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PREFACE 


Although the number of subjects and cross-references given 
in this Index might be multiplied, this fourth volume of the 
Critique of Theoretical Thought has already assumed considerable 
proportions. The compiler alone is responsible for any errors or 
regrettable omissions and only hopes that the work may be found 
useful. 


H. DE JONGSTE 
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Aalders, W. J,, II. 

Handbook tier Etliiek, 154. 

De Grond der Zedelijkhcid, 154, 156, 159. 

AnniLD Relation, II, is the representatio¬ 
nal relation within an objective percep¬ 
tual image, 375. 

—, III, see sub.v. Representational rela¬ 
tion, 147—150. 

Absolute, I, the Idea of the Absolute must 
be related to the supratemporal, 31. 

Absolute Consciousness, I, in Husserl; it 
is a speculative metaphysical concept, 92. 
Absolutism, II, of the State, in Hobbes, 
167. 

Aiisolutization, I, the rationalistic meta¬ 
physical way to an Arche transcending 
human thought absolutizes the logical 
function, 13; transcendental logicism ab¬ 
solutizes the transcendental logical func¬ 
tion of theoretical thought, 19; the procla¬ 
mation of the self-sufficiency of philoso¬ 
phic thought, even “within its own field”, 
is an absolutization of meaning, 20; the 
restriction “within its own field”, intended 
to allow man freedom in religious, aesthetio 
or moral fields, is, theoretically, polythe¬ 
ism; such thought fights shy of proclaim¬ 
ing the theoretical god to be the only true 
one, 21; the idolatrous absolutization of 
the temporal cannot be explained from 
the temporal horizon of human existence; 
the idea of the absolute must be related 
to the supra-temporal; Parmenides abso¬ 
lutized the modal spatial aspect, 31; the 
purely intentional, modal structure of the 
logical function can be made into a Gc- 
genstand, but not our actual logical func¬ 
tion; we never arrive at a “transcenden¬ 
tal logical Subject” detachable from all 
modal structures of time and “absolute”, 
40; the absolutization of a special synthe¬ 
tically grasped modal aspect is the source 
of all -“isms” in the theoretical picture 
of reality; the attempt will entail the re¬ 
duction of all other aspects to mere mo¬ 
dalities of the absolutized one; thus in: 
materialism, biologism, psychologism, 
historicism, etc.; absolutization leads to 
antinomy; it points to a supra theoretical 
starting point, 46; a special aspect is 
made into the basic denominator of all the 
others on the immanence standpoint, 47; 
Kant supposed that he could gain a star- 
tingpoint in theoretical reason itself, which 
would rest at the basis of every theore¬ 
tical synthesis, and was not obtained by 


the absolutization of a special scientific 
view, 49; the apostate man who supposes 
that his selfhood is something in itself, 
loses himself in the surrender to idols, in 
the absolutizing of what is relative; this 
absolutization is a manifestation of the 
ex-sistent character of the religious cen¬ 
tre of our existence, 58; in the religious 
absolutizing of the historical aspect of 
our existence in the self-surrender to an 
aspect of time we transcend the aspect of 
time, 59; the spirit of apostasy from the 
true God is the source of all absolutizing 
of what is relative even in the theoretical 
attitude of thought, 61; the absolutization 
of special aspects which are relative, 
evokes the corrclata of the latter; these 
correlata claim an absoluteness opposed 
to the deified aspects; thus arises a reli¬ 
gious dialectic in the basic motives of 
such views, 63, 64; the classical Hu¬ 
manistic science ideal was inclined 
to eliminate the typical structures of 
(83) individuality and to dissolve empi¬ 
rical reality into a continuous functional 
system of causal relations; this is an ab¬ 
solutization of the scientific concept of 
function; the deeper penetration of scien¬ 
tific thought into its “Gegenstand” reveal¬ 
ed the fundamental deficiency of theore¬ 
tical thought in comparison with naive 
experience, 84; the absolutization of aes¬ 
thetic individuality, in Hemsterhuis, 463; 
of temporal love, in E. Brunner, at the 
expense of justice, 320. 

—, II, of theoretical thought in Imma¬ 
nence Philosophy, 8, 14; of certain modal 
aspects in speculative metaphysics, 38; 
of causality, 40; in the argument of God 
as prima causa, 41; of the moral aspect in 
Kant, 44; and of complexes of functions, 
45; of “absolute” space in Newton, 100; 
Emil Brunner absolutizes temporal love, 
158; of the historical view in positivism, 
200, 201; Rickert and Dilthey, 206— 
208; absol. destroys the modal meaning; 
in Oswald Spengler, 220, 221; the ori¬ 
gin of absolutizations, 331; the absoluti¬ 
zation of feeling in Hume; Kant’s in¬ 
adequate criticism -of Hume, and his 
own absolutization of transcendental 
logical thought; Hume’s view is self- 
refuting; epistemological nihilism, 332; 
Kant’s epistemological criticism, 333; 
absol. in the Archimedean point of Im¬ 
manence Phil., 333; absol. and the cos¬ 
mic order, 334; absolutiz. of mathematics 
in Leibniz, 338; Duguit’s droit social is 
an absolutization of modern industrial 
law, 396; in Volkelt’s epistemology, 431, 
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432; of thcorct. thought, 433; Kant’s the¬ 
sis that synthesis makes analysis possible 
is based on the absolutization of thcor. 
thought, 443; abs. in Husserl, 458; Berg- 
son’s metaphysical absolutization, 482; 
abs. of the phenomenological attitude in 
Husserl, 489; Kant first absolutized the 
primary meaning-synthesis and then dis¬ 
covered the problem of the inter-function¬ 
al synthesis, 528; abs. of the phenome- 
nol. attitude,546; of theoretical synthesis, 
549; of the horizon of experience into an 
eternal rational order, 551; of the expe¬ 
riential aspects, 553; of reason in Syn¬ 
thesis philosophy with its theory of the 
universalia ante rem in God's mind, 559; 
of the theoretical-synthetical horizon, 571; 
of what is relative, 572; in Kant’s Prin¬ 
ciples of Pure Understanding, 575. 

—, III, of ousia (essence) in A. Brunner, 
0; of the Gegenstand-relation, 64; Stoker’ s 
substance concept lands in metaphysical 
absolutizalions, 68; meaningless absoluti- 
zations of theoretical abstractions incom¬ 
patible with the Biblical conception of 
creation, 69; Historieism starts from the 
absolutized historical viewpoint, 82; So¬ 
rokin minimizes the divergence between 
the different sociological schools which 
are characterized by the absolutization of 
a specific modal aspect, 161; (he concept 
“capitalist society” is oriented to the ab¬ 
solutization of the economic aspect in 
Marxism, 165; absolutizations are inevi¬ 
table on the immanence standpoint, 169; 
in Thomism the Greek absolutization of 
the State is (169) broken through, 221; 
Spann’s error in qualifying individual¬ 
ism as the absolutization of the individ¬ 
ual man to a self-contained substance, 
239; transpersonalistie univcrsalism con¬ 
tinues to absolutize temporal society at 
the expense of the radical religious unity 
of human 1 personality, 239, 240; ab¬ 
stract idealist morality denies to the love 
between parents and children moral pu¬ 
rity; this is the result of its absolutization 
of the ethical modus, 270. 

Adstraction, I, is unavoidable in formu¬ 
lating the concept of philosophic thought, 
5; theoretical abstraction in the theore¬ 
tical attitude of thought, 40. 

Abuse of Right, II, in Josseiund, 396. 

—, III, Josscrand’s theory, 463. 

Accommodation, I, in Thomism Aristote¬ 
lian metaphysics and the view of nature 
are accommodated to the doctrine of the 
church, 36, 72; rejected by Christian phi¬ 
losophy, 119; that of Greek thought to the 
Christian doctrine was started by Augus¬ 
tinus, 178; of Aristotle’s metaphysics to 
the Christian doctrine, 180, 181; accom¬ 
modation was rejected by Occam, 183; 
accomtn. in Scholasticism, 509. ' 

Action, I, according to Home action in 
man only arises from emotion, 307; a 
concrete action is always “empirically 


determined”, i.e., derives from the sen¬ 
sory experience of nature, 378. 

Act-Structure, II, acts arc not aspects; 
Franz Brhntano and Edmund IIusserl 
conceive of an “Erlcbnis” ns an inten¬ 
tional act of human consciousness; many 
psychologists consider feeling to be the 
undifferentiated origin of the other classes 
of “Erlebnissc”; but an Erlcbnis is not a 
“sensation”; then feeling can be no act, 
but is the general term for the affective 
aspect of human experience; every real act 
functions in the integral modal horizon of 
human experience embracing all the mo¬ 
dal aspects, 112; an inner act of expe¬ 
rience as a concrete Erlcbnis cannot be 
restricted to its feeling aspect, 113; ani¬ 
mal psychology; the volitional, the intel¬ 
lectual, the fantasy directions of human 
act-life, 114, 115; Affects, 116. 

—, III, in man qualifies his temporal 
existence; 88; phantasy, 115. 

Actino-Spiierium, III, may possess more 
than a hundred similar nuclei, 721. 

Actualization, III, in man’s body, 78, 

148, 149, 150; of subject-object relations, 

149, 150, 192. 

Aestiietical Aspect, I, its position in the 
series, 3, 5; a bird’s nest has objective 
aesthetic qualities, 43; aesthetic valuation 
is subjected to a norm, 152; the aestheti- 
cal aspect is subsumed under mathemati¬ 
cal thought in Leibniz, 251; aesthetic 
judgment in Kant, 391, 402; aesthetic 
morality in Shaftesbury, 462. 

—, II, aesthetic economy, 67; retrocipa- 
lions: harmony in feeling, in logical 
analysis, in sociality, in language, in eco¬ 
nomy; juridical harmony is an anticipa¬ 
tion; aesthctical economy, exuberance; 
Christian aesthetics . does not absolutize 
the artist’s aesthetic subjectivity; aesthc- 
ticai irrationalism; the denial of aesthetic 
norms is anlinomous, 128; lingual analogy 
in the aesthetic aspect; objective beauty 
of nature is based on the symbolic mean¬ 
ing substratum; animals and beautiful 
-natural scenery; beauty of nature is signi¬ 
fied meaning to susceptible subjects, 139; 
aesthetic norms vary with time and place, 
240; the importance of cultural (histori¬ 
cal) harmony, 286; mathesis universalis 
and aesthetics in Leibniz; Taine’s con¬ 
demnation of classicism; style is an his¬ 
torical analogy; great artists are shapers 
of style, in every style works of genius 
are possible, 345; rigidity of the theore¬ 
tical aesthctical Idea of Classicism; Des¬ 
cartes’ rules for music; art as imitation; 
Le Bossu; art based on reason; Boileau; 
„Art poetique”; law giver of Parnassus; 
he wanted to discover the basic law of 
poetry, 346; Classicism discovered mathe¬ 
matical, logical, economical retrocipa- 
tions in the aesthctical aspect, unity in 
multiplicity; economy; ostentation; bur¬ 
lesque; precocity; simplicity; frugality 
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in the incans of expression; imagination 
and feeling; relative deepening of aesthe¬ 
tic meaning in Classicism; no modal 
sphere universality; beauty is identified 
with truth; the individuality of a work of 
art is reduced to aesthetic law-conformity, 
347 ; misinterpretation of mathematical and 
economical rctrocipations; German Sturm 
und Drang Romanticism; the limits of art; 
adequacy of symbolic expression as a 
criterion; truth; clarity; sobriety; preg¬ 
nancy of expression; Condillac’s view of 
the connection between art and science; 
I-anson; Cassirer; 348. 

III, plastic art and music, drama, poe¬ 
try, dancing; thing structures by the side 
of inconstant individuality structures; 
books, scores, signify objectively, but do 
not actualize the aesthetic structure of a 
work of art; the art of performance; se¬ 
condary radical types, 110; a sculpture 
is an interlacement of subject and object 
structures qualified by an objective aes¬ 
thetic function. 111; structural analysis 
of Praxiteles’ Hermes; does it lack a bio¬ 
tic function? 112; the representational 
relation in the objective sensory aspect 
of a sculpture; Urbild and Abbild, 113; 
the mimetic and the truly aesthetic appre¬ 
ciation of a sculpture, 114; the productive 
aesthetic fantasy of the artist is founded 
in the sensory function of the imagina¬ 
tion; the latter displays a productive ob¬ 
jectifying function; c.g., a visual phan¬ 
tasm; a phantasm is not related to an 
existing thing; but it is the product of our 
imagination; aesthetic phantasms are 
projected as merely intentional visionary 
objects; intentional objects, 115; objec- 
tum intentionale; it is bound to the plas¬ 
tic horizon; the fancied object can be re¬ 
presented in a real thing, 116; Christian 
aesthetics does not recognize any huma¬ 
nistic “pure art”; the adage “art for art’s 
sake”, 139; harmony in family relations, 
274, 283, 284. 

Aesthetical Economy, II, implies fruga¬ 
lity, the avoidance of the superfluous, or 
of excessive ways of reaching our aim; 
the Greek aesthetic adage: meden agan, 
67; the superfluous, the “piling it on”, 
“overdoing it”, ought to be warded off in 
harmonic sobriety, 128. 

Aestheticism, I, versus inoralism, 121; 
aestheticism in Schiller, 123; aesthetic 
morality in Shaftesbury, 462; aesthetic 
Idealism of Schiller, 462, 463, 405. 

Affolter, III, Arch, f. offentl. R., 407. 

Agape, II, Agape is the fulness of meaning 
of love, 160. 

—, HI, eros, and original sin, in Luther; 
sexual pleasure is ascribed to original 
sin; agape, etc., in Protestant ethics, 314, 
315. 

Aggregates, III, are un-ordered; lack the 
typical total form of an inner structural 


whole, 702; the aggregate theory is re¬ 
futed by Driescii, 771. 

Agnatic Kinship, III, this community is 
the leading and central structure of the 
“gens”, 353. 

Agnatic Patrician Family, III, the Ro¬ 
man concept is concerned with an un¬ 
differentiated societal relationship; a hus¬ 
band’s jus vitae ac nccis, 325. 

Agricola, I, was admired by Melancii- 
ton, 513; Agiucola’s dialectic as an art of 
reasoning in the Nominalist sense, was 
taken as a model for his reform by Me- 
LANCHTON, 514. 

Agriculture, II, the term “agriculture” 
indicates the cultural subject-object rela¬ 
tion between human tcchnc and the soil 
in its objective cultural potentiality, 258. 

Aickermann, J. B., Ill, 

Het ontstaan der Ambachtsgilden, 674, 
675. 

Aictionsarten, II, in language, 127. 
Albers, 0. J., Ill, 

Het Natuurrecht volgcns de Wijsbegccrte 
der Wetsidee, 72. 

—, III, his objection to the phil. of the 
Cosmon. Idea is that the substance con¬ 
cept is rejected so that no justice is done 
to the autonomous being of the creature 
in its relation to God; cf. Stoker, 72. 

Alberti, Leo Battista, I. 

voices the Idea of the “uomo universale” 

in his autobiography”, 192. 

Albertus Magnus, I, 

Physicorum, 26. 

—, I, he ascribed to the movement of 
things, independent of the soul, a form 
and a structure of its own, in the so- 
called numerus formalis, e.g., time, 26. 
—, II, on being, 21. 

Albert of Saxony, II, on the a priori, 542. 
Albig, W., HI. 

Modern Public Opinion, 490. 

Albumen, II, the typical albumen forma¬ 
tions of the different biotic species and 
the anticipatory modal types in the ener¬ 
gy aspect, 425. 

—, III, each type of organism produces 
its own type of albumen, 642. 

Albuminoids, III, and the building of the 
living cell substance, 642. 

D’Alembert, II, 

Diderot on D’Alembert, 339. 

Alexandrian School, I, Clemens and 
Origen and their speculative Logos-theo- 
ry, 177. 

Alexander of Apiirodisias, III, his com¬ 
mentary on Aristotle's Metaphysics; his 
interpretation of Aristotle’s view of 
works of art, 127. 
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Algae, III, nil things of nature formed or 
produced by animal activity, arc objective 
natural things; thus the silicious forms 
produced by protozoa, 107; the silicic 
acids of radiolaria, and diatoms; and cal¬ 
cium carbonate of foraininifcrcs; and calc 
algae, 108; blue-green algae have no cell- 
nucleus, 719; the restricted number of 
undifferentiated algae figures, 772, 773. 

All-inclusive Group, III, in Gurvitch’s 
sociology, 104, 105. 

Altiiusius, Johannes, III, 

Politica, 003. 

—, III, his theory of human symbiosis 
took account of the internal structural 
principles in an anti-univcrsnlistic spirit: 
“every type of social relationship has its 
proper laws”, 062, 663. 

Alverdes, III, avoids the dilemma be¬ 
tween mechanistic and vitalistic views, 
733. 

Amoebae, III, unicellular beings display a 
restricted number of almost undifferen¬ 
tiated figures, 772. 

Analogia Entis, I, the Thomist metaphy¬ 
sical concept of being is not of a generic 
and specific character but analogical; 
being is a whole in which everything 
participates, because the concept of the 
whole is here taken in a transcendental 
analogical sense; it is the pre-supposition 
of all generic and specific concepts of 
totality; criticism of this concept: it does 
not direct the modal diversity of mean¬ 
ing to its unity of root, but remains dis¬ 
persed by this diversity; it can, there¬ 
fore, not replace the transcendental basic 
Idea; its claim to being an autonomous 
concept of theoretical thought must be 
rejected, 71; it is ruled by the dialectical 
motive of form and matter which was 
modified by Thomas to adapt it to the 
Christian motive, and became the motive 
of nature and grace, 72; and the trans¬ 
cendental critique of theoretical thought, 
71—73; analogia entis in Thomas Aqui¬ 
nas, 181. 

Analogical Concepts, II, in the different 
branches of science the use of analogical 
concepts of a fundamental character dif¬ 
fers with the different modalities of the 
scientific viewpoint; Greek and Scholas¬ 
tic logic and metaphysics distinguished 
these fundamental analogical concepts 
from generic and specific ones; they 
sharply distinguished real analogy from 
the mere metaphor of common speech, 
55; to the analogical fundamental con¬ 
cept of “being” (analogia entis) all the 
others were related; its origin in Greek 
thought, 56; analogical concepts lacking 
any relation to the cosmic lime order and 
radical unity of meaning cannot be the 
foundation of our inquiry into the modal 


structures of meaning; the relation of 
analogy in the modal structures points to 
their intermodal coherence and to the 
radical unity of the human ego and the 
Divine Origin, 57; in the metaphysical 
doctrine of analogia entis the transcen¬ 
dental determinations and distinctions of 
“being” are themselves of an analogical 
character, so that the vicious circle is 
closed, 57, 58. 

Analogical Unity, I, in Greek metaphy¬ 
sics, 47. 

Analogy, II, in the terms for the funda¬ 
mental concepts of different sciences; re¬ 
fers to the intermodal coherence; is to be 
distinguished from inethaphor and from 
analogia entis; in Scholasticism andGrcek 
metaphysics, 55; the Greek motive of form 
and matter, 56; the origin and central 
importance of this motive in Aristotle 
and Scholasticism; the concept of analogy 
cannot serve in our structural analysis, 
57; the vicious circle in speculative meta¬ 
physics; substance and accidents; onto¬ 
logical analogy and cosmic modal diver¬ 
sity; the transcendental horizon of theo¬ 
retical thought, 58; analogical terms are 
not metaphorical, 64; a psychologist will 
maintain that, sensory space is “real” and 
assert that the term “mathematical space” 
is a metaphor; hut mathematical space is 
not illusionary, nor a logical construction, 
65; analogical concepts, 55—72; nume¬ 
rical and spatial analogies in the analysis 
of the law-spheres do not prove that our 
philosophy has relapsed into the object¬ 
ifying attitude of special science, 76. 

Analysis Situs, II, Leibniz programme of 
an “analysis situs” was intended to dis¬ 
cover the anticipatory principle of pro¬ 
gression in space; it was carried out in 
Ponce let’s founding of projective geo¬ 
metry; its meaning in the theory of the 
law-spheres, 104. 

Analytical Concept, II, analytical and 
synthetical concepts in Kant, 435; analy¬ 
tical and synthetical judgments in Kant, 
438—440. 

Analytical Criterion of an Aspect, II, 
its abstract theoretical character, 4, 5, 6, 
7; and the method of antinomy; (cf. s.v. 
Aspects) —48; the material (synthetical) 
criterion of an aspect, 48, 49; cf. also s.v. 
Antinomy, 37 ff. 

Anangke, II, in Plato, 10; being is bound 
to its spherical form by the Dike which 
is identified by Parmenides with the 
“powerful Anangke”, 133. 

Anangicij. and Tyciie, III, in Driesch, 
746. 

Anaxagoras, I, time is a divine order of 
Dike avenging the injustice of things 
which have originated in an individual 
form by dissolving this latter in pure 



matter and carrying back all things to 
their form-less Origin, 26; the matter mo¬ 
tive had the primacy up until Anaxago¬ 
ras, 532. 

—, II, rejected Parmenides’ ouranic ele¬ 
ments; form became the ideal pattern for 
the formgiving nous or Demiurge, 56. 

—, III, before him the matter-motive was 
given primacy, 7; his idea of a teleolo¬ 
gical worklplan, 633; he distinguishes 
between homogeneous and heterogeneous 
wholes, 638. 

Anaximander, I, one of the Ionian think¬ 
ers; they were fully aware of the reli¬ 
gious conflict in the form-matter motive: 
the form principle is deprived of its di¬ 
vine character; the true God is form-less; 
the eternally flowing stream of life; in 
Anaximander it is conceived of as an in¬ 
visible “apeiron ,, , flowing in the stream 
of time and avenging the injustice of the 
transitory beings originated from it in 
an individual form, by dissolving them 
in their formless origin, 67; his “material¬ 
ism” is ruled by the Greek “mattcr”- 
motive, 122; the formless, or the unlimit¬ 
ed, invisible apeiron, 532. 

—, III, apeiron versus existing things, 7; 
in the first book, the third chapter of his 
Metaphysics, Anaximander is not men¬ 
tioned among the lonians by Aristotle, 8. 

Anaximenes, I, his materialism is quali¬ 
fied by the Greek matter-motive, 122. 

Ancestor Worship, III, among the Greeks 
and the Romans; the generations of one 
and the same gens form an “internal” 
whole; it testifies to a continuous ex¬ 
change of love between the living and the 
dead among the Bataks, the Dschagga 
negroes, and other less civilized primi¬ 
tive races, 352, 353; the Roman gens, 353, 
354. 

Ancille Theologiae, I, in Aristotle phi¬ 
losophy is the handmaiden of theology, 
178. 

Andreae, Johannes, III, the unity of a 
universitas is not real but pertains to an 
aggregation, 233; he thought independent 
corporations very dangerous and oppo¬ 
sed them by the monarchical principle, 
235. 

Andreae, W., Ill, 

Staatssozialismus und Standesstaat, 230, 
231. 

Anglo-Saxon Attitude, The, III, with 
respect to the deeper fundamentals of 
party principles, 623. 

Animal Psychology, III, embraces emo¬ 
tional sensations, 85, 86. 

Animals, I, logical analysis is not the only 
mode of distinction, for animals distin¬ 
guish their mates, food, etc., although 
their manner of distinction is not of a 
logical nature, 39; an animal is a typical 
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individuality structure with many func¬ 
tions, 554, 

—, II, animals have a sense of plurality, 
81; subject functions in the pre-logical 
spheres; object functions in the post- 
logical spheres, 114; animal “intellect” 
in the psychical reaction upon new fac¬ 
tual situations, based on a deliberate pre¬ 
sentiment of causal and teleological rela¬ 
tions (not upon rational analysis), animal 
feeling is not susceptible of anticipation 
in an axiological sense; Pavlov’s experi¬ 
ments with dogs, 184; animals have no 
cultural history; they inherit instincts; 
their tradition is instinctive, 202; their 
sensory phantasy, 425; they are extatic- 
ally absorbed by their temporal existence, 
480; they undergo, but do not experience 
sensory impressions, 539. 

—, III, the cells of their body; protozoa; 
infusoria; protophyta; in the macro 
world of naive experience there is a ra¬ 
dical difference between animal beha¬ 
viour and merely vegetative reactions to 
physiological stimuli; the error of an¬ 
thropomorphic interpretations, 85; beha¬ 
viorism ignores the plastic dimension of 
human experience; animal behaviour has 
a psychical qualification; an animal’s 
psycho-motor structure requires a com¬ 
plete plasticity of the cells of its body, 
86; radical types; geno-types; sub-types; 
mutations; pliylon, 94; protozoa, proto¬ 
phyta; rliizopodes; radiolaria; diatoms; 
foraminiferes; algae, 107, 108; birds’ 
nests; ant-hills; beaver dams; honey¬ 
combs, 109; a dog resting on a chair, 136; 
animal care and protection of their young 
ones, 267; difference between animal 
mating and human marriage, 324; animal 
plasm has an internal motive centre, the 
centro soma, 720; the sensorium binds 
the lower individuality structures of the 
living organism and the cell’s material 
components, 766. 

Animal Functions, Opened, II, the so- 
called “intellect” in the psychical reac¬ 
tion to new factual situations rests on a 
deliberate presentiment of causal and 
teleological relations, 184, 

Animism, II, according to Frazer, magic 
is directed to the impersonal forces of 
nature and does not strive after the pro¬ 
pitiation of a deity, but aims at control¬ 
ling and dominating the forces of nature; 
magic turns out to be inefficacious and 
man feels helpless with respect to nature; 
then arose the worship of the personified 
forces of nature and that of death; Frazer 
applies the principle of economy of 
thought to explain the transition from 
animism to polytheism, and from poly¬ 
theism to monotheism, 313. 

Ankermann, III, an adherent of the doc¬ 
trine of cultural orbits, 333. 

A-normative Sociology, III, Weber’s con¬ 
cept, 183. 



Ant-hills 

Ant-iiills, III, ns objective thing struc¬ 
tures, 107, 109. 

Anthropology, III, its pre-requisites in 
the philosophy of the Cosmonomic Idea; 
and in Existentialism, 781. 

Anticipations, II, there is an increasing 
structural complication in the modal an¬ 
ticipations; they are only complex, 109; 
they arc direct or indirect; the "irratio¬ 
nal” function of number anticipates the 
spatial modus, 170; the imaginary func¬ 
tion anticipates movement, 171; economy 
of thought is a complex anticipation, 175; 
justification of a theoretical judgment is 
a juridical anticipation of the logical as¬ 
pect; a feeling of justice anticipates the 
juridical modus in the psychical sphere, 
170; animal feeling of revenge, 177; 
modal anticipations deepen the pri¬ 
mary meaning of a law sphere in the 
coherence of its nucleus and retrocipa- 
tions; e.g. subjective juridical guilt deep¬ 
ens the meaning of an illegal act, approx¬ 
imating the moral attitude of the agent; 
the concepts of causality, illegality and 
guilt belong together, 185; a concept may 
grasp a modal aspect in its restrictive 
meaning, an Idea in its expansive mean¬ 
ing, 186; the Idea points in the transcen¬ 
dental or anticipatory direction, and can¬ 
not be closed up in time; if the Idea of a 
modal aspect is used as if it were a con¬ 
cept, the modal boundaries are eradica¬ 
ted, and the result is antinomy, 187; the 
restrictive expression of a normative mo¬ 
dus is formalistic in character, e.g.. Old 
English aew, .188; the Christian Idea of 
God’s guidance in History assumes a nor¬ 
mative meaning, but not as the execution 
of God’s hidden counsel; the normative 
historical meaning of this guidance refers 
to the juridical anticipations disclosed in 
history which are brought to light in the 
sense of an historical retribution, 290; 
sexual propagation and blood relation¬ 
ship is an original type of meaning in¬ 
dividuality (a nuclear type) but their 
substrata are anticipatory modal types, 
because they refer to a nuclear type lying 
outside of their own modal sphere; other 
anticipatory modal types of individuality, 
424, 425, ' 

Antinomy, I, the identification of cosmic 
diversity with logical diversity leads to 
antinomy, 19; on the immanence stand¬ 
point RicKEnT’s view is involved in anti¬ 
nomy, 22; Plato laid bare the antinomies 
involved in Parmenides’ absolutization of 
the spatial aspect, 31; antinomy cannot 
be resolved according to Proudhon and 
Kant, 65; antinomy in Hume’s thought, 
300; antinomy is sanctioned in modern 
Humanistic thought, 404. 

—, II, used as a critical method; the term 
explained; it is a subjective opposition to 
law; laws as such are never antinomic; 
the cause of theoretical antinomies; anti¬ 


nomy is not an intra-modal contrariety; 
nor logical contradiction between oppo¬ 
sites, 37; the principium cxclusac nntino- 
miac; speculative thought is antinomic; 
the "sole causality” of God in speculative 
theology is antinomic; the argument of 
free causes, 38; there is antinomy in the 
concept of the sole causality of God, 40; 
its origin, 41; theoretical antinomies and 
the transcendental Idea of the meaning- 
coherence; Kant’s conception, 42; mathe¬ 
matical and dynamic antinomies, 43; 
their origin; sphere-sovereignty prohi¬ 
bits antinomic speculations, 44; a partic¬ 
ular antinomy is due to the violation of 
sphere-sovereignty; the number of anti¬ 
nomies according to Kant; according to 
Christian philosophy; Zeno’s antinomies, 
45; in Hume; Kant; Kelsen; logical con¬ 
tradiction and antinomy, 46; the origin of 
all cosmological antinomies, 47; the me¬ 
thod of antinomy is one of immanent cri¬ 
ticism, 48; this method and the discovery 
of the nuclear meaning of an aspect, 49; 
and the logification of multiplicity, 81,82; 
antinomic theories of Cantor and Vero¬ 
nese, 87; Newton’s “absolute space”, 95; 
Kant’s view of space, 96; in the concept 
of movement as a change of place, 98; in 
the thought that matter is enclosed in 
space, 102; the antinomies of Zeno, 103; 
antinomy in the concept of a totality of 
transformations which is dense in every 
direction, 106; in Driescii’s neo-vitalism, 
110; in liistoricism, 217; formal logic as 
pure analytics is antinomic, 464; in Kant’s 
attempt to isolate “pure sensibility” theo¬ 
retically, 495; in Kant’s cogito as merely 
a logical form of the unity of self-con¬ 
sciousness, 500. 

Anti-Revolutionary Party, The, III, and 
ecclesiastical authority, 622. 

Antithesis, I, the only radical antithesis 
is of a religious nature, 123; it is that 
between the apostasis of nature and its 
destiny according to creation, 522; this 
religious antithesis passes transversally 
through the existence of every Christian 
personality, 524. 

1—, II, the radical antithesis in the sub¬ 
ject side of the root of our earthly cos¬ 
mos, 32. 

—, The Religious, III, in the political 
struggle, 507. 

Antoninus, III, 

Inner Dialogues (ad se ipsum), 229. 

Apeiron, I, in Anaximander, 67; the end¬ 
less, the Platonic “me on” is the highest 
principle for modern man, 194, Bruno, 
Gusanus, worshipped the infinite, 199. . 
—, II, Greek metaphysics depreciated in¬ 
dividuality; if primacy was ascribed to 
the form motive they conceived of indi¬ 
viduality as an apeiron, which in its ulti¬ 
mate indelcrminatencss was of no conse¬ 
quence for philosophy, 417, 418; if the 
matter motive had the primacy, indivi- 
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duality was viewed as a guilt which must 
he reconciled by the dissolution of indi¬ 
vidual beings, 418, 

—, III, versus existing things, 7. 

Apostasy, I, from the true God is the 
source of all absolutizations, 61; apostate 
thought also contributes to the fulfilment 
of the Divine plan, 119. 

Apperception, II, apperception and per¬ 
ception, the former is logical, the latter 
is psychical; Leibniz discovered this 
coherence, but interpreted it in the line 
of the lex continui, 118. 

Appetition, I, as a causa finalis, 235. 

Appetitus Socialis, I, in Aristotle, Tho¬ 
mas Aquinas, and Hugo Grotius, 311. 

A Priori, I, a priori knowable and a pos¬ 
teriori knowable components of history, 
in Fichte, 484. 

—, II, an a priori structure can only be 
known from experience, 7; it is not 
permissible to develop an a priori phi¬ 
losophical theory about the coherence of 
the fundamental concepts of the differ¬ 
ent sciences, 72; the meaning of the 
word “a priori” in immanence philo¬ 
sophy; its opposite is “a posteriori”; in 
Aristotle: the universal, as the “ground 
of being”; it comes later in cognition; in 
Scholasticism “a priori” also has a meta¬ 
physical sense, 542; in prc-Kantian ratio¬ 
nalism the a priori was logical necessity; 
the universally valid; in Kant: the uni¬ 
versally valid transcendental forms: all 
synthetical judgments of universal vali¬ 
dity not founded on sensory experience; 
in Husserl; the “universal Logos of all 
thinkable being”, 543; Husserl’s “univer¬ 
sal concrete ontology”, 544 ; with Schuler 
the a priori is the whole of all ideal units 
of signification encompassing the whole 
realm of essences, 545; the a priori is not 
opposed to “empirical” facts; Scheler’s 
“pure and immediate experience” is a 
priori; the a posteriori depends on the 
senses; the concept of “pure super¬ 
human” experience is objectionable; 
Scheler’s view criticized, 546; Husserl’s 
“cpochc”; to Scheler the cosmos is ex¬ 
hausted in its prc-logical aspects; he 
thinks that ethics can do without logic; 
lie opposes pure logic to pure axiology, 
547; the structural and the subjective a 
priori; the subjective a priori is either 
true or false; it is delimited by the a 
priori structures of all human experience; 
the latter is bound to the horizon of ex¬ 
perience, viz. the a priori meaning struc¬ 
ture of the cosmos as subject to the Di¬ 
vine Origin and centred in the religious 
sphere of the creation; the experiential 
horizon is identical with our earthly cos¬ 
mos, 548; but not in the sense of trans¬ 
cendental idealism; the world is not 
created by the human transcendental 
theoretical consciousness, nor by the 


transcendental intersubjectivity of the 
egos; the fall into sin has obfuscated our 
experiential horizon; the light of Revela¬ 
tion opens it, 549; our horizon in its reli¬ 
gious dimension implicitly belongs to 
human experience and constitutes its a 
priori element; it is made explicit in 
transcendental and radical self reflection, 
based on intuitive insight into the cosmic 
temporal order, 550; the levels of the a 
priori; the transcendental horizon; (the 
cosmic coherence), 552; the modal hori¬ 
zon, 553; the temporal horizon; the syn¬ 
thetical a priori of theoretical experience, 
its law side and its subject side; of sub¬ 
jective insight, 554; arc mathematics and 
formal logic a priori sciences?, 555; the 
plastic horizon, 556—559; cosmic self- 
consciousness, 562; Kant’s a priori, 568, 
569; that of Husserl, 569; Husserl’s ano¬ 
nymous a priori, 570; the a priori trans¬ 
cendental level of truth, 573; the subjec¬ 
tive a priori synthesis, 574; the a priori 
criterion of theoretical truth, 576. 

Arche, I, from the Archimedean point of 
philosophic thought wc discover that the 
view of totality is not possible apart 
from a view of the Origin or Arche of 
both totality and speciality of meaning, 
8; all meaning is from, through, and to 
qn origin; non-Christian philosophy 
sought the Arche within the realm of 
meaning itself, 9; the true Origin is ab¬ 
solute and self-sufficient; in critical phi¬ 
losophy one or more of our cognitive 
functions arc regarded as independent 
and thereby elevated to the Arche of our 
knowable cosmos; thus the question about 
the meaning of our knowledge is automa¬ 
tically precluded; this position is taken 
in Neo-Kantianism, where reality derives 
its meaning from transcendental logical 
thought, 10; philosophic thought cannot 
withdraw itself from its tendency to¬ 
wards the Origin; this tendency is a 
manifestation of the restlessness of our 
ego; our ego comes to rest in the Arche, 
which transcends all meaning, 11; beyond 
this Arche the formulating of any ques¬ 
tion has no longer any meaning, 12; 
metaphysics, in its rationalistic currents, 
deified thought comprising in itself the 
fullness of being as the intcllectus arche- 
typus; the Arche, 13; Rickert and his 
School consider “transcendental” thought 
as Archimedean point and Arche of the 
“theoretical cosmos”, 14; all modal as¬ 
pects converge in the transcendent centre 
of the fulness of meaning into the unity 
of direction towards the Arche, 16; in 
transcendental logicism Arche and Ar¬ 
chimedean point coincide, in rationalistic 
metaphysics Arche and Archimedean 
point remain distinct, the Arche is the 
absolutized logical aspect, or Intcllectus 
Archetypus; then logical thought stands 
as Arche beyond which nothing meaning¬ 
ful may be further asked, and exists in 



Arch-Consciousness 

and through itself, 20; in Maimon it is 
creative mathematical thought, 407. 

Arch-Consciousness, I, a term used by 
Troxler to denote immediate knowledge 
in opposition to reflecting and discursive 
thought, 471. 

Archimedean Point, I, is the point from 
which we are able to form the idea of 
the totality of meaning, 8; philosophic 
thought presupposes an Archimedean 
point for the thinker from which to 
direct his view of totality over the modal 
diversity of meaning; it also presupposes 
a position in the face of the Arche, 11; 
the three requirements which the Archi¬ 
medean point must satisfy: it must not 
be divorced from our own subjective self; 
nor from the concentric law of the ego’s 
existence; it must transcend all modal 
diversity and be found in the totality and 
radical unity of the latter; since Descar¬ 
tes the necessity of an Archimedean 
point has been generally recognized, at 
least, if the need of critical selfreflection 
was realized; modern philosophy seeks 
the Archim. point in philosophic thought 
itself, 12; the so-called transcendental 
subject of thought does not satisfy the re¬ 
quirements of an Archimedean point; 
this “subject” is the subjective pole to 
which the empirical world is related as 
“Gegcnstand”; “transcendental conscious¬ 
ness", “transcendental cogito”, or transc. 
“unity of apperception”, transc. “logical 
ego”, is conceived of as a logical unity of 
the thinking consciousness, without mul¬ 
tiplicity or diversity of moments, 1C; the 
transcendental subject of thought does 
not satisfy the requirements for the Ar¬ 
chimedean point, 1C, 17, 19; in transcen¬ 
dental logicism Arche and Archimedean 
point coincide; rationalistic metaphysics 
absolutized the logical aspect in the 
Arche, but distinguished Arche from Ar¬ 
chimedean point, 20; even on the imma¬ 
nence standpoint the choice of the Ar¬ 
chim. point is impossible as a purely 
theoretical act prejudicing nothing in a 
religious sense, 21; the I-ness shares in 
the Archim. point in which the total 
meaning of the temporal cosmos is con¬ 
centrated, 59; the I-ness is rooted in the 
spiritual community of mankind, of the 
“we” which is directed to the Divine 
“Thou”, GO; Theodor Litt seeks the Arch, 
point in “pure reflection” of theoretical 
thought on its own activity, 77; the Ar- 
ehimedian point of philosophy, 99. 

Architecture, III, Berlage’s Views, 139; 
is bound art, 140. 

Aristotle, I, 

Physics, 25. 

Metaphysics, 72. 

Categories, 203, 537. 

Topica, 537. 

—, I, on time and motion; motion is a 
striving of matter after form and from 


potentiality to actuality; it is a flowing 
plurality of earlier and later, without 
unity and consequently without actual 
being; the psyche can give unity to this 
plurality in the subjective synthesis of 
counting; lime cannot exist outside the 
soul, 25; he deified Form; psyche is the 
form of the material body, matter is only 
potentiality, 2G; the philosophical theoria 
of the Greeks was dominated by the same 
religious basic motive, which was called 
the form-matter motive.since Aristotle, 
36; Aristotle tried to prove that the 
ilous poetikos (i.e. the active intellect) 
must be independent of the organs of the 
material body in the formation of logical 
concepts; the theoretical activity is hy- 
postatized as an immortal ousia or sub¬ 
stance, 44; the form-motive has primacy, 
the deity lias become “pure Form”, and 
matter is completely deprived of any di¬ 
vine quality by becoming the metaphysi¬ 
cal principle of imperfection and “poten¬ 
tiality”, G7; the metaphysical concept of 
being in its Aristotelian sense is not at all 
an autonomous concept of theoretical 
thought, 71; it is ruled by the religious 
dialectical form-matter motive; in Tho- 
mism the Aristotelian concept of deity is 
accommodated to the Christian doctrine 
of creation; Aristotle was fully aware 
of the religious character of his form- 
matter motive, and in his Metaphysics he 
speaks of the mystical moments of union 
of human thought with the divine pure 
Form through theological theoria, 72; 
Aristotle’s theistic philosophy, (121); 
his idea of the divine nous as actus purus 
(pure actuality) and pure Form, first 
transcendent cause, unmoved mover and 
final end of the cosmos is the liypostati- 
zation of theoretical thought ruled by the 
Greek form-motive; an idol, 122; his con¬ 
ception of philosophy as the handmaiden 
of theology, the queen of sciences, 178; 
the change in Aristotle’s metaphysics 
brought about in Thomas Aquinas syn¬ 
thesis philosophy, 180; the natural com¬ 
ponent of the Thomistic cosmonomic idea 
is the Aristotelian basic Idea accommo¬ 
dated to the Augustinian Idea of the lex 
aeterna; in Aristotle’s view all nature is 
dominated by a dual teleological order: 
every natural substance strives according 
to its nature toward its own perfection 
enclosed in its essential form; there is a 
liierarchichal order in which the lower 
form is the matter of a higher form, 181; 
this is the content of the lex naturalis; 
the deity is the origin of the motion 
which proceeds from matter toward its 
goal; the deity is not the origin of matter 
with its blind arbitrary anangke; cate¬ 
gories of matter (spatiality, number) are 
to be distinguished from those of form; 
substance is the central category of being 
and unites the form and matter of na¬ 
tural beings into a merely analogical 
unity, 182;. his definition of “substance” 
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and that of Descartes, 203; he refers to 
the principle of the economy of thought 
in his criticism of the Platonic ideas, 272; 
Aristotle’s nous praktikos, 535. 

—, II, 9—12, 15, 122, 123, 135, 144, 145, 
240, 321, 449, 496, 512, 542, 558. 
Metaphysics, 20, 419, 445. 

Praedicam, 20. 

Eth. Nic., 145. 

De Anima, 434, 5G6. 

—II, A metaphysical and an epistemo¬ 
logical form-matter scheme was used in 
ancient and medieval metaphysics; ousia 
imparted delimitation to matter (hyle), 
in Aristotle the dynamei on (potentiali¬ 
ty), 9; the Platonic process of becoming 
was the startingpoint for Aristotle in 
his last period; he rejected the eide, con¬ 
ceived the Platonic eidos as the imma¬ 
nent essence of the material substances 
in the empirical world; their essential 
form (morphe) is the teleological cause 
of the development of matter, 10; the 
immanent teleological principle of their 
genesis is an entelechy; the world order 
is intelligible and relativizes the ente¬ 
lechy; a lower form in its turn becomes 
matter for a higher kind; the actual nous 
cannot become matter, because it is the 
arclie; this concept of Being is founded 
in an absolutized theoretical Gegenstand- 
relation; substances are excluded from 
the subject object relation which is essen¬ 
tial to naive experience; the substantial 
forms qualify and determine the eidos 
i.e. the essence of things, and are not 
conceived in the cadre of a modal as¬ 
pect, 11; Aristotle’s conception of the 
soul as the organizing form of the body, 
the body’s entelechy; the substantial form 
is entirely directed to the supposed in¬ 
ternal structure of individual things and 
to the teleological order between their 
forms, 12; Aristotle’s method of concept 
formation according to a genus proxi- 
mum and differentia specifica presup¬ 
poses the existence of genera and species 
independent of logical thought, 15; his 
principle “all that moves is moved by 
something else” refers to the transition 
of matter to form, of potentiality to ac¬ 
tuality; its use in the Thoinistic proofs 
of -the existence of God as unmoved 
Mover, 39; the economic anticipation in 
the analytical modus was appealed to by 
Aristotle in his critique of the Platonic 
Ideas, 122; on retribution, 135; the idea 
of the highest good determines the ethical 
sphere, but in his metaphysics the idea 
of. the natural good can only be deter¬ 
mined by the essential forms of natural 
beings; everything strives after its spe¬ 
cific natural good, i.e., the actualizing of 
its substantial form, 144; human nature 
finds its specific form in the rational 
soul; human behaviour in conformity 
to natural reason is good and virtuous; 
virtue consists in the permanent con¬ 
trol of the lower sensory functions 


by the will according to natural rea¬ 
son; its consequence is eudaemonia, 
happiness; logical virtues; their ethical 
meaning is derived from the human will; 
control is cultural, not ethical, 145; Arist. 
started from popular morality in his 
ethics, 321 (note 3); the substantial form 
of a natural being, as such, lacks indivi¬ 
duality and must be combined with 
matter into a sunolon (z3<5s u); the “prin- 
cipium individuationis” is found in 
“matter” in its quantitative potentiality, 
419; the Aristotelian categories are basic 
forms of predication about the existent; 
substance or ousia, subject or hupokei- 
menon; all other categories are accidentia 
(sumbebekota), 445; the ousia or sub¬ 
stance was quite independent of human 
thought, but thought was intrinsically 
related to the substances, 496; the rela¬ 
tions of possibility and actuality are 
founded in the metaphysical form-matter 
scheme (dunamei on — and — energeia), 
512; the universal is the metaphysical 
ground of being of individual things; this 
is the essential form and the proteron 
phusei as well as the husteron pros 
liemas, that which comes later in cogni¬ 
tion, 542; he tried to approach the plastic 
horizon of experience with the doctrine 
of the substantial essential forms of 
things; form is a dynamic principle of 
development immanently operative in the 
“matter” of natural substances; the lower 
forms are matter with respect to a poss¬ 
ible higher formation, 588. 

HI, 

Metaphysics, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 87, 126. 
Pol. 203, 204, 208, 211, 369. 

Eth. Nicom. 204, 219. 
cf. 179, 201—204. 

—, III, matter can only become actual by 
assuming a form in an individual thing, 
7; his view of the Ionian philosophers; 
he does, not mention Anaximander in this 
context; he misinterpreted the atomists 
Leucippus and Democritus; “intelligible 
matter”; he conceived of “substance” in 
two ways; the mathematical is present in 
the sensible without being sensible; the 
substance is the immanent point of refe¬ 
rence in the process of change, 8; sub¬ 
stance in a secondary sense; the pure 
“essence” of a thing is its eidos, has only 
an intellectual mode of being, 9; ousia 
(substance) and its accidents; thing in 
itself and human sensibility; qualitates 
occultae; and the subject-object relation; 
Aristotle’s “ousia” as a “noumenon” is 
Gegenstand of the logical function; this 
is a hypostatization; ousia synthetos; 
Aristotle mistook the Gegenstand of 
theor. thought for the reality of pre- 
theoretical experience, 10; the antinomy 
in the substance concept; substance is 
knowable from its accidentalia; it is prin¬ 
ciple and cause; syllable and letters; the 
whole and its components, 12; his diffi¬ 
culty with the metaphysical “Gegen- 
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stand”; the cause of “matter” is the 
“form”; this is a contradiction; original 
and later conceptions, 13; later he ele¬ 
vated the forms of natural composites to 
the rank of ousia,‘which contradicted his 
view that these forms cannot have an in¬ 
dependent being; the deity and pure 
spirits; the soul, 15; his primary ousia 
and Newton’s concept of substance, 23; 
his genps concept “sensory beings”, 87; 
the task of a sculptor is to open the na¬ 
tural structure of his material through 
the aesthetic structure of the artistic arte¬ 
fact so that the material becomes a com¬ 
plete expression of his conception; this 
combination is an enkapsis; but Aris¬ 
totle’s form-matter schema is no use 
here; Aristotle did not consider a work 
of art to be a substance; he called them 
analogies of substances; Praxiteles* 
statue is only a substance insofar as its 
marble is a substance, but not as an 
aesthetically formed figure, 126; he con¬ 
siders this sculpture merely as an acci¬ 
dental form of the “substance”. marble; 
the antinomy in this view, 127; meta¬ 
physical foundation of Aristotle’s, uni- 
vcrsalistic view of the polis as founded 
in the substantial form of human nature; 
man must unfold liis essential form; his 
social impulse realized in the hierarchy 
of communal levels; the polis; the socier 
tas perfecta, embraces all other commu¬ 
nities and individual men as parts in a 
whole; the state is prior to the household 
and the village; and ought to provide in¬ 
dividual man with everything pertaining 
to a good life; the State aims at the 
highest good, 201; genetically the State 
orginates from the household; but struc¬ 
turally the State determines the nature of 
the household in the part-whole relation; 
the household is a relationship embracing 
those of husband and wife, parents and 
children, as parts of a domestic commun¬ 
ity whose primordial relationship is that 
of master and slave; it is an economical 
unity and serviceable to the propagation 
of the human race; the household is a mo¬ 
narchy, the polis is ruled by many, 202; 
the State is autarchical; a community is 
determined by its purpose; the household 
is the germ of the State; the union of 
man and wife is driven by instinct; al¬ 
though it involves fricndschip and mutual 
service, 203; the aristocratic authority of 
the husband over his wife, the monarchi¬ 
cal nature of paternal authority; as a 
master the husband is despotic towards 
the slaves; the householder is economist, 
producer, administrator; property is ne¬ 
cessary to existence and citizenship, 
204; his absolutist universalism: the 
polis regulates human procreation; vo¬ 
luntary organizations are contingent; 
his division of the citizens into occupa¬ 
tional classes; common state-ruled meals, 
205; the unity of the polis is guaranteed 
by the reality of its normative eidos 


( = essence) founded in an objective 
teleological world-order; the polis is not 
a “collective person”; there is no juri¬ 
dical organ-concept in Aristotle, 200; 
the relation of ruler to subject joins a 
plurality to a unified community; this is 
a general metaphysical relation; applic¬ 
able also to plants and animals; this 
ordering relation is called taxis ; it is a 
law concerning the distribution of poli¬ 
tical authority and benefits; taxis guaran¬ 
tees the identity of the State; when the 
control in the State shifts to another social 
group, taxis is changed, and a different 
state arises, 208; taxis is the eidos of 
a polis, its essential form; this taxis is 
the constitution, insofar as it ensures the 
unity of the whole of society; the aim of 
society is the good life of Us members; 
it embraces human life in its totality; 
there is not any restriction to the com¬ 
petence of the State;, the rule of law is 
that of reason; two different kinds of 
government, 209; three different forms 
of government; their perversions; un¬ 
political criteria; nobility and wealth; 
freedom and poverty; democracy and 
the political rule of the proletariat is due 
to an enkapsis; Athenian democracy du¬ 
ring the Persian wars; its decline in the 
days of Aristotle, 210; Aristotle rejects 
the principle of majority ; his concept of 
taxis is metaphysical and not exclusively 
sociological; his theory of the relation 
between body and soul, 211; the socio¬ 
logical meaning of taxis was analogical; 
his idea of the two forms of justice; com¬ 
mutative and distributive justice, 212; 
justice requires the principle of equality 
to be applied by giving each his due; 
justitia distributiva takes account of in¬ 
equality and requires a geometrical pro¬ 
portioning between unequal terms; jus¬ 
titia commutativa demands equality in 
the exchange of values, in an arith¬ 
metical proportion; voluntary transac¬ 
tions of exchange, ^although inter-indivi¬ 
dual, are components of the communal 
life of the all-embracing polis; tokos and 
tokouein with respect to money; profit 
making is unworthy of a citizen, 213; 
Aristotle’s commutative justice pre¬ 
supposes the autarchical all-inclusive 
polis based on the economy of undif¬ 
ferentiated agrarian households, 214; the 
State is based on the rational moral es¬ 
sential form of man; it is an organic 
“unitas ordinis”; the will follows reason 
only with the help of the laws of the 
State, 219; authority is based on the so¬ 
cial nature of man and the lex naturalis 
as a teleology; it renders unity possible; 
the authoritative structure of organized 
communities is founded in the substantial 
form of human nature, 223; the Stoics 
denatured Aristotle’s nous to immanent 
world logos; his eide to logoi spermati- 
koi; the cosmic pneuiria binds the cos¬ 
mos into a unity according to the Stoics; 
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Aristotle's entclcchy (orexis) became 
the Stoic syndcsmos (material cohe¬ 
rence), 224; his theory of the State is 
metaphysical teleological; authority and 
subordination implied in man’s social 
nature founded in his substantial essen¬ 
tial form; the principle of inequality 
among men justified slavery; his distinc¬ 
tion between to archon and to arclio- 
mcnon for all organisms, 230; universalia 
only exist in abstracto, 233; the relation 
between parents and children is part of 
the domestic community; the rational- 
moral perfection of undeveloped human 
nature in their education to good citizens, 
207; the Aristotelian theory of organized 
communities and the undifferentiated 
structure of the Greek phylae and plira- 
tries; his conception was man’s social im¬ 
pulse realizing itself in ever more inclu¬ 
sive communities culminating in the State 
as the all-inclusive social whole; Aristo¬ 
tle's concept “family” is the Greek house¬ 
hold; his “village community”; polis,308; 
natural communities cannot be conceived 
as parts of a sib, so that Arist’s view of 
social life is erroneous; the polis was not 
a whole of vicinages and households, 370; 
Aristotle could not overcome his idea 
of the totalitarian State, 398; his teleo¬ 
logical order of essential forms in the 
scheme of superior and inferior, form 
and matter, tclos (= end) and means 
seems to be transparent and rational, but 
does not correspond to the really com¬ 
plicated state of affairs; it is speculative; 
and necessarily leads to a universalis! 
conception of the cosmos, 634; he dis¬ 
tinguishes homoiomeres from anlio- 
moiomcres, i.e., that which has perfectly 
similar parts from that which has quali¬ 
tatively different parts, 638; the Arislo- 
k'lian-Thomistic concept of substance, 
710, 711; Arabian Aristotelians, 713; sub¬ 
stance, 718; natural primary substances, 
740, 741; his view of the animate body 
was subjectivistic, ascribing the “formal” 
qualities of the body to the soul as its 
substantial form, 779. 

Arithmetical Aspect, II, natural cardinal 
numbers; rational, irrational, complex 
numerical functions are based on the 
natural cardinal numbers; nuclear mean¬ 
ing of arithm. aspect is discrete quantity 
in serial order in a negative and a posi¬ 
tive direction; Kant’s view, 79; mathesis 
universalis; counting is not the origin of 
number; logical, sensory multiplicitly, 80; 
2 + 2 == 4 is not an exclusively logical 
proposition; the extension of a class 
concept pre-supposes number, 82; num¬ 
ber has no retrocipations but is the sub¬ 
stratum to all other aspects; in Aristote¬ 
lian Scholasticism number is an onto¬ 
logical category implying spatial exten¬ 
sion, 83; dimensionality is a numerical 
rctrocipation in space; irrational and 
differential functions anticipate space 


Art 

and movement and logical distinction, 87; 
they are not actual numbers but relations; 
anticipatory numeral functions are nol 
arbitrary products of the mind;MALAN on 
discreteness and continuity; the conti¬ 
nuous number concept, 88; inserting new 
values in a series can be continued inde¬ 
finitely, but the actual scries at one 
moment is not infinite; space and num¬ 
ber; is there a continuous, dense, series 4 ? 
89; Dedekind on irrational numbers; 
Leibniz’ continuity of the movement of 
thought; section is the irrational function 
of number; logification of points, and 
number is related to points, 90; Natoiu* 
logifies number and space, 91, 92; infini¬ 
tesimal, deepening of natural numbers, 93; 
directions of movement are numerical 
spatial analogies, 98; arithmetical time, 
102; organic relation is numeral retroci- 
pation in the biotic aspect, 109; numeral 
retrocipations in the legal validity 
sphere, 166, 167; mos gcometricus in 
“natural law”; the State; juridical person, 
legal order, construed out of their “ma¬ 
thematical elements”, 167; spatial analogy 
in irrational function; the complex func¬ 
tion of number, 170; anticipation of 
movement; imaginary function; Natoiu*; 
Grazmann’s Ausdehnungslehre; Hamil¬ 
ton’s quaternion calculus; Leirniz, 171; 
logicistic arithmetic; unidimensional se¬ 
ries; relative functions; complex func¬ 
tions; anticipations; Dimension iiber- 
haupt, 172; group theory; the symbol i, 
173; quaternion systems in which multi¬ 
plication has no commutative quality 
refer to movement (direction); Hanicel 
on the symbol i, 174; irrational and dif¬ 
ferential functions are limiting functions 
opened by space and movement, 185; 
spatial magnitude and number; irrational 
numeral function, 384; the antinomy in a 
"continuum of points”; points have only 
an objective existence in the spatial sub¬ 
ject-object relation; a dense set of points 
cancels distance, 385 . 

Army, III, the “morale” of an army, ac¬ 
cording to E. Brunner, 422. 

Arnim, Joh. van. III, Stoicorum veterum 
fragmenta, 225, 

Ars Comrinatoria, I, in Leibniz, 246. 

Art, II, Shaftesbury’s aestheticism and 
art, 276, 277; Schiller holds that art re¬ 
conciles mind and sensibility, 278; Con¬ 
dillac on art and science; adequacy of 
syinolic expression is a criterion of art, 
348. 

—, III, the art of performance (music, 
drama, etc.); the analysis of Praxiteles’ 
Sculpture: Hermes with the boy Diony¬ 
sus, 110; genotype, sub types and pheno¬ 
types; style, free art, 121; music, lite¬ 
rature, 122; classification of fine arts, 
123; applied (bound) art; mass pro¬ 
duction, bad taste, pursuit of gain; 
arebilecture; Christian aesthetics docs 
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not recognize an humanistic pure art; 
the l’art pour l’art slogan; our view of 
pure art, 139; a bank building as a work 
of “art”; free art pre-supposes a differen¬ 
tiated civilization; the artistic beauty of 
furniture, etc.; architecture is bound art, 
140; Style of furniture; Louis XIV style, 
141; our critical reserve; the colonnade 
of the Louvre, Lemcrcier’s chapel at the 
Sorbonnc, Claude Perrault; monumen- 
tality; style Louis XIV is a facade style; 
the disharmony in the opening process, 
142. 

Artist’s Task, The, III, according to 
Berlage, 139. 

Aryan Race, Tiie, III, according to Al¬ 
fred Rosenberg, 496. 

As — if, I, we may judge of a living or¬ 
ganism only as if a teleological activity 
lay at its foundation, according to Kant, 
395. 

Aspects, I, aspects arc enumerated on 
page 3; no single aspect stands by itself; 
every one refers within and beyond it¬ 
self to all the others, 3; our ego is actually 
operative in all the functions in which 
it expresses itself within the coherence 
of our temporal world; there is no single 
aspect of our cosmos in which I do not 
actually function, 5; the modal diversity 
is the expression of a totality of signifi¬ 
cation which through the medium of time 
is broken up into a modal diversity of 
aspects; 16; a rough, preliminary schema 
of the fundamental modalities of mean¬ 
ing; their coherence is guaranteed in a 
cosmic order of time necessarily related 
to factual duration; the indissoluble cor¬ 
relation of order and duration is cosmic 
time, which we transcend only in the 
religious centre of our existence, 24; a 
modal aspect requires a transcendental 
Idea of its coherence with other aspects, 
and of the radical unity of all aspects, 85. 
—, II, the criterion of a modal aspect is 
theoretical in character, 4; its epistemo¬ 
logical nature does not imply that the 
aspect it refers to is epistemological, 5; 
this criterion is founded in the cosmic 
order of time, but the aspect intended in 
it is a modus of human experience; as¬ 
pects are only implicitly experienced in 
the naive attitude; their diversity is 
based on the law of refraction of cosmic 
time from whose continuity we abstract 
the law sphere, 6; the criterion of the 
latter is its general modal meaning 
which integrates every specific individu¬ 
ality of meaning within the sphere into a 
functional coherence with all the other 
meaning individualities in this sphere; 
spatial figures of all kinds of individuality 
are spatially correlated; a circle, a poly¬ 
gon, a tangent, parallel and non-parallel 
lines, etc.; the modal criterion is a priori 
functional and guarantees sphere-sover¬ 
eignty; the general modal meaning is a 


functional modality of the religious ful¬ 
ness of meaning, 7; it has a subject- and 
a law-side which arc mutually irreduci¬ 
ble, but indissolubly correlated; and both 
are determined and delimited by the 
cosmic order of time; the criterion is 
dependent on the transcendental Idea of 
the meaning totality; the basic denomi¬ 
nator of the law spheres is the cosmic 
time order; reflected in the same manner 
in the modal structure of every aspect, 8; 
there is no genus proximum in a modal 
sense possible under which the aspects 
can be subsumed; the aspects themselves 
are the ultimate genera of modal mean¬ 
ing, 14; the modal structures of the law 
spheres exhibit an order of increasing 
complication, but not a logically conti¬ 
nuous'order, 49; law spheres'are not 
“categories of thought”; they are arran¬ 
ged in a cosmic succession of prior and 
posterior, 50; this order of succession is 
not an “arrangement of the classes of 
knowledge” in a neo-Kantian sense; the 
earlier modal spheres are the foundation 
of all the later modal aspects in an irre¬ 
versible coherence of meaning; sub¬ 
stratum spheres, 51; and super-stratum 
spheres; two terminal spheres, 52; why 
Divine Revelation docs not mention the 
relation between foundation and super¬ 
structure; according to this relation man 
is not there before the things of inorganic 
nature; viewed from the supcrteinporal 
creaturely root of the earthly world, the 
inorganic and the vegetable and the ani¬ 
mal world have no existence apart from 
man, and man has been created as the 
lord of the creation; the foundational and 
the transcendental direction in the cosmic 
order of time; the second terminal sphere 
is that of faith, 53; the Biblical religious 
motive gives the view of time its ultimate 
direction to the true fulness of meaning 
intended by the cosmonomic Idea, 54; 
the modal aspects should not be identi¬ 
fied with the typical structures of in¬ 
dividuality functioning in them; there is 
a fundamental difference between the 
modal “how” and the concrete “what”; 
human behaviour is not an aspect, but a 
concrete activity functioning in all the 
aspects, 68; each of the aspects is a tem¬ 
poral modal refraction of the religious 
fulness of meaning and expresses the 
whole of the temporal meaning cohe¬ 
rence, 74; modal sphere sovereignty de¬ 
pends on the nucleus of the aspect sur¬ 
rounded by analogical moments partly 
referring forward to the transcendental 
function and partly referring back to the 
substratum-aspects; modal anticipations 
and modal retrocipations; the aspects dis¬ 
play an architectonic differentiation in 
their structure, 75; the aspects do not 
delimit each other; the degree of com¬ 
plication of a law sphere depends on its 
position in their arrangement; 76; the 
nucleus gives the fundamental analogical 
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concepts a definitive modal qualification, 
77; a modal rctrocipation may refer to 
the nucleus of a substratum sphere as 
well as to the complete coherence of the 
nucleus and its actual analogies, 1G3; 
there arc simple, complex, directly and 
indirectly founded retrocipations; an 
example is: dimensionality and magni¬ 
tude in space are simple and directly 
founded, 164; kinematic space is a com¬ 
plex and directly founded rctrocipation; 
spatial and arithmetical analogies in the 
legal aspect; the place of a juridical fact, 
165; retrocipations in the legal validity 
sphere, 166; modal anticipations can only 
be complex, 169; the complex structure 
of the so-called irrational function of 
number as a direct anticipation, and that 
of the so-called complex function of 
number as an indirect anticipation, 170; 
the modal nucleus and its retrocipations 
form the primary structure of a law 
sphere; e.g., juridical causality of a legal 
fact, 181; in primitive society the causal 
legal fact suffices as a legal ground for a 
juridical consequence; retribution lias 
not been deepened into the anticipatory 
principle of accountability for guilt, 182; 
the same restrictive sense attaches to 
primitive social intercourse: the foreigner 
is hostis, exlex; the law of contract is 
governed by the principle of do ut des 
and by a strict formalism; juridical acts 
are tied down to a sensory symbol; the 
closed feeling aspect in animal life, 183; 
animal proofs of “intellect” do not rest 
on rational analysis but on a presenti¬ 
ment of causal or teleological relations; 
an animal’s feeling is not susceptible of 
anticipation in an axiological sense; un¬ 
directed physico-chemical processes are 
in a closed state; in a living organism 
they are deepened by anticipating the 
directing impulses of organic life; under 
the guidance of an anticipated lawsphere 
an aspect is expanded and deepened in 
the opening process, 184; guiding or 
directing functions are to be distingui¬ 
shed from guided or directed functions; 
the anticipatory spheres of the aspect are 
opened through the guiding functions of 
later aspects; c,g., the approximating 
numerical functions point forward to 
space and motion; thus logical feeling is 
a modal limiting function of feeling ap¬ 
proximating the analytical meaning 
proper; the modal anticipations deepen 
the entire primary meaning of the law- 
sphere in the coherence of its nucleus 
and retrocipations, 185; [cf. s.v. Opening- 
Process] ; Concept and Idea of the modal 
meaning aspect; the concept of an aspect 
is concerned with its “restrictive func¬ 
tion” (i.e. closed function), the Idea 
approximates its meaning by seizing upon 
the anticipated modal structures in ad¬ 
vance, and points in the transcendental 
direction of time, 186; mistaking the Idea 
for the concept leads to antinomy; the 


Idea is a limiting concept; the many 
“-isms” in immanence philosophy; trans¬ 
cendental Idealism; Kant’s homo nou- 
menon, 187; the opening process and 
faith, 189; and history, 190; the indirect 
method of ascertaining the existence of a 
lawsphere, 203. 

Asser-Scholten, II, 

Zakenrecht, 395. 

Assimilation (Biotic), III, is supposed 
to be a crystallization process; but such 
a view does not explain the centred struc¬ 
ture of living plasm, 721. 

Association, II, the laws of psychical 
association, 117; between the feelings of 
sight and those of touch there exists an 
innate association based upon the biotic 
coherericc of the organs, 373. 

Associations (Societal), III, are volunta¬ 
ry, 189; a factory as an associatory and 
authoritarian non-institutional organiza¬ 
tion, 190; a free association is the genetic 
form of a compulsory enkaptically inter¬ 
woven organization, 191; an association is 
based on the principle of “do ut des”; a 
contract of association is a collective inter¬ 
individual act of consensus constituting 
a unified will of a whole bound to a 
common purpose, 573; this purpose is 
necessarily directed to the correlation of 
inter-communal and external inter-indivi¬ 
dual relationships, prohibitions in France 
and England; enkapsis between free asso¬ 
ciations and inter-individual relations is 
reciprocal, 658; their juridical form pre¬ 
supposes common private law; the State 
is bound by the opened and differen¬ 
tiated inter-individual societal relations, 
575, 660, 670, 685; Beseler’s theory of the 
formal autonomy of associations; free 
associations; their contractual genetic 
forms, 667. 

Association Psychology, I, Hartley, 
Brown, Priestly, Darwin, etc, 264, 
Hume’s laws of association, 277, 278, these 
laws are his explanatory principles, 302. 

Astronomy, III, the planets with their 
satellites, the solar, system, spherical 
groups of stars, the galaxy, etc.; little is 
known about their mutual relations and 
internal nature, 651. 

Atman, II, in the Indian Upanishads we 
find the t-ness conceived of as an abso¬ 
lutely abstract supra temporal centre of 
the contemplative intuition of the essen¬ 
ces transcending all that has the shape of 
a thing or bears a name; it participates 
in the Brahman, the spirit of the world, 
324. 

Atomism, I, of Gassendi is contradictory, 
255. 

Atomists, III, Leucippus and Democritus; 
they are misinterpreted by Aristotle, 8. 
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Atoms, I, arc “ideal forms” in Dhmociu- 
tus, 122; IS..Mach does not consider them 
to lie real, 213. 

—, III, in prc-Socralie phi!, arc elements; 
Democritus calls them "ideni”, non-sen- 
siblc hut intelligible; Plato includes 
atoms in the world of the “ousiai”; and 
the choora; the flowing air is the prin¬ 
ciple of matter, the void; the “atoms” 
arc called “full” of being; matter is void 
of being, the me on, 8; the structure of 
atoms and molecules contradicts the 
positivistic thesis that they arc fictitious, 
99; atoms have a veritable individuality 
structure, 101; atoms are considered as 
real parts of a living cell by B. Bavinck 
and Til. Haering; and so are molecules; 
the atoms in a living cell arc cnkaptieally 
bound in a molecular union, 641; an 
atom’s nuclear structure is not essen¬ 
tially changed; its existential duration is 
determined by the typical temporal order 
of its individuality structure, 704; an 
atom is a “inixtum” of protons, neutrons 
and electrons, according to IIoenen, 708; 
atoms and chemical combinations are 
not parts of the living organism, 714. 

Atom-Spectrum, III, formula for its re¬ 
sults, in Bohr, 706. 

Attention, II, prc-tlicoretical attention 
is rigidly bound to psychical factors; the 
free direction of our attention to abstract 
modal states of affairs is typical for theo¬ 
retical intuition; in this free direction of 
attention theoretical intuition may grasp 
certain modal law conformities without a 
previous exhaustive analysis in the modal 
field of research, 483. 

ATTRinuTiVE Competence, III, of the com¬ 
mon courts, 670. 

Augsburg, The Peace or. III, and episco¬ 
pal Church government, 516. 

Augsburg Confession, III, its definition 
of the Church, 512; it leaves the structu¬ 
ral principle of the Church institution 
unexplained, 513. 

Augustinian Homan Thought, III, tries 
to interpret the Scholastic basic motive 
as much as possible from an Augustinian 
standpoint; Mari.et; they hold that Cal¬ 
vin emphasized God’s transcendence too 
much, denying being to a creature; and 
that Calvin exaggerated God’s immanence 
in his struggle against Servet’s pantheism, 
72; Mari.et reduces the difference be¬ 
tween Scholastic philosophy and the 
Phil, of the Cosmon. Idea to a theological 
problem; a comparison of the two res¬ 
pective basic Ideas of these philosophies, 
73. 

Augustinus, I, 

Confessiones, 26. 

De Civitatc Dei, 178, 185. 

—I, Inquietum est cor nostrum cl mun- 
dus in cordc nostro, 11; Augustinus’ sub¬ 


jective psychologistic view of time,26; the 
struggle between the civitas Dei and the 
civitas terrena and the historical develop¬ 
ment of philosophy, 119; his view of 
theology in its relation to philosophy; he 
started on the path of scholastic accom¬ 
modation of Greek thought to the doc¬ 
trine of the Church; lie interpreted Ge¬ 
nesis 1 :1 in the cadre of the Greek form- 
matter motive, 178; his later Christian 
conception of God’s Will as Creator and 
his insight into the obfuscation of human 
reason by the fall became involved in the 
proclamation of the “primacy of the 
will”, 185; it came into conflict with 
realism that sought its Archimcdan 
point in theoretic reason; by way of 
Franciscan thought Nominalism was re¬ 
lated to the Augustinian tradition, 186; 
all knowledge depends on self-know¬ 
ledge, and self-knowledge depends our 
knowledge of God; his refutation of 
scepticism is radically different from that 
of Descartes; he did not declare the 
naturalis ratio autonomous and unaf¬ 
fected by the fall, 196; Deum et animani 
scire, volo, 196, 223; August in ianism of 
MAunicE Blondel, 525. 

—, II, 9, 268, 387. 

Soliloquia, 20. 

Dc Civitatc Dei, 294. 

—, H, identifies truth and being, 20; his 
idea of history: Civitas Dei and Civitas 
terrena, 2G8; productive, reproductive 
and synthetic imagination, 514. 

—, III, civitas Dei and civitas terrena, 
216; a State which has been separated 
from the Body of Christ, is part of the 
civitas terrena; the body politic is a di¬ 
vine institution; he subordinates the 
State to the temporal Church; his De 
Civitatc Dei prepared for the medieval 
Holy Roman Empire; he did not suffi¬ 
ciently distinguish between the Church 
as the Kingdom of Christ and the tem¬ 
poral institution, 510. 

Aul, The, III, the Kirghiz Aul is a “joint 
family”, and has an indivisible common 
property, 351, 352. 

Aureoi.i, Petrus, I, was an Averroisl No¬ 
minalist, 188. 

Austin, II, interpretation of Kant’s auto¬ 
nomy and hcleronomy, 142. 

Austrian School of Economists, I, their 
concept “pure economics”, 555. 

Autarchical Sage, The^ III, of Stoicism, 
228. 

Authentic Philosophical Thought, I, 
an cxistenlialistic notion, 53. 

Authoritarian Organization, III, is non- 
institutional, [VerbandJ, 190. 

Authorities, II, the formation of tech¬ 
nical principles is only possible through 
the agency of historical authorities with¬ 
in a cultural group; they intervene in the 
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cultural community to conquer reaction¬ 
ary conservatism, 258. 

Authority, III, in an authoritarian com¬ 
munity; in marriage; family, 180; of the 
magistrate; of a factory manager, 181; 
authority and subordination arc founded 
on the inequality of men; slavery; ac¬ 
cording to Plato, 230; they are based on 
the legal order in the theories of the 
Stoics, which show a tendency towards 
the social contract view, 231; authority 
and subordination in the family accor¬ 
ding to Kant, 273; the authority of 
parents, 274; authority in marriage, 325 
—329; charismatic authority of a sib’s 
chieftain, 357; authority within the tem¬ 
poral Church institution compared with 
authority in the State, 544, 

Autocracy, III, Kelsen supposes that 
autocracy is founded in the belief in an 
absolute verity, 007. 

Autonomy, I, of theoretical thought in 
immanence philosophy, 35—37; of natural 
reason in Occamism, 67; of theoretical 
truth is a dogma which hands truth over 
to the subjective commitment of the apo¬ 
state personality, 150. 

—, II, and heteronomy in Kant, 141; in 
Austin, Felix Somlo, 142. 

—, III, of being and value of the cosmos 
with respect to God, in Stoker, and in 
Roman Catholic thought, 71, 72; auto¬ 
nomy contra sphere sovereignty, 220, 221; 
formal juridical autonomy of associations 
other than the State, 236, 245; Kant’s idea 
of ethical autonomy contradicts the real 
structural principle of moral community, 
273, 274; an individualistic autonomy of 
thought conflicts with communal family 
thought, 288. 

Autonomous Totality Phenomena, III, are 
vital phenomena, according to Bertal- 
lanffy, etc., 733. 

Autos and Nomos, I, in Kant; and in 
irrationalism, 46G. 

Avenarius, II, analytical economy, 123; 
biological interpretation of this economy 
in Mach and Avenarius, 175. 

Averroism, I, in Marsilius of Padua, 188; 
and in Siger of Brabant, 260. 

—, III, of the sociology of John of Jan- 
dun and Marsilius of Padua, 224. 

Avicenna, I, tried to effect a synthesis 
between Aristotelianism and the Koran, 
173. 

—, II, on being, 21. 

Avuncular Relationship, III, among pri¬ 
mitives, 338. 

Axiological Viewpoint, III, is indispen¬ 
sable to Social Science, 336, 337. 

Axiology, II, the low degree of differen¬ 
tiation in the axiological spheres of feel¬ 
ing at a primitive stage of culture, 178; 


Bavinck, H, 

in the rctrocipalory direction of sensory 
perception the objective analogies of the 
prc-psychical functions of a thing or 
event are given in a natural way in ob¬ 
jective sensory space, independent of any 
axiological moment in human sensory 
perception, 377. 


B 

Baal, J. van, II, 

Godsdienst en samcnlcving in Neder¬ 
land sell Zuid-Nieuw-Guinea, 267, 317. 

—, II, dema, personal and universal; a 
fluid distinction; dema stones; coco- 
deinas, 317. 

Babel, II, Tower of, 262. 

Bachoven, J. J., Ill, 

Das Muttcrrccht, cine Unlersuchung iiber 
die Gynakratic der alien Welt naeh ihrer 
religiosen und rechtlichcn Natur, 331. 

—, III, human sexual intercourse was at 
first promiscuous; matriarchy among the 
ancient Lycians; the father being un¬ 
known, the centre of the family was the 
mother; pa triarchy., cainc afterwards, 331. 

Bacteria, III, have no cell nucleus, 719, 
772. 

Baer, C. E. v., Ill, chance is the concur¬ 
rence of mutually independent causal 
series, 747. 

Bahr, Otto, III, 

Dcr Rcchtsstaat, 430. 

—, III, his essentially civil juridical view 
of the administrative judicature as a re¬ 
quirement of the modern constitutional 
State, 430. 

Balbino, Giuliano, III, 

L’idea ctica del fascismo, 415. 

Barbaros, II, 199. 

Barth, Karl, I, 

Kirchliche Dogmatik, 66. 

—, I, there is no point of contact between 
nature and grace, 66. 

~ II, 

Kirchliche Dogmatik, 34, 300, 301, 302. 

■—, II, dialectical view of creation and 
sin, 34; denies the science of ethics, 148; 
his conception of Christian faith as a 
new creation, 300; identifies subjective 
believing with the Christian himself; 
faith has no connection with the tem¬ 
poral order; the New Testament men¬ 
tions analogies explained by Barth as 
metaphors; nature and super-nature in 
his view, 301. 

Bastian, III, similarities in the culture 
of different peoples are not due to deri¬ 
vation, but independent developments, 
332, 333. 

Bavincic, H., II, 

The Philosophy of Revelation, 305, 307, 
308, 323. 
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—, II, Divine Revelation also has its 
sotcrio-logicnl sense, which has entered 
into history, 305; development of rcvc- 
latio particulars, 307; self-consciousness 
and revelation, 323. 

Bavink, Bernard, I, 

Ergebnisse und Probleme dcr Nalur- 
wissenscliaften, 557. 

., I, points out that in modern phy¬ 
sics the philosophical considerations 
advanced by Macii and Avenarius have 
given rise to a trend favourable to the 
fundamental abandonment of the concept 
of physical causality, 557; his “critical 
realism”; he holds natural science to be 
independent of philosophy; “for physics 
the molecules and light waves, the electro¬ 
magnetic fields and their tensors, etc., 
are rather of exactly the same sort of 
reality as stones and trees, vegetable cells 
and fixed stars”; Bavinic here overlooks 
that physics has eliminated the naive 
view of reality, 559; he considers “na¬ 
ture” to be “rational” into its deepest 
foundation; this is in keeping with his 
“critical realism” accommodated to the 
Augustinian doctrine of the Divine Logos; 
it does not contradict the metaphysical 
conception of a physical world “in it¬ 
self”, but only implies that in this phy¬ 
sical world “in itself” is expressed the 
“Divine Reason” which is also the origin 
of human reason; the “objective” rationa¬ 
lity of “nature in itself” has as such no 
relation to the logical subject function of 
man, but the latter has a relation to the 
former, 560; Bavink’s view of reality is 
false, there is no “nature in itself”, 561; 
lie holds that in the course of centuries 
physics has achieved its greatest results 
without any aid from epistemology, 561; 
the truth is that modern physics rests on 
epistemological pre-suppositions that had 
to oust Aristotelian views of nature; 
Bavink’s arguments in defence of the 
philosophical neutrality of physics are 
not free of pre-suppositions exceeding 
science and arc based on an absolutiza- 
tion of the functionalistic viewpoint of 
natural science which leaves no room for 
naive experience, 562. 

—, HI, 

Ergebnisse und Probleme der Naturwis- 
scnschaften, 23, 36, 84, 100, 645, 646, 647, 
699, 719, 723, 744, 758. 

—, III, on secondary qualities; his refu¬ 
tation of “naive realism”, 36; he states 
that modern physics has abandoned any 
visible model of its formulae, 37; his view 
of the virus is connected with his so- 
called emergent evolutionism, 84; lie 
thinks that the rejection of the substance 
concept in physics affects the transcen¬ 
dental Idea of an individual whole; he 
confuses reality with its physical aspect, 
100; he considers an atom as a real part 
of a cell, because he depends on his 
emergent evolutionistic standpoint, 641; 


his pan-psycliical principle of continuity, 
and his “psychology of plants”, 646; col¬ 
loids are very sensitive to changes of 
electric and temperature conditions, 719; 
the acceptance of a second limit in the 
internal bio-physico-chemical constella¬ 
tion of a living organism can never con¬ 
tradict the results of modern physics and 
chemistry, 734; his criticism of Driesch, 
744; he is an adherent of “emergent 
evolutionism”, 762. 

Bayard, Emile, III, 

L’art de reconnaitre les styles, 142, 

Bayle, Peter, I, had undermined the 
foundations of the mathematical science 
ideal; he set forth an absolute cleft be¬ 
tween Christian faith and natural reason 
by his nominalist doctrine of two kinds 
of truth; he separated “practical reason” 
from the Humanistic science ideal; the 
Christian religion was in open conflict 
with human reason; he opposed the idea 
of the “Vernunftrcligion” and retained 
a place for the Christian religon in the 
“heart”, which view was blasphemy to 
Leibniz, 260. 

- H, 

Dictionnaire historique et critique, 353. 

•—, II, he applied Cartesian doubt to his¬ 
torical tradition; facts are not given, but 
must be established; he eradicates any 
bias of faith, education, etc.; but facts are 
not “history”; Cassirer’s praise of Bayle, 
353. 

Be”, The Copula: “To, II, its linguistic 
meanings; its logical meanings (Lask) ; 
does not only signify a logical relation of 
identity; and analytical implication, 436. 

Beautiful Soul, The, I, in Schiller’s 
conception, 463, 465. 

Beauty, I, is “freedom in appearance” 
according to Schiller, 463. 

—, II, of a landscape, 381. 

Beaver Dams, III, as psychical objects, 
109. 

Bedel, III, 

Die Frau und der Sozialismus, 457. 

—, III, with the disappearance of the 
State also the civil legal order will vanish; 
the capitalistic system of production and 
the economic interests of the bourgeois, 
and also private property will be at an 
end; Locke was right that the State is 
for the protection of these “innate human 
rights”, especially private property, 457. 

Behaviour, II, human behaviour is not 
an aspect, 68; is subjectivity, 113. 

—, III, the factual behaviour of people 
occurs within the cadre of an intricate 
network of typical structures of corre¬ 
lated communal, inter-communal, or in¬ 
ter-personal relationships, 178. 

Being, I, is only to be ascribed to God, 
whereas creation has only meaning, the 
dependent mode of reality or existence; 
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a true concept of being is impossible; the 
word being lias no unity of meaning; it 
may denote “essence”, e.g., in the thesis: 
“meaning is the mode of being of all 
that has been created”, 73; being and 
validity, reality and value; is “validity” 
one of the categories of modality in the 
Kantian sense?, in Neo-Kantianism, 7G. 

—,11, a metaphysical concept in Plato: 
ousia; a dialectical unity of movement 
and rest; transcendent, 9; Aristotle: the 
immanent essence of material substances, 
10; being is not a genus proximum of the 
aspects, but an analogical concept, 15; 
reason is the origin of being in Humanis¬ 
tic thought; Kant; Nicolai Hartmann 
comprises subject and Gcgcnstand in 
various ontological spheres, 19; N. Hart¬ 
mann's being is an undefined notion. 
In Aristotle “being” is the noumenal 
ground of all generic concepts; the first 
transcendental determinations arc, a.o., 
the being true and the being good; 
Augustinus identifies truth and being; 
the Scholastic ens realissimus or nous, 
20; Thomas Aquinas: Duns Scotus, 21, 
the universal determinations of being; 
Nic. Hartmann’s concept was made for 
the occasion, 21; Heidegger on being, 
Sein und Zeit, 22—2G; the being of all 
that is, in the philosophy of the cosmo- 
nomic Idea, is meaning; sinful subjecti¬ 
vity and meaning, 25; being and causa¬ 
lity in Thomas Aquinas, 39; analogia en- 
tis in Greek metaphysics, and the form- 
matter motive; Parmenides identifies 
being and logical thought; being is held 
together by Dike (anangke), 50. 

Below, Von, III, 

Der dcutsche Staat des Mitlelalters, 440, 
441. 

Die Entstehung der deutschen Stadtgc- 
meinde, 440. 

Der Ursprung der deutschen Stadlverfas- 
sung, 440. 

Territorium und Stadt, 440. 

—, III, his studies of the "medieval 
German State”; he points out the 
erroneous absolutization of the econo¬ 
mical historical viewpoint in the inter¬ 
pretation of the legal historical* material; 
lie does not realize the necessity of ap¬ 
plying a structural insight into the cha¬ 
racter of the State, 439, 440. 

Benevent, Roffredus V, III, 

Quacst. Sabbatliinae, 235, 

Bergmann, Ernst, I, 

Fichte und Goethe, 451. 

Bergson, H., I, time is the psychical dura¬ 
tion of feeling; all its moments inter¬ 
penetrate qualitatively; psychical durec 
is the absolute time, 27; he took over 
Nietzsche’s pragmatist and biological 
conception of the theoretical picture of 
the world created by scientific thought, 
46G. 


Bergson, II,, II, 

Introduction a la M6tapliysiquc, 480. 

La Pens6c ct Ie Mouvant, 481. 

Les deux sources de la morale et dc la 
religion, 312, 318. 

—, II, la dur6c is the creative qualitative 
vital stream of time; his irrationalistic 
psycliologistic metaphysics isolates psy¬ 
chical intuition and durfie theoretically; 
yet he feels obliged to connect intuition 
with concepts; [cf. s.v. Concept], 481; 
he misinterprets the cosmic continuity of 
time as psychic duration; he isolates in- 
tution theoretically from analysis in 
order not to fall back into the naive at¬ 
titude; he starts from the metaphysical 
prejudice that the full reality is given us 
in the actual psychic stream of lime; he 
lacks critical sclfreflection; his optimistic 
belief about the end of philosophical 
strife if only his intuitive metaphysical 
method were generally accepted, 482. 

Berkeley, I, 

Alcipliron, 273. 

—, I, criticized the Humanistic metaphy¬ 
sics of nature, 203; he overcame the ex¬ 
treme sensationalist nominalism of his 
earlier writings and recognized the logi¬ 
cal conformity 'to laws in the relations 
between the. Ideas, although in a nomi¬ 
nalistic fashion he only ascribes univer¬ 
sality to the signs; signs are material and 
instrument of scientific knowledge and 
no arbitrary names; the representative 
character of symbols has become the 
foundation of the possibility of know¬ 
ledge as representing the validity of the 
relations in our thought, 273; he criticized 
Locke’s “abstract ideas”, but overlooked 
the fact that Locke’s “simplest psychical 
element of consciousness is no less ab¬ 
stract than the concept of a “triangle in 
general”; from his “idealist” psycholo- 
gistic standpoint he had completely re¬ 
solved “nature” into sensory impressions; 
his thesis: “esse est percipi” was the 
counterpart to Leibniz’ mathematical ide¬ 
alism; Berkeley discarded Locke’s dis¬ 
tinction between “primary” and “second¬ 
ary” qualities of matter that had been 
made in accordance with Galileo’s and 
Newton’s physics, 274; B. gave up his 
earlier extreme nominalism, 283; he ex¬ 
plained the belief in the existence of an 
external world by his metaphysical con¬ 
ception of God, 291, 

Berlage, III, his views of the Artist’s task 
in architecture, 139. 

Berlin School, III, founded by R. Smend, 
387. 

Bernouilli, II, 

Diderot on him, 339. 

Bertallanffy, v., Ill, 

Handbuch der Biologic, 721, 733. 
Kritischc Theorie der Formbildung, 771. 
—, III, speaks of “autonomous totality 
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phenomena” instead of “vital” pheno¬ 
mena, 733. 

Berth, Edouard, III, French syndicalist; 
Petal csl mort, 405. 

Bertiiklot, R., II, 

L’Astrologic ct la pcnscc dc l’Asic, 324. 

II, rita; the astronomical world-order; 
derived from the Chaldeans, 324. 

Beseleh, Georg, II, criticism of the his¬ 
torical school of jurisprudence, 277. 

—, III, a Germanist adherent of the His¬ 
torical School of Jurisprudence, 402; his 
theory of the formal autonomy of private 
associations, 007, 070, 085. 

Betii, Karl, II, 

Religion und Magic bei den Naturvol- 
kern, 314, 319. 

—, II, a cult is never without the ethical 
moment, 319. 

Bkyeriiaus, Gisheut, III, 

Sludicn zur Staalsanschauung Calvins mil 
besonderc Reriicksichtigung seines Sou- 
vernnitatsbegriffs, 504. 

"Biblical” Humanism, I, of Erasmus, etc., 
512, 513. 

Biblical Motive, II, religious motive, 54. 

Biel, Gabriel, I, a more radical Nomina¬ 
list than Occam, 225. 

Bikhkns re Haan, J. A,, III, 

Die ticrisclie Instinktc und ihr Unihau 
durch Erfahrung, 85. 

Bina Marriage, III, among primitive 
peoples, 338. 

Binder, Julius, II, 

Philosophic des R edits, 213, 215. 

—, II, systematic and historical sciences 
of law share the same Gegcnstand, 213; 
language, social intercourse, religion, 
etc., arc historical; cultural development 
is the dialectical-temporal development 
of the absolute reason; legal science is 
related to “value” in Rickeht’s sense; but 
legal science is not identical with the 
science of legal history; he unintention¬ 
ally formulates the antinomy of his view; 
his Idea of justice, 214; from this Idea 
he tries to infer some transcendental 
juridical categories; he is aware of the 
difference between juridical and cultural 
categories; but he iiistorieizes law, 215. 
—. HI, 

Das Problem der Juristiscben Pcrson- 
lichkeit, 279, 088. 

—, his individualistic conception of legal 
subjectivity misinterprets the organic 
analogy in legal relations when lie says 
that legal representation destroys the 
juridical personality of the represented 
in favour of that of the representative, 
270. 

Binding, III, and Triepel denied that the 
genetic form of an association has any 
contractual character; they called it “Ver- 


ciubnrung”, i.c,, a unifying volitional act; 
parties are opposed to each other; the 
association is based on the egotistical 
principle of do ut des, 573. 

Binswanger, HI, on the meeting between 
I and Thou, 781. 

Bio-Ciiemical Constellation, III, it starts 
where the molecular or quasi crystalline 
structures of organic matter end; irradia¬ 
tion of nervous tissues; tendons; fibres; 
muscular contraction and myosin mole¬ 
cules, 72G; is denied by Drikscii, 741. 

Biogenetu: Law, III, formulated by 
Haeckel, 95.. 

Bio-Impulses, III, direct bio-physico- 
chemical constellations qualified by the 
central subjective vital function of the 
organism, 725; these impulses use a mini¬ 
mum of energy and arc spontaneous, 725; 
and metabolism, 731. 

Biologistic, II, biologistic interpretation 
of prine. of logical economy, 175; biolo- 
gistic view of History of Spknglkr, 195. 

Biology, I, and individuality structures, 
such as a tree, a cell, etc., 554. 

—, II, and society, 344. 

—, III, the modern biological theory and 
its substance concept, 23; Driescii’s ente- 
lecby and psychoid and Woltereck’s 
substantial “matrix” of “living matter” 
arc confusing, 23, 24; Muller’s theory of 
the specific energies of the sense organs 
and Locke’s doctrine of the subjective 
secondary qualities, 39; ttie terms “ex¬ 
ternal causes”, “energy” in a biological 
sense; an optic nerve docs not see, 40; 
the meaning of MOller’s theory; inade¬ 
quate stimuli arc of rare occurrence; the 
distinction between adequate and inade¬ 
quate stimuli presupposes the existence 
of objective sensory qualities, 41; Mul¬ 
ler’s theory refuted by the empirical 
facts supposed to confirm it; an adequate 
stimulus is required for the normal activ¬ 
ity of the sense organs; the untenable 
consequences of MUller’s theory in ani¬ 
mal life, 42; Helmholtz’s theory of differ¬ 
ences of modality and those of quality; 
sensations of musical tone, 43; the cen¬ 
tral function in the thing structures of a 
tree is biological, 5G; the central vital 
function is the qualifying function; it is 
the last subject function of a tree’s tem¬ 
poral structure; but a tree does not only 
function in the prc-psychicnl aspects; if 
it did, it would be a “Ding an sicli”; 
thinghood is not enclosed in any single 
modal aspect, 5G; a tree’s object func¬ 
tions, 57; the result of a theoretical elimi¬ 
nation of the logical object function, 57, 
58; the qualifying vital function unfolds 
the earlier aspects and directs them in 
a typical manner, and they acquire an 
internal intermodal structural coherence 
of which we have an implicit inarticulate 
awareness in naive experience, 59; the 
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concept of ‘'species”, 80; classificatory 
and typological method in biology and 
psychology and, psychiatry, 81; the 
difference between animals and plants, 
83—87; there is no higher "logical” 
genus embracing plants, animals and 
man; there is not a type: "living being”; 
Aristotle’s genus of “sensory being”, 87; 
geno- and variability types, radical type; 
parasitical forms of symbiosis, 93; cf. 
Type Concept; examples of genotypes 
within a radical type in animals; sub- 
types, 94; the cell is the last independent 
viable unity of a living mass; its thing- 
structure is not resolved in the biotic 
function; the reality of a cell is beyond 
doubt, but not directly accessible to naive 
experience; its vital function directs the 
pre-vital modes; its thing-structure ex¬ 
presses itself objectively in the theoret¬ 
ically opened sensory image of percep¬ 
tion, in its post psychical functions, etc.; 
histological discoveries; exoplasmatic 
constituents; cndoplasinatic corpuscles in 
a cell deprived of its nucleus, 102; ant¬ 
hills, birds’ nests, beaver dams, spiders’ 
webs, etc., 107; mineral formations in the 
protoplasm of rhizopods, 108; organic and 
inorganic, 105; wood cells of a tree, 129, 
131; mechanistic versus vitalistie biology, 
733. 

Bio-Molecules, III, are the smallest living 
units within a cell-structure, 722; their 
existence has not been proved, 757. 

Bio-physical Aspects, III, of family life, 
301—306. 

Bio-physico-chemical Constellations, 
III, have biotically directed physico che¬ 
mical functions of material components, 
725. 

Bio-politics, III, negro- and kaffir-prob¬ 
lems in S. Africa and the U.S.A.; tyranny, 
498. 

Bio-Substance, III, is denied by Driesch, 
732; in Wolterecic; he means: “living 
mass”; comparable with radio active ele¬ 
ments, 750, 751, 752, 755, 759, 760. 

Bio-Synthesis, III, Woltereck’s pro¬ 
gramme, 728. 

Biotic Aspect, II, its meaning-kernel is 
life; its phenomena are a.o. autonomous 
procreation; preservation in change, 107; 
these phenomena arc subjective analo¬ 
gies; the contest between mechanists and 
vitalists; life belongs to the fundamental 
modal horizon of human experience; its 
presence cannot be decided by experi¬ 
ments; as soon as we establish the fact 
that a living being has originated, we 
appeal to an irreducible modal aspect of 
experience and not to phenomena whose 
interpretation presupposes this funda¬ 
mental aspect, 108; life expresses itself 
in an organic relation, which is a retro- 
cipatory moment; this organic relation 


implies unity in multiplicity (number); 
biotic space in the bio-milieu; biotic 
movement, 109; botic movement is inten¬ 
sive and qualitative development founded 
in the original meaning of movement; 
energy exchange in the living organism 
has nil organizing biotic direction, 110; 
sensory space refers back to biotic space, 
168; biotic retrocipations in primitive 
culture, 270. 

—, III, of a sculpture, 112; of the Slate, 
494. 

Biotic Interlacements, III, in a commu¬ 
nity; in a family: 229, 300, 301. 

Biran de, Maine, I, a French spiritualist, 
525. 

Bird, II, feeding its young ones, 374. 

Bird’s Nest, A, I, is conceived of as a 
typical object of life, in the naive alti¬ 
tude, 42; it has objective aesthetic quali¬ 
ties, 43. 

—, III, as a psychical object, 107, 109. 
Bismarck, II, as a leader of history, 243. 
Black, Max, II, 

The Nature of Mathematics, 78, 79. 

Blastopore, III, the invagination of the 
gastrula , in case of transplantation of 
cells from the blastopore; the blastopore 
must contain the organizing centre, ac¬ 
cording to Spemann, 752, 753. 

Blond Beast, The, I, according to 
Nietzsche, 211. 

Blondel, Maurice, I, his thought breaks 
with Thoinism; he was influenced by 
French Spiritualism (Maine de Biran), 
Ravaisson, Laciielier, Boutroux and 
others, and continues the Augustinian 
tradition, although he does not reject (in 
a radical sense) the autonomy of philoso¬ 
phical thought. Blondel is a disciple of 
Oll6 Laprune, and starts with the im¬ 
manence standpoint to show its defi¬ 
ciency by means of an irrationalistic ami 
activistic metaphysical interpretation of 
thought and being inspired by Leibnizian 
thought and its irrationalist and univer- 
salist turn in Schelling’s “concrete and 
absolute thought”; later on he underwent 
the influence of Bergson’s philosophy of 
life; Maledranche’s “visio omnium re¬ 
rum in Deo”; Blondel lacks in principle 
a transcendental critique of philosophic 
thought, 525; he attempts a dialectical 
synthesis of the Humanist and the Scho¬ 
lastic mdtives; there is no inner connec¬ 
tion between Blondclism and the philo¬ 
sophy of the Cosmonomic Idea, 526. 

—, II, he aims at a synthesis between 
Augustinianism and phenomenology, and 
the irrationalistic philosophy of life, 590; 
and Scheler, 591. 

Boas, III, 

Kultur und Rasse, 495. 
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Boas, Fhanz, III, Am eric an ethnologist of 
the critical school, 332; accepts historical 
coherences between primitive cultures; 
reject the method of “complex forma¬ 
tion”, 333; rejects the existence of “pri¬ 
mary races” for political reasons, 495. 

Booin, Jean, I, his concept'of sovereignty, 
311. 

-—, III, his idea of sovereignty; absolutist 
theory, 395, 398; the State embraces the 
whole of society and all organizations 
and relationships, 452, G62. 

Body, II, human body, 147; in Kant: 
material body, the concept, and “exten¬ 
ded”, and “heaviness”, 437. 

Body and Soul, III, cf.: The Human Body; 
the body is the structural whole of man’s 
temporal appearance; the soul is the 
radical unity of his transcendent spiri¬ 
tual existence, 89; the human body is 
qualified by the act-structure; it is not a 
“thing”, 198; Body and soul in Aristotle, 
211; Plato viewed the body as the vehi¬ 
cle of the soul, 778; Aristotle’s subjecti¬ 
vistic view of the human body, 779. 

Body of Christ, The, (Corpus Christi), 
III, the Biblical phrase “from one blood” 
does not have a universalistic sense; 
three transcendental problems of socio¬ 
logy, 168; the central religious communi¬ 
ty and the Christian motive of creation, 
fall and redemption, 169; sphere sover¬ 
eignty, coherence, radical unity, mean¬ 
ing totality, 170; structure and factual 
reality, 171; positivization, 173; genetic 
and existential forms, 174; correlation 
between communal and inter-individual 
relations, 176; tlieir enkapsis, 181; human 
society cannot exist as ah unintegrated 
diversity, 182; institutional and non-in- 
stitutional communities, 187; differen¬ 
tiated and undifferentiated communities, 
188; Church and State; voluntary associ¬ 
ations, 189; naive experience of commu¬ 
nities, 192; inter-individual intercourse 
is the background to the community of 
family life, 194; the radical spiritual soli¬ 
darity of mankind, 195; membership of 
the Body of Christ is independent of all 
temporal communal relationships, 196; 
St. Paul on the Body of Christ; Thomas 
Aquinas synthesis with Aristotle’s view; 
the transcendent religious root of the 
human race, 214; the Church cannot be 
identified with the fulness of the Body of 
Christ, the Corpus Christi; and it is not 
the perfect society of the whole of Chris¬ 
tian life, 215; limitations put on the com¬ 
petence of the state in connection with 
the Church, the family, education, the 
religious centre of personality, by God’s 
sovereignty; the social bonds of mankind 
cannot be enclosed in earthly life; Ge- 
lasius distinguished between the compe¬ 
tence of Church and State, 216, 218, 240. 


Boethius, III, 

Dc duabus naturis ct una persona 
Christi, 6. 

■—, III, definition of personality with the 
aid of the substance concept, 6. 

Boiiatec, J., II, 

Calvin und das Rccht, 161. 

-, III, 

Calvin und das Recht, 480; 

Die organischc Idee in dcr Gedankcnwelt 
Calvins, 510; 

Calvin’s Lchre vom Staat und Kirche, 532, 

Bohmer, J. H., Ill, 

Jus ecclesiast. prot., 517. 

—-, III, defended the territorial system of 
Church government, and made room for 
the settlement of doctrinal controversial 
questions, 517. 

Bohr, Niels, III, his formula concerning 
the atom spectrum results, 706; his “re¬ 
lation of incertitude” shows the limits of 
mathematical causal explanation as re¬ 
gards a living organism, 715, 726, 727. 

Boileau, II, 

L’Art Poetique, 346,' 

Bolingbroke, II, 

Letters on the Study and Use of History, 
350. 

Bolshevist Views, III, of the State; 
Pasjoekanin, 459." 

Bonhoeffer, Dietrich, III, his poem: Der 
Freund, 179, 180. 

Book, III, the structure of a book, 110; a 
reading book, etc., 151—153; the opening 
of its lingual function by a reader’s actu¬ 
alization, 152. 

Bouwman, H., Ill, 

Gereformcerd Kerkrecht, 513, 514. 

Borkovsky, S. von Dunis, I, 

Spinoza, 250. 

Bossu, Le, II, 

Traite du poeme epique, 346. 

Bossuet, II, and the Christian view of 
history, 268. 

Bourgeois, II, bourgeois money makers, 
361. 

Boutroux, I, his anti-rationalistic Neo- 
Scholasticism, 525. 

Brahman, II, 324. 

BnAEN, The, III, the brain is the physico¬ 
chemical condition, the partial ground 
of what happens in it, in Dmesch, 742. 

Brehier, III, 

Tlieorie des incorporels dans l’ancien 
Stoicisine, 226. 

Brentano, Franz, I, he ascribes to feeling 
an intentional relation to a “Gegenstand”; 
he posits the intentional relatedness of 
every act of consciousness to a “Gegen¬ 
stand”, 52. 
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—, II, distinguishes the intentional con¬ 
tent of consciousness as “meaning” from 
sensory impressions, 28; Erlcbnis, 112; 
space perception, 367, 373. 

Biientano, L., Ill, 

Eine Gcschichtc der wirtschaftliehen 
Enlsvicklung Englands, 673. 

Broglie, Louis ok, III, 

La physique moderne et les Quanta, 706. 
—, II, incongruity between quantum 
mechanics and the conception of physical 
space in Einstein’s theory of relativity, 
101 . 

Brouwer, II, an intuitionist mathemati¬ 
cian, 78; criticized Cantor’s “set-theory”, 
340. 

Brown, I, his mechanistic association 
psychology, 264. 

Brunner, August, III, 

Der Stufenbau der Welt, 5, 6. 

HI, Neo-Scholastic writer, on the con¬ 
cept “substance”, 5; essence and acciden¬ 
tal changes; his view of the human -I- 
ness contradicts the concept of “sub¬ 
stance”, 6. 

BnuNNEn, Emil, I, 

Das Gebot und die Ordnungcn, 510, 520, 
521; 

Das Einmaligc und die Existcnzcharak- 
ter, 519; 

Gercchligkeit, 521. 

—, I, there is a point of contact between 
nature and grace, 66; he rejects the Bi¬ 
blical view of Law and replaces it by an 
irrationalistic ethics of love which must 
break through the temporal divine ordi¬ 
nances because they are not the true “will 
of God”; lie fulminates against the Idea 
of a Christian science, philosophy, cul¬ 
ture, 519; politics, etc.; this indicates a 
new synthesis, this time with Kantianism 
and Existentialism; he tries to accom¬ 
modate Lutheran Nominalistic dualism 
of nature and grace to Calvin’s view of 
the Law; if a Christian philosophy, etc., 
is impossible, this sphere is withdrawn 
from Christ; and then accommodations 
are unavoidable; Brunner absolutizes 
love at the expense of justice, misinter¬ 
prets the central commandment of love; 
his Idea of justice is Neo-Kantian, it is a 
“purely formal value”; he denies the ful¬ 
ness of meaning of the Cross, 520; his 
thought must lead to antinomies, 521. 

— H, 

Das Gebot und die Ordnungen, 156; 

Die Gcrcclitigkcit, 157; 

Cf.: 143, 158, 159. 

—, II, his dialectical theological ethics, 
143; his definition of Christian ethics, 156; 
the perfect cannot be just; the meaning 
of Divine Justice; in his work: „Die Ge- 
rechtigkeit” Brunner avoids this erro¬ 
neous view; here he holds that love pre¬ 
supposes justice; he opposes the fulness 
of religious love to the temporal ordinan¬ 


ces; he wants to build Christian ethics 
on the basis of the actions proceeding 
from religious love within the framework 
of all the temporal ordinances; this is an 
after effect of the dualislic schema of 
nature and grace in Luther’s thought; it 
leads to the identification of morality 
and the Christian religion; everywhere 
in his thought there arise antinomies, 
157; he absolutizes temporal love; his 
conception of the Law is erroneous, 158, 
159. 

—, III, 

Das Gebot und die Ordnungen, 281, 302, 
322, 402, 403, 422, 506, 522, 530, 532, 534, 
539, 540, 541, 542, 550, 551, 552, 553. 

—, III, Jaw and morality are contrasted; 
this is a result of the absolutization of 
civil inter-individual law; Brunner 
knows no other positive law besides 
state-law; he calls this view the anti¬ 
natural attitude of the Reformed view of 
life, but it is the individualistic “natural 
law” conception, 281; numerical relations 
in a family point to monogamy as the 
order of creation, 302; he calls love a 
“sandy ground” as the basis of marriage, 
322; the fundamental nature of the State 
is half demonic, namely: power, 402; the 
State is an enigmatic formation and 
escapes any univocal theory; this riddle 
points back to the riddle of creation and 
fall within man; Brunner relapses into a 
synthesis with the immanence stand¬ 
point by accepting the latter’s dialectical 
principle; his false contrast between na¬ 
ture and grace in his opposition between 
love and law; he confuses the subjective 
realization of the factor “power” with 
its structural meaning and denies the 
possibility of a Christian State, 403; 
power is called an irrational product of 
history with its “hidden god”; Brunner 
tries to combine the Biblical motive of 
creation and fall with Humanistic irra¬ 
tionalism, 404; the “morale” of an army, 
422; Kirche des Glaubens and Kultge- 
meinde, 509; the organized (Church) in¬ 
stitution must at least document itself be¬ 
fore the world as a manifestation of the 
Church..., 522; sects nearly always arise 
through the fault of the Church, 532; as a 
rule the sect will approach the Church 
institution more and more in the second 
or third generation, 534; his undefined 
concept “order” (Ordnung) is unservice¬ 
able, 538; a confessional Church may be¬ 
come a sect through misunderstanding 
the Gospel; a national Church, recogniz¬ 
ing infant baptism, may influence the 
whole nation, 540; the manner in which 
the Church is organized is not decisive; 
only the living Word of God is decisive, 
541; Christ’s inheritance is divided, who 
shall investigate who has retained or ac¬ 
quired the biggest part! this is relativism 
with respect to the Church, 542; a church 
without a living congregational diaconate 
must be mortally ill; necessity of an 
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ecclesiastical function of charity, .555; 
Brunner only recognizes State law, op¬ 
posing it to “natural law”, 551; lie only 
rejects naturalistic positivism; his “cri¬ 
tical” positivism is no improvement; 
he opposes cult community and Church 
of faith; the cult community and a 
material legal order; and is subservient 
to the “commandment of the moment” 
which cancels the legal order, 552; in 
matters of faith the cult community has 
some share in the divine authority, but 
its legal orders arc derived from the 
State; the juridical form is alien to the 
content embraced by it; here is the dua¬ 
lism between “nature” and “grace”, 553. 

Bruno, Giordano, I, is obsessed and en¬ 
ticed by the endless, 194; his pantheistic 
philosophy embraced Cusanus’ doctrine 
of the Infinite, and of the coincidentia 
oppositorum; infinite nature is reflected 
in the microcosm of the human personal¬ 
ity; nature as “nalura naturata” is the 
self-development of God (nalura natu- 
rans); the opposition between the “Jen- 
seits” and the “Dicsscils” of Christian 
dogmatics is ascribed to the standpoint 
of sensory appearance and imagination, 
an exploded anthropomorphism in Coper¬ 
nicus’ sense; Buuno is at pains to recon¬ 
cile the unity of homogeneousness of in¬ 
finite nature in all its parts to the Idea of 
the creating individuality of the monads, 
199, 200; later on Leibniz transformed 
Bruno’s aesthetically tinted individualism 
in his conception of the monad as a 
microcosm into a mathematical one, 230; 
the tendency of activity in the personality 
ideal penetrated the Idea of the cosmos, 
231. 

—, II, his eosmonomic idea, 593, 

Bryce, James, III, 

Modern Democracies, 00G, G07. 

—-, III, political parties are indispensiblc 
in a large and free country; they awaken 
the public spirit of the people; create 
order in the chaos of the enormous mass 
of electors; party discipline counteracts 
political egoism and corruption, G07. 

Buber, Martin, II, 

I eh und Du, 143, 

—, II, Modern Christian existentialism 
has taken over Buber’s distinction be¬ 
tween “experience of the world” and the 
“I-thou” relation; the latter does not 
allow of rules and laws and boundaries; 
ethical relations are supposed to be ex¬ 
tremely personal and existential; this 
view is based on the Humanistic motive 
of nature and freedom; the I-thou meet¬ 
ing is central and religious, not specific¬ 
ally ethical, and not in the temporal or¬ 
der of human existence; Buber has con¬ 
siderably influenced dialectical theolo¬ 
gians, 143, 

Building, A, III, is a soeio cultural ob¬ 
ject; a Bank building and art, 140. 


Building-Plan Theory, III, and the dua- 
Hslic substance concept, 745, 

BGning, Erwin, III, 

Sind die Orgauismen mikrophysikaliseho 
Systcme*?, 044. 

Burckiiardt, Jacob, I, 

Kultur der Renaissance in Italien, 192. 

—, II, rejected Ranke’s idea of World- 
history, 282, 

Burlesque, II, the burlesque in Classi¬ 
cism, 347. 

Burning House, II, Burning house and 
meaning, 31. 


C 

Caesar, Julius, II, as a historical leader, 
243. 

—, HI, 

De Bello Gallico, 356. 

Calky, II, and Klein, on projective geo¬ 
metry, 105, 

Calvin, John, a, I, 

Kpitre a tous amateurs de Jesus Christ, 4; 
Institulio religionis Christianae, 516, 517, 
519, 523; 

Seneca’s De dementia, 5 16; 

De acterna pracdestinationac, 518. 

—, b , I, 

Comm, in Mosis libros V, 518. 

—, I, man wanted to be something in 
himself, 4; Calvin’s judgment: “Dcus legi- 
bus solutus est, sed non cxlex” touches the 
foundations of all speculative philosophy, 
93; he expounded in his Institutio the 
authentic Christian conception of Augus¬ 
tine that all knowledge of the cosmos 
depends on self-knowledge, 196; Calvin 
passed through an early Humanistic 
period, 515; but when he reached the 
turning point of his life he abandoned 
any Nominalistic and Scholastic view¬ 
point to adopt a Biblical view; he main¬ 
tained that the true nature of man can¬ 
not be opposed to grace, but was in 
its root corrupted by the fall into sin 
and is restored, "renewed”, by God’s 
grace in Jesus Christ, 516; he called "na¬ 
tural theology” an “audacious curiosity” 
of human reason, 517; his statement: 
“Dcus legibus solutus est” implies that 
all creation is subject to the Law; the 
Christian remains subjected to the Deca¬ 
logue; his struggle with the Anabaptists 
who opposed the sermon on the Mount to 
civil ordinances, 518; his view implies 
the rejection of the Aristotelian-Thomis- 
tic "lex naturalis” with its “substantial 
forms”, 519; Calvin must not be consid¬ 
ered as a pater angelicus of Reformed 
philosophical thought; be had no philo¬ 
sophic system; the development of a 
Christian philosophy is actually stimu¬ 
lated by the Biblical basic motive of the 
Reformation and shows a constant 



striving after reformation; this precludes 
the canonizing of any one system; its 
basic Idea embraces the religious anti¬ 
thesis between the apostasy of nature 
and its destiny according to creation, 
522; it recognizes in “common grace” a 
counter force against the destructive 
work of sin in the cosmos; because the 
antithesis between sin and creation is 
really abrogated by the redemption in 
Jesus Christ; common grace must not be 
dualistically opposed to particular grace; 
both are subordinated to the “honour and 
glory of God”; the root of common grace 
is Christ, 523. 

II. 

Institutio, 501; 

Comment, in ep. ad Col. 3 U .152; 

Op. 27,560; — 27,588; — 26,502ff.101. 

cf. 243. 

—, II, all the virtues are summarized in 
love, 152; against the Anabaptists he 
maintains that justice is in the interest 
of love, 161; as a leader in a cultural 
sense, 243. 

III, 

C. R. 66, 635; — 504; 

Institutio rcligionis Chr., 520, 533, 534, 
535, 542, 548. 

—, III, the State is a “beautiful order”, in 
which prevails “symmcti'ia, proporlia 
its opposite is a “confusum et dissipation 
chaos”, 480; Christ’s kingship; we do not 
have an earthly king as Christ’s image, 
for Christ gives life to the church Him¬ 
self, 504; the Church is the Body of 
Christ, i.e. the una sancta ecclesia, 509, 
510; he connects the invisible with the vi¬ 
sible church and recognizes only Christ’s 
authority in the latter cxereised through 
Christ’s Word and Spirit; he emphasizes 
the dependence of the coininunal law of 
the Church on the exceptional structure 
of this instituion, 519; and claims sphere 
sovereignty for the latter, also in a juri¬ 
dical sense; Church authority functions 
in all aspects of its temporal institution; 
because it is a real organized community; 
the disposition of the four offices and 
the congregation’s share in their election 
was exclusively inferred from the New 
Testament; there was no question of 
democracy or people’s sovereignty, or a 
modern system of representation, 520; 
the authority (to administer the Divine 
Word) has not been given to these men 
themselves but to the office of wich they 
are the bearers; or, to say it more clear¬ 
ly, it has been given to the Word whoso 
ministry lias been entrusted to them, 
533; Calvin stresses St. Paul’s attitude 
to the Corinthian Church with all its 
sins, 534; the Church is the mother of 
our faith in Christ Jesus, 535; his view 
of the Church Confession, 542. 

Calvinism, I, according to Rickert, 149. 
—, III, according to Troeltsch Calvi¬ 
nism is individualistic, the same view in 
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Sciimaleniiach, Tuoeltscii and Weber, 
247. 

Canonists, III, they were the first to con¬ 
ceive of organized communities in the 
concept of a person; a persona ficta; the 
nniversitas is a juridical name, not a real 
person, something incorporeal; there are 
only natural persons, 233; a universila.s 
is not a socictas; the hierarchical church 
institute had its unity from above, through 
Christ’s representative the Pope and his 
clergy; the laity were not active mem¬ 
bers; the church is a persona ficta; 
canonists followed the absolutistic view 
of Roman law and did not allow any in¬ 
ternal structural diversity in the univer- 
sitates; there was only one Roman uni- 
versitas personarum, viz. the state, a 
legal person; other universitates required 
the State’s recognition by a lex specialis; 
canonists did not recognize free corpo¬ 
rations in State or Church; such freedom, 

234, evidenced anarchy, and was dan¬ 
gerous; canonist accommodation of tlu* 
Roman legal concept universitas to the 
Church and its sub-divisions; the univer¬ 
sitas became a foundation; the Church is 
a persona ficta, an individuum, a unity 
without plurality; church authorities are 
outside of the Church in a juridical sense, 
because the fictitious person lacks legal 
capacity of acting; internally the Church 
is fitted into a representational theory, 

235. 

Canon Law, II, and the study of legal 
history, 197; justa causa doctrine; the 
principle of the freedom of contract in 
Canon Law was taken over by Germanic 
Law; and “natural” ethical law, 359. 

—, III, 233, 235. 

Cantor, II, 

Grundlagen einer allgcmeinen Mannigfal- 
tigkeitslehre, 87, 90, 91. 
cf. 340. 

—II, Iransfinite numbers; actual or 
completed infinity of a series in the in¬ 
finite and the infinitesimal orders; this 
is antinomic, 87; the convergent infinite 
series is arithmetical in his view, 91. 

Capitalist, III, concept of capitalist is 
oriented to the absolutized economic as¬ 
pect in Marxism, 165. 

Carlyle, III, 

A History of Medieval Political Theory in 
the West, 232. 

Carnap, R., II, 

Der Raum, 78, 96. 

—, II, on formal space, 63; on topological 
space as a receptacle, 96. 

Carolingians, The, II, answered the 
challenge of the Arabian invasion and 
the private power formations of the 
Frankish seigneurs, 253. 

Carolingian Renaissance, II, of science 
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and art was founded on the establishment 
of the Carolingian Empire, 191. 

Carolinoian Statu, III, this State existed 
while the inter-individual relations had 
not yet been completely emancipated 
from undifferentiated communities, and 
the medieval Church, 659. 

Carpzovius, III,. 

Diss. de jure decid. theol, controv., 51G. 

Cartesian Douut, II, applied by Bayle to 
historical tradition, 353. 

Cassirer, I, 

Philosophic der symbolisehen Formen, 
55; 

Das Erkcnntnisproblem, 199, 228, 229, 
240, 247, 249, 265, 282, 340, 342, 344, 345, 
349, 350; 

Leibniz’ System in seinen wissensch. 
Crundlagcn, 229, 255; 

Die Philosophic der AufJdarung, 462. 

—, I, on the basis of anthropological and 
ethnological data he established that in 
the mythological sphere selfknowledge 
is dependent on the knowledge of deities, 
55; the relation between the new Huma¬ 
nistic concept of the ego and the new 
concept of nature, 199; he rejects Riehl's 
interpretation of David Hume, 282; he 
thinks that Kant conceived of time and 
space as “conccptus singulares” before 
he conceived them as forms of intuition, 
but Cassirer has overlooked the termino¬ 
logy in Kant’s inaugural oration, 345. 

—, II, 

Die Philosophic der Aufklarung, 346, 347, 
348, 350, 351, 354; 

Substanz Begriff und Funktions Begriff, 
83, 103; 

Philosophic dcr symbolisehen Formen, 
316, 318, 320, 321, 323, 324, 326, 328, 330. 
—, II, rejects Russell’s logificalion of 
number, 83; on the change from the geo¬ 
metry of measure to that of positions, 
103; mana-idea; personal and imperso¬ 
nal, natural and super-natural are merged 
in it, 316; criticizes Durkheim’s view of 
toteinism; animals and humans; their 
unity of action proves their unity of es¬ 
sence, 318; totemistic communities ab¬ 
sorb individuality entirely; the power of 
the primitive communal consciousness, 
320; pisteutic conception of self in rela¬ 
tion to the deity is mythical; the con¬ 
centrated self is reached in myth by pro¬ 
jecting new images of deity; man knows 
himself only insofar as he can visualize 
himself in his idols, 323; mythical con¬ 
sciousness, 324; myth and the theoretical 
-I- of transcendental apperception, 325; 
on Classicist art, 346; Leibniz’ treatise: 
Von der Weisheit; Boileau’s reduction of 
the individuality of an artefact to law- 
conformity is not critized by Cassirer, 
347; his view of Condillac’s theory, 348; 
on Voltaire’s attempt to save human 
freedom from deterministic science, 351; 


praises Bayle excessively, 353; criticism 
of Voltaire, 354. 

Casti-Connurii, III, the Encyclical, 319. 

Catalysts, III, in fermentation processes, 
716; compared with lubricants, by Ost- 
wald, 731. 

Categorical Imperative, II, is the pure 
form of the respect for the ethical law, 
in the sense of respect for the Idea of 
mankind, according to the Humanistic 
ideal of personality, 149. 

—, III, in Kant, 749. 

Categories, II, in Kant, 13; Kelsen, 17, 
42; Kant’s cosmological Ideas; the Idea 
is a “Ding an sich” to which the catego¬ 
ries of the understanding are applied as 
logical determinations without the aid of 
any sensory experience; thus reason gets 
involved in antinomies, 43; of quantity 
in Kant arc merely analogical concepts, 
58; Aristotle’s system of categories was 
influenced by metaphysical and lin¬ 
guistic considerations; they are basic 
forms of predication' about the existent, 
445; refer to sensibility in Kant, 495; in 
Kant, are the foundations of the syn¬ 
thesis; Kant derives them from the table 
of logical judgments, 506 ff.; independent 
of sensibility, 507; there is one synthesis 
of categories and time, 508; Aristotle’s 
categories of possibility and actuality 
were based on the form-matter scheme, 
512; “of knowledge” in critical epistemo¬ 
logy, 517. 

CATHnEiN, Victor, II, Recht, Naturrecht, 
und positives Recht, 162. 

— HI, 

Moralphilosophie: Die Ehc als naturrecht- 
liche Institution, 313, 321. 

—, III, the principal aim of marriage is 
not the personal welfare of the marriage 
partners but that of the human species, 
the honourable maintenance and propa¬ 
gation of the human race, 313. 

Causality, I, is dialectically related to 
freedom in Kant, 90; it is psychologized 
by David Hume, 280; the law of physical 
causality is an innate idea in Descartes; 
it is an eternal truth to the mathematical 
science ideal; factual verity to Leibniz, 
298; a habitual junction of successive 
events in Hume, 299; Wolff derived cau¬ 
sality from the logical principle of con¬ 
tradiction; Kant opposed this view, 335; 
it is a natural-scientific category exclusi¬ 
vely related to sensory experience never 
to "Dinge an sich”, in Kant, 381; causal¬ 
ity in Fichte’s thought, 443; the classical 
concept of causality has been abandoned 
in twentieth century physics; and resol¬ 
ved into a purely mathematical concept of 
function, 557. 

—, II, the “sole causality of God”; free 
causes, 38; causality in the Thomistic 
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proofs of the existence of Got], 39; cau¬ 
sality is a modal meaning-moment; the 
human ego is the super-modal cause of his 
actions, 40; a purely modal cause is a 
theoretical abstraction; causality cannot 
be defined in the super-temporal; the 
speculative • concept of God as “prima 
causa”, 41; cause and effect are analogi¬ 
cal moments in the structure of the ener¬ 
gy aspect, 110; causality, according to 
J. S. Mill, 119; in Kant it is a transcen¬ 
dental-logical category, 120; juridical 
causality, 182; historical causality, 251; 
Ricicert’s views; ‘‘individual causality”, 
254; Dilthey excludes causality as un- 
liistorical, 255; so does Spengler, 283; 
historical development and natural cau¬ 
sality, 283; causality is implied in the 
concept “happening”, 438; Kant ascribes 
physical meaning to the category of 
causality, 512. 

—, III, a substance is a first cause making 
a thing into an individual whole, 12; 
Driesch’s entelecliy, 23, 24; Russell's 
opposition of the causa! theory of per¬ 
ception to the “common sense” view, 23; 
causality in Kant is a category of rela¬ 
tion, 27; causality in naive experience, 
34; external causes; modal aspects of 
causality, 40; there is no causal relation 
between the aspects, 62; the intcrmodal 
unity of a thing and the internal thing- 
causality, 63; such causality is not sub¬ 
stantial, 66; there is no mutual causal 
encroachment of one modal sphere upon 
the modal spheres of the others; struc¬ 
tural causality pre-supposcs a total view 
and can only be handled as a transcen¬ 
dental idea, 159; totality causality and 
quantitative causality in Diuescii, 735. 

Cave cultures, II, the investigation of 
cave cultures is not a genuinely historical 
theme, 265. 

Cell, I, a living cell is a typical indivi¬ 
duality structure, 554, 

—, II, in biology we are confronted with 
the typical numerical relations between 
the particles of a cell, the typical number 
of chromosomes, 425. 

—III, a cell of the body of an animal, 
85, 86; is undoubtedly real, but not 
directly accessible to naive experience, 
102; structure of a living cel!; the last 
independent viable unity of a living 
mass, 102; the word “cell” denotes an 
undefined genera! concept and says 
nothing about the individuality structure 
of the living unit in question; germ cells 
of plants and animals; germ cell of a 
human being refers to the mystery of 
the spiritual centre of human existence 
transcending all temporal structures; the 
germ cell of a plant is biotically qualified; 
the “psychology of plants” cannot de¬ 
monstrate the existence of subjective mo¬ 
dal feeling in plants; the biotic reaction 
to stimuli and their utilization should not 
be confused with genuine feeling; the 


leaves of the mimosa pudica; insectivo¬ 
rous plants like the droscra roluudifolia; 
these reactions have sensory analogies in 
feeling; in protozoa the cell possesses 
“nervous-like spheres”; the background 
to the “psychology of plants” is the Lcih- 
nizian principle of continuity, 645; the 
borderline cases between the vegetable 
and the animal kingdoms pre-suppose the 
radical typical boundaries; the germ cell 
implies the architecture of the differen¬ 
tiated body as a pre-disposition, not as a 
“pre-formation”; it is as if every indivi¬ 
dual cell has been given the plan of the 
whole; this integrating tendency is mani¬ 
fest, c.g., in regenerative phenomena; 
Driescii’s experiments with the eggs of 
sea-urchins (echinoidea); the structural 
plan of the total animal realizes itself in 
its parts, 646; the experiments made in 
connection with the transplantation and 
implantation of groups of cells and with 
the cultivation of free cell-cultures out¬ 
side the living organism; they do not 
prove that separate cells possess an in¬ 
dependent natural inner destination dif¬ 
ferent from that of the total organism; 
organic disease like sarcoma, and goiter; 
the modal causal functional coherence of 
the vital phenomena within the physico¬ 
chemical sphere is not annihilated by the 
internal structural law of the individual¬ 
ity structures functioning in this aspect; 
there is a harmonious coherence between 
the functional and the structural typical 
view of life phenomena, 647; the real parts 
of a cell are its nucleus and the proto¬ 
plasm, 638; the cell is the smallest unity 
capable of independent life discovered up 
to now, 718; development of surface of 
solved matter in a cell; enormous surface 
charges of electrity render a cell sensi¬ 
tive to changes of electric condition and 
temperature, 719; most cells have an al¬ 
veolar form of plasm, 719; hylocentric, 
kinocentric, morphoccntric structures; a 
living cell has a centred structure; meta¬ 
bolism and its effects are directed from 
this centre; the nucleus; chromatin, 720; 
endo- and exoplasm; non-living compo¬ 
nents; the organic catalysts: enzymes and 
ferments, 723; a cell cannot live in the 
molecular or crystalline matter structu¬ 
res, 769; a living cell-organism is enkap- 
tically founded in a mixture of matter 
which it binds within its own individual¬ 
ity structure, 770. 

Cell-Body, III, is to be distinguished 
from the cell-organism; organic combi¬ 
nations in plasm and nucleus are compli¬ 
cated and labile, 715; in animals is an 
enkaptic form-totality, with a psychical 
leading structure, 765; its living organism 
cannot contain lifeless parts, 766. 

Central Command, I, is the command of 
love, GQ. 

Certainty, II, feeling of certainty in 
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failh, 115; two types in Volkp.lt: intui¬ 
tive certainty originating from the logi¬ 
cal necessity of thought, and the certain¬ 
ly derived from the moral law, .477. 

Chair, A, III, is a kind of seat; it lias a 
biotic characteristic; the cultural need 
of man, 134. 

Challenge, I, the world is an infinite 
active chain of challenges, according to 
Fichte, 476. 

-II, in Toynuee’s sense, is at the same 
lime an appeal to the normative task of 
the real formers of history, a historical 
lest of their qualification as leaders in 
the process of cultural development, 252, 
253. 

Chamberlain, III, 

(irundlagcn des Ncunzclintcn Jalirhun- 
derts, 496. 

III, his mystic pan-Germanism and 
vehement anti-seiriitism, 496. 

Chance, III, according to v. Baer, 747. 

Character, II, Hetmans' definition; 
character in its relation to the standards 
of good and evil as the veritable object 
of ethical judgment, 147, 148. 

Chardon, C., II, 

Themis, 133. 

Charity, III, within and outside of the 
Church institution, 549, 550. 

Chemistry, I, cannot operate exclusively 
with a general concept of function, 554. 

Ciiiliasm, II, in the philosophy of his¬ 
tory, 272. 

Ciiitin or Articulate Animals, III, 774. 

Christ, I, as the New Root of mankind is 
subject to the Jaw, 101. 

—, II, embodies the religious fulness of 
meaning as the meaning-ground of crea¬ 
ted existence, 25; the new root of crea¬ 
tion, 30; of reborn creation, 32; a Chris¬ 
tian is given everything in Christ, 34; the 
Kingdom of Christ, 262; in Him is the 
consummation of historical power, 294; 
He is the Root and Head of reborn Hu¬ 
manity, 307; and the transcendent Root 
of individuality, 418. 

—, III, His kingship, -— in Calvin — 504; 
His authority in the Church, exercised 
through His Word and His Spirit, 519. 

Christian, I, science, art, politics, philo¬ 
sophy, are rejected by E. Brunner, 519. 

Christian Aesthetics, II, does not abso¬ 
lutize the artist’s aesthetic subjectivity, 
128. 

Christian-Historical Political Theory, 
II, was influenced by the conception, of 
God’s guidance in History, 233. 

Christian-Historical Thought, III, and 
the organological view of the 19th cen¬ 
tury Restauration, 597. 


Christianity, I, in the Roman Empire 
was persecuted, and its attitude with re¬ 
gard to politics and culture was negative, 
157; in the very first centuries of the 
Christian Church the Biblical basic mo¬ 
tive was in danger of being strangled by 
that of the Greeks; then the dogma of the 
Divine essential unity (homo-ousia) of 
the Father and the Son (soon this was to 
include the Holy Spirit) was formulated 
and the dangerous influence of gnostic¬ 
ism in Christian thought was broken; 
before this period a speculative logos- 
theory was derived, from the Jewish Hel¬ 
lenistic philosophy of Philo; the Church 
maintained the unbreakable unity of the 
Old and the New Testament, thus over¬ 
coming the gnostic dualism that sepa¬ 
rated creation and redemption, 177; the 
Reformation was quickly captured by the 
Scholastic motive of nature and grace 
and did not develop an essentially Chris¬ 
tian philosophy based on the basic mo¬ 
tive of Holy Scripture, 188. 

Christian Idea of Truth, II, this idea is 
directed to the fulness of meaning; truth 
has a perspective character, 571. 

Christian Interpretation of History, II, 
related the Idea of development to the 
Kingdom of Christ in the consummation 
of times and was engaged in a fierce 
struggle with the spirit of the Enlighten¬ 
ment, 351. 

CuniSTiAN Philosophy, I, is aware of its 
being bound to the cosmic order of time 
and only points beyond and above this 
boundary line to its pre-supposita; it 
doej not elevate human reason to the 
throne of God; its transcendental basic 
Idea is the eosmonomie Idea (idea legis), 
93; its idea of the Arche, meaning total¬ 
ity, modal laws, subject, object, (97;) 
depends on the eosmonomie Idea; typi¬ 
cal laws corresponding to individuality 
structures, 98; the lex as the boundary 
between the Being of God and the mean¬ 
ing of the creation, 99; the apostasy from 
God and the fall into sin; its effect on 
“meaning”; the logical function and sin, 
100; the re-formation of the eosmonomie 
Idea by the central motive of the Chris¬ 
tian religion; Arche, totality, diversity; 
the subject side is the correlate to the 
eosmonomie side; the supra temporal 
unity of the modalities; Christ as the 
new root of mankind subject to the di¬ 
vine law; the relation between the as¬ 
pects is expressed by the term: sphere 
sovereignty, 101; the principle of sphere 
sovereignty is indissolubly connected 
with the transcendental ideas of the Ori¬ 
gin and the totality and radical unity of 
meaning and with that of cosmic time, 
104; cosmic time and the refraction of 
meaning into mutually coherent modal 
aspects, 106; everything created is sub¬ 
jected to a law, and in this sense a !‘sub- 
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jcct”, 108; Christian philosophy does not 
break off philosophical contact with 
Greek, Scholastic and modern Humanis¬ 
tic philosophy; it enters into the most 
inner contact with immanence philoso¬ 
phy, but distinguishes sharply between 
philosophical judgments and supra-theo- 
retic prejudices; undeniable states of af¬ 
fairs form the basis for a cooperation of 
the different philosophical schools in the 
accomplishment of a common task, 115; 
partial truths are not self-sufficient, 116; 
even the Christian basic motive and the 
content of our transcendental basic Idea 
determined by it do not give security 
against fundamental errors in our thought 
on account of the effects of the fall into 
sin; the Idea of the "philosopliia peren- 
nis”, 117; not any thinker can begin with 
a clean slate and dissociate himself from 
the age-old process of philosophical re¬ 
flection; the historical development of 
philosophic thought is implied in the 
Christian transcendental basic Idea, 118; 
but the religious starting-point and the 
whole direction of Christian philosophy 
remain consistent and require the re¬ 
jection of any accommodation to non- 
Christian basic motives; apostate cur¬ 
rents of thought also contribute to the 
fulfilment of the Divine plan in the 
struggle between the civitas Dei and the 
civitas terrena, 119; the central basic 
motive of Religion, cf. sub voce Religion, 
173—175; this motive requires the inner 
reformation of the theoretical vision of 
temporal reality, destroying any dualism; 
no dichotomy of pre-logical opposed to 
post psychical aspects, between "sensory 
nature” and "super-sensory freedom”, 
between “natural laws” and "norms”; no 
“theodicy”; the conflicts because of sin 
are not due to the cosmic order; Chris¬ 
tian philosophy does not believe itself to 
be in possession of the monopoly of 
theoretical truth, 176; in the Alexandrian 
school of Clemens and Origen there 
arose a speculative Logos-tlieory denatu¬ 
ralizing the Biblical motive of creation: 
the Divine creating Word was conceived 
of as a lower, mediating being between 
the divine unity and impure matter; the 
Christian religion was made into a moral- 
istically tinged theological and philoso¬ 
phical system, a higher gnosis placed 
above the faith of the Church; in the Or¬ 
thodox period Christian philosophy cul¬ 
minated in Aurelius Augustinus, 177; 
but the inner point of contact between 
religion and philosophy was not account¬ 
ed for; the Christian character of philo¬ 
sophy was the “ancilla theologiae”; a 
notion already found in Aristotle’s Meta¬ 
physics; philosophy had no independent 
rights in Augustinus’ statement: "Deum 
et animan scire volo. Niliilne plus? Nihil 
omnino.” Augustinus started on the path 
of scholastic accommodation of Greek 
thought to the doctrine of the Christian 


Church; his cosmonomic Idea (the lex 
acterna expressed in the lex naturalis); 
we find the neo-Platonic descending pro¬ 
gression of degrees of reality accommo¬ 
dated to the Idea of the Divine sover¬ 
eignty of the Creator; this Idea was com¬ 
bined with the Logos theory accommo¬ 
dated to the dogma of the Trinity; Gene¬ 
sis 1 :1 was interpreted in the cadre of 
the Greek form-matter motive, 178; but 
the central religious motive remained 
foremost in Augustinus’ theological con¬ 
ceptions; he emphasized the absolute 
creative Sovereignty of God and rejected 
any original power of evil; the radical 
character of the fall, the rejection of the 
autonomy of theoretical thought; but in 
spite of his growing insight into the radi¬ 
cal character of the Christian religion he, 
at the least, regarded Greek philosophy as 
a natural foundation for a "super-natural 
revealed knowledge”; the central theme of 
his De Civitate Dei; he broke with the 
Greek Idea of time and paved the way for 
an Idea of development; Roman Catholic¬ 
ism strove after a religious synthesis of 
Christian faith with the Aristotelian view 
of nature; Thomas Aquinas’ posited the 
autonomy of natural reason in natural 
knowledge; nature is the understructure 
of super natural grace; philosophy was 
the ancilla theologiae, 179; philosophy 
belonged to the sphere of natural reason 
where it is independent of revealed theo¬ 
logy; the basic motive of the Christian 
religion was replaced by that of the Aris¬ 
totelian form-matter scheme accommo¬ 
dated to the Church doctrine of Creation; 
the Roman Catholic motive of nature and 
grace; creation became a "natural truth” 
in Thomas’ thcologica naturalis; the 
Greek form-matter motive excludes the 
Biblical creation motive by its thesis: "ex 
nihilo nihil fit”; the Greek concept of the 
divine Demiurge; Aristotle’s "Unmoved 
Mover” is the radical opposite of the 
living God; the principle of matter is 
that of metaphysical and religious imper¬ 
fection and cannot find its origin in pure 
Form, i.c. in God; human nature is a 
composition of a material body and a 
rational soul as a substantial form, 180; 
the theory of the donum superadditum; 
sin is the cause of the loss of the super¬ 
natural gift of grace, but did not lead to 
the radical corruption of human nature; 
Thomas developed the metaphysical 
theory of the analogical concept of Being 
(analogia entis), 181; under the sharp 
critique of Nominalism the Christian and 
pagan motives, synthesized in Thomism, 
were radically disrupted; "nature” and 
"grace” separated; then Humanism was 
able to develop the line of "autonomous 
natural thought” the manner of which is 
based on the motive of nature and free¬ 
dom, 187; the Reformation took over the 
Scholastic motive of nature and grace, 
188; Patristic and Medieval Compromises; 
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Scholasticism proclaimed the “autonomy 
of the “nnturalis ratio" in the sphere of 
natural thought, 508; “tlieologia naturn- 
lis"; Neo-Platonism, Aristotelism, Stoi¬ 
cism pcnctrnted Christian thought; the 
Biblical conceptions of soul, heart, spirit, 
flesh, were replaced by abstract concepts 
of dualistic Greek metaphysics; Christian 
philosophy began to seek the concentra¬ 
tion point of human existence in “rea¬ 
son" and there arose a cleft between 
speculative philosophy and genuine 
Christian faith; pseudo problems arose: 
the primacy of will or intellect in the 
„cssentia Dei"; individual immortality of 
the soul and the Aristotelian “principium 
individuationis", 509; psycho creation¬ 
ism; misuse of Holy Scripture and the 
conflict with Copernicus; theology as 
“regina scicntiarum", and philosophy as 
“ancilla tlicologiae”; controversy with 
Descartes, 510; the dilemma forced on 
the Reformers; Protestantism relapsed 
into Scholasticism; Luther and Me- 
lanchton, 511; Luther and Erasmus; 
and Occamism,. Augustinian Franciscans; 
Eckhart, 512; Melanchton landed in 
Scholasticism; Melanchton, Reuchlin, 
Agricola, Erasmus, Willibald PinKHEi- 
mer, 513; Melanchton’s school-reforms, 
514; he did not break radically with im¬ 
manence philosophy; Calvin's early Hu¬ 
manism, 515; his Biblical thought and 
the rejection of accommodations and 
compromises, 516; his rejection of specu¬ 
lative metaphysics; and of the dualism 
of nature and grace, 517; his view of the 
Law, 518; Calvin and Luther; Brunner 
versus Calvin; his denial of a Christian 
science, philosophy, politics, etc., 519; 
Brunner's dependence on Lutheran 
thought; he absolutizes temporal love at 
the expense of justice; his Neo-Kantian 
and modern Existential motives, 520; 
Dialectical theology, 521; Christian phi¬ 
losophic thought needs the vivifying 
spirit of God’s Word; God has maintained 
the cosmic structural order, in spite of 
sin, the Christian transcendental basic 
Idea embraces the religious antithesis 
between the apostasy of nature and its 
destiny according to creation; it does 
not seek a dialectical synthesis, 522; it 
recognizes Common Grace; and particu¬ 
lar grace; common grace is grace shown 
to mankind as a whole, which is regene¬ 
rate in its new root Jesus Christ, but has 
not yet been loosened from its old apos¬ 
tate root; the parable of the tares; the 
philosophy of the Cosmonomic Idea is 
the fruit of the Calvinistic Awakening in 
Holland in the 19tli cent.; led by Dr. Abra¬ 
ham Kuyper; it includes within its range 
all of Christian thought as such, 523; the 
Kingship of Christ must be taken serious¬ 
ly, and the central confession of God’s 
sovereignty over the whole cosmos as the 
Creator; Christian freedom cannot imply 
a freedom in thought stimulated by an 


anti-Christian basic motive; this is the 
universal sense of Kuyter's Idea of the 
religious antithesis in life and thought; 
this antithesis docs not draw a line of 
personal classification, hut one of divi¬ 
sion according to fundamental principles 
in the world, which passes transversely 
through the existence of every Christian 
personality; this antithesis is not a 
human invention but a great blessing 
from God; by it He keeps His fallen 
creation from perishing; the author re¬ 
jects the name “Calvinistic Philosophy” 
and insists on denoting his thought as 
“Christian Philosophy’’; Tliomistic philo¬ 
sophy has constantly rejected this name; 
neo-Tliomists like Gilson and Maritain 
depart from the Thomist tradition in this 
respect, 524; there is a Reformed and a 
nco-Scliolastic Christian Philosophy; the 
latter remains bound to the motive of 
nature and grace, and breaks through the 
boundaries between the natural and the 
supernatural spheres in order to show 
the insufficiency of natural philosophical 
thought in respect to the Christian faith; 
from French Spiritualism arose the phi¬ 
losophy of Maurice Blondel, 525; the 
philosophy of the Cosmonomic Idea ap¬ 
proaches each philosophical system from 
the standpoint of its own basic motive 
it opens the way to a better mutual un¬ 
derstanding of the various philosophical 
trends by means of its transcendental 
Critique so that supra-thcorctical pre¬ 
judices shall no longer he propagated as 
theoretical axioms; it embraces a theory 
of the modal structures, and of those of 
individuality, 526; these theories disclose 
real states of affairs which are the same 
for every philosophical standpoint, 527; 
Chr. phil. and science should interpene¬ 
trate, 566. 

Christian Position, The, II, is that of a 
pilgrim; he loves creation and hates sin; 
relinquishes the “world" in the sense of 
sin, and is given everything in Christ, 34. 

Christian Religion, I, connects the mean¬ 
ing of the creation and the Being of the 
Arche, 104. 

—, II, should penetrate philosophy* 5G6. 
Christian Revelation, II, 356. 

Christian Science, II, the Christian Idea 
of truth should permeate scientific 
thought, 572. 

Christian State, III, is impossible says 
C. Brunner, 403; is expressed in a faith 
community; the possibility of Christian 
politics; a Christian state is not an eccle¬ 
siastical State, 502. 

Chromosomes, II, the typical numerical 
relations between the chromosomes, 425. 

Chromosome Maps, III, of Morgan and 
his school, 755. 

Ciirysyppus, I, opposed the philosophers 
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who viewed theoretical life as an end in 
itself, which he called refined hedonism, 
530. 

Chrysippus, III, valued the positive laws 
of the state, 228. 

Church, The, III, its competency marked 
off from that of the State by Gelasius, 
21G; its institution became a sacramental 
hierarchy of grace with absolute author* 
ity over the souls, identified (gradually) 
with the “invisible” Church, the Corpus 
Christi; it became the only integrating 
factor of Western culture; feudal inter¬ 
lacement with the State; the rise of the 
ecclesiastically unified culture; a univer- 
salist view of the Church; the Holy Ro¬ 
man Empire pretended to embrace spi¬ 
ritual and secular relationships; the 
struggle between pope and emperor, 217; 
theory of the two swords of the Corpus 
Chrislianum; a new problem posed by 
Scholasticism, 218; the Church is the 
perfect society in the supernatural sphere 
of grace, 220; the infallible interpreter of 
natural law and of the limits of the State's 
competency, 221; the Christian concep¬ 
tion of the “invisible” Church as the cor¬ 
pus mysticum with Christ for its Head 
and the faithful for its members was 
transformed by the Canonists (cf. sub 
voce), 234; 235; in the late Middle Ages 
the Nominalists rejected the canonic 
legal theory and viewed the Church as a 
congregatio fidelium (democracy versus 
hierarchy), 234; visible and invisible 
Church; the una sancta ecclesia is the 
Body of Christ; the terms visible and in¬ 
visible; Kuyper’s noumenon and pheno¬ 
menon; Kattenbusch introduces “Kirche 
des Glaubens” and “Kultgemeinde”'; like 
Brunner; this is fideism, 509; a State 
separated from the Body of Christ is part 
of the civitas terrena; the body politic as 
such is a divine institution; its subjective 
actualization does not coalesce with its 
structure but is defective on account of 
sin; Augustinus did not sufficiently dis¬ 
tinguish between the Church as the king¬ 
dom of Christ in the hearts of men and 
the temporal Church; and thus laid the 
foundation for the medieval view of the 
Holy Roman Empire; the medieval 
Church view identified visible and in¬ 
visible Church in a universalistic way, 
510; Scholastical compromise with the 
classical Greco-Roman view of human 
society; Gregorius VII viewed the visible 
Church as the hierarchy of a sacramental 
institution of grace transcending all the 
“secular” social relationships as the ab¬ 
solutized perfect Christian society; Tho¬ 
mas based this view on the motif of 
nature and grace; the dogma of papal in¬ 
fallibility; the seven sacraments; the 
supra natural power of the clergy; the 
ecclesiastical juridical community was 
modeled on the public juridical organi¬ 
zation of the State, 511; Boniface VIII’s 


bull Unam San clam and the two swords; 
Luther's view of the Church: the invisi¬ 
ble Church is the true Body of Christ; but 
as such it has no temporal organization; 
Luther held that the Church is both visi¬ 
ble and invisible; the formula of the Augs¬ 
burg Confession; the Church in its essence 
is invisible, as a congregation it has"visi- 
lbe marks”, 512; Luther’s dualism; its 
origin;he hypostatized the faith aspect of 
the institutional organization and thus 
favoured the formation of sectarian con¬ 
venticles; the idea of the “congregatio 
fidelium’'; ecclesiola in ecclesia; the Con¬ 
ciliar Movement of the XV century, 513; 
the peasant revolt in Germany induced 
Luther to appeal to the secular govern¬ 
ment to > give the Church its oganization; 
he distinguished between the external 
juridical organization and the spiritual 
essence of the Church; the lord of the 
country as the praccipuum membrum 
ecclesiae had to supplement the spiritual 
order of the Church with a compulsory 
secular legal order; he turned to the 
Elector of Saxony with the request to in¬ 
stitute visitation, 514; the lord of the 
country also instituted consistories; they 
could impose secular public juridical 
penalties; Luther did not want the 
government to affect the pure doctrine 
and the right administration of the sacra¬ 
ments; the old Lutheran conception of 
Church government distinguished be¬ 
tween jurisdictio ecclcsiastica and juris- 
dictio saecularis; the Christian sovereign 
was the guardian of the two tables of 
the decalogue in his capacity as the prac¬ 
cipuum membrum ecclesiae; then the 
brothers Stephani tried to find a positive 
juridical justification for the secular 
Church government, 515; their juridical 
construction was the episcopal system; 
later on episcopal authority was consi¬ 
dered to be an illegal usurpation; the 
arrangement of the religious peace was 
thought to be a final restitution to the 
sovereign of his natural rights within the 
Church; Gerhard, Carpzovius and others 
promulgated the doctrine of the three 
estates oriented to a universalistic con¬ 
ception of the Church relationship; the 
secular government has to maintain 
public worship, to institute the ministry, 
etc. the family fathers have potestas com¬ 
munis and their consent is required for 
the government and the ministers to im¬ 
pose any iudicium on the family fathers, 
516; the juridical aspect of the Church 
as an institutional community continued 
to be viewed as external political;' the 
doctrine of the three estates originated 
from the late medieval nationalist view 
of the Church; it was not sufficiently 
clear that the internal church authority 
has an original legal competence inde¬ 
pendent of the secular government; 
episcopal theory therefore fell a victim 
to the Humanistic natural law theories of 
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the territorial and the collegial system, 
517; under the influence of Thomasius 
the territorial system busted the episco¬ 
pal system and was inspired by the desire 
to guarantee ecclesiastical tolerance to 
pietists; all organizational authority in 
the Church was merged into that of the 
territorial sovereign and the ministry 
were denied any influence on Church 
government; the establishment of the 
doctrina publica had to safeguard the 
external peace in the interest of the State 
and was entrusted to secular governors 
“sine concursu necessario Theologorum”; 
finally the collegial theory destroyed the 
last remnants of the insight into the 
specific structural character of the 
Church institution, 517; the latter was 
conceived as a mere “socictas”, a social 
contract between individuals having the 
same religious faith; the State has sover¬ 
eign authority over the Church; the 
Church possesses the jura collegialia in¬ 
cluding the contractual establishment of 
dogma, the regulation of liturgy, the or¬ 
daining of the ministry, etc. The majority 
has the power to decide upon everything, 
518; Zwingli also started from the cccle- 
sia invisibilis, characterizing it as the 
community of tbc elect; only the visible 
Church has an organization; Zwingli 
opposed the sects; the visible Church 
consists of the assemblies of the local 
Churches; ecclesiastical organization and 
government are left to the reformed lord 
of the country, 518; and are to be per¬ 
formed in accordance with the congre¬ 
gation in the name of the Church; 
Zwingli, Bullinger and Thomas Erastus 
were opposed to the Calvinistic concep¬ 
tion of Church discipline; Calvin con¬ 
ceived the temporal Church institution 
as a real organized community and in¬ 
ferred this from the New Testament; the 
visible Church is essentially connected 
with the invisible Church; he recognizes 
only the absolute authority of Christ 
exercized through Christ’s Word and 
Spirit; the internal organization is in¬ 
dissolubly related to Holy Scripture and 
the confession of faith; from the basic 
thought of Christocracy it follows that 
the Church has sovereignty within its 
own sphere in a juridical sense, 519; the 
internal structural principle of the in¬ 
stitution expresses itself in all the aspects 
of its actual existence; Church authority 
is not exclusively qualified by faith, but 
has its juridical, moral, economic, 
aesthetic, historical, psychical aspects, 
etc.; the Church institution is not exclu¬ 
sively an institution of salvation (Heils- 
anstalt); his conception of the Church 
offices was derived from the Scriptures; 
he did not advocate a theory of people’s 
sovereignty, nor of political democracy, 
520; the Church institution has its quali¬ 
fying function in the aspect of faith and 
displays a typical historical foundation; 


this is a radical typical qualification 
which is not intended to subsume (his 
institution under a higher logical genus 
as a pseudo-general concept; A. Kuyper’s 
remark, 521; other societal structures 
only function in faith, the Church is qual¬ 
ified by it; the Church institution is a 
temporal manifestation of the ccclcsia 
invisibilis. tbe una sancta ecclcsia in Jcsu 
Christo, 522; a non-Christian Church is a 
contradictio in terminis, one that is pre¬ 
cluded by the internal structural prin¬ 
ciple which characterizes the Church as 
a manifestation of the supra-tcmporal 
corpus Christi; its transcendental limit¬ 
ing character does not allow of an apo¬ 
state isolation from its Head, Jesus Christ; 
it is a manifestation of the “gratia parti¬ 
cularism 523; particular grace has a ra¬ 
dical-universal character, changing the 
direction in the root of life and revealing 
itself in temporal reality in its conserving 
effect as well as in its regenerating ope¬ 
ration already in the present dispensa¬ 
tion, so that the disintegrating effect of 
the fall into sin is checked, 524; common 
and particular grace; the Church “as ah 
organism” is intended by Kuyper to op¬ 
pose tbe dualistic separation between 
special and common grace, 525; the tem¬ 
poral revelation of the “corpus Christi” 
in its broadest sense embraces all the 
social structures of temporal human exi¬ 
stence; the antithesis between the civitas 
Dei and the civitas terrena; the institu¬ 
tional Church should not be identified 
with the supra temporal Body of Christ, 
but is nevertheless the institution of 
“gratia regenerativa”; as a temporal or¬ 
ganization it has been instituted by Christ 
within the modal and radical typical 
structures of temporal reality given at 
the creation, preserved by temporal grace 
from the disintegrating operation of sin; 
it does not embrace believers and unbe- 
livers alike as to its inner nature, but 
only those who have been included in 
the New Testament Covenant by baptism 
and (when adults) by tbeir confession of 
faitli; it is qualified as a Christian com¬ 
munity of faith, 52G; thus it is a particu¬ 
lar institution of regenerating grace; 
gratia regenerativa reveals itself also in 
the institutional Church as the true root 
of. temporal conserving common grace, 
for in this institution the structure of the 
function of faith implanted in the human 
race at the creation is again opened to 
the Divine Word revelation in Christ 
Jesus; the problem about the Church and 
the sects is discussed by Weoeii and 
Troeltsch; Troeltscii calls Church and 
sect two independent sociological types, 
527; in “the religious basic scheme of 
Christianity, with its radical tension be-, 
tween individualism and universalism a 
sect is perfectly equivalent to the Church 
in a sociological sense; the Church is an 
“Anstalt” of saving grace; bears the treas- 
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tire of grace independently of the pos¬ 
sible personnl unworthiness of the office¬ 
bearers; membership starts at birth as a 
rule; the inherent miracle working power 
of the Church institution; it will conquer 
the world; all temporal societal relation¬ 
ships are incorporated into the Church 
as a lower, previous stage of the Christian 
community of grace; Evangelical stand¬ 
ards are relativized by combining them 
with Stoic and Aristotelian conceptions 
of the lex naturalis; the Church type al¬ 
ways aims at an ecclesiastical cultural 
unity, 528; the Church type is universal- 
istic; the sect is individualistic, prefers 
an associalional form of organization re¬ 
lying on the personal, individual dignity 
of its members, and their conversion; its 
standards are exclusively derived from 
the Gospel; there is no compromise but 
patient avoidance, or open conflict, when 
wordly ordinances are incompatible with 
Evangelical norms; all differences in 
social position are meaningless in com¬ 
parison with the infinite value of the in¬ 
dividual person as a child of God; 
Troeltsch's view is oriented to the me¬ 
dieval Roman Catholic view of the Holy 
Roman Empire; his idea of the “religious 
basic scheme of Christianity is depen¬ 
dent on the “Religionssoziologic”, rooted 
in theHistoricistic immanence standpoint, 
529, 530; his erroneous dilemma; his 
“ideal type” is an unscientific generaliza¬ 
tion of the Roman Church; he wrenches 
the Gospel from its context; and he mis¬ 
interprets Calvin’s views, 531; the uni- 
versalistic conception of the institutional 
Church embodies the medieval synthesis 
with the Greek “perfect society”; 
Troeltsch approached the structure of 
the Church from a Humanistic religious 
point of view with its dilemma: the mo¬ 
tive of domination or that of personal 
freedom; the sect type is of an individu¬ 
alistic nominalistic origin, and serves to 
construe the temporal Church commun¬ 
ity from the “converted individuals”; the 
latter cannot be the basis of the Church; 
for the foundation of our salvation is sole¬ 
ly to be sought in Christ Jesus, 532; the 
institutional Church cannot be an “asso¬ 
ciation”; Christ builds His Church by 
His Word and Spirit in the line of the 
Covenant; He alone is the judge of the 
regeneration of its members; human 
judgment would interfere with Christ’s 
authority and invert the relation between 
the visible and the invisible Church; the 
institutional administration of Word and 
Sacraments constitutes the centre of the 
ecclesiastical corporative temporal struc¬ 
ture as a eongregatio fidclium; the Word 
is the norm of faith; the eongregatio is 
an outcome of the Divine Covenant em¬ 
bracing the believers with their children, 
533; a sect considers the visible Church 
as a group of converted individuals, mis¬ 
interpreting its divine structural law; 


the visible Church is an institutional 
manifestation of the invisible Church; 
spiritually dead members cannot be out¬ 
wardly distinguished from the elect and 
are left to the judgment of Christ, the 
King of the Church; in a sect the same 
state of affairs obtains; the institutional 
Church is not superior to all the other 
societal relationships, for the visible 
Church is not limited to the Church in¬ 
stitution, 534; the invisible Church is the 
supra temporal religious radical com¬ 
munity in Christ in which all temporal 
societal structures are of equal value; in 
temporal life institutional structures are 
more fundamental than free associations; 
societal relationships that are subjectiv¬ 
ely withdrawn from the Corpus Christi 
fall outside of the ecclesia visibilis and 
remain enclosed within the Civitas ter- 
rena, viz. in a subjective sense; Civitas 
terrena and civitas Dei do not form an 
axiological hierarchy, but an irreconcil¬ 
able antithesis; societal relationships are 
equal in rank only in their common root, 
viz. the invisible Church; they are mu¬ 
tually irreplaceable in their own tem¬ 
poral value, and fundamentally diversi¬ 
fied in their structures; the Church in¬ 
stitution occupies an exceptional position 
as the mother of our faith in Christ Jesus, 
535; the institutional Church is founded 
in the historical law-sphere, its leading 
function is that of faith; it is a power- 
organization, 536; which directly ex¬ 
presses the transcendental limiting cha¬ 
racter of the Church, pointing as it does 
to the transcendent root of the ecclesia 
visibilis, i.e. Christ’s Kingdom in the 
hearts of men; it is the power of the 
“sword of the Divine Word”; therefore 
the Church has no territorial boundaries; 
its task is to gain spiritual dominion over 
all nations and peoples; in its non-institu- 
tional manifestations the visible Church 
also has faith power, 537; in the Church 
institution faith power is a typical inter¬ 
nally qualifying form of organized 
power; its internal organization has to 
be realized by sinful human action; its 
offices and the Word and the Sacraments 
are holy, but the human instruments are 
only sanctified in the hidden ecclesia in- 
visibilis in Christ; the basic rules of its 
organization have been ordained in God’s 
Word; communicant members invested 
with the general office (diakonia) coope¬ 
rate in forming and re-forming the 
Church institution; special offices have 
been ordained for the administration of 
the Word and the Sacraments; eldership 
and diaconate; in this organization of 
faith power the institutional and the cor¬ 
porative factors have been harmoniously 
combined; the power of the institutional 
administration of the Word and the 
Sacraments is the centre of the ecclesias¬ 
tical organization, 538; Tillich and Di- 
dklius hold that the Church as a “socio- 
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logically approachable societal relation¬ 
ship” can be explained by means of 
general sociological concepts, 539; the 
organization of Church power is incom¬ 
patible with political dominion and also 
with the vassalage of the secular sword; 
the structural principle of the Church is 
constant and based on the temporal 
world-order, but as an actual formation 
the Church institution could only appear 
after Christ’s incarnation, death and re¬ 
surrection; the leading function qualifies 
the Church as an institutionally organized 
community of Christian believers in the 
administration of the Word and the 
Sacraments; 539; the idea of a national 
Church is a deformation, even a disinte¬ 
grating power; the bond of unity in the 
institutional Church is faith, and is reali¬ 
zed by unity of confession; Brunner’s 
preference for a national Church, 540; in¬ 
fant baptism is based on the Covenant 
and must not be detached from the 
Church confession as the expression of 
its communal faith; baptism is not an 
empty cultic ceremony about which 
everybody is free to confess what he 
likes; fundamentally different confes¬ 
sional tendencies in a national Church 
are conflicting and make the internal 
ecclesiastical unity illusory; a confes¬ 
sional Church allows for non-fundamen¬ 
tal differences; Church doctrine is sub¬ 
ject to the Scriptures; the Church Con¬ 
fession gives to the norm of faith for the 
congregation a positive form; this posi- 
tivization is the work of man and must 
be tested by the Divine Word, 541; a 
confession requires actual adaptation to 
the historical development of the pisteu- 
tical insight into the Wordrcvelation 
under the Spirit’s guidance; a confession 
should never be elevated to an infallible 
authoritative document stifling the free¬ 
dom of believers; nor should it degene¬ 
rate into theological dogmatics; funda¬ 
mental differences in confession disrupt 
the institutional ecclcsia visibilis; an 
appeal to “pluriformity” cannot justify 
fundamental deviations from the Divine 
Word Revelation, 542; the need of ecu¬ 
menical cooperation; its essential require¬ 
ments; the Church confesses the sole 
sovereignty of Christ in this community 
of faith and recognizes that such author¬ 
ity is exercised by means of the eccle¬ 
siastical offices; these offices are quali¬ 
fied and destined as instruments of faith 
and founded in the formative power, of 
the Divine Word and Spirit in historical 
development, 543; a Church office is ser¬ 
vice in the faith community; this quali¬ 
fication retains its pregnant sense in the 
juridical aspect of the institution’s 
authority; the authority of the State is 
public legal authority of the government 
founded in the power of the sword; it is 
only service in a moral sense and in its 
pisteutical aspect; its authority is coer¬ 


cive; ecclesiastical authority is service 
also in juridical respects, 544; typical 
political forms of government such as 
monarchy, democracy, etc., arc incom¬ 
patible with the structural principle of 
the Church; Calvin did not at all favour 
the idea of any sovereignty on the part 
of the congregation and did not try to 
introduce a representative system; Soiim’s 
summary of all kinds of misconceptions 
of Calvin’s view, 545; Kampschulte tries 
to prove that the Reformer started from 
the sovereignty of the congegration, but 
K. is in error; Calvin’s use of the term 
“representative”, 54G; Calvin says that 
in appointing men to an office in the 
Church Christ docs not transfer His own 
right and honour to them but only uses 
them as a workman docs his tools, 547; 
Calvin observes: “Christ attributes noth¬ 
ing but a common ministry to men, and 
to each of them a particular part.” — 
German synods and congregational re¬ 
presentation in the 19 century was orient¬ 
ed to modern political thought; offices 
were not really services; the synod was 
a “parliament”; every change in the poli¬ 
tical regime was bound to reflect itself 
in the Church organization, 548; in a 
moral sense the institutional Church is a 
community of love among fellow-believ¬ 
ers in Christ; this is a rctrocipation; as 
such it is qualified by faith expressed in 
a common confession; this love does not 
allow of competition by any other love, 
and interlaces all those who are of the 
“household of faith”; its realization is 
imperfect, especially in large towns; it 
explains the character of the diaconate 
as the organized office of charity to¬ 
wards the poor members of the Church, 
549; outside of the Church institution 
charity belongs to the general priesthood 
of all believers; the diaconate is a Chris- 
tion institution of faith, the institutional 
official expression of Christ’s divine 
priestly office; it differs from civil care 
of the poor on the part of the State or of 
private persons; Lutheran countries 
mixed ecclesiastical with civil charity, 
contrary to Luther’s view; civil relief is 
qualified by public interest; private 
charity is qualified by the moral aspect, 
550; Sohm holds that the legal order and 
the nature of the Church are mutually 
exclusive; this statement is rooted in the 
Lutheran antithesis between the Gospel 
and the Law; the essence of the Church 
is spiritual, law is secular, says Sohm; 
the same in E. Brunner’s opposition of 
love and secular ordinance; they think 
of law in terms of the coercive State Law; 
E. Brunner knows of no other than State 
Law, 551; Sohm’s investigations of the 
Church organization in the course of his¬ 
tory start from his petitio principii; lie 
identifies the essence of the Church in¬ 
stitution with the perfect Kingdom of 
Heaven; E. Brunner distinguishes be- 
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Iwccn a cult community and the Church 
of faith; the former needs a material 
Church order, which is subservient to the 
“commandment of the moment”; the 
latter cancels the former, 552; the cult 
community has some share in the divine 
authority as regards matters of faith; its 
legal orders arc derived from the State; 
in content Church law is ecclesiastical, 
in form it is purely secular-political; this 
view is based on Neo-Kantianism; the 
juridical form is thus considered to be 
alien to the content embraced by it; the 
dualism between “nature” and “grace”, 
law and Gospel, asserts itself here, 553; 
the individuality structure of the Church 
as an organized community necessarily 
possesses an internal-juridical structural 
aspect; its law is not coercive, nor is it 
determined by its formal juridical source; 
its genetic juridical form functions as a 
nodal point of enkaptie structural inter¬ 
lacements within the juridical lawspherc; 
alien legal forms may intrude upon Church 
law: an official Church rate, c.g., 554; 
internal Church law displays its pisteu- 
tical qualification in regulating the inner 
constitution of the Church, the compe¬ 
tence of its offices, its discipline, alter¬ 
ation of the confession, etc.; by Roman 
Catholics legal regulations of marriage 
are held to be the exclusive competence 
of the Church; this view denies the “na¬ 
tural” substructure of marriage requiring 
“secular” sanction, 555; Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastical authority presumes giving 
a binding interpretation of a “natural” 
ethical law; Church law displays the 
meaning of a retributive harmonization 
of interests; it is a genuinely legal order 
of an ecclesiastic stamp, distinct from 
State law; Church law is an instrument 
of faith; it does not permit any coercion 
by the State; Church law is not unchange¬ 
able, not a ius divinum positivum; it does 
not permit any formalism, 556; it is a 
sensitive instrument for the working of 
God’s Word and Spirit in the community 
of Christian believers; it is service and 
never qualifies the community, 557; other 
functions of the institutional Church: 
ecclesiastical harmony, economy, etc.; 
the subject-object relation; objective thing 
structures structurally bound art; eccle¬ 
siastical symbolism; the subject-object 
relation in which art functions is not 
aesthetically qualified, should not ob¬ 
trude at the expense of the faith func¬ 
tion; objects of an explicit political struc¬ 
ture do not belong in a Church; the Gar- 
nisonskirche in Potsdam; Westminster 
Abbey in London; structural interlace¬ 
ments may give the Church an external 
variability type, 558; external variability 
types of the organization of a Church 
may result in the “pluriformity” of the 
Church, which never affects its internal 
constitution; political boundaries have 
an external sense in the structure of a 


Church; the local congregation is the 
primary institutional manifestation of 
the Church of Christ; the apostles never 
mention a Church which is a more com¬ 
prehensive body embracing a number of 
local Churches; the Church service re¬ 
quires a local centre for it to be per¬ 
formed regularly, 559; the spatial struc¬ 
ture of a Church should express the uni¬ 
versality of the ecclcsia invisibilis; 
Churches of the same confession all over 
the world form a unity expressing itself 
in organizational bonds (synods, e.g.); 
the authority of a synod is that of a 
ministry, 5G0; the external limitation by 
the difference in language, the impossi¬ 
bility of actual communication, etc., is 
only variable in character; national 
groupings of congregations into a more 
comprehensive organization are varia¬ 
bility types of the institutional structural 
principle of the Church; the Roman 
Catholic idea of this principle lacks the 
moment of dynamic growth from local 
congregational unities; the papal central¬ 
ized hierarchical institution is held to 
embody the all-inclusive unity of all 
present and future parts of the Church; 
its static universalism originates from the 
absolutization of the institutional Church; 
the full realization of the spatial univer¬ 
sality of the body of Christ expresses it¬ 
self only in the transcendental direction 
to the eschatological future of the King¬ 
dom of Heaven, 561. 

Church and State, III, the Church is 
merged into the State by Hobbes, 236; 
they differ radically, 411; the Scholastic 
conception of their relation, 425; the 
Humanistic natural law theories, 426; the 
task of the Church in political affairs, 
620; Church confession and political 
party, 621. 

Church Fathers, III, their synthesis of 
the Stoic-Aristotelian idea of man as a 
“rational animal”; Stoic ethics; and its 
doctrine of natural law, 217; they knew 
the theory of the organic character of 
human society, 218; and held that the 
State is based on the power of the sword 
instituted by God because of sin,219; they 
favoured the Stoic view of the State, 230. 

Church Government, III, the old Luthe¬ 
ran conception distinguished jurisdictio 
ecclesiastica from jurisdictio saccularis, 
515; the territorial system of Church 
government; the collegial system, 517; 
Rieker’s view of Church government, 
520, 521, 544, 545, 546, 547. 

Churchill, Winston, II, prime minister 
in the English Cabinet, 234. 

Church-Law, III, displays the meaning 
of a retributive harmonization of inter¬ 
ests, 556. 

Church Organism, III, according to 
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Kuyper; it is not identical with the in¬ 
stitutional Church, 524. 

Church-Rate, III, is an alien legal form 
encroaching on Church-law, 554. 

Church Service, III, requires a local 
centre, 559. 

Cicero, III, 

De Republica, 227, 231, 232, 429; 

Topica, 370. 

Civil and Non-Civil Law, III, and claims 
whose fundamenlum petendi is found in 
non-civil legal relations, G80. 

Civil Property, III according to Comte, 
453. 

Civil Wrong, III, a new criterion: acts 
that are contrary to the due care pertain¬ 
ing to another’s person or goods in inter¬ 
individual social intercourse, G82. 

Civitas Dei, I, and Civitas terrena in 
Augustinus, 119; the Civ. Dei in Leibniz 
is composed of the spiritual monads par¬ 
ticipating in mathematical thought to¬ 
gether with the Deity, 257; in Kant it is 
the mundus intclligihilis, 350. 

—, II, and civitas terrena, the central 
motive in the philosophy of history, was 
replaced by that of the steady advance 
of mankind towards autonomous free¬ 
dom, 268; and civitas terrena are at war 
in the religious root of our cosmos, 294; 
and civitas terrena; their struggle is the 
basic motive in the temporal course of 
history, 3G3. 

—, III, and the institutional Church; and 
human society; this Church is the mother 
of our faith, 535. 

Civitas Maxima, III, This idea is specula¬ 
tive G60. 

Clan, III, in the clan the family bond 
takes the lead, 357; and collective re- 
ponsibility, according to Vierkandt, 358; 
is posterior to family and Kinship, 354; 
a clan is a peace organization, 361; (or 
sib) as an undifferentiated societal inter¬ 
lacement, G53. 

Classical School of Economics, II, and 
the liberal idea of the State of law, 3G0. 

Classicism, II, the rigidity of its theore¬ 
tical aesthetical Idea, 346; it discovered 
retrocipations of the aesthetic aspect, but 
identified truth and beauty; reduced the 
individuality of a work of art to law 
conformity; the burlesque in Classicism, 
347. 

Classicism in Art, II, is condemned by 
T/Yine, who can only find impoverish¬ 
ment in the spirit of classcism, 345, 

Classification, III, in biology, 81. 

Class-Struggle, III, the class struggle 
reveals the illusory character of the idea 
of a common interest, according to F. 


Engels, 457; labour became impersonal 
market ware; the individualistic contrac¬ 
tual view; unlimited competition; Hob¬ 
bes’ “homo lioinini lupus”, 596, 

Cleantiies, III, valued the positive laws 
of the State, 228. 

Closed, II, and open condition of physi¬ 
cal chemical processes, 184. 

Closed Sphere, III, in Litt, 252—255, 
271, 

Clovis, II, and cultural integration, 244. 

Club, A, HI, its genetic form is the nodal 
point of interstructural intertwincmcnts, 
576;is a voluntary association and touch¬ 
es man’s temporal existence only super¬ 
ficially, 603; its structure described, 604, 

Codrington, II, 

The Melanesians, 316. 

Coelenterates, III, in animal colonies, 
649. 

Cogito, I, in Descartes, had to call a halt 
to scepticism, 12; is his Archimedean 
point, 13; it is merely a logical unity in 
a multiplicity, 17; the absolute cogito of 
phenomenology, 52; Kant holds that the 
cogito can never he a Gegenstand, 53; the 
Cogito in Litt, 140; DESCxvnTEs’ cogito is 
a “res cogitans” checking scepticism, 
195; in it he implicitly proclaimed the 
sovereignty of mathematical thought, and 
deified it in his idea of God, 196; the 
logical creation motive in Descartes’ 
Cogito was modern; it is explainable in 
terms of a secularized Christian Idea of 
creation in the Humanistic personality 
ideal, 197, 203, 205, 222, 247, 250; Kant’s 
transcendental Cogito has no metaphy¬ 
sical meaning, it is the formal origin of 
natural phenomena and a logical func¬ 
tion, 358; a law given to nature, 359; 
Descartes concludes from the selfcon¬ 
sciousness in the cogito to the esse, 365; 
cogito as Archimedean point, 501. 

—-, II, Kant’s: is the form of the repre¬ 
sentation “I think”; “the law of the unity 
of apperception, 499; Kant qualified the 
original unity of apperception in the 
“pure” self-consciousness, as a synthe¬ 
tical unity, which was the original a 
priori relatedness of a multiplicity to the 
cogito, 500; he conceives of an ultimate 
logical unity above a logical multiplicity 
in the “cogito”, 519; Kant was the first 
to explain both time as such and the 
cogito (I think) as such transcendentally; 
he brought them together in their origin¬ 
al identity, says Heidegger, 528. 

—, III, of Descartes rejected by Driesch, 
though he retains it as his starting point, 
737, 743. 

CognxYTic Family, (or kinship community), 
III, leges barbarorum of Germanics, 343; 
Litt’s first and second degrees; the natu¬ 
ral family comprises the children under 



age; changed relations when they become 
of age; authority is at an end; the structu¬ 
ral principle of the kinship community; 
different functions, 344; numerical and 
spatial aspects; organic biotic feeling; 
historical aspect; social intercourse; eco¬ 
nomic aspect; "affective value”; juridical 
aspect: duty of alimentation; guardian¬ 
ship; inheritance; religious fulfilment of 
kinship, 345; the cognate family or kin¬ 
ship community is found among the least 
developed primitive cultures that do not 
know the sib (or clan), 354; [ef. s.v. 
Kulturkreislehre J. 

Cognition, II, in the transcendental reli¬ 
gious subjective a priori of the cosmic 
selfconsciousness the whole of human 
cognition is directed either to the abso¬ 
lute Truth, or to the spirit of falsehood, 
5G2. 

Hermann Cohen, I, 

Logik der reinen Erkenntnis, 75, 235; 
Etliik des reinen Wollcns, 75; 

Logik des Ursprungs, 91. 

—, I, "only thought can create what 
should have the value of being”, 10; phi¬ 
losophic thought (Vernunft) is selfsuffic¬ 
ient "thinking of being” (Ursprungsden- 
ken) creating reality in a transcendental- 
logical process according to the “prin¬ 
ciple of continuity”, he breaks up the 
"Vernunft” into, 74; logical, ethical, and 
aesthetical reason; his "principle of 
truth” (Grundsatz der Wahrhcit) implies 
a continuous coherence between logos 
and ethos, although thought and volition 
are to have different meanings; the prin¬ 
ciple of origin and that of continuity are 
to bridge the meaning diversity; his 
"unity of reason” remains an asylum ig- 
norantiae; his continuity principle; this 
is derived from the infinitesimal calcu¬ 
lus; his statement: "Thinking in which 
movement is inherent, transforms itself 
into will and action”, 75; the transcen¬ 
dental Idea is nothing but the “self-con¬ 
sciousness of the (logical) concept”; it 
no longer points to the transcendent 
sphere, 91; he divides philosophy into: 
Logic of pure knowledge. Ethics of pure 
will, and Aesthetics of pure feeling, 530. 
—, II, on legal person; state and society, 
law, 167; legal theory is the mathematics 
of the socio-cultural sciences, 343. 

Coherence, I, of all temporal aspects 
finds its expression in each of them, and 
also points beyond its own limits to all 
the others (3) and toward a central total¬ 
ity, 4; man transcends the temporal co¬ 
herence, and at the same time he is fitted, 
with all temporal creatures, within the 
coherence in a status of being universally 
bound to time, 24. 

—, III, structural coherence of modal 
functions; internal and external, 59, 6Q. 

Cohn, 

Vereinsrccht, 234. 


Communism 1 

Coincidentia OrrosiTORUM, I, in Giorda¬ 
no Bruno, 200. 

Collective Consciousness, II, in Durk- 
heim’s sociology, 188; in primitive so¬ 
ciety, 400. 

Collective Enkaptic Symbiosis, III, 
forest, heath, meadow, steppe and plants 
and animals, 649. 

Collective Soul, II, Duriciieim’s view, 
247. 

Collegial System, III, of Church govern¬ 
ment, 517. 

Colloids, III, are sensitive to changes of 
electric and temperature conditions, 719. 

Colloid System, III, most living cells 
have the material structure of a colloid 
system; its protoplasm may pass from a 
sol- into a gel-condition, and vice versa, 
719. 

Colloidal Plasm, III, 773. 

Commandment of the Moment, III, the 
material Church order is subservient to 
the “Commandment of the moment” in 
E. Brunner, 552. 

Commercial Transactions, III, were res¬ 
tricted to movables in the Dutch Com¬ 
mercial Code; brokers in real estate were 
not considered as merchants, 692; this 
was an encroachment on the internal 
sphere of competence of Commerce and 
industry; it was abolished in 1928, 693. 

Common Grace, II, and fallen creation, 
33; owing to Christ’s redemptive work 
Common Grace saves the whole world 
from destruction, 35; common grace and 
general revelation, 309. /4/ -* 

Common Law, III, English “Common 
Law” praised by Dicey, 439, 440. British 
Common Law, 440. 

Communal Life, III, in the home; is 
guided ethically and implies authority of 
the parents, 288; in the biotic aspect of 
the individual existences of the members 
of a family there are communal relations 
interweaving the members, 299; they 
function in an anticipatory way, 300. 

Communal Soul, The, III, and suchlike 
notions, 295. 

Communal Thought, III, in the home is 
adapted to the cultural sage of develop¬ 
ment of the children and the family’s 
historical position, 290. 

Communal Whole, III, a summary of the 
theories of a communal whole, 260 ff. 

Communism, is a secularized eschatolo¬ 
gical faith, 602. 

II, the liberalism of the 19th century 
evoked socialism and communism, 362. 


Communist Distribution 
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Communist Distiuiiution, III, according 
to needs, in Pasjohicanis’s view, 459, 

Communistic Community, III, is incom¬ 
patible with the State institution, 4G4. 

Community, I, the religious community; 
a common spirit; a basic motive in his¬ 
torically determined forms; the fall into 
sin, redemption, the Holy Spirit, 01, 

—, II, the central spiritual comm, of 
mankind, 200; the essential community 
(Sciielkr), 589, 

—, III, a cultural community is not all- 
embracing, 164, 1G5; Comte’s view of 
humanity as an all-embracing commun¬ 
ity, 167; community in Plato’s Pliaedo, 
168; mankind is the central religious 
community, 169, 170; the term commun¬ 
ity defined, 177; natural unorganized 
communities, 179; institutional and non- 
institutional communities, familistic com¬ 
munities; the State; the Church; the con¬ 
jugal community; community according 
Max Weber; community implies a norm¬ 
ative task, 183; institutional; and non- 
institutional communities, 187; different¬ 
iated and undifferentiated communities, 
188; institutions; voluntary associations, 
189; organized communities in naive ex¬ 
perience, 192; organized communities in 
Thomas Aquinas; autonomy ; not sphcrc - 
sovereingly, 220; external and internal 
functions of marriage, family, and kin¬ 
ship, 33G; organized and natural commu¬ 
nities, 411; of human beings in the unity 
of their social relationships, 298. 

Community of Love, III, in a moral sense 
the Church is a community of love among 
fellow believers in Christ, qualified by 
faith expressed in a common confession, 
549, 

Community Structures, III, cannot occur 
outside a correlative enlcapsis with inter¬ 
individual structures; Eve and Adain,656i 

Commutative and distridutive Justice, 
according to. Aristotle, 212. 

Companies, The Dutch East and West 
Indian, III, exercised a genuine State 
authority, 175. 

Competence, II, in jurisprudence, is an 
analogical modal concept, 69. 

Competence of the State, III, is limited, 
216. 

Complex Function of Numbers, II, anti¬ 
cipates spatial dimensionality and magni¬ 
tude, 170. 

Complex Numbers, they arc also called 
multidimensional by Natorp, 172, 

Compromise, III, within a political party, 
612; between different parties, 013. 

Compulsory Organisations, III, enkapsis 
with the State, 190. 


Comte, Auguste, I, (he continuity postu¬ 
late in his positivistic philosophy, 204; 
his,positivistic sociology; law of the three 
stages (derived from Turgot); historical 
development is a necessary causal pro¬ 
cess, 209; the first two stages were the 
theological and the metaphysical periods; 
they were abandoned to historical rela¬ 
tivity; the Ideas of the third stage em¬ 
body the classical science ideal and its 
domination motive in a positivistic form; 
they arc the goal and standard of histo¬ 
rical development: faith in the freeing 
power of science; positivistic liisloricism 
later claimed to be a new Christianity, 
210; lie systematized the sciences in a 
successive continuous procession from 
the simple to the complex spheres of 
thought, in an encyclopaedical way and 
applies the method of mathematical na¬ 
tural science to every field of investiga¬ 
tion, in accordance with the continuity- 
postulate of the science ideal, 530. 

—, II, cf. 194, 200, 269, 270; 
progressive evolution of mankind is sub¬ 
ject to sociological laws, 194; rational¬ 
istic and naturalistic conception of so¬ 
ciety and culture: a social whole with 
many qualities (economic, legal, etc.), 
200; view of history, 2G9; his law of the 
three stages; his optimistic view of de¬ 
velopment, 270, 271. 

—, III, 

Cours dc philosophic, 455; 

Discours preliminalrc, 455. 

—, III, he intended to reintegrate Western 
Culture; he viewed society as an organ¬ 
ism, 103, 1G4, 1G7; founder of positivist 
sociology, 452; the State is a secondary 
product of civil society; civil property 
causes class distinctions; political author¬ 
ity belongs to the ruling classes; the 
method proper to sociology is the same 
as that of mathematical natural science 
(Galileo and Newton), 453; the three 
stages in the historical development of 
human society; theology, metaphysics, 
industry; Roman society; feudal-Chris- 
tian medieval society; industrialism, 454; 
the moral-bond of a new solidarity, 455. 

Concentric Law, I, our ego restlessly 
seeks its Origin in order to understand 
its own meaning and the meaning of our 
entire cosmos; in this tendency towards 
the Origin the fact is disclosed that our 
ego is subjected to a central law, which 
limits and determines the centre and 
root of our existence, 11; the Archime¬ 
dean point of phil. thought must not be 
divorced from the concentric law of the 
ego's existence, 12; the concentric law of 
human experience, 1G2. 

Concepts, I, for the formulation of the 
concept of philosophical thought it is 
necessary to abstract thinking from the 
actual entire ego that thinks; conceptual 
determination is required in thinking, 5; 
a pseudo concept cannot be analysed, 7; 
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a transcendental Idea is a limiting con¬ 
cept, 24; a theoretical concept joins in 
logical simultaneity the analysed charac¬ 
teristics of wliat it defines in subjection 
to the principles of identity and contra¬ 
diction, expressing the analytical order 
of simultaneity in the sense of logical 
implication and exclusion, 30; the theo¬ 
retical concept of a modal aspect is di¬ 
rected to the modal diversity of meaning 
and separates the aspect from all the 
others, GO; the metaphysical-analogical 
concept of totality; that of being, 71; the 
metaphysical concept of the whole and 
its parts is a pseudo-concept, 72; the “lo¬ 
gical formalizing” of the concept of total¬ 
ity, 73; the question about the meaning 
of the concepts validity and being, 76; 
generic versus total meaning; in special 
science generic concepts (class-, genus- 
concepts, etc.) join together the indivi¬ 
dual phenomena within a special modal 
aspect; generic concepts cannot level the 
irreducible modal meanings of the va¬ 
rious aspects, 77; concepts without sen¬ 
sory intuitions are empty, intuitions 
without concepts are blind, according to 
Kant, 303; Hegel affirms that concepts 
precede representations, 457. 

", II, generic and specific in Kant, 15; 
concept and Idea, 45; analogical concepts 
in science, Gl; in logic; logical unity and 
plurality; totality, 62; in jurisprudence; 
moral bi-unity in marriage; tri-unity in 
theology; the word “space”; space as a 
mode of existence; formal logic and spa¬ 
tial analogy, 03; space in pure, non-forin- 
alizcd geometry; sensory space; physical 
space; legal space; economic space; ex¬ 
tension, 55—71; Russell’s class-concept 
an incomplete symbol, according to Ma- 
lan, 84; the intentional content of a con¬ 
cept, 387; and actus intelligendi, 388; the 
concept of the juridical aspect defined, 
406; extension and content of concepts 
in Kant, 426; analytical and synthetical, 
435; attributionsurteil; concepts, logically 
and ontologically, 440; “ a plane triangle 
has three interior angles” and the prin¬ 
ciple of identity, according to Pfander; 
Kant’s empirical judgments arc a poste¬ 
riori —, Pfander’s distinction between 
subjective concept, logical object, and 
Gcgcnstand —; his formal (— inten¬ 
tional) object; the Gcgcnstand is not a 
logical object but an aspect opposed to 
theoretical thought; a subjective concept 
must intend the full logical objectification 
of the Gcgcnstand; incomplete subjective 
concepts, 441; the objective logical traits 
of the Gcgcnstand are not exclusively lo¬ 
gical; “all bodies are heavy” expresses 
universally valid law-conformity; Sig- 
wart’s subjective interpretation, 442; 
Schleiermaciier’s view; a concept is al¬ 
ways in the state of becoming; analytical 
and synthetical refer to different stages 
of becoming; this explanation is contrary 


to Kant’s ideas; Kant’s view of transcen¬ 
dental synthesis preceding analysis; this 
view cancels the contrast between ana¬ 
lytical and synthetical judgments, 443; 
Kant’s dualislic cosinonomic idea, 444; 
“general concepts”, 450; Bergson’s “fluid 
concepts” as the expression of “psychical 
empathy” lacking the analytical cpoclie, 
481. 

Concept, Pseudo-, I, a pseudo-con cep l 
cannot be analyzed, 7; of the whole and 
its parts, 72. 

Conceptus Singulares, I, space and 
time; intuitus singulares puri; opposed 
to conceptus univcrsalcs by Kant in his 
inaugural address at Konigsberg, 345. 

Conciliar Movement, III, of the 15th cen¬ 
tury, 513, 

Condillac, II, art and science are related 
to language, but have different symbols; 
simplicity is beauty; Cassirer, 348. 

Condorcet, II, adhered to Voltaire’s view 
of history, 350. 

Conditio sine qua non, II, J. Stuart 
Mill’s theory identified the physical ami 
the logical meaning of causality, 119. 

Confession of Faith, III, allows for non- 
fundamental differences; is a positivized 
norm of faith, 541; requires actual adap¬ 
tation to the historical development of 
the insight of faith into the Word Revel¬ 
ation, but should not degenerate into 
theological dogmatics, 542. 

Congregatio Fidelium, III, the Noininal- 
istic late Medieval view of the Church, 
234. 

Consanguineous Family, III, in L. H. 
Morgan’s view, 339. 

Consciousness, II, the phenomenologisl 
seeks to icstrict himself to the (lata by 
directing his intuitive gaze to the inten¬ 
tional acts of consciousness. Then mean¬ 
ing is identified with the intentional re¬ 
lationship of the absolute pure ego to the 
“Gcgcnstand” intended; it becomes iden¬ 
tical with the “reine Aktwescn” in its sub¬ 
jective noetic and its objective noemetic 
aspect, (Husserl) 27—29; its intentional 
content distinguished from sensory im¬ 
pressions by Brentano, 28; historical 
stream of consciousness, in Freyer, 225; 
cf. s.v. Satz des Bewusztscins. 

Constant -ii-, the, II, the typical con¬ 
stant -h- in quantum mechanics, 425. 

Constant and Inconstant Structures, 

111, Praxiteles' Hermes is a relatively 
constant structure; music, etc. is an in¬ 
constant individuality structure, 110. 

Constitutional Law, II, as a contract, 
359. 

Contact, II, language, and social contact, 

112, 113. 

Continuity-Postulate, I, Cohen derives 
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it from the infinitesimal calculus; it has 
to bridge the meaning diversity, in Co¬ 
hen’s thought, 75; Fichte's idea of con¬ 
tinuity; it broke through the boundaries 
accepted by Kant with respect to the 
theoretical Idea of freedom, 90; Neo- 
Kantian view, 91; in Hobbes, 200, 210; it 
is employed as the scepter of the abso¬ 
lute sovereignty of reason, 203; this pos¬ 
tulate in Comte, and in Natorp, 204; the 
Nco-Kantians applied Leibniz’ continuity 
principle as a transcendental logical 
principle of creation to Kant’s catego¬ 
ries, 407; in Maimon this postulate halts 
before the boundary of sensory pheno¬ 
mena, 411; Ficiite elevated the moral 
function to the basic denominator of all 
the aspects, 417; with him the personal¬ 
ity ideal has absorbed the science ideal, 
447; this principle and the concept of 
function, 555. 

Continuity, II, and number, 88; of thought, 
in Leibniz, 103, 104; actual continuity 
cannot occur in the numeral aspect; only 
in that of movement, in its original form, 
105; historical, control or mastery al¬ 
ways seeks new roads in such a way that 
what precedes fructifies what follows 
later on, thus preserving a certain mea¬ 
sure of continuity, 198; the antinomy in 
the construction of a “continuum of 
points”, 385. 

Continuity and Identity, III, of a com¬ 
munal whole, 290. 

Continuous Number, II, this concept was 
introduced by Weierstrasz, Cantor, 
Pascii and Veronese, 91. 

Contract Theory, II, Troeltscii’s inter¬ 
pretation moves in a vicious circle, 350; 
cf. s.v. Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau. 

Contract theory of the State, III, the 
Stoics emphasize the juridical bond ex¬ 
ternally holding the individuals together 
in organized communities; they also 
speak of an internal social instinct, 226; 
they valued positive laws in the state, 
228; Roman Stoics held the external 
tonos of the functional legal order to be 
founded in the lex naturalis; this natural 
law implied the original freedom and 
equality of all men in the “golden age of 
innocence”; the state existed for bridling 
human dissoluteness, 230; the legal order 
is the order sanctioned by the State; the 
republican Roman jurists on the consen¬ 
sus populi as the origin of the State’s 
authority, 231; the Stoical idea of the 
social instinct in man, 232; the Humanist 
theory of natural law; the Humanist con¬ 
tract theory; Hugo Grotius; Thomas Hob¬ 
bes; positive law as the general will; in 
Marsilius of Padua; Kant’s volenti non 
fit iniuria; positive law is the general 
will; the contract theory was gradually 
applied both to Church and State, in 
Hugo Grotius, 232; Locice, Wolff, Hob¬ 
bes, Rousseau, 237. 


Contractual Liberty, II, was only a 
principle that was adapted to the juri¬ 
dical interindividual relations, 301. 

Copernican Deed, I, of Kant, is the re¬ 
versal of the relation between the know¬ 
ing subject and empirical reality, 107, 
354. 

Copernicus, I, introduced the heliocen¬ 
tric view of the world, 194. 

CoPEnNicAN Revolution, II, of Kant; his 
Transcendental Idealism regarded the 
Gegenstand of knowledge as the product 
of a universally valid subjective forma¬ 
tive process, 430. 

Copyright, II, is a “personality right” 
recognized by Dutch law; and objectifies 
an economic interest of the party en¬ 
titled, 412, 413. 

Copy Theory, I, ascribed to naive ex¬ 
perience, 34—43, 44—47, 49—51, 53, 54. 

Coral Polyps, III, 774. 

Coral Zoophytes, III, in animal colonics, 
649. 

Cornelissen, A'. J. M., I, 

The Doctrine of the State of Calvin and 
Rousseau, 517. 

-—, I, “if faith requires neither a prac- 
ambula furnished by reason, but the re¬ 
verse, if rational knowledge is strength¬ 
ened by faith, then, if one is consistent, 
the act of super-natural “knowing” is on¬ 
ly an act of feeling. Calvin drew this 
conclusion and thus fell into sentiment¬ 
alism”; this statement is based on a mis¬ 
understanding of the Biblical meaning of 
the word “heart”, interpreted by Calvin, 
517. 

Corporation, I, is supposed to be a pu¬ 
rely technical juridical concept, 551. 

Corporations, III, on the possibility of 
forming corporations during the Roman 
republic, 234; (independent) are dan¬ 
gerous, 235; Free corporations were not 
recognized by the Canonists, 235. 

Corporative Law, III, versus inter-indi¬ 
vidual law in Gierke’s view, 259. 

Corpus Ciiristi and Church, III, cannot 
be identified, 215; the Corpus Christi 
embraces all the social structures of hu¬ 
man existence, 526. 

Conpus Ciiristianum, I, this idea domi¬ 
nated the medieval ecclesiastically uni¬ 
fied culture up to the times of the Re¬ 
naissance, 188. 

—, II, in the Middle Ages the Holy Ro¬ 
man Empire was considered to be the 
corpus Ciiristianum, 288; the real corpus 
Ciiristianum is a religious organism re¬ 
vealing the individuality of its members 
to the full, 418, 

Correlative Enicapsis, III, unites inter- 
communal and interindividual relation- 
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ships in undifferentiated organized com¬ 
munities, 655; and the first formulation 
of the married order in Scripture, 656; 
and the intertwincment of natural com¬ 
munities with intercommunal and intcr- 
individual relations. 

Cosmic Structural, Temporal Order, 
The, II, the limit to the cosmos, making 
the aspects relative; modal laws; no anti¬ 
nomy between sphere sovereignty and 
cosmic coherence, 3; refractional time, 4; 
law, subject, object, and time, 8; theore¬ 
tical thought and cosmic temporal order, 
47; aspects arc arranged in an order of 
increasing complication, 49; how to have 
access to the cosmic order theoretically, 
74; nucleus, retrocipations, anticipations, 
75; terminal spheres; foundation and 
super-structure, 76; cosmic order as a lex 
acicrna based on divine reason in Chris¬ 
tian synthesis philosophy; universalia 
ante rem and in re, 559. 

Cosmic Time, I, is the indissoluble corre¬ 
lation of time order and time duration; 
it is only transcended in the religious 
centre of our existence; but not in a con¬ 
cept, nor in the transcendental Idea as a 
limiting concept qua talis, 24; the clas¬ 
sical Greek dilemma of time as some¬ 
thing subjective mental or objective phy¬ 
sical; Aristotle considers time to be the 
numerability of motion, 25... Anaximan¬ 
der’s view of time as a divine order of 
Dike; Albert the Great defended the 
objective physical conception; Thomas 
Aquinas held the subjectivistic psycho¬ 
logical position with respect to time, fol¬ 
lowing Augustinus, 26; in Humanistic 
thought there are objectivistic and sub¬ 
jectivistic views; Kant calls time a trans¬ 
cendental form, of intuition of sense ex¬ 
perience; he coordinates time with space, 
the other form of intuition; Einstein 
considers time as a fourth dimension of 
physical world space; Bergson calls time 
the psychical duration of feeling; the ac¬ 
tual “durec” is the “absolute” time; Phe¬ 
nomenology says that “true time” is an 
“Erlebnisstrom”; Diltiiey and Heidegger 
conceive of time irrationalistically as 
historical; in Heidegger historical time 
has a dialectical existential meaning, 27; 
the idea of cosmic time constitutes the 
basis of the philosophy of the Cosmono- 
mic Idea; time has a cosmonomic and a 
factual side; the cosmonomic side is the 
temporal order, the factual side is the 
factual duration; the duration remains 
constantly subjected to the order; an 
example in the aspect of organic life; 
temporal order and duration arc each 
other’s correlata and must not be disso¬ 
ciated; rationalism absolutizes the cos¬ 
monomic side, irrationalism the factual 
subject side of time; the duration is dis¬ 
closed in a subject-object relation; the 
objective duration can never exist actual¬ 


ly independently of the subjective dura¬ 
tion in the subject-object relation; the 
measurement of time depends on the 
latter, 28; the modal structures and the 
typical totality structures of individuality 
are based on the order of cosmic time; 
and necessarily related to the factual du¬ 
ration of transitory beings, events, pro¬ 
cesses, acts, social relations, etc.; the 
cosmic character of time discloses itself 
in the indissoluble inter-modal coherence 
into which it fits the modal aspects; in 
the empirical opening-process in which 
anticipatory moments develop cohering 
with later aspects, 29; we can form a 
theoretical concept of the separate as¬ 
pects of time, but time itself in its all- 
embracing cosmic meaning can never be 
comprehended in a concept; it can only 
be approximated in a theoretical limiting 
concept in critical self-reflection as to 
the necessary presupposita of the theo¬ 
retical attitude of thought; then we get 
a transcendental Idea of cosmic time- 
order in the theoretical discontinuity of 
the aspects caused by logical analysis; 
in the logical aspect cosmic time dis¬ 
closes a modal analytical sense; cosmic 
time offers no concentration point for 
philosophy to start from; in time mean¬ 
ing is broken into an incalculable diver¬ 
sity having its radical unity only in the 
religious centre of human existence where 
we transcend time; some seek this con¬ 
centration-point in time and suppose the 
religious centre to be pre-functional but 
not supra-temporal; but “eternity is set 
in the heart of man” so that he can direct 
himself to things eternal; even in idola¬ 
try the idea of the absolute is a priori 
related to the supra temporal, 31; the 
term “central trans-cosmic time” is ob¬ 
jectionable, 32; the eschatological aspect 
of cosmic time in faith is a limiting as¬ 
pect; it embraces the cschaton, i.e., that 
which is or happens beyond the limits of 
cosmic time, e.g., the days of creation, 
the order in which regeneration precedes 
conversion, etc., 33; in theoretical think¬ 
ing we approximate time only in the ana¬ 
lytical setting asunder of its modal as¬ 
pects, 34; cosmic time cannot be the 
starting point for the theoretical syn¬ 
thesis of the two terms in the Gegenstand 
relation, 45; the transcendental Idea of 
time is the basic denominator of the va¬ 
rious aspects; their diversity pre-sup- 
poscs a temporal coherence as the ex¬ 
pression of a deeper unity; if they had 
nothing in common, they could not even 
be distinguished from each other; their 
unity is in a religious root, 79; cosmic 
time in its correlation of duration and 
order, and the successive refraction of 
meaning, 106. 

—, II, its lawside is order, its subject-side 
is duration, 3; it overarches and permea¬ 
tes all the aspects; it splits up the fulness 
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of menning into modal diversity, 4; the 
law of refraction of cosmic time; con¬ 
cept of modal function requires ab¬ 
straction; the cosmic temporal order is 
the basic denominator of the aspects 6— 
8; spatial time is simultaneity, 384; be¬ 
fore and after in the spatial time func¬ 
tion refers to magnitude, 384; cosmic 
time is the guarantee of the temporal co¬ 
herence hut not the deeper identity of 
the functions, 529; it cannot contain the 
totality of meaning but refracts it into 
-meaning diversity, 532. 

Cosmological, II, cosmological ideas, 43; 
the meaning of the term “cosmological” 
in Christian philosophy, 47; cosmological 
and cosmic self-consciousness arc logici- 
zed in Kant, 498; the “categories of 
knowledge” in “Critical” epistemology 
belong to the cosmological analysis of 
modal aspects, 517; cosmic and cosmo¬ 
logical self-consciousness, 540, 541. 

Cosmology, I, rationalist cosmology was 
reduced to absurdity by Kant, 367. 

Cosmonomic Idea, I, the origin of the 
term, 93; and special science; and logi- 
cism; and mechanistic biology; and the 
“pure theory of law”, 98; the content of 
the Cosmonomic Idea, 101; the cosmono¬ 
mic structure of the aspects, 105. 

—, II, in Neo-Kantianism, 27; the Christ¬ 
ian Cosmonomic Idea determines the 
sense of “meaning” in relation to the Ori¬ 
gin and the unity of all temporal mean¬ 
ing, 30, 31. . . 

Counting, II, is not the origin of number 
but implies logical distinction, 81, 82. 

Covenant, The, III, Christ builds His 
Church by His Word and Spirit in the 
line of the Covenant, of which the Con- 
gregatio Fidclium is an outcome, 533. 

Creation, II, and religion, in Aalders, 
155. 

Creative Ideas, III, in the Divine Logos; 
in Augustinus and in Thomas Aquinas; 
antinomies in the view of immortality of 
the soul, *17. 

Criminal Law, II, in primitive society is 
based on the principle of “Erfolgshaf- 
tung”, 182. 

Criminal Organization, III, relation be¬ 
tween purpose and structure; adduced 
by Sinzheimer as an argument in favour 
of a non-normativc legal view, 577. 

Criteria of Transcendental Theoretical 
Truth, II, principium exclusae antino- 
iniae the first criterion; infringement of 
sphere sovereignty entangles thought in 
antinomies; the second criterion is the 
datum of pre-theoretical thought, 579; 
naive experience is not a copy theory; 
critical epistemology and its “universal 
a priori validity and necessity” of trans¬ 


cendental truth; idealist and phenomeno- 
logist hypostases of theoretical synthesis 
are riiythological, 580; the experimental 
criterion, 581; this criterion requires the 
disclosure of our objective sensory ex¬ 
perience, 582. 

Critical. Realism, I, of B. Bavink, 559; 
is accommodated to the August ini an doc¬ 
trine of the Divine Logos, 560. 

III, of Riehl, 46. . 

Critical School of Ethnologists, III, an 
coherences between primitive cultures, 
333. 

Critique of Philosophical Thought, I, 
the first way and its conclusion, pp. 6— 
21; the second way of transcendental cri¬ 
tique of pliilos. thought, 34; this way is 
concerned with the theoretical attitude 
of thought as such; alle immanence phi¬ 
losophy stands and falls with the dogma 
of the autonomy of theoretical thought: 
traditional metaphysics, Kantian episte¬ 
mology, modern phenomenology, Nicolai 
Haiitmann’s phenomenological ontology 
are involved in this autonomy dogma¬ 
tism; it has meant something different in 
each trend of thought: Greek philosophy; 
Thomistic Scholasticism; modern Hu¬ 
manistic thought; this difference is due 
to a difference in religious starting-point; 
the Greek thcoria claims autonomy over 
against popular faith, as it pretends to be 
the true way to the knowledge of god; 
pistis (faith) clings to sensory mytholo¬ 
gical representations giving only a doxa, 
i.c., an uncertain opinion; cf. Parmeni¬ 
des; according to Plato it is exclusively 
destined for philosophers to approach 
the race of the gods, 35; Greek, Scholas¬ 
tic, and modern Humanistic basic moti¬ 
ves; the autonomy of theoretical thought 
impedes a mutual understanding between 
philosophic schools, 36; the different 
schools of philosophy seem to reason at 
cross-purposes because they do not pene¬ 
trate to each other’s starting-points; this 
point is masked by the dogma of the 
autonomy of theoretical thought; this 
autonomy is not an axiom but a critical 
problem, a quaestio iuris; the necessity 
of a transcendental critique of the theo¬ 
retical attitude; this critique inquires in¬ 
to the universally valid conditions of 
theoretical thought insofar as they arc 
required by the immanent structure of 
such thought; transcendent criticism 
versus transcendental criticism, 37; the 
drawbacks of transcendent criticism; and 
of dogmatic theology; why transcendent 
criticism is valueless in science and phi¬ 
losophy, 38. 

Crouzas, I, 

Examen du Pyrrhonisme, ancicn et mo¬ 
dern e, 275. 

r—, I, he was the “connaisseur” of Pyr¬ 
rhonism; there is a striking agreement 
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between Hume's theories and Crouzas’ 
work on Pyrrhonism, 275. 

Crucifix, III, has an objective destination 
for worship (a pistic qualification), 144. 

Crusades, I, in the historical process of 
individualization and differentiation, 189, 

Crusius, Chr. Aug., I, followed his teacher 
Rudiger; he opposed the geometrical 
method in metaphysics and related the 
material principles of knowledge to sen¬ 
sory experience; he combated Leibniz’ 
monadology; the grounds of being arc 
divided into causal and existential 
grounds, 339; physical and mathematical 
grounds, 340. 

Crypto Religious Attitude, II, in critical 
epistemology, 491. 

Crystals, III, inorganic crystals are cn- 
kaptic structural totalities, 702; have a 
net-like form whose nodal points are 
occupied by the atomcentra, 705. 

Crystal Lattices, III, and atom struc¬ 
ture, 704; a heterogeneous continuum, 
according to Hoenen, 709; a typically 
qualified enkaptic form totality em¬ 
bracing three different structures, 710, 
711. 

Cult, II, in a primitive cult is expressed 
the restrictive transcendental function of 
pistis, 318, 319; always has an ethical 
moment, 319. 

Cult Community, III, opposed to the 
Church of faith, by E, Brunner, 552. 

Cultural Aspect, III, of family life; the 
parents’ formative power; school and fa¬ 
mily, 286, 287. 

Cultural Derivations, III, Ratzel’s Idea, 
333. 

Cultural Orbits, III, Fr. Graebner, etc., 
333. 

Cultural Realms, II, and cultural pheno¬ 
mena, 203. 

Culture, I, as a subjective relating of 
reality to values, in Rickert, 76. 

—, II, Windelband, Rickert and Lask 
denied the reality of culture and made it 
into a transcendental mode of judging 
“nature” by relating it to values, 201; 
Rickert, 204; in Troeltscii’s view, 205, 
206; its origin is a mctaliistorical ques¬ 
tion, 264; opened cultures, 266; and their 
historical development; Rousseau’s view 
of culture, 270. 

—, III, similarities of culture in different 
peoples, 332, 333; cultural orbits theory; 
Ankermann adherent, 333. 

Curator and Curandus, III, their legal re¬ 
lation, 279. 

Curiae, III, in Roman society, 369; in an¬ 
cient Rome, 369. 


Curtius, S. G„ II, 

Die Bildung der Tempora und Modi im 
Gricchischcn und Lateinischen, 127. 

Cusanus, Nicolaus, I, wants to rediscover 
man in the endless, in his boundless im¬ 
pulse of activity, 194; his system was a 
preparation for the principles of Modern 
Humanistic philosophy, 194; his changed 
attitude toward knowledge, 203. 

—, II, on the faculty of imagination, 515. 

Cyclic Time, II, in Greek conception of 
history as the eternal return of things, 
294. 

Gyon, E. v,, II, on eye and ear, 373. 

Cyprianus, III, on the election of a priest 
in the people’s presence, 546, 

Cytoplasm, III, arbitrary cut pieces of 
cytoplasm can become complete indivi¬ 
duals, 721. 


D 

Dalton, III, the law of multiple propor¬ 
tion, 704. 

Damascenus, Johannes, I, 

Dialectica, 202. 

—, I, his definition of the concept “sub¬ 
stance”, 202. 

Dancing, III, as an art, 110. 

Darmstaedter, Fr., Ill, 

Die Grenzen der Wirksamkcil des Rechts- 
staates, 408, 409, 410, 428. 

—, III, the power state is an organiza¬ 
tion; the law state is an organism; their 
natural reality is related to values: a mul¬ 
titude of people are related to regulated 
behaviour and tot the power of the magi¬ 
strate, 409; cf. sub voce State; his view 
is antinomous, 410. 

Darwin, Charles, I, his evolution theory 
pervaded the historical mode of thought 
in the second half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, 465. 

—, II, evolution, 260, 261; his influence 
on Spencer's view of history, 269. 

—, III, his evolutionism, 95. 

—, I, Association psychology, 264. 

Darwinism, I, in historical science, 469. 
—, II, its evolutionism is a genetic life 
and world view about culture and so¬ 
ciety, a metaphysics of the Humanistic 
science ideal, 264; introduced into the 
conception of history, 269. 

Dasein, I, as the ontological manner of 
being in contradistinction to the ontical 
way, 53. 

—-, II, in Heidegger, 22; or existential 
being, 23; and the transcendental imagin¬ 
ation, 524. 

Datum, II, the datum in epistemology, 
according to Driesch and Volkelt, 431. 
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Days of Creation, I, transcend cosmic 
time, 33. 

Decalogue, I, a Christian remains sub¬ 
jected to the Decalogue, 518. 

Decision of the Moment, III, is superior 
to any principle, according to Hermann 
Heller, 393. 

Decline, I, in Humanistic philosophy, 
214. 

Dedekind, II, “section” theory of irra¬ 
tional numbers, 90, 91. 

Deed, I, enthousiasm and optimism of 
the “Deed” in the “Sturm und Drang”, 
452. 

Definitions, I, nominal and real defini¬ 
tions, according to Leibniz, 243; def. are 
synthetical in mathematics, but analyti¬ 
cal in metaphysics, according to Kant, 
336. 

Delphic Maxim, The, I, 

Gnoothi seauton, 51, 52. 

Dema, II, personal and universal; a fluid 
distinction, 317. 

Demic Individuality, III, the nationality 
of a State reveals its demic individuality, 
Recording to R. Kjellen, 484. 

Demiurge, I, the divine agent in Greek 
thought, 180; in Plato, 248. 

—, II, in Anaxagoras, 56. 

Democracy, III, in Athens during the 
Persian wars, 10; Aristotle calls it the 
rule of the poor; — modern views, 479; 
its axiological relatvism, in Kelsen, 610. 

Democritus, I, was not a “materialist” in 
the modern sense, but in that of the 
Greek form-motive: his “atoms” were 
■“ideal forms” in a mathematical sense, 
122 . 

—, III, his “atoms” are non-sensible, but 
intelligible “ideai”, 8. 

Denominator, Basic, I, of the aspects, 47. 

Department Store, III, is a free associa¬ 
tion, 575. 

Depth-Psychology, I, dealt a death blow 
to the personality-ideal, 214. 

—, II, and the manifestations of the ani¬ 
mal structure of the human body in cer¬ 
tain Grenzsituationen, 114., 

Descartes, Rene, I; 

Rationes more geometrico dispositae, 203; 
Principia Philosophiae, 202, 222; 
Meditations Metaphysiques, 220, 222; 
Notae, 222. 

•—, I, his “cogito” was intended as the 
only fixed point in his universal metho¬ 
dical scepticism with respect to all real¬ 
ity present in experience, 12; his “the¬ 
ism”, 122; his mathematical concept of 
truth, 150; the idea of a personal God is 
accepted as a metaphysical foundation 


for the truth of mathematical thought, 
191; the “cogito” is a “res cogitans" 
checking methodical scepticism; the 
given world is broken up and then re- 
constructued by autonomous mathemati¬ 
cal thought, 195; from his “cogito, ergo 
sum” Descartes proceeds to God, but as 
absolutized mathematical thought; he 
founds all knowledge in sclfconscious- 
ness, 196; his discovery of analytical 
geometry; its propositions could be pro¬ 
ven without any other pre-suppositions 
than arithmethical ones; the laws of 
arithmetic originated from sovereign 
thought; the motive of logical creation is 
modern Humanistic, 197; at the back of 
this is the continuity postulate of the 
mathematical science-ideal, 200; his de¬ 
finition of a “substance”, 202; and Aris¬ 
totle’s, 203; his “semi-idealism” came 
into violent conflict with the mechanistic 
naturalism of Thomas Hobdes; this con¬ 
flict was the first expression of the basic 
antinomy in the Humanistic Cosmonomic 
Idea, 216; he hypostatized “the thinking 
soul” and “the extended body” as “finite 
substances”; they are mutually irreduci¬ 
ble; a dualistic view; he rejoiced at Har¬ 
vey’s discovery of the circulation of the 
blood as a victory over the Scholastic 
‘substantial forms”; in Hobbes, mathe¬ 
matical thought is causally determined 
on the part of the movements of the ma¬ 
terial body; there is no room for the 
freedom of human personality; no stand¬ 
ard of theoretical truth, or even for 
mathematical science; Descartes eleva¬ 
ted the ideal of personality to the rank 
of referee, but it was infected with ratio¬ 
nalism and identified with mathematical 
thought, 218; but Descartes coordinated 
the “res cxtensiva”and the “res cogitans”; 
the relation between body and soul in 
Descartes; his concept “influxus physi- 
cus”; this influx entered human con¬ 
sciousness from the parva glandula in 
the human brain; stimulating conscious¬ 
ness to sensory perceptions and affects 
which disturb logical thought; he ex¬ 
tended mathematical and natural scien¬ 
tific methods to psychology; the “in¬ 
fluxus” could not enter mathematical 
thought and the pure will directed by 
such thought; his epistemology and ethics 
exalted the mathematical method to the 
norm of truth and morality, 219; the per¬ 
fect free personality should conquer the 
confusion wrought by sensory perception 
with the aid of the pure concept formed 
“more geometrico”; the emotions can be 
ruled only by the moral will according 
to clear and distinct Ideas; his partial 
“indeterminism”; absolute freedom of 
the will with respect to inadequate sen- 
sorily obscured Ideas; he does not want 
to undermine the foundations of the 
science-ideal; the “will” is a modus' of 
thought, just like fantasy and sensory 
perception; the will has no freedom in 
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Ihc face of clear and distinct concepts; 
theoretical error is apostasy from the 
mathematical attitude; immorality is also 
due to this apostasy, involving us in the 
causal processes of affects and passions; 
the mathematical "cogito” does not err; 
his dichotomy of thought and mechanis¬ 
tically determined space was to save the 
science ideal, 221; his “idcac innatae” arc 
inborn capacities to think them; univer¬ 
sal arc modes of thought, and general 
names; his metaphysics is Nominalistic; 
mathematical thought is not subjected to 
a cosmic order; the personality ideul is 
resolved into the science ideal; the per¬ 
sonality ideal has primacy within the 
science ideal in Descartes; he has to 
struggle with solipsism; the idea of God 
has to be the bridge to absolute mathe¬ 
matical thought creating the res exten¬ 
sive, 222; movement is a modus of filled 
space, 223; his crass dualism, 227; the 
“res extensive” as a natural substance is 
a part of absolutized space of which mo¬ 
tion is the only modus, 231; his explana¬ 
tion of error and sin; the influxus phy- 
sicus; freedom of indifference, 236; doc¬ 
trine of innate ideas in Leibniz, 237; his 
“liberum arbitrium indifferentiae” was 
retained with regard to sensory repre¬ 
sentations, 238; Locke’s division of hu¬ 
man experience into “sensation” and 
“reflection” is the counterpart of Des¬ 
cartes’ division between "extensio” and 
“cogitatio”; the material and the spirit¬ 
ual substance arc independent of each 
other, 263; mathematical thought is pu¬ 
rely logical, 264; such thought, with its 
strict deductive coherence, is the mainstay 
of the ideal of science, 265; in Descartes 
Ideas are potentially innate, 268; he per¬ 
mitted mathematical thought to become 
a static “res cogitans”, 269; the ego, the 
personality, is identified with mathema¬ 
tical thought and hypostatized as a think¬ 
ing substance, 295; he called the law of 
physical causality an “innate idea”, 298; 
in his work “Le Monde” the passion to 
dominate nature found its classical ex¬ 
pression in Descartes’ proud motto; 
“Give me matter, I will build a world 
from it”, 332; Descartes conceived of 
the science-ideal in an abstract deductive 
mathematical sense, 337. 

—, H, 

Regulac ad dircctioncm ingenii, 346; 
Mcditationcs, 367; 

Principia philosophiae, 367. 

—, II, analytic geometry, 103, 104, 337; 
Cartesianism could not form an idea of 
historical development, 351; his scholastic 
view of subject and object, 367. 

—, III, the metaphysical concept of ma¬ 
terial substance is the hypostatization of 
the general functional coherence between 
physical phenomena, 27; Driesch rejects 
Descartes’ metaphysical conclusions 
from "cogito”, although this cogito re¬ 
mains his starting-point, 737, 743. 


Development, I, a naturalistic concept in 
,1. F. Herder, 454. 

—, II, a biotic rctrocipation in history, 
232; historical dev. requires cultural con¬ 
tact, 259; in the different spheres of 
human society, in science and art, in the 
whole of creation, 261; multimodal dev,, 
262; individuality in Vico, 276; according 
to the Historical School; the idea of cul¬ 
tural development in J. F, Herder threa¬ 
tens to stiffen into biological analogies, 
277; intensive idea of histor. development 
in IIegel, 279; Ranke’s idea of histor. 
dev., 281; historical development as a 
steady progress of mankind, in Voltaire, 
350; the Christian Idea of hist, dev., 363. 

Diaconate, III, is the organized office of 
charity towards the poor members of the 
church, 549; is a requirement of a living 
church; a church without a diaconate 
must be mortally ill, 550. 

Dialectic, I, religious and theoretical 
dialectic, Go; Agricola’s dialectic was an 
art of reasoning in the Nominalist sense, 
514. 

Dialectical Connection, II, between ge¬ 
neral and particular will, in Hegel, 399. 

Dialectical Logic, I, Fichte’s dial. log. 
lias to bridge the Kantian gulf between 
epistemology and ethics, 90. 

Dialectical-Phenomenological Sociolo¬ 
gy, III; and the dilemma between indivi¬ 
dualism and universalism, 248. 

Dialectical Synthesis, II, of natural 
necessity and freedom according to 
Schelling, 232. 

Dialectical Tension, III, among the mo¬ 
ments of a social whole according to Litt, 
249. 

Dialectical Theology, I, its negative at¬ 
titude with respect to the idea of an inner 
reformation of philosophical thought is 
the expression of the religious dialectic 
born out of the collision between the 
hidden basic motive of Humanistic 
thought and the central motive of the 
Christian religion, 521. 

—, II, and its horror of power formation, 
246. 

Dialectical Thought, I, was introduced 
by Fichte, 142; in immanence philoso¬ 
phy, 146; in Hegel, 208 ff.; in Fichte it 
is only concerned with the finite ego, 
421, 422; it is the restless dialectical mo¬ 
vement of theoretical reason depending 
on sensation, 436; dial, thought in the 
early Romantics, e.g., Hamann, 466. 

Dialectical Unity, I, of natural necessity 
and creative freedom, in Schelling, 208. 
—■, II, between sensibility and under¬ 
standing is not intended by Kant, 529. 

Dialectical View, II, of creation and sin 
in Barth, 34. 
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Diatoms, III, 107, 108. 

Direlius, III, 

Dns Jahrhundcrt dcr Kirchc, 539. 

Dicey, III, praises Hie British rule of 
"common law”, 439, 440; [ef. s.v. Juridi¬ 
cal Aspect, p. 277]. 

Dichotomy, I, of body and soul, its ori¬ 
gin, 44; in Thomism, 05. 

—, II, of psycho-physical body and mind 
in Sciieleh, 112, 

Diderot, II, 

De l'interpretation de In Nature, 339. 

—, II, on the rigidity of his Idea of ma¬ 
thematics, 339. 

Diemeii, N., Ill, 

Ilet Scheppingsverbond met Adam, 247. 
Diemer, J .H., Ill, 

Over biotypen van Anopheles Maeuli- 
pennis, 96; 

Het Soortbegrip en de idee van bet Strue- 
tuurprineipe in de biologic, 96; 

De totaliteitsidee in de biologic cn de 
psychologic, 90; 

De niemve holistische biologic, 96, 

Differential Numrer, I, anticipates mo¬ 
tion, 235, 23G. 

—, II, a function of number, 87. 

Dignity of Man, II, according to \V. von 
Humroldt, 276. 

Dike, I, the divine order in Anaxagoras, 
26; in Anaximander, 67, 112. 

—, II, in Parmenides, 56; in Heraclitus, 
Pythagoras, Parmenides; and world- 
order, 132, 133. 

Dilthey, Wilhelm, I, 

Die Typen dcr Weltanschauung, 120. 

—, I, he and Heidegger conceive of time 
in an irrationalistic historical sense, 27; 
his irrationalistic hermeneutical Iiisto- 
ricisin, 53; his and Spknglhr’s historical 
relativism with respect to life and world 
views, 118; lie sets up three types of 
philosophic world views: materialistic 
positivism, objective idealism, and free¬ 
dom idealism, 120; his confusing abstract 
schematism of philosophic systems, 122; 
it interprets ancient and medieval philo¬ 
sophic trends after the pattern of the 
modern Humanistic motive of nature and 
freedom, 123; his view of the modern 
Humanistic “cogito” as Archimedean 
point, 203. 

- II, 

Das achtzehnte Jahrliundcrt und die gc- 
schichtlichc Welt, 349; . 

Ges. Werke, VII, 290/1; — 206; 
cf. 112, 205, 206, 226, 256, 282, 391. 

—•, II, historicism; vivo replaces cogito, 
19; the consciousness of finiteness and 
relativity of every human condition and 
belief, 206; he saw the impasse in which 
Historicism involves theoretical thought, 
207; from historical science causality is 
excluded as unhistorical and explanatory, 


spatial thinking; because historical 
thought is interpretative understanding, 
255; historical development according to 
Diltiiey and TnoELTScn, 282; Dilthey 
and the Enlightenment and the science of 
history, 340; in Dilthey empathy replaces 
reflexive , thought in socio-cultural 
science, 391. 

— HI, 

Die Glaubenslehren dcr Reformatorcn, 
521. 

—, III, he thinks that Calvin advocates 
the sovereignty of the congregation in 
matters of Church government, 521. 

Dimension, II, belongs to the law-side of 
the spatial aspect; it is an order; it does 
not imply a determinate magnitude of 
lines which, as the coordinates of a point, 
are constructed in different dimensions, 
86 . 

Dimension Orerhaupt, II, a logicistic 
concept; and the modal shift of meaning, 
172; it is a pseudo-concept used to era¬ 
dicate the modal boundaries between the 
logical, the numeral and the spatial as¬ 
pects; Natorp, 173, 459. 

Ding an Sigh, I, this concept became the 
epistemological -x-, 263; the apriori con¬ 
cepts of the mind reveal to us the laws of 
the noumcnon, the Dinge an sich, in Leib¬ 
niz, 344; in Kant, 348, 349, 351, 355; 
it is excluded from experience, 348; the 
Ding an sich is a substance, incompatible 
with the Idea of the “homo noumcnon”, 
360, 361; Maimon eliminated the Ding an 
sich, 404, 405; Ding an sich in Reinhold’s 
thought, 413. 

—, II, in speculative metaphysics of the 
mathematical science-ideal it is the theo¬ 
retical idea, 44; in Kant, 496. 

—, III, in Ritter's view, 28; and physics, 

100 . ’ 

Diogenes of Apolonia, III, he applies 
Anaxagoras’ basic idea of a teleological 
world-plan to the interpretation of par¬ 
ticular natural phenomena, 633. 

Diogenes Laertius, VII—III, 433. 

Dionysus, I, the worship of D. is the 
most pregnant expression of the Greek 
matter-motive, 62; Dionysian movements, 
67. 

Directions, II, of movement are retroci- 
pations to space and number, 98. 

Direct Spiritual Contact, III, is limited 
by Th. Litt to a "closed sphere” of the 
first degree, 253. 

Disjunction, II, theoretical disjunction 
of the cosmic mcaning-systasis, 467. 

Distrirutive Justice, III, its juridical 
sense is denied by Hobbes; Grotius 
ascribes a moral sense to it, 212; distrib. 
just, in Kant; according to Duez, 445. 

Divine Irony, II, there is divine irony in 
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the many “-isms” that have arisen in the 
history of philosophy, 333. 

Divine Revelation, II, does not mention 
the modal order of the law spheres, 53; 
has entered history, 305; development of 
revelatio particulars, 307; self-conscious¬ 
ness and revelat^n, 323. 

Divisions of Philosophy, I, the classifi¬ 
cation and formulation of problems in 
immanence philosophy are intrinsically 
connected with its transcendental basic 
Idea, 527; Kant- treated the epistemolo¬ 
gical foundation and limitation of the 
classic ideal of science (directed to the 
“domination of nature”) in his Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft; ethics was examined in 
his Kritik der praktisclien Vernunft; his 
third Kritik, viz, that of Teleological 
Judgment investigates the philosophical 
problems of biology, history and aesthe¬ 
tics; in connection with his Krit. d.prakt. 
Vern. Kant treats the philosophical pro¬ 
blems of jurisprudence (Metapliysische 
Anfangsgrunde der Rechtslehre) and 
theology; his Krit, der teleologisclien Ur- 
teilskraft is thought of as a merely subjec¬ 
tive between the two other “Kritikcn”; 
Fichte classified philosophy as a Wissen- 
schaftslehre with a theoretical and a prac¬ 
tical section; Hegel distinguished logic, 
natural philosophy, and the philosophy 
of the Spirit; Descartes* program of a 
inathesis universalis; Hobbes used mathe¬ 
matical logic and “prima philosophia” to 
arrive at an encyclopaedical system of the 
sciences in a successive continuous pro¬ 
cession from the simple to the complex 
spheres of knowledge, 529; Comte’s posi¬ 
tivism, like Hobbes, maintains the natu¬ 
ral scientific method in every field of 
philosophical investigation, in accordance 
with the continuity postulate of the 
science-ideal; Chr. Wolff divides philo¬ 
sophy into metaphysics (including na¬ 
tural theology, psychology, and physics) 
and practical philosophy; John Locke 
mentions three main divisions: physica 
(or natural philosophy), practica (whose 
principal part is ethics), and semiotica 
(chiefly nominalistic logic); Cohen has: 
logic of pure knowledge, ethics of pure 
will, aesthetics of pure feeling; Rickert 
differentiates between the sphere of real 
nature and that of ideal values; culture is 
to synthesize these two; values are theo¬ 
retical or practical; theoretical philoso¬ 
phy is a transcendental critique of na¬ 
tural science, practical philosophy is a 
“Weltanschauungslclire”, 530; Windel- 
band discusses theoretical problems 
apart from axiological questions, 531; the 
distinction between theoretical and prac¬ 
tical philosophy existed as early as the 
Greeks; their form-matter motive; Ionic 
natural philosophy; Anaxagoras; Anaxi¬ 
mander; the Eleatics posited the opposite 
principle, viz,, that of form; metaphysical 
ontology in which “being” is the only 


true, eternal, unchangeable entity, 532; 
in Parmenides the Form-motive is re¬ 
lated to the Ouranic religion of nature; 
Protagoras’ sceptical criticism of na¬ 
tural philosophy and metaphysical on¬ 
tology involved the whole of theoreti¬ 
cal knowledge; he drew the most 
extreme conclusions from the matter- 
motive of the older nature-philosophy; 
theoretical truth is in a constant state of 
flux and change; individual man in his 
constantly changing subjectivity is the 
measure of all things; theoretical thought 
had to give way to practical philosophy 
concerned with what is useful to man, 
especially in politics; the paideia gives 
form to human nature; theoretical and 
practical philosophy were opposed to 
each other, 533; Socrates ascribed pri¬ 
macy to the form-motive of the culture 
religion; he wanted to elevate practical 
philosophy to an episteme, a science; 
every concept of an arete must be con¬ 
centrically directed to the Divine Idea of 
the good and the beautiful; a concept has 
value in Socrates’ practical philosophy 
only if it informs us of the use of a thing 
(arete); Socrates’ practical phil. was in 
fact theoretical, 534; he rejected the So¬ 
phistic opposition of theoria and praxis; 
Plato and Aristotle sought the character¬ 
istic of man in his nous (theoretical 
thought); Plato’s phronesis, Aristotle’s 
nous praktikos; this division was based 
on the Gegenstand of the logical function 
of thought, 535; Protagoras’ criterion of 
utility; in his view theoria is valueless in 
itself, only in the practical aims it may 
serve, espcc. in politics; the nomos is a 
higher phase of development of the law¬ 
less physis; Plato and Aristotle ascribed 
a higher value to theoretical philosophy; 
Sextus Empiricus mentions three parts: 
ethica, physica, and logica distinguished 
by Plato’s pupil Xenocrates, 536; Aris¬ 
totle’s Topica took this over: problems 
about the universal are treated underlogi- 
kai; this part also includes metaphysics; 
later on Aristotle distinguished practical 
and theoretical philosophy and Poietike; 
metaphysics became theoretical and of 
higher value than other parts; practical 
phil. is directed to ethical and political 
human activity; poetical phil. is directed 
to technique and art; theology is the part 
of metaphysics that investigates the ab¬ 
solute “formal” ground of being”, pure 
matter is the principle of becoming and 
change, 537; in ethics he differentiates 
between the “dianoetic” and the ethical 
virtues; the former are the highest, being 
directed to theoretical life; in theory the 
nous poetikos reveals itself in its purest 
form; pure theoria is the only way to a 
real contact with the Divine “forma 
pura”; the transcendental Idea of Origin 
has two poles: pure Form versus pure 
matter; Thomas Aquinas adopted Aris¬ 
totle’s division; Epicurus distinguished 
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a canonic, (i.c. logical), a physical,‘and 
an ethical section, 538; The Stoics had 
logic, physics, and ethics; in their ethics 
is revealed the primacy of practical phi¬ 
losophy ; all virtues are practical and 
moral, none is “dianoetic”; Ciirysyppus 
opposed the philosophers who viewed 
theoretical life as an end in itself, 539; 
the basic division into a theoretical and 
a practical section points to an inner 
dissezision in the Archimedean point, 
540; it is incompatible with the Biblical 
basic motive of our philosophy; philoso¬ 
phy is necessarily theoretical; the fol¬ 
lowing arc fundamental and inseparably 
cohering tliemata of philosophy: trans¬ 
cendental criticism, the modal aspects, 
transcendental selfreflcction, 541; indivi¬ 
duality structures; philosophical anthro¬ 
pology, 542; the theoretical foundation of 
philosophy is the transcendental Critique 
of philosophical thought, 543; no pheno¬ 
menology like Husserl’s or Sciieler's; 
nor a prim a philosophia as in speculative 
metaphysics; nor a “logic of philosophy”, 
as in Lask; nor Nicolai Hartmann’s cri¬ 
tical ontology, etc.; our transcendental 
Critique is not a self-sufficient basic 
science; philosophia specialis, 544. 

Divorce, III, the Pharisees and Christ, 
311. 

Dixon, R. B., Ill, 

The Racial History of Man, 497. 

Dnimitscii, V. N., Ill, 

La conrtoisie internationale ct le droit 
des gens, 486. 

—, III, on the “incidents Tisza of 26 May 
1888”; and “Philip Snowden”, 486. 

Dnistryansici, Stanislaus, III, 

Zur Grundlegung des modernen Privat- 
reclits, 408, 409. 

Dogmatism, II, in Kant's starting-point of 
the Kritilc del* reinen Vernunft, because 
he does not realize the problems invol¬ 
ved in the pre-suppositions, 432. 

Dog’s Use of a Chair, A, III, is without 
the awareness of a chair’s structural 
meaning, 136, 137. 

Domestic Jurisdiction, III, examined by 
a civil judge, testing it to the principle of 
“audi et alterein partem”, and that of 
impartiality; he protects the legal status 
of the human personality as such, 689. ■ 

Domination Motive, I, in Humanistic phi¬ 
losophy, 63; during the Renaissance, 198; 
in Leiiiniz, 232; in Descartes, 332; in the 
Faustian passion of power in Fichte, 
448. 

Donum Superadditum, I, in Roman-Catho¬ 
lic doctrine, 181. 

Dooyeweehd, H,, I, 

Hot tijdsproblccm in dc Wijsbcgccrtc der 
Wctsidcc, 25; 


Reformatio on Scholnslick in dc Wijsbc- 
gccrlc, 36, 64, 66, 248, 479, 538, 566; 

De trnnsccndenlalc critiok van the ihco- 
retisch denken en de Thoniistischc thco- 
logia naturalis, 73; 

De Idee del* Individualiteitsslructuur eu 
bet Thomistiscli Substanticbcgrip, 26, 27, 
181; 

In de Slrijd om een Christclijke Staat- 
kundc, 172, 188, 190, 201, 203, 210, 311, 
312; 

De Strljd om bet Souvereiniteitsbegrip in 
de Modernc Rcchts- cn Slaatslcer, 312; 

De Crisis in de Humanistische Staalslccr, 
466; 

La Probleinc dc la Philosophic Chre- 
tienne, 526; 

Norm cn feit, Een critische bescliouwing 
naar aanleiding van het gesehrifi van Mr. 
Rozemond over Kant cn de Volkenbond, 
529; 

Het Substanlicbcgrip in dc Moderne Na- 
tuurphilosophie en de Thcorie van het 
Enkaptiscli Structuurgeheel, 556; 
Encyclopaedic van de Rcchtsgclcerdheid, 
566; 

Dooyeweerd, H., II, 

Reformatio en Scholastiek in de Wijsbe- 
geerle, 10, 114, 319; 

Het Substanticbcgrip in dc Thoinistische 
Zijnslccr, 11, 420; 

De Mo dale Structuur van hot juridisch 
Causaliteitsvcrband, 39, 119; 

Dc Transcendent ale Critiek van het Theo- 
retisch Denken en de Thoinistische Thco- 
logia Naturalis, 39; 

De betekenis der wetsidee voor reclits- 
wetenschap en rechtsphilosophie, 46, 213, 
215, 343, 422; 

Het substanticbcgrip in de modernc na- 
tuurphilosophie en de tlieorie van het 
enkaptiscli structuurgeheel, 109; 

Het juridisch causaliteitsproblccm in het 
licht der wetsidee, 182; 

Berocpsinisdaad en strafvergelding in het 
licht der wetsidee, 186; 

De Crisis in dc Humanistische Staatsleer, 

212 ; 

In de Strijd om een Christclijke Staat- 
kunde, 357, 358, 359; 

Dc bronnen van het Stcllig Recht in het 
licht der wetsidee, 422; 

De analogisclie grondbegrippen der vak- 
wetenschappen en hun betrekking tot de 
mensclijkc ervaringsliorizon, 459; 
Kuyper’s wetenschapsleer, 300. 

— HI, 

Reformatio en Scholastiek in de Wijsbc- 
geerte, 8, 87, 200; 

De idee der Individual!teilsstructuur en 
het Thomistisch substanticbcgrip, 17; 

H£t Substanticbcgrip in de moderne na- 
tuurphilosophie en dc tlieorie van het 
enkaptiscli Structuurgeheel, 24, G94; 

De Crisis in de Humanistische Staatsleer, 
66, 242, 246, 248, 259, 383, 386—388, 394, 
431, 465, 466; 



Rondom het biologisch soortbcgrip, — 
(met J, Lever), 80, 81; 

In lie Strijd oin ecn Christclijkc Stnat- 
kunilc, 232, 398; 

Encyclopaedic van de Rcchlsgclcerdhcid, 
374, GGG; 

De Voorondcrstcllingen van ons tfcnkcn 
over rccht cn Samenleving in de Crisis 
van hot inodcrne Hislorismc, 383; 

De Wetsbeschouwing in Brunner’s bock 
“Das Gcbot und die Ordnungen”, 403, 
• 101 ; 

I let Vraagstuk van het organisch Kies- 
rccht in ecn nicuw Stadium, 405; 

Norm en Feit. Een crilischc besebouwing 
naar aanleiding van het gesehrift van Mr, 
Rozemond over Kant en de Yolkcnbond, 
474; 

De Structuur dcr Rcehlsbeginselen en de 
Mcthodc der Rcchtswelcnschap in het 
Licht dcr Wetsidce, 55G; 

De Bronnen v.h. Stellig Reeht i.h. licht 
dcr Wetsiilee, 666; 

De Theoric van de Bronnen van het Stel¬ 
lig Rechl i.h. licht der Wetsidce, 666; 

De Strijd om het Souvcreinileitsbcgrip in 
de moderne Rechts- en Staalsleer, 667; 
Het Tijdsproblecm in de Wijsbcgccrte dcr 
Wetsidce, 704. 

Dougall, Mac, Vierkandt, etc., Ill, on the 
submissive instinct, 294. 

Do ut oes, II, this principle rigorously 
governs the whole of the primitive law of 
contract, even the mutual exchange of 
gifts, 183. 

Drama, III, an acsthetical imaginative 
totality reproduced in a series of mental 
acts and acts of performance with the 
help of its symbolical objectification in 
books, etc., 110, 111. 

Dread, III, of nothingness, 30. 

Drever, James, II, 

Dictionary of Psychology, 112. 

Driescji, Hans, I, 

Mctaphysik (Zwci Yortragc zur Naturphi- 
losophie), 546. 

—, I, philosophy of nature is a guide to 
natural science, a centre for all possible 
ways of thought about the data; from it 
there arc roads to the theory of reality, 
546. 

—, II, considers phenomena of life as a 
substance; his concept entelcchy, 110; he 
ignores the mcaning-systasis, 431. 

—, HI, 

Philosophic des Organischen, 730, 733, 
734, 736, 738, 739, 740, 742, 753, 754; 

Der Bcgriff dcr organischen Form, 736, 
737, 739, 740, 741, 771; 

Gcschichte des Vitalismus, 733; 
Pliilosophischen Gegenwartsfragen, 737; 
Ordnungslehrc, 736, 737, 738, 74G, 747; 
Wirklichkeitslchre, 737, 748, 749; 


Driesch, IIans 

Logische Studio) iiber Enlwicklung, 740, 
742, 743, 744; 

Wahrscheinlichkcit und Freiheit, 747. 

—, III, cntelcchy-psyehoid, 24; his neo¬ 
vitalism, 647; the effect of a ferment 
when it is once present, is chemical... 
This docs not mean that all metabolism 
is of a chemical nature, 730; denies the 
existence of a specific material bio-sub¬ 
stance, 732; he identifies “vitalism” with 
the view that the biotic aspect has its 
proper laws and that a living organism 
is characterized by its individuality 
structure, 733; he identifies all modern 
mechanistic biology with a machine 
theory of life, 734; totality causality and 
quantitative causality; his experiments 
with eggs of sea-hedgehogs, 735, 751, 753; 
the restricted validity of his argument; 
his recourse to the “substance” concept; 
life as an invisible immaterial “organic 
form”; entelcchy; psyche and psychoid, 
736; his entelcchy is a second natural fac¬ 
tor; his metaphysics is based on empirical 
research, it is not a philosophia priina; he 
starts from the Cartesian Cogito — and is 
influenced by Kant’s epistemology, but 
his “categories” are intentional, 737; why 
we do not have a representation of ente- 
lechy; his concept “substance” is first an 
ordering notion,a constant point of refer¬ 
ence not implying any relation itself, the 
constant bearer of the properties, indica¬ 
ting its essence; this “substance” is not a 
“thing in itself”; his Ordnungslehrc is 
nominalistic, though he accepts universa- 
lia in rebus; Driescii starts from the Cogi¬ 
to, not from the realistic concept of being, 
738; his “substance” concept impedes the 
insight into the individuality structures; 
his “entelcchy” is not Aristotelian; he 
adheres to a dualism between an im¬ 
material and a material substance; a mate¬ 
rial substance is an independent extended 
corporeal entity, 739; Aristotle’s “natural 
primary substance” is a composite of 
form and matter; Aristotle’s entelcchy 
of a living body is never'a substance; its 
form is never an independent being; in 
Driescii’s entelcchy are realized all the 
potences of a functional, adaptive rcstitu- 
tive character; from a phylogenetic 
standpoint there is only one entelcchy, 
viz. super-personal life; his scheme of 
act-potcnce compared with Aristotle’s, 
740; potentia is the constant substance of 
the form in Driescii; actus is manifest in 
matter as a non-mechanical evolution; 
hence the “constant substance” is an im¬ 
material “thing in itself”; in Aristotle 
the potency is inherent in matter; in 
Driesch the immaterial constant sub¬ 
stance is pure potence operating only as 
actus in matter; Dr. denies the existence 
of a typical bio-chemical constellation; a 
living body is nothing but “dead matter” 
when considered from its physico-che¬ 
mical side; although a “living body” is a 
material system whose behaviour does 
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not conform to mcchnnicnl, but to vital- 
istic laws, 741; only the controlling in¬ 
fluence of cntelcchy constitutes the dif¬ 
ference between “living” and “dead” 
matter; the brain, c.g„ is a “physico¬ 
chemical” system and the “psyche” ope¬ 
rates by means of it; the brain’s physico¬ 
chemical condition is not the completely 
sufficient genetic ground, hut only the 
partial ground of what happens in it, 
742; entclecliy may originate physical 
movement (energy); cntelechy removes 
energy by “turning” material systems; 
entclecliy may suspend movement or set 
free energy, in a teleological relation to 
the needs of a living whole; cntelechy 
imposes a building plan on the material 
system; these are the four possibilities 
with respect to a causal operation of en- 
telechy; the first possibility is incompa¬ 
tible with the law of the preservation of 
energy; in 1908 he chose the third possi¬ 
bility; hut later on he preferred the 
“building plan” idea; Gurvitch meant 
something similar, 743; Ba Vink’s criti¬ 
cism of Driesch, 744; the suspension 
theory implies the production of some 
energy in cntelechy, hence a physical 
force; but cntelechy is supposed to be an 
immaterial cause; the realization of a 
building plan also requires physical ener¬ 
gy, 745; Driesch’s cntelechy and that of 
Aristotle, 746; his dualism of totality 
and chance, 747; Driescii’s philosophy of 
nature is influenced by Sciielung’s free¬ 
dom-idealism, and by Kant’s “Krit. d, 
tclcol, Urteilskraft”, 748; he thinks that 
genuine freedom is incompatible with 
any general law, 749; Woltereck criti¬ 
cizes Driesch, 750; for lack of insight 
into the typical individuality structures 
of our experiential horizon, Driesch 
elevated “life” to an “immaterial sub¬ 
stance” and called it “cntelechy”, 762; 
Driesch gets entangled in the wrongly 
posited question as to how a psyche can 
influence a material body, 766; he re¬ 
futed the aggregate theory, and. also the 
pure physico-chemical theory of biotic- 
ally qualified shape formation, 771. 

DROSEnA Rotundifolia, III, an insectivo¬ 
rous plant, 645. 

Drosophila, III, its germ-cells, 755. 

Dualism, I, of a material and a spiritual 
substance, in Locke, 263; Locke’s psy¬ 
chological dualism becomes a radical 
one, for he opposes psychological expe¬ 
rience to creative thought, 266. 

Duez, Paul, III, 

La Responsabilitc de la Puissance Publi- 
que endehors du Contrat, 445, 687. 

—, III, on the iustitia distributiva in the 
State, 445. 

Duguit, L£on, II, his sociological legal 
theory, 396; he gave up the concept of 
“subjective right”, 399. 


-, HI, 

Trade de droit constitutioncl, 462; 

Le droit social, lp droit individual, ct la 
transformation, de l’Etat, 465. 

—, III, denies the human rights of the 
natural law doctrine; subjective right 
should he replaced by “social function”; 
there is only “objective law”, 460; the State 
is the factual relation of force between 
stronger and weaker individuals; “objec¬ 
tive law” is social law; social-economic 
rules and customs of propriety compose 
law, i.c. legal norms; the sovereignty of 
law, 461; he later on recognizes the form¬ 
ative factor in law, distinguishing be¬ 
tween normative and constructive legal 
rules; his description of the development 
of law since the latter half of the 19th cen¬ 
tury, 462; his “social” law is merely the 
typical industrial sphere, 463; he is an 
adherent of “political pluralism”, 465. 

Dum£ry, Henry, 1, 

Blondcl et la pliilosophie edntemporaine, 
526. 

Dunamei on, II, or potentiality in Aris¬ 
totle’s metaphysics, 9. 

—, III, the marble of a statue, 119. 

Dupuis, II, followed Voltaire’s view of 
history, 350. 

Duration, I, is disclosed in a subject-ob¬ 
ject relation on which the measurement 
of time depends, 28. 

—, II, is the subject-side of cosmic time, 3. 
—, III, of things, events, etc., 78, 79; that 
of plant-life extends beyond the span of 
the always changing individual cells, 296; 
and can only be actualized in the cohe¬ 
rence of these cells, 297. 

Dur£e, I, Bergson’s conception of the 
“duree”, 27. 

— II, and empathy, 480, 481; in Bergson, 
it is the creative qualitative vital stream 
of time, 481; pure duration in Bergson, 
482. 

DURICIIEIM, E., II, 

Les formes eI6mentaires de la vie reli- 
gieuse, 318; 
cf, 247, 260. 

—, II, his speculative concept of a col¬ 
lective soul, 247; his socio-historical in¬ 
tegration and differentiation is based on 
biology, 2G0, 396, 397. 

- Ill, 

De la Division du Travail Social, 460. 

—, III, segmentary and organic social 
forms, 175, 178; on “Social Dynamics”, 
187; his broad interpretation of the word 
“institution”, 187; he calls it the whole 
of the “social facts” originating from a 
collective consciousness; corporative in¬ 
stitutions and durable collective manners 
of behaviour: Iuav, morals, language, etc.; 
^and collective modes of existence: styles 
of building, 188; traffic, etc.; Durkheim 
and Hauiiiou, 189; in primitive societies 
there is only mechanical psychical soli- 
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darity by the pressure of the “collective 
conscience’*; “solidarity by similitude”; 
in differentiated societies there is soli¬ 
darity by the division of labour; primi¬ 
tive legal order is of a penal law type; 
that of a differentiated society is of the 
contractual type, 4CO. 

Duty, I, Kant’s Eulogy of Duty, 375. 

Duverger, M., Ill, 

Los parties politiques, 605. 


E 

Eastern-Question Association, The, III, 
of the year 1877, was not a political par¬ 
ty, 612. 

Eberstadt, III, 

Dcr Ursprung des Zunftwescns, 674. 

Ecclesiastical Assessment, III, imposed 
on baptismal members of the Dutch Re¬ 
formed Church brought before a Civil 
Court, 689. 

Ecclesiastical Authorities, III, are juri¬ 
dically outside the church, because the 
latter is a fictitious person according to 
Canonist theory, 235. 

Ecclesiastical Legal Orders, III, are de¬ 
rived from the State, according to E, 
Brunner; this view is due to Neo-Kan- 
tian influence, anil based on on the dual¬ 
ism between “nature and grace”, law and 
Gospel, 553. 

Ecclesiastically Unified Culture, The, 
I, collapsed in the latter half of the 
Middle Ages, 189. 

Ecclesiastically Unified Society in the 
Middle Ages, II, is an example of cul¬ 
tural unity, 204, 288. 

Ecclesiastical Party, III, this term is 
objectionable, 620. 

Echinoderms and vertebrates. III, 774. 

Eckhart, I, had a strong influence on 
Luther, 512. 

Ecology, III, its field of research, 648. 

Economic Autarchy, III, cannot be com¬ 
plete; Fichte’s closed commercial State, 
483; R. Kjellen’s view, 484; Koch’s ex¬ 
planation of the fascist programme, 484, 
485; Nazi-Autarchy; H. Stoll, 485. 

Economic Aspect, II, the sparing mode 
of administering scarce goods, implying 
an alternative choice of their destination 
with regard to the satisfaction of differ¬ 
ent human needs; sparing, frugal, scarce; 
uneconomical; non-economical; require¬ 
ments of economy; logical economy; eco¬ 
nomy of speech; logical and lingual eco¬ 
nomy, are only found in deepened theo¬ 
retical thought and language, 66; conven¬ 
tional and ceremonial economy; tech¬ 


nical economy; aesthetical and legal 
economy, 67; economy of thought in 
Aristotle; its objectivistic formula, 122"; 
the theory of limiting profit; its concep¬ 
tion of economic value, 123; economic 
anticipation in language; economic rc- 
trocipation in the aesthetic sphere; juri¬ 
dical retrocipation in the aesthetic 
sphere, 127; cultural economy; matliesis 
universalis and economic theory; “pure” 
economics; theory of prices; price move¬ 
ment theory; market equilibrium, 344; 
mechanistic views; Euckfn’s analysis, 
of the antinomy in economic theory, 
345; humanistic natural law and indivi¬ 
dualism united with economic indivi¬ 
dualism; mercantilism and State-absolu¬ 
tism, the law-State; Locke’s formation 
of the classical liberal idea of the state of 
law; the classical school of economics of 
“Iaissez faire”; medieval guild corpora¬ 
tions shattered, 360; economic individu¬ 
alism; pliysocrats; opening of the inter¬ 
individual economic relations at the ex¬ 
pense of the communal relationships; sup¬ 
ply and demand; freedom of exchange and 
contractual liberty; a free market; utili¬ 
tarian morality; disharmony in the ope¬ 
ning-process; absolutization of the homo 
economicus; rationalizing and technici- 
zing of economic life meant misery for 
the labourers; “Christian” bourgeois mo¬ 
ney makers, 361; the excess of cultural 
power formation caused by science; ab¬ 
sence of cultural economy, 362; tyranny 
of the science ideal; Restoration and 
reaction; Romantic revolution; liberal¬ 
ism; socialism; communism, 362. 

Economy Principle, II, according to Hen- 
nipman, 123; the principc of economy is 
often abused to justify the introduction 
of theoretical fictions masking antino¬ 
mies, 124. 

Economy of Thought, I, in Aristotle’s 
criticism of the Platonic Ideas; in David 
Hume, 272. 

Ecumenical Go-operation, III, is needed; 
its requirements, 543. 

Education, III, in Aristotle’s theories, 
267; in the family sphere is irreplace¬ 
able, 274; and discipline, 275. 

Ego, I, our ego expresses itself as a total¬ 
ity in the coherence of all its functions 
within the modal aspects of cosmic real¬ 
ity; the ego or selfhood transcends this 
coherence; the ego as a totality operates 
in the conceptual determination of philo¬ 
sophical thought, but also in all my tem¬ 
poral functions; it is I who am the cen¬ 
tral point of reference and the deeper 
unity above all modal diversity; the ego 
transcends the philosophical concept; 
it is the concentration point of all its 
cosmic functions, a subjective totality 
lying at the basis of all the functions, 5; 
the supposed reduction of the selfhood to 
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an immanent, subjective pole of thought; 
in this attempt the thinker imagines that 
he is able to set the logical function of 
thought apart as a self-sufficient activity, 
(i; but such a reduction of the thinking 
ego to the would-be “transcendental lo¬ 
gical subject”, executed in the process of 
thought, can be performed only by the 
selfhood, which cannot itself turn into 
the result of the abstraction formed by 
thought, 7; the restlessness of the ego is 
transmitted from the selfhood to all 
temporal functions in which the ego is 
actually operative; the ego must parlici- 
pnte in the meaning totality if genuine 
thinking in terms of totality is to he pos¬ 
sible; the ego seeks its origin in order to 
understand its own meaning and thereby 
the cosmos; the ego is subjected to a cen¬ 
tral law, which derives its full meaning 
from the Origin of all things and limits 
and determines the centre and root of 
our existence; the Arche transcends all 
meaning and our ego comes to rest in it, 
11; the ego is the inner concentration 
point of all the aspects, and does not coa¬ 
lesce with the mutual coherence of the 
aspects, but is transcendent over it; the 
modal diversity is the expression of a 
totality of signification; the meaning 
totality is the transcendent centre where 
thej aspects converge into the unity of 
direction towards the Origin, the Arche 
of all meaning; the transcendental logical 
ego is the subjective pole of thought to 
which the empirical world is related as 
Gcgenstand, i.c,,in immanence philosophy, 
1C; the conception of the “transcendental 
cogito” conceals a pitfall in its neglect of 
the problem of the relation between the 
ego and the logical function, 17; the ori¬ 
ginal choice of a position is an act of the 
full self which transcends the modal di¬ 
versity; it is a religious act for it con¬ 
tains a choice of position in the concen¬ 
tration point of our existence in the face 
of the Origin of meaning, 20; the self¬ 
hood, or ego, as the religious root of 
existence is the hidden performer on the 
instrument of philosophic thought, 21; 
the central sphere of human existence; 
the religious sphere; pre-functional; the 
concentration point of the root of our 
existence, 31; this central sphere is one 
of dynamic occurrence out of which the 
conflict between the civitas Dei and the 
eivitas terrena takes its issue; but occur¬ 
rence is not identical with the historical 
aspect of cosmic time, 32; the ego and 
religion, 57; religion is the cx-sistent 
condition in which the ego is bound to 
its true or pretended origin; religion is 
self-surrender; the idolatrous elevation 
of the ego to an “ideal selfhood” opposed 
to our “empirical” I-ncss as the objecti- 
vation of our self in the past and sub¬ 
jected to causality; if this “ideal self¬ 
hood” is related to the present and the. 
future, a dialectical time problem results 


in the existential conception of the ego, 
due to the basic motive of nature and 
freedom; but the “authentic”, the “fun¬ 
damental” I-ness is then dispersed in lime 
and recedes from our view for ever; a 
purely temporal ex-sis tore may never be 
identified with the ex-sislcnt character of 
the religious centre of human nature, 58; 
the ego is rooted in the spiritual com¬ 
munity of mankind, in the “We” directed 
to the Divine “Thou”, GO; the concrete and 
the thinking ego, in Theodor Litt, 82; 
Heidegger reproaches Kant for concei¬ 
ving the Ego as a Subject in an ontologi¬ 
cal sense, thus considering the being of 
the ego as the reality of the “res cogi- 
tans”, 111; the absolute and the thinking 
ego in Fichte, 142; the ego is mathe¬ 
matical centre of thought in Descar¬ 
tes; in Hume it is a merely collective 
concept of the series of ideas ordered 
constantly in accordance with the laws 
of association, 295; the ego is an illusion 
and must be explained in terms of the 
laws of association, in Hume, 29G; in 
Kant the ego becomes an ego only if it 
obeys itself, 373; Fichte’s absolute ego is 
the hypostatization of the concept “ego” 
as the totality of reason, according to 
Lask, 41G; the “Ego-Drama” is the formal 
expression of the art of the German 
“Sturm und Drang”, 453. 

—, III, Theodou Litt’s view r : the ego is a 
monad interweaving past and present 
experiences, 250. 

Ecology, I, Husseul’s cgology, 91, 213. 

—, II, in Husserl, 5G0. 

Eiirlich, W, II, 

Kant und Husserl, 487. 

—, II, proved that the phenomenological 
“intuition of the essence” cannot ade¬ 
quately grasp the “essence” of “imme¬ 
diate experience”, 487. 

Emft, I, in Plato, 31, 100; as eternal 
forms, 248. 

—-, II, in Plato, 10. 

Eidetic Logic, I, in Husserl, 213. 

—, II, in Husserl, 558. 

Eidetic Juridical Logic, II, in line with 
Husserl’s “rcine” Mannigfaltigkeitslehrc, 
developed in F. Sciireier’s “pure theory 
of law”, 342. 

Eidetic Numrers, II, in Plato; he taught 
the transcendent being of the form world 
and included in it the numbers them¬ 
selves, 9. 

Einos, II, as immanent essence in Aris¬ 
totle, 10; or supcrlcmporal essence, 
Husserl, 454; logical eidos in the 
Wescnsseliau, 544. 

Einstein, I, time is a fourth dimension 
of the physical world space, 27, 85; 
Kant’s followers opposed Einstein’s 
theory of relativity on the ground of 
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Kant's view that three-dimensional space, 
as an intuitional form, is a transcenden¬ 
tal condition of geometry, 547. 

_ IT 

> AA > 

uber die speziellc und die allgcmeine Re- 
lativilatstheorie, 101. 

Eisler, I, 

Wbrlcrbuch der Philos. Begriffe, 150. 

The Elders of tiik Church, III, Thomp¬ 
son asserts that the Presbyterian church 
order considers them to be the represen¬ 
tatives of the Church, 521; but they are 
Christ’s instruments of faith for the exer¬ 
cise of His authority in the Church, 543. 

Kleatics, The, I, developed a metaphy¬ 
sical ontology in which the all-inclusive 
form of being was qualified as the only 
true, eternal, and unchangeable entity; 
they were oriented to the ouranic. reli¬ 
gion of nature, 532, 

Election, III, in Christ, the Head of re¬ 
born humanity, 247, 

Electro-magnetic Fields, I, the reality 
of these fields, in “critical realism”, 559. 

Electro Magnetic Theory, III, of Max¬ 
well was in conflict with Rutherford’s 
atom model, 706. 

Electrons, III, the determination of their 
positions and their velocity, 715. 

—, III, protons, neutrons, electrons, deu- 
tcrons, mesons, have mass and charge, 
100; the typical chemical reactions 
occurring in chemical combinations are 
related only to the electrons in the peri¬ 
phery of the atom; in the heavier ele¬ 
ments the change is restricted to the 
outermost shell of electrons; the inside 
shell and nucleus retain their inner struc¬ 
ture unaltered, 609; electrons emit ele¬ 
mentary waves, 705. 

Elements, III, the structure of chemical 
elements, 100. 

Elite, III, influences all the individuals 
by means of institutional ideas, according 
to Hauriou, 189. 

Emancipation, III, of individual man, 
581. 

Embryo, III, embryology and evolution¬ 
ism; the “biogcnetic law” of Haeckel, 
95; an embryo’s development, 753. 

Emeleus-Anderson, III, 

Ergebnisse und Problemc der inodernen 
anorganischen Chemic, 699, 700. 

Emergent Evolutionism, III, of C. Lloyd 
Morgan; of B. Bavink; his view of the 
virus, 84; Woltereck’s theory, 729; dif¬ 
ferent levels of reality arise according to 
the rule of structural constants in Wol¬ 
tereck’s theory; Whitehead is an adhe¬ 
rent of emergent evolutionism, 762; Wol¬ 
tereck’s evolutionism is irrationalistic, 
763. 


Emile, I, Rousseau’s Emile opposes sen¬ 
sory nature to the feeling of freedom, 31(5. 

Emotions, II, feeling expresses itself in 
movements of feeling, called emotions, 
117. 

Empathy, I, as a method in Herder to 
understand history, 454; and individual¬ 
ity, 455. 

—, II, the inner life of experience can 
only exist in a social exchange of expe¬ 
riences; hence the psychological method 
of empathy, 113 (note), 114; (inB ergson) 
is an immediate subjective psychic pene¬ 
tration into the duree, 480, 481. 

Empirical Judgments, II, are synthetical, 
according to Kant; this view criticized, 
438. 

Encouter, III, provides genuine inner 
knowledge; experience affords “objecti¬ 
fying outer knowledge”, according to 
Martin Budeii’s Existentialist view, and 
that of others, 782, 783. 

Encyclopedists, I, were condemned by 
Rousseau, 317. 

Energide, HI, is a potential unit of nu¬ 
cleus and protoplasm sphere, according 
to Sachs, 722. 

Engels, F., Ill, 

Ludwig Feuerbach, 457; 

Herrn Eugen Diihrings Umwiilzung der 
Wisscn sell aft, 457. 

—, III, in the class struggle it appears 
that the idea of a common interest is il¬ 
lusory; then the State is necessarily an 
ideological whole; it only serves the in¬ 
terests of the ruling class; the State will 
die out, 457. 

English Empiricism, II, starts from the 
dogmatic supposition that the datum in 
experience is of a purely functional sen¬ 
sory character; the same thing is found 
in Kant, 431. 

Enkapsis and the Relation Whole- 
Parts, III, enkapsis is the inter-structural 
coherence between different interwoven 
types of individual totalities, 92; different 
kinds of interlacement: natural and un¬ 
natural interlacements; both may occur 
side by side in the structure of a whole 
(e.g. parasitical forms of symbiosis), 93; 
the enkapsis in the structure of a marble 
sculpture, 111;tlieAbbild-rclation in such 
a sculpture, 113; the physical structure is 
opened in it and directed in an anticipa¬ 
tory way to the aesthetic expression, 123, 
125; an enkapsis of structural principles, 
126—128, 131, 132; enkapsis and sphere 
sovereignly in the inter-structural cohe¬ 
rence of interlaced societal individuality 
structures, 170; animal types of symbiosis 
differ from normatively qualified societal 
human relationships which require hu¬ 
man formation, 172; civil and ecclesias¬ 
tical marriage, etc., 174; enkapsis of com- 
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munnl and inter-individual relationships, 
181; enkapsis in compulsory organiza¬ 
tions (with the Stnle), 190; voluntary nnd 
indirectly compulsory organizations may 
he interwoven with eneh other in the ge¬ 
netic form of a free association, 191, 192; 
Theodor Litt’s view of the ego who in¬ 
terweaves past & present experiences, 
250; Litt’s idea of the social inlcrwovcn- 
ncss of the ego in the community of the 
closed sphere, 251; intcrtwincments of 
individuality structures cannot be posited 
a priori, but must be discovered in con¬ 
tinuous confrontation with empirical so¬ 
cial reality, 264; undifferentiated or¬ 
ganized communities arc interlacements 
of social structures, 347; interlaced in an 
intra-communal sense, like the sib, 349, 
350; the Kirghizian Aul, 350—351; an¬ 
cestor worship, 352; sibs, 354—362; Man- 
nerbunde (secret men’s societies) are po¬ 
litically guided; Vehmgerichtc, 363—366; 
the medieval guilds, primitive vicinages 
(villac, domaines), seignories, 367; the 
Greek household, 368; phylae; phratrics; 
polis; Roman curiae, 369; quirites, 370; 
primitive primary norms are interwea- 
vings of various structural norms, 374, 
375; the enkaptic interlacement between 
Church and State as seen in an Establi¬ 
shed Church; the State may enact eccle¬ 
siastical norms, 376; no single individual¬ 
ity structure can be realized but in inter- 
structural intcrtwincments with other in¬ 
dividuality structures; the idea of a "Uni¬ 
verse”, 627—632; the structural type of a 
linden tree is incapable of complete iso¬ 
lation and cannot be conceived in itself 
as an independent substnnee; its meta¬ 
bolism appeals to the cosmic coherence 
between the tree and its environment 
("Umwelt”); outside of the latter the me¬ 
tabolic functions are impossible, 632; the 
complicated structural interlacements re¬ 
vealed in the natural scientific view of 
the tree arc multiplied when the ob¬ 
jective normative functions are con¬ 
sidered, including the tree also in the 
structures of human society; the uni¬ 
versal inter-structural cosmic coherence 
is reflected in the pheno-typical indivi¬ 
duality-structure of this thing; according 
to its transcendental limiting function the 
tree is an object of faith integrating it 
into the cosmic interwoven coherence, 
which only makes its structure possible 
and a real datum centring in the reli¬ 
gious root of human existence; the inter¬ 
woven coherence of the individuality 
structures and the teleological order of 
the Aristotelian “essential forms”; (see 
Anaxagoras; Diogenes of Apolonia; So¬ 
crates; Xenophon; Plato; Aristotle; the 
Demiurge), 633; the interstructural inter¬ 
weaving in the cosmic order does not 
display a uniform schematism; the dif¬ 
ferent types are so varied that they defy 
any speculative construction; Theodor 
Haering borrowed the term "enkapsis” 


or inenpsuintion from IIeidenhain to 
denote the relation between the sepnratc 
organs of a living body , and its total 
organism; kidneys, lungs, etc. arc not 
mere “parts” of the body but relati¬ 
vely independent individuals, 634; the 
body, however , displays an independent 
internal unity working in all the indivi¬ 
dual component parts; an example is the 
enkapsis of histo-systems arranged one 
on top of the other in a muscle, a rather 
shoved into one another; IIakring uses 
the terms enkapsis, Funktionscinheil 
and Gauzes mit Gliedern promiscuously 
and applies these terms a.o. to the 
psyche as "ichhafte Funktionseinheit”; 
etc.; his conception is oriented to a 
constructive trichotomistic schema of 
pliysis, psyche, and spirit, 635; Haeeing’s 
own term, viz. "unity of individuality” is 
better suited to what he intends to ex¬ 
press; in a genuine enkapsis the inter¬ 
woven individuality structures are not 
related to the whole as its parts; the re¬ 
lative autonomy of the organs within the 
total organism does not mean that they 
have a natural leading function of their 
own, 636; an animal organ does not have 
the natural destination to live apart from 
the total organism; the inner nature of 
an “autonomous” organ is determined by 
its natural destination as a part of the 
whole; in its artificial isolation an organ 
may continue to propagate itself in its 
process of growth; this proves its relative 
autonomy, not its sovereignty within its 
own sphere, 637; the relation between an 
individual totality and its parts is deter¬ 
mined by the internal structural principle 
of the whole; there are different types of 
this relation: internal homogeneity, and 
internal heterogeneity of the parts (cf. 
Anaxagoras, Aristotle) ; all biotically 
and psychically qualified natural beings 
are non-homogcncous in structure; so arc 
the objective works of art realized in a 
thing structure; the marble of the “Her¬ 
mes of Praxiteles” is not a part of the 
work of art, though it functions in it 
through an interstructural interlacement; 
the physico-chemically qualified mole¬ 
cules are no parts of the living organism 
of a cell; because they lack the subjective 
vital function of the cell; the real parts 
of the cell are the nucleus and the proto¬ 
plasm with their numerous organic-struc¬ 
tural component parts, 638; the parts of 
a non-homogeneous thing are qualified 
by the structure of the whole; such parts 
can only be identified by an inquiry into 
the internal individuality structure of the 
whole; the physico-chemical functions of 
a cell arc bound to the molecules of the 
different kinds of its constitutive matter 
but these functions arc no living parts of 
a cell; in an enkaptic interlacement one 
structure is bound in another and ex¬ 
ceeds the bouhdaries of its internal struc¬ 
tural principle in this enkapsis, which is 
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regulated by the law of the enclosing 
tiling-structure; the internal sphere- 
sovereignty of the hound individuality 
structure is left intact, 639; enkaptic in¬ 
terlacements display different types of 
ordering; between the marble and the 
sculpture there is an irreversible found¬ 
ational relation in their enkaptic inter¬ 
lacement; the marble of the "Hermes” is 
the foundation of the artistic object in 
the relation of material and form; the 
technical form is the foundation of the 
artefact as an aesthetically qualified 
thing; the qualifying function is found in 
the objectified depiction of the aesthetic 
conception of the god's figure which is 
not at all identical with the technical 
form; in this enkapsis the structure of 
the marble is opened and deepened turn¬ 
ing it into an aesthetically expressive 
material of the object of art; the internal 
nature of the marble has not been des¬ 
troyed but rendered subservient, 640; the 
marble assumes a variability type and, 
conversely, it gives the artefact a varia¬ 
bility type; in a cell’s nucleus and plasm 
with their organic subordinate parts the 
atoms are cnkaptically bound in a mole¬ 
cular union but retain their own inner 
nature and internal sphere sovereignty, 
641; only in the physico-chemical macro¬ 
processes the bound structure is opened 
by that of the cell-organism; assiinilatory 
and dissiinilatory processes display an 
anticipatory direction; the resulting che¬ 
mical combinations are for the most part 
extremely complicated and in their 
phenotype they are determined by the 
structure of the organism; each type of 
organism produces its own type of al¬ 
bumen; the enzymes or ferments and 
their rapid operations, 642; modern bio¬ 
logy holds that “life” reveals itself in a 
solidary activity permeating “the living 
mass” to its minutest biotically qualified 
particles; but in the molecular structures 
of matter the living structural whole of 
the organism is cnkaptically founded; 
modern scientists say that the cell is not 
the real bearer of life, but much rather 
the living mass; but this assertion is un¬ 
warranted; the hypothetical "protomc- 
ries”; they are often called "bio-molecules”. 
Life will be extinguished when ruthlessly 
exposed to the light; Bohr, called this 
fact “complementarity”; it found expres¬ 
sion in Heisenberg's "relations of incer¬ 
titude”, 643; Jordan’s theory; he biolo¬ 
gizes the internal atomic structures of 
matter; his theory premises that atomic 
and molecular structures of matter, cn¬ 
kaptically bound in a living organism, 
are biotically qualified; but the enkaptic 
physico-chemical function of the atoms 
and molecules in a living cell is deter¬ 
mined by the structure of this living 
whole, 644; enkaptic symbiosis and cor¬ 
relative enkapsis; the field of research 
of ecology; environment or Umwelt; 


the environment exhibits and objective 
biotic and objective psychic qualifying 
function; pheno-types of individuality; 
these interlacements bear the character 
of mutual interdependence in a dif¬ 
ferent respect; symbiosis remains inter¬ 
woven with the correlative enkapsis 
between living being and Umwelt; sym¬ 
biosis of an independently existing indi¬ 
vidual outside of the collective unit within 
which it functions as a part of the whole, 
648; animal colonies of coclenterates, 
coral zoophytes, and synphonophora; the 
medusas of the jellyfish; there is enkap¬ 
tic symbiosis also in the volvox and the 
spongiac; parasitic symbiosis between 
animals and plants; symbiotic enkapsis 
between structures of a different radical 
type; gall-wasps and oaks; virus and 
plants or animals; a collective type of 
enkaptic symbiosis between forest, heath, 
meadow, steppe, etc., and plants and 
animals; a pine forest; a heath, 649; na¬ 
tural collective centres or nodal points of 
enkaptic symbiosis (landscape and fauna 
and flora) are not to be confused with 
structural wholes proper; they are ruled 
by a law of biotic balance; enkaptic sub¬ 
ject-object relations between animals and 
plants and their objective formations: 
calc-shell of molluscs; the shell can be 
detached and then its object function is 
in-actualized, 650; planets with their sa¬ 
tellites; solar system; spherical groups of 
stars, galaxy, etc.; astronomy; the univer¬ 
sal interwoven coherence of tiling-struc¬ 
tures and the nodal points of these en¬ 
kaptic interlacements, 651; enkaptic in¬ 
terlacements of natural things in human 
societal structures; a mixed farming bu¬ 
siness; fields, pastures, cattle, buildings 
function in this societal structure as well 
as all the usable objects belonging to 
farming; the live stock in their own in¬ 
ternal structure are not economically qua- 
ified; they are bound to the pasture (as 
a vegetative collectivity) in a symbiotic 
interlacement, and form a correlative en¬ 
kapsis with their Umwelt; they can be 
cnkaptically interwoven with an indus¬ 
trial relationship, 652; Primitive societal 
interlacements like the extended family, 
the patriarchal or matriarchal sib or clan, 
are undifferentiated, 653; marriage bond 
and cognate kinship cut across the sib 
relations and are bound in a foundational 
enkapsis within the sib; types of enkapsis 
between communal and inter-communal 
or inter-individual relationships, 654; the 
latter are united in a correlative enkapsis 
in undifferentiated organized communi¬ 
ties; the fancied figure of a family living 
in temporary isolation in an uninhabited 
island; the story of Romnson CnusoE; the 
supposed genetic character of the relation 
between natural communities and the 
other relationships of human society, 
655; the latter cannot have developed 
from natural communities genetically; 
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there is genetic coherence between a real 
marriage bond and the family relation- 
sbip as far as their genetic form is con¬ 
cerned; bill the first pair of human beings 
did not develop from marriage; only the 
transcendent root community of man¬ 
kind forms the ultimate basis of temporal 
human society; the transcendental Idea 
of the origin refers to the basis of all so¬ 
cietal structures laid at the creation and 
transcending theoretic thought; com¬ 
munity structures cannot occur outside a 
correlative enkapsis with inter-individual 
structures;. Eve was led to Adam as a 
woman in her full temporal existence (in 
principle comprising all societal struc¬ 
tures at the same time); the first form¬ 
ulation of the married order in Scripture, 
65G, indicates a correlative enkapsis of 
marriage and family with the inter-indi¬ 
vidual societal relations outside of the 
family; the positive forms of exogamy 
are of an historical foundation; the in- 
tertwincmcnt of natural communities 
with their intcrcoinmunal and inter-in¬ 
dividual relations display the type of cor- 
relativity; the enkaptic foundational re¬ 
lation between the opened structures of 
inter-individual relations and those of 
free associations; contractual genetic 
forms of free associations and the consti¬ 
tutive role of ends and means of an asso¬ 
ciation, G57; prohibition of trade-unions 
and enlcrprcncurial associations in libe¬ 
ralism; the French Code penal; in Eng¬ 
land the Combination Act; opened in¬ 
dividual relationships may occur with¬ 
out the formation of free associations but 
not the reverse; their interweaving is 
found in an irreversible foundational re¬ 
lation; this enkapsis implies a transcen¬ 
dental corrclativily not to be confounded 
with a correlative type of enkapsis; the 
enkapsis of free associations with inter¬ 
individual relations displays reciprocity 
between these two; natural institutional 
communities and differentiated organized 
communities are interwoven in an irre¬ 
versible foundational relation, 658; in 
their genetic forms the State and the 
Church institution do not show any ge¬ 
netic relation with natural institutional 
communities; the opening of the non¬ 
political inter-communal and inter-indi¬ 
vidual relations prc-supposcs the rise of 
institutional communities of a differen¬ 
tiated organized character; there may 
exist a real State or Church, whereas the 
inter-individual relations have not yet 
emancipated from their binding to un¬ 
differentiated communities, c.g., the Ca- 
rolingian Slate and the medieval Church; 
the opened interindividual relationships 
and the nonpolitical relationships stand 
in a one-sided foundational relation with 
Church or State, 659; the juridical form 
of a free association 'prc-supposcs com¬ 
mon private law; the State in its turn 
is bound by the opened and differen¬ 


tiated inter-individual societal relations 
in its inter-individual course; between 
different States there is a correlative 
type of enkapsis; the State’s structure 
lias always been realized in a plu¬ 
rality of States; the idea of a Civitas 
maxima is speculative; —, Kklskn de¬ 
rives the validity of the international 
public legal order from the constitutional 
law of the separate States, or vice versa, 
GGO; this view is internally contradictory; 
the sovereignty of the State’s legal order 
is not the ultimate origin of the validity 
of international inter-communal law; 
this view would deny international law as 
an inter-communal legal order; the re¬ 
verse hypothesis is the denial of the inner 
communal character of constitutional 
State-law. There arc various types of en¬ 
kapsis of societal relations; e.g.; correla¬ 
tive and foundational types: fashion in 
sporting clothes; international trade is 
one-sidedly founded in traffic; free mar¬ 
ket and competition form a correlative 
enkapsis; the territorial enkapsis of the 
other differentiated social structures in 
the State, G61; members of the same 
Church or family may belong to differ¬ 
ent nationalities; so do international or¬ 
ganizations; Hodin’s concept of sover¬ 
eignty; Altiiusius’ theory of human sym¬ 
biosis; his Politica, GG2; his anti-univer¬ 
sal istic view of the intcrstructural re¬ 
lations between the different types of 
social relationships; he formulates the 
principle of internal sphere sovereignty; 
difference between the territorial and 
the personal type of interlacement, GG3. 
Nodal points of enkaptic interlacement; 
they arc the positive forms given to them 
which have a typical historical found¬ 
ation; genetic and existential forms; ge¬ 
netic forms and the sources of law; mar¬ 
riage, organized communities, contrac¬ 
tual inter-communal and inter-individual 
relationships presuppose positive genetic 
forms establishing or constituting these 
relations; these genetic forms arc dccla-. 
rations of will, as such they are omni-. 
functional, GG4; there are constituent and 
constituted genetic forms; agreements for 
cooperation arc formal sources of law in T 
tra partes, civil law and integrating non-, 
civil social law (general conditions, cus¬ 
tomary stipulations, etc.). These genetical 
forms are centres of enkaptic structural 
interlacements within the juridical law- 
sphere; examples; in the juridical gene¬ 
tic forms of positive law different mate¬ 
rial spheres of competence arc inter¬ 
woven with each other, GG5; the theory 
of the sources of law; positivistic, na¬ 
tural law, naturalistic-sociological, his- 
loricistic, all ignore the fundamental pro¬ 
blem of the individuality structures with¬ 
in the jural order; the “naive” legalistic 
theory elevates one of the genetic forms 
of law to the highest source of validity; 
but in these genetic forms there lurks a 
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problem, viz. that of structural cnkapsis; 
the political dogma of the will of the 
legislator as the sole source of validity 
(Kompctcnz-Koinpetenz) is taken for 
granted; other theories recognize auto¬ 
nomous law formation in a contractual 
way and in non-political communities; 
yet they lack insight into their enkaptic 
interlacements, 6GG; modern sociologists 
eliminate the competence problem be¬ 
cause it implies a normative viewpoint; 
GunviTCH turns the problem into a his¬ 
torical one; Desei.er and Gierke; their 
theory of the juridical autonomy of asso¬ 
ciations; they keep clinging to the con¬ 
stituted juridical genetic forms of auto¬ 
nomous social law (articles of associa¬ 
tion, domestic bylaws); in a differen¬ 
tiated human society the genetic forms 
cannot guarantee the internal indepen¬ 
dence of law-formation in non-political 
associations; the genetic forms are bound 
to the typical structure of the legal sphere 
of the organs; a Church community can¬ 
not promulgate a State Act; etc., 667; but 
the genetic form of ecclesiastical rules 
may contain provisions of a civil juridi¬ 
cal nature; a private contract of sale may 
contain economically qualified legal rules, 
general civil-juridical clauses, and social 
integrating law; a particular genetical 
form (juridical) cannot be the original 
source of validity of all positive law; in¬ 
direct and implicit, direct and explicit 
genetic forms; custom and customary 
law; longaevus usus, 668; juridical gen¬ 
etic forms interlace original and deriva¬ 
tive spheres of competence; one and the 
same genetic form positivizing juridical 
principles may be an original source of 
law in one sphere of competence, and a 
derived source in another sphere; arti¬ 
cles of association are an original source 
of law within the society concerned, a 
derived source with regard to civil law; 
the original spheres of competence bind 
and limit each other, 669; a question of 
internal communal law may have its 
counterpart in a civil juridical question; 
this civil juridical question can only re¬ 
late to the external formal-juridical as¬ 
pect of an internal communal legal point 
of difference; all law displaying the ty¬ 
pical individuality structure of some 
community or inter-individual or inter- 
communal relationship falls within the 
original material juridical sphere of com¬ 
petence of such an orbit and is only 
formally connected with the spheres of 
competence of other societal orbits; the 
legal history of the medieval Germanic 
unions; the Historical school opposed 
the absolutization of Roman jus civile et 
gentium on the part of the Romanistic 
wing led by Puciita, etc., 670; Gierke’s 
theory was universalistic-metaphysical 
and gave no insight into the real in¬ 
dividuality structures of society; me¬ 
dieval juridical life had very intricate 


structural interlacements, both in terri¬ 
torial and in personal cnkapsis; e.g. the 
ordinances of a mark alternating with 
regulations concerning weddings, fune¬ 
rals, poor relief, the Church, etc.; medie¬ 
val craft guilds; trade unions; coercive 
legal organizations (guild bail), a part of 
the political organization of a town on 
a military basis, an ecclesiastical group; 
the guild fraternity (including families); 
communal spirit (like the old sib), 672; 
Gierke’s definition of a medieval guild; 
he ignores the differentiation of the 
guilds at the time of their greatest power; 
the oldest arc Frankish and Anglo Saxon, 
and have an undifferentiated structure; 
the oldest, espec. the sworn peace guilds 
formed an artificial sib; also in the late 
medieval fraternities the sib-idca survi¬ 
ved; Sommer’s and Sierer’s conception, 
673; later differentiation in the genuine 
craft-guilds: economically qualified in¬ 
dustrial organizations, interwoven with 
fraternities; primitive neighbourhoods 
may have been the basis of the craft 
guilds; then this would be an example of 
territorial enkapsis; the natural family 
relationships of the guild brethren were 
interwoven with the fraternitas in a per¬ 
sonal enkapsis, 674; the vocational orga¬ 
nization of the craft guild was not iden¬ 
tical with the organization of the public 
office; in various towns there were crafts 
that were not al all connected with the 
magistcrium, and the guilds embracing 
these crafts had not obtained the guild 
ban either; if craft and office were con¬ 
nected, this could only be in an enkapsis; 
Overvoorde and Joosting’s edition of the 
sources of law relating to the guilds at 
Utrecht up to 1528, 675; the guild frater¬ 
nity was interwoven with the craft, with 
an internal ecclesiastical group structure, 
a political structure; the guild ban is 
only concerned with the positive existen¬ 
tial form of the craft organization in a 
particular variability type; but this ele¬ 
ment cannot be based on the internal 
structure of the industrial organization; 
the guild society is an autonomous orga¬ 
nization and also a part of the town com¬ 
munity; both in an enkaptic interlace¬ 
ment; Gierke’s error; he seeks the inter¬ 
nal bond in the guild as a juridical com¬ 
munity, 676; he clings to the real or sup¬ 
posed genetic forms of guild law. The 
guild regulations show a great structural 
variety of provisions, which do not form 
a unity as to their material sphere of 
competence; they only hang together in 
having the same genetic juridical form; 
there is a fundamental difference between 
the political and the industrial members; 
between fellow craftsmen and mere mem¬ 
bers of the protective guild relationship, 
677; the guild could possess original 
spheres of competence only as the free 
organization of a craft, and as an undif¬ 
ferentiated fraternity without a political 
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structure; the Dutch Judicial Organiza¬ 
tion Act, art. 107 of the Constitution; the 
limits to the competence of the State’s 
common courts, 078; provisions concern¬ 
ing the “attributive competence of the 
common courts; the nature of the dis¬ 
putes to be submitted to the civil judica¬ 
ture; the fundamentum petendi, accord¬ 
ing to Thohdecke, deciding what actions, 
for debt belong to the cognizance of the 
civil judge; but this article is invariably 
interpreted in conformity to art. 2 J.O. 
Act, and only the object of an action is 
decisive; “the right to be protected is 
decisive”, G79; judicial decisions show 
tlie difference between civil and non- 
civil law to be fundamental; the civil 
judge is competent to take cognizance of 
claims whose fundamentum petendi is 
found in non-civil legal relations; he has 
to refrain from judging of material ques¬ 
tions of law concerned with the internal 
structure of the public administration 
and with that of non-civil communal and 
contractual law; English judicature 
adopts the same attitude, 680; so does the 
Supreme Court of Germany; but makes an 
exception with respect toZwanggenossen- 
schaften; in the latter the private mem¬ 
ber’s social status is at stake; then there is 
an enkaptic structural interlacement with 
the State, 681; a new criterion of civil 
wrong was introduced by the Supreme 
Court of the Netherlands; illegal acts are 
also those that are “contrary to the due care 
pertaining to another's person or goods” 
in inter-individual social intercourse; this 
appeals to unwritten legal norms lacking 
the genetic form of statute law; a civil 
judge employs a formal concept of un¬ 
lawfulness if the decision of the material 
legal question should lead to an en¬ 
croachment upon the internal legal sphere 
determined by the inner structure of the 
societal relationship concerned; exam¬ 
ples of disputes about Church matters, 
082; the positivistic contractual theory is 
influenced by the Humanistic doctrine of 
natural law and its contractual construc¬ 
tion of all communities irrespective of 
their inner nature, 683; this construction 
is helpless when a civil court has to de¬ 
cide material juridical questions not con¬ 
cerning tlvc internal structure of a pri¬ 
vate organized community; the decision 
of the Amsterdam Court given on the 
22nd June 1880 is an instructive example, 
684; the South African ease in which 
professor Du Plessis was deposed and 
the judge was induced to a material ap¬ 
preciation of questions of belief and con¬ 
fession; this was an excess of legal po¬ 
wer. Within its own sphere an organized 
community cannot be compelled to accept 
a civil judge’s decision, 685; a civil jud¬ 
ge’s final decision has to be accepted un¬ 
conditionally in a civil juridical sense 
only; the positivistic construction of the 
“formal autonomy of a free association” 


or a Church community cannot clarify 
the judicial view in cases of civil wrong 
on the part of the public administration; 
the decision of 1919 and the material 
criterion of unlawfulness formulated by 
the Dutch Supreme Court cannot be ex¬ 
plained by the contractual theory; the 
civil judge makes a halt before the inter¬ 
nal sphere of communal law, 686; juris¬ 
diction has to form law in concreto; it 
refuses to judge the internal structure of 
unlawful governmental actions by means 
of a material civil law standard; the in¬ 
ternal communal relationships have their 
civil legal counterpart. Gierke criticized, 
687. If the internal rights of membership 
in an organized community are qualified 
by their inherence in membership qua 
talis, and a member is merely a part of 
the whole, he cannot bring an action 
against the whole, just like an outsider; 
Gierke’s separation between communal 
law and inter-individual civil law and 
his lack of insight into tlieir enkaptic 
structural interlacements render this 
state of affairs inexplicable; but every 
internal communal law and civil inter¬ 
individual law are related in an enkapsis, 
688; a civil judge applies the formal test 
of the articles of association and the do¬ 
mestic regulation of a soejety to the ac¬ 
tions performed by the organs within 
their original sphere of competence, in 
order to maintain legal security; he exa¬ 
mines a domestic jurisdiction and puts it 
to the test - of the principles of audi et 
altcrem partem and of impartiality; he 
also applies common civil law principles 
to the so-called inalienable human rights; 
the juridical regulations of an organized 
community arc necessarily interwoven 
with civil legal relations to protect the 
legal status of the human personality as 
such; an ecclesiastical assessment im¬ 
posed upon baptismal members of the 
Dutch Reformed Church brought before 
a civil court and the juridical sphere so¬ 
vereignty of the Church, 689; the theo¬ 
retical view of the Dutch Supreme Court 
agreed with the doctrine of Thorbecke; 
De Savornin Lohman opposed this view 
by absolutizing the juridical internal 
sphere of the Church; but here is a case 
of enkaptic structural interlacement be¬ 
tween civil law and internal ecclesiastical 
law; baptism establishes a juridical bond 
of an internal ecclesiastical nature; the 
obligation to pay a Church tax imposed 
on baptismal members—690 — can never 
be of an internal ecclesiastical juridical 
character as it has no relation to the 
typical structural principle of the insti¬ 
tutional Church; it is contrary to this 
principle; the Church is not a coercive 
power organization; partiality or abuse 
of power may arise when the authorities 
of an organized community or a family 
exercise their authority contrary to its 
inner nature and destination so that the 
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civil juridical interests of its members 
are injured, 691; then there should be an 
appeal to the civil judge possible. The 
agreements with a transportation com¬ 
pany may violate the deepened civil- 
juridical principles de facto; then the 
civil juridical counterpart of the non- 
civil law-formation must not be lost sight 
of; the enkaptic inter-structural inter¬ 
lacements between civil law and non- 
civil law form a delicate tissue; the ori¬ 
ginal spheres of competence cannot be 
isolated from one another hermetically; 
sphere-sovereignty only functions in the 
cosmic meaning coherence; the legisla¬ 
tor’s competence is limited as regards the 
enkapsis between non-civii inter-indivi¬ 
dual commercial or industrial law and 
the civil legal order; the Dutch Code of 
Commerce in its earlier form restricted 
commercial transactions to movables; 
brokers in real estates were not mer¬ 
chants, C92; this was encroachment on the 
part of the civil legislator upon the inter¬ 
nal sphere of competence of commerce 
and industry; it was abolished in the Li¬ 
mited Liability Company Act of 1928; and 
the Acts of May 1922 and July 1934, — G93. 

Enkaptic Whom; — and — Suhstancis 
Concept, III, naive experience knows in¬ 
dividual wholes; the idea of the enkaptic 
structural whole is opposed to the a priori 
substance concept of metaphysics, G94; 
preliminary definition of an enkaptic 
structural whole; its interwoven struc¬ 
tures arc not parts of the whole; the lead¬ 
ing structure has the qualifying role; but 
this highest structure does not coalesce 
with the enkaptic total structure; the en¬ 
kaptic structural whole is not identical 
with a primitive undifferentiated indivi¬ 
duality structure, e,g., a primitive organ¬ 
ized community, 695; in a genuine en¬ 
kaptic structural whole the different 
interwoven structures maintain their 
sphere-sovereignty and belong to the 
totality so long as they are united in the 
mutual enkaptic bond; the incapsulatcd 
structure has its own internal operational 
sphere and an external enkaptic sphere 
ordered by the higher structure’s opera¬ 
tional sphere; the relation of enkapsis 
should not be confused with the whole- 
part relation, 696; the enkaptic structural 
whole and the different types of enkaptic 
interlacement; the irreversible founda¬ 
tional relation does not always function 
in an enkaptic structural totality: in a 
differentiated human society there is no 
“highest component structure”; in phy- 
sieo-chemically qualified things and mat¬ 
ter, and in the vegetable and animal king¬ 
doms there is always found an enkaptic 
totality cohering with the irreversible 
foundational relations in their interlace¬ 
ments; it is also found in man’s temporal 
individual existence, 697; enkaptic sym¬ 
biosis displaying a real collective struc¬ 


ture; in the type of correlative enkapsis 
the figure of an enkaptic whole is lacking 
(e.g., plants and their "Umwell”), 698; 
the apparent paradox in the basic thesis 
of chemistry. An atom’s nucleus deter¬ 
mines the place of an element in the pe¬ 
riodical system as well as its physico- 
cliemically qualified geno-type; typical 
chemical reactions in chemical combina¬ 
tions are only related to the electrons in 
the periphery of the atom; probably only 
the outermost shell of electrons in the 
heavier elements; the inside shell and the 
nucleus retain their inner structure un¬ 
altered; in the chemical combination 
“water” we are confronted with an irre¬ 
versible enkaptic foundational relation; 
HsOis the minimum form-totality, 699; the 
H-atoms and the O-atom remain hydrogen 
and oxygen; their nuclei remain un¬ 
altered as to their structural principle; 
they arc not ruled by the structural prin¬ 
ciple of the matter “water”; they function 
in enkaptic binding within the new in¬ 
dividuality structure; but without their in¬ 
ternal connection with the nuclei the elec¬ 
trons could not display chemical func¬ 
tions; the theory of valency; three types 
of binding; the combination is always con¬ 
cerned with the electrons of the outer¬ 
most atomic sphere, whereas the nucleus, 
(and in the heavier elements the inside 
shell of electrons) remains unaltered; the 
H-atoms and the O-atom cannot be called 
parts of water; they only function cn- 
kaptically in the combination; the atoms 
arc embraced by the molecule as the mi¬ 
nimal form-totality, viz. a typically or¬ 
dered physico-spatial figure or configu¬ 
ration (701) as the foundation of the qua¬ 
lifying physico-chemical function of the 
whole (i.e. water). Enkaptic natural total¬ 
ities of the macro world, a mountain, a 
poly-cellular plant or animal, etc., cannot 
exist without a typical foundational spa¬ 
tial form; unordered aggregates lack the 
typical total form of an inner structural 
whole; inorganic crystals are enkaptic 
structural totalities; mountains display¬ 
ing typical totality figures; shell-lime, 
lithographic slate, chalk; an enkaptic 
total structure must possess a typical em¬ 
bracing form-totality doing justice to the 
enkaptic interlacement, 702, and to the 
whole-part relation; the form is the nodal 
point of enkaptic interlacements; a mere 
correlative enkapsis is not an enkaptic 
structural whole; but a water-molecule is; 
it is a physico-chemically qualified form 
totality with a typical spatial ordering of 
atoms according to their valency; the for¬ 
mula H 2 0; the atomic nuclei are immune 
to the combination; an atom is not essen¬ 
tially changed; only in its periphery, 
703; the existential duration of an in¬ 
dividual whole is determined by the ty¬ 
pical temporal order of its individuality 
structure; experimental proofs of the 
conclusion that atoms do not change es- 
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.senlinlly; II-rays; radio activity; stoc- 
cliiomctrical laws; crystal-lattices; the 
Lane diagram, 704; crystals have a net- 
like structural form whose nodal points 
arc occupied by the centra of atoms; the 
intensity of the rays reflected by the 
crystal lattice also depends on the inner 
structural forms of the atoms; separate 
atoms of a crystal lattice may operate 
as independent sources of radiation; 
the classical atomistic conception of 
a molecule as a mechanical aggregate 
does not explain the fact of the ab¬ 
sorption-spectrum, 705; a chemical com¬ 
bination is a new totality; the mechanis¬ 
tic view of classical science culminated 
in the atom model projected by Ruther¬ 
ford: an atom is a kind of solar system; 
quantum physics exploded this concep¬ 
tion; Uoim tried to accommodate Ruther¬ 
ford’s pattern to Max Planck’s quantum 
theory; Maxwell’s electro magnetic theo¬ 
ry conflicted with Rutherford’s model; 
Bohr’s improvement entailed new ano¬ 
malies, 700; Hoenen’s nco-Thomistic 
theory concerning the ontological struc¬ 
ture of atoms and molecules and crystals; 
the continued actual existence of atoms 
in molecules must lead to the atomistic 
conception of molecules as aggregates, 
according to IIoknen; he offers only one 
alternative, viz.,thcneo-Thomistic concep¬ 
tion of a mixtum (or composite) as a new 
substance in which the elements are not 
present actually but only virtually or po¬ 
tentially; the “mixtum” is then a substance, 
a new totality, consisting of one “pri¬ 
mary matter” and one “substantial form” 
giving the matter unity of being; there is 
a gradation of potencies according to this 
view; the unity of an extended substance 
does not exclude a diversity of proper¬ 
ties in its different parts; there are “he¬ 
terogeneous continua”; this theory is ap¬ 
plied to atom and molecule; Hoenen’s 
criticism of the classical atomistic concep¬ 
tion is convincing, 708; but the immunity 
of the atom-nuclei in a combination is not 
due to some virtual preservation of hete¬ 
rogeneous properties, for the nuclear 
structure of an atom is not an accidental 
property; the nuclear structure determines 
the particular type of element; giving the 
atom its indispensiblc “unity of being”; 
in Thomism this structure should be 
called its substantial form; it cannot be 
destroyed in the combination of atoms; 
Hoenen’s theory has landed in an im¬ 
passe; the immunity of the existential 
duration of a radio active element as to 
its bound condition in a molecule is con¬ 
cerned with the element’s actuality as an 
internal structural whole; Hoenen’s theo¬ 
ry of a crystal lattice as a heterogeneous 
continuum; he does not mention the 
“atomic fonnfactor” \s influence on the 
intensity of the reflected Rontgcn rays, 
709; nor docs he mention Kossel’s expe¬ 
riments; the nco-Scliolastic concept of a 


heterogeneous continuum is incompatible 
with the foundations of modern wave- 
mechanics; de Rroolie’s pronouncement; 
the unacceptable dilemma in the Arislo- 
telian-Thoinislic concept of substance; 
temporal reality is in principle built up 
in enlcaplical structural interlacements 
which leave no room for absolute meta¬ 
physical points of reference; the sub¬ 
stance concept precludes the insight into 
the relation of enkapsis; the molecule, or 
the crystal lattice, is a typically qualified 
cnkaptic form-totality bearing the ge¬ 
nuine chemical combination; there arc 
three different structures enkaptically in¬ 
terlaced, 710; a molecule or crystal as an 
cnkaptic form totality can embrace the 
interlaced structures of its bound atoms 
leaving the atomstructures’ sphere sove¬ 
reignty intact; the Tliomistic substance 
concept is bound to the form-matter mo¬ 
tive; Hoenen posits a wrong dilemma, 
711; it is impermissible to argue from 
nco-Thoinism that an cnkaptic structural 
whole cannot satisfy the ontological re¬ 
quirement of a “unity of being”, for such 
a structure requires the binding of plural 
structural wholes in an embracing totality 
preserving the inner proper nature of 
each of these wholes; Hoenen cannot 
solve the structural problem concerning 
the dissolution of a combination; how 
can the atoms regain their substantial 
form in the process of dissolution after 
losing it in the chemical combination?, 
712; there is no genetic affinity of nature 
between the mixtum anti its elements; 
“the preservation of the properties of the 
elements is to be explained by a material 
cause as ratio sufficient; new properties 
of the mixtum are explained from the 
efficient cause,” says Hoenen; this rea¬ 
soning should hold in the reverse direc¬ 
tion as well, but a “material cause” is no 
“ratio sufficiens” and Hoenen fails to 
point out its efficient and “formal cause”. 
The conception of material composites in 
prc-Thomistic medieval Scholasticism; 
the Arabian Aristotelians and the older 
Christian Scholastics, 713; their view 
was contradictory; atoms and chemical 
combinations are not parts of the living 
organism; the structural enkapsis em¬ 
braces both the matter structures and the 
living organism of a cell, 714; cell-organ¬ 
ism must be distinguished from the real 
cell-body; the small number of elements 
in a cell: H., O., C., N. and usually nine 
others; the higher organic combinations 
in plasm and nucleus arc complicated and 
labile; Bohr’s biological relation of in¬ 
certitude, 715, shows the limits of mathe¬ 
matical causal explanation of the chemi¬ 
cal constellation in a living organism; the 
individuality structure of such a living 
organism posits these limits; only for ex¬ 
tremely complicated organic combina¬ 
tions there are no fixed structural form¬ 
ulas as yet (c.g., globulin, nuclein, albu- 
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men, etc.); chemistry has succeeded in 
the synthesis of a great number of orga¬ 
nic combinations; the role of catalysts in 
fermentation processes; "living organism” 
(71G) is a typically biotically quali¬ 
fied individuality structure functioning 
within an cnkaptic whole; a living body 
does not coalesce with its “living organ¬ 
ism”; Hoenen’s view, 717; nco-Tliomism 
reasons a priori from the Aristotelian 
substance concept rendering . empirical 
research superfluous; the cell with its 
nucleus and plasm sphere is the smallest 
unity capable of independent life disco¬ 
vered up to now; there exist non-cellular 
tissues; the extra cellular bifurcation of 
the genuine cellular plasm in protozoa 
(exoplasm); exoplasm has autonomous 
division, increasemcnt, capability for sti¬ 
mulation, etc.; but they lack viability, 
718; bacteria, blue-green algae have no 
cell-nucleus; their more diffuse central 
cell-sphere plays the part of a nucleus; 
most living cells have the material sub¬ 
structure of a colloid system; the enor¬ 
mous development of surface of solved 
matter in the cell's colloid mixture; their 
enormous surface charges of electricity 
render them sensitive to changes of elec¬ 
tric condition and temperature; being 
colloid, protoplasm may pass from a sol- 
into a gel-condition and vice versa; most 
cells have an alveolar form of plasm, 719; 
the hylocentric, kinocentric and morplio- 
centric structure of a living cell; the li¬ 
ving cell has a centred structure; meta¬ 
bolism, and its organizing, determinating 
and regulating effects are directed from 
a central sphere in the cell-body; the 
role of the nucleus; that of chromatin; 
in animal plasm there is an internal mo¬ 
tive centre, viz. centro-soma; the cell’s 
centred structure and the production of 
typical somatic part-forms; difference 
between a living cell and physico-clicmic- 
ally qualified micro-wholes, like molecu¬ 
les and crystals; its pliysico chemical as¬ 
pect expresses the cell’s individuality 
structure qualified by the biotic function, 
720; an artifical model of a polypeptid 
molecule is not centred; Kolzoff’s mate¬ 
rialistic conception of the "molecular 
components of living albumen substance”; 
assimilatory processes are supposed to be 
crystallization processes; but this theory 
cannot explain the typical centred struc¬ 
ture of living plasm; in protozoa every 
nucleus is the potential centre of a new 
cell-body; finally the polynuclear proto¬ 
zoa split up into as many new individuals 
as there are nuclei; cell-division in meta¬ 
zoa; polynuclear protozoa may retain 
their plurality of nuclei: an actino-sphae- 
rium has over a hundred of them; arbi¬ 
trary cut pieces of cytoplasm can be¬ 
come complete individuals, 721; Sacii’s 
designation of “cnergide”; infusioria 
have dissimilar nuclei; a nucleus bears 
the heredity factors and is the vital cen¬ 


tre; genital cells in poly-cellular beings 
have an unlimited capability of propaga¬ 
tion; protozoa nuclei bear heredity fac¬ 
tors and are vital centres; infusioria have 
two different nuclei: for propagation and 
for vital processes; generative and soma- 
tical nucleus; the smallest living units 
within the cell-structure: bio-molecules; 
Misccllcn; vilulcs; protoincries; but they 
have not been proved to maintain life 
apart from a living cell, 722; endo- and 
exoplasms; the cell-organism is the real 
normal minimal centre of life; non-living 
components of the cell-body and their 
cnkaptic binding in the living organism; 
enzymes or ferments arc not living com¬ 
ponents of a cell; but are organic cata¬ 
lysts; Buchner's experiments of 1896; 
fermentation is an intricate process; en¬ 
zymes are complicated protein combina¬ 
tions; “organizers” are inductive, non¬ 
living material components influencing 
living cells, 723; vacuoles, nucleolcs, and 
other para plasmatic material particles; 
typical mineral formations of protozoa 
and protophytes; SiO^ formations of ra- 
diolaria; they are typical form-totalities, 
enkaptically interwoven in a cell, but 
not parts of the living organism; the term 
“bio-molecules”, 724; a molecule or quasi 
crystal of an organic chemical combina¬ 
tion lacks the centred structure of living 
units, it is physico-clicmically qualified; 
in bio-pliysico-chcmical constellations 
there are biotically directed physico¬ 
chemical functions of material compo¬ 
nents; such constellations are opened by 
the subjective vital function; such con¬ 
stellations are directed by bio-impulses 
qualified by the central subjective vital 
function of the organism as a whole, 725; 
they have a pliysico chemical aspect; 
these impulses use a minimum of energy 
and possess a spontaneous character; 
Bohr’s relation of incertitude is structur¬ 
ally localized and determined as an en- 
kaptic relation; the bio-cliemical constel¬ 
lation starts exactly at the point where 
the molecular or quasi crystalline struc¬ 
tures of organic matter end; the living 
organism avails itself of variability types 
of these structures; irradiation of ner¬ 
vous tissues; tendons are built up of ge¬ 
nuine crystals with large molecules and 
ordered after the pattern of fibres; mus¬ 
cular contraction and myosin-molecules, 
726; the problem of so-called” “living 
protein” is wrongly posited; protein com¬ 
binations found in a living body are in¬ 
tricate, labile material combinations phy¬ 
sically determined in structure; Bonn’s 
bio-chemical relation of incertitude can 
only pertain to the cnkaptic functions of 
these molecules in the living organism; 
a possible bio-synthesis, 727; the search 
for a “protcid molecule”; Woltereck’s 
summary of the modern programme of 
bio-syntliesis; but he holds that the 
combination of continual active change 
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with the maintenance of the total system 
is a completely new biotic pheno¬ 
menon that cannot he produced artifi¬ 
cially, 728; Woltereck adds that an arti¬ 
ficial combination will never "expe¬ 
rience”; the most simple living beings 
have a kind of a-psychical experience 
(Innen-Erregungcn) says Woltereck; 
this a postulate of his "emergent evolu¬ 
tionism”; a cell's centred structure guar¬ 
antees the preservation of its identity 
and has its necessary counter-part in the 
variability of all material combinations 
in their enkaptic functions within the 
living organism; the limits to physico¬ 
chemical penetration into the bio-chc- 
mical constellation, 729; metabolism hap¬ 
pens with the aid of ferments; bio-che- 
mistry is not identical with organic che¬ 
mistry; the process of mineral formation 
in radiolaria and other protozoa, 730; typi¬ 
cal field reactions and the catalytic pro¬ 
cesses in assimilation and dissimilation 
are started and directed by bio-impulses, 
which impulses are accessible to physics 
and chemistry only in their physico¬ 
chemical aspect, not in their qualifying 
biotic modality, 731; the question about 
a specific "vital matter”; the materialis¬ 
tic view of Koltzoff denies its existence, 
because it would lead to a vitalistic stand¬ 
point; but Driesch denies the existence 
of a specific material bio-substance; he 
assumes that matter can only be "living” 
so long as some "cntclecliy” controls a 
physico-chemical constellation 1 ; “bio-sub¬ 
stance” in a recent conception; Wolte- 
reck defends the "bio-substance” con¬ 
cept; he criticizes Driesch’s "entelechy”, 
732; vitalism should not be identified 
with the view of the biotic aspect having 
its proper laws and of the characteriza¬ 
tion of a living organism by its total 
structure of individuality; vitalism ab¬ 
solutizes the biotic aspect; the “Stufen- 
thcoric”; or "emergent evolutionism”; 
"mnemism” (IIering and Semon) : Gur- 
vitch, Ungerer, Bertallanffy, Alverdes 
evade the problem; the mechanistic view 
is inspired by the classical science-ideal 
and starts from an a priori absolutization 
of the physico-chemical energy aspect, 
denying the irreducible nature of the bio¬ 
tic modus, 733; this view is involved in 
antinomies; it handles a deterministic 
concept of causality; its first limit is the 
micro-structure of atoms; the acceptance 
of a second limit in the internal bio- 
physico-chemical constellation of a living 
organism cannot contradict the results of 
modern physics and chemistry; it is in 
conflict with the a priori mechanistic 
startingpoint of classical natural science; 
modal aspects do not have a rigid struc¬ 
ture; the physico-chemical constellation 
is not closed; neo-vitalism holds to the 
mechanistic view of the physico-chemi¬ 
cal constellation in a living organism but 
wants to withdraw "life” from the rule 


of its causality; Duiescii’s experimental 
proofs of self-regulation, regeneration, 
and heredity; Older vitalism proclaimed 
the a priori thesis: [734] "chemistry will 
never succeed in composing organic mat¬ 
ter”; this conception could also be meant 
in a mechanistic sense; difference be¬ 
tween neo- and old-vitalism; Driescii’s 
proofs of entelechy; his “Ganzheitskau- 
salitiil” is contrasted with “Einzclkausali- 
tiil”; experiments with eggs of sca-hedge- 
hogs, 735; regenerative processes in full- 
grown organisms; quantitative causality 
versus totality causality; the restricted 
force of Driescii’s argument; his lack of 
insight into the modal structures; his re¬ 
course to the substance concept; “life” 
lacks genesis, because it is an invisible 
immaterial “organic form” in a pseudo 
Aristotelian sense; i.e,, an entelechy; 
—psyche and psyclioid—736; the proper 
substance of organic form is entelechy, 
the form, the eidos; that which is formed 
in a visible way is only the transitory 
product of its operation in matter; 
Driesch’s entelechy is a second natural 
factor; lie wants to base his metaphysics 
on empirical research; he rejects an a 
priori and primordial basic science (phi- 
losopliia prima); his startingpoint is the 
Cartesian cogito — he is influenced by 
Kant’s epistemology, notwithstanding 
the intentional character he ascribes to 
his ordering concepts or “categories”, 
737; Driesch’s Ordnungslehre is nomi¬ 
nalistic, 738; his dualism of a material 
and an immaterial substance, 739; phy- 
logcnetically speaking there is only one 
entelechy, viz. "super-personal life”, 740; 
his scheme: “potencc-act” compared with 
that of Aristotle; he denies the existence 
of a typical bio-chemical constellation, 
741; entelechy constitutes the difference 
between "living” and "dead matter”; this 
is exemplified in the human brain; suffi¬ 
cient and partial genetic grounds of 
events in an organism, 742; four possi¬ 
bilities of entelechy influencing matter, 
743; Gurvitch speaks of a vital form 
(morphe) regulating, but not determining 
the physico-chemical system; Bernard 
Bavink's criticism of Driescii’s second 
and third hypotheses; Driesch should 
have shown how entelechy can alter the 
direction of a physico-chemical process 
that is already completely determined by 
its initional condition and the classical 
laws of nature, 744; the suspension theory 
supposes the production of some energy 
on the part of entelechy; a force that 
does not do any work is nevertheless a 
physical force; Avhercas entelechy is sup¬ 
posed to be an immaterial cause; the 
building plan theory; the realization of 
such a plan can never occur in a purely 
immaterial way, but requires physico¬ 
chemical energy not belonging to the 
physico-chemical constellation of the 
building materials; so long as "life” is 
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viewed as "an immaterial substance” 
working upon a "material substance”, the 
possibility of such operation will remain 
a problem; the dualistic substance con¬ 
cept involves theoretical thought in in¬ 
soluble problems, 745; Aristotelian entc- 
lechy is in different ways in a better posi¬ 
tion than neo vitalism; DmnscH could not 
adopt this conception because he started 
from the basic motive of nature and free¬ 
dom in a Humanistic sense; his use of 
the scheme of matter and form, act and 
potence, anangke and tuche, 740; his 
dualism of "totality” and “chance” (Baer’s 
definition of "chance”), — but his idea of 
tuche is: what is not related to a totality; 
in “matter” chance rules without restric¬ 
tion, 747; Driesch and Kant on freedom; 
freedom is a question of belief; Driesch’s 
philosophy of nature remains within the 
frame of determinism; his totality con¬ 
cept remains a category pertaining to 
natural phenomena; it is influenced by 
Sciiellinq’s freedom-idealism; Sciiel- 
ling's and Driesch’s idea of totality was 
derived from Kant’s Kritik der teleologi- 
schen Urteilskraft, 748; Driesch denies 
the genuine freedom character of Kant’s 
practical Idea of liberty; Driesch holds 
genuine metaphysical freedom to be in¬ 
compatible with any general law im¬ 
posing itself on human action; genuine 
freedom is only compatible with a con¬ 
sistent pantheism in the sense of a "be¬ 
coming deity” lacking any determination 
by a constant divine nature, 749; Wolte- 
recic’s bio-substance concept; this sub¬ 
stance is connected with "immaterial and 
conditional structural constants” as po¬ 
tencies which pass away with their ma¬ 
terial bearer; physico chemical bio pheno¬ 
mena are the temporal spatial outside of 
a living organism, their genuine essence 
is their immaterial inside; a vital process 
is the “inner experience” of a living 
being; an artificial bio-synthesis is im¬ 
possible; causal physico-chemical analy¬ 
sis of bio-phenomena has reached a limit, 
750; by “bio-substance” he means “living 
mass”; this mass is a complex of mole¬ 
cules different from inanimate matter or 
dead plasm; owing to a "primary bio¬ 
chemical moment” this bio-substance is 
autonomously capable for stimulation, and 
has genetic continuity; it is comparable 
with radio-active elements and aromatic 
combinations; in a living cell some com¬ 
ponents produce other kinds of matter 
without passing away themselves; others 
are produced without being able to pro¬ 
duce; enzymes are intermediate; only the 
producing "Chief substance” is "living 
substance”; a bio-system has units effect¬ 
ing assimilation and dissimilation; the 
organizing regulators, i.e. the inductive 
material units (genes, hormones, enzy¬ 
mes) ; the "matrix” (germ-plasm, idio¬ 
plasm, reserve-plasm), 751; the "matrix” 
produces itself and, if need be, the in¬ 


ductive material components; the cataly¬ 
tic operation of enzymes in metabolism; 
the specificity of protein combinations; 
the significance of hormones; “develop¬ 
mental mechanics” has pointed out the 
existence of “organizers” and their in¬ 
fluence on the embryo; Spemann’s expe¬ 
riments with the transplantation of cells 
from the blastophore, i.e. the invagina¬ 
tion of the gastrula; inner-, outer-, incso- 
blastodcrm, 752; during its development 
the living cell of an embryo has more 
genetic potencies than that which is real¬ 
ized; neighbouring cells exercise a deter¬ 
mining influence on the direction of 
the development; the two part-cells of 
the egg of a sea-hedgehog and the direc¬ 
tion of their development; H. Mangold’s 
experiment; “chimera formations”; Spe¬ 
mann’s hypothesis: the blastopore must 
contain the organizing centre, 753; me¬ 
chanists called these “organizers” mate¬ 
rial substances; neo-vitalists viewed them 
as effects of the immaterial entelechy; 
Driesch mentioned the building plan 
theory and assumed sub-entelechics; ex¬ 
periments have shown them to be induc¬ 
tive material factors; Holtfreter’s ex¬ 
periments; the discovery of the genes in 
the chromosomes; the bearers of the 
hereditary dispositions, 754; Morgan’s 
genetical analysis; chromosome maps; 
chromatin; Woltereck’s hypothesis, 755; 
the genes have their seat in the nuclear 
loops of the germ-cells; we do not know 
where the matrix has its seat; presum¬ 
able location of the matrix, 756; Wol- 
tereck later on speaks of the existence 
of the "matrix” as an experimentally es¬ 
tablished fact; a cell’s material compo¬ 
nents are non-living combinations; genes 
are not pure living units; the existence 
of bio-molecules causing assimilatory and 
dissimilatory processes has not been 
proved; by "matrix” Woltereck means 
germ-plasm, idio-plasm or hereditary 
material; August Weismann’s theory of 
germ-cells, 757; recent discoveries have 
almost invalidated this theory; Driesch’s 
criticism of Weismann’s view, 758; 
the question about material combina¬ 
tions is a philosophical problem of 
structure; the influence of the meta¬ 
physical substance concept on Wol¬ 
tereck’s theory of “matrix”; he holds 
that the bio-substance may display the in¬ 
tricate structure of a polypeptid mole¬ 
cule; there are living and non-living cell 
components; his theory is influenced by 
the metaphysical substance concept; his 
hypothetical "bio-substance” seems to 
display the intricate structure of a poly¬ 
peptid molecule, although he has asserted 
that such a model can never account for 
the typical centred structure of a living 
cell; the theory of a molecular “living 
matter” eliminates the typical totality 
structure of a living organism, 759; the 
classical concept of matter; its transfor- 
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nmtion into the concept of function; in 
chemistry “matter" only means a system 
of equilibrium between protons, neu¬ 
trons and electrons; neither in modern 
natural scientific thought, nor in Greek 
and Scholastic metaphysics can it make 
sense to speak of a specific material bio- 
substance in contrast to an in-organic 
substance of-“dead matter”; Wolteiieck's 
standpoint is far from clear, 760; his 
concept “bio-substance" implies an inner 
contradiction; Roux's criticism of a 
“matter" which assimilates itself; Wol¬ 
tereck is involved in antinomies, 761; 
his “Ontologie des Lebcndigen", contain¬ 
ing a dynamical “Stufenthcoric”; this is 
a genetic monism accepting irreducible 
levels of becoming; life is a new level of 
reality, and at the same time an “emer¬ 
gence” of physico-chemical constella¬ 
tions; emergent evolutionism; different 
chemical elements are explained by 
Woltereck from increased possibilities 
of a material basic substance; psychical 
life as an “emergence" of biotic, and 
“mind” as an “emergence” of psychical 
life; the rise of different autonomous 
“levels of reality" is ruled by “structural 
constants” called “autonomous powers”, 
“determinants”, “imagoids” or “ideas", 
702; the constancy of these “determi¬ 
nants" is in conflict with the continuity 
and unity of the process of becoming in 
an antinomic way; Woltereck acknow¬ 
ledges this antinomous character of his 
theory and observes that determinants of 
becoming and those of value are mutually 
incompatible, like validity and the gene¬ 
sis of validity; this antinomy is due. to 
an overstraining of the modal aspect of 
biotic development; W.’s evolutionism is 
irrationalistic; he views structural laws 
as products of the creative freedom of a 
“Welt-Subjekt” in the process of develop¬ 
ment; here the Humanistic motive of na¬ 
ture and freedom is the ultimate, reli¬ 
gious power of his theoretic thought; 
“freedom" is called the “completion of 
nature", 763; W. asserts that the “spiri¬ 
tual-psychic phenomena, the productive 
activities and their results belong just as 
much to life as, c.g,, the shell formation 
or movement of protozoa”; a temple, a 
book, a sonata, or a strategic plan arc 
bio-phenomena, 704; the cell-body is a 
biotically qualified enkaptic form-totality 
embracing three different kinds of in¬ 
dividuality structures: the physico-che¬ 
mical material combinations (themselves 
enkaptic structural wholes), the cell's 
living organism, in which these building 
materials are cnkaptically bound, and 
finally the cell-body as a biotically quali¬ 
fied enkaptic whole; in animal cells the 
structure of the living organism is the 
foundation of the psychically qualified 
sensorium structure; the enkaptic structu¬ 
ral whole is, therefore, also psychically 
qualified, 765; the bio-chemical constella¬ 


tion in a cell is built up by means of those 
physico-chemical functions of the material 
components that arc cnkaptically bound 
in the living cell-organism; these func¬ 
tions fall outside of the internal struc¬ 
ture of the material components; they are 
subject to the continual direction of the 
leading biotic function of the organism 
whose internal physico-chemical func¬ 
tions they are, and they are not functions 
of the material molecules; the organism 
can only realize itself in the enkaptic 
whole of which (in vegetable cells) it is 
the qualifying component; in animal cells 
the sensorium binds the lower indivi¬ 
duality structures; there is a bio-chemical 
as well as a physico-chemical constella¬ 
tion; a psychical qualified reaction in 
protozoa also displays a physico-chemical 
and biotic aspect; Theodor Haering 
distinguishes “material body”, “psyche” 
and “mind” (or “spirit”); the living or¬ 
ganism of a cell-body can as such not 
contain lifeless parts, but this organism is 
not identical with the cell-body of which 
it is a part-structure, 766; this total cell- 
body is an enkaptic form-totality also 
containing lifeless material combina¬ 
tions bound by its living organism; in 
an animal cell the organism is cnkap¬ 
tically bound by the sensorium; this theo¬ 
ry of enkapsis harmonizes two series of 
experiential data which in the substance 
view seemed to contradict each other; 
the contest between mechanistic and 
vitalistic views cannot be settled on the 
basis of the substance concept; the Aris- 
totelian-Thomistic substance concept is 
unable to resist the mechanistic view; so 
is neo-Scholasticism with its theory of 
the virtual preservation of properties of 
the material components in a living 
whole, 767; the internal molecular and 
crystalline structures of the material 
components arc not as such part struc¬ 
tures of the living whole; our theory of a 
plurality of structures interwoven within 
an enkaptic structural whole does not 
contradict this structural unity, 768; the 
living body is not an aggregate; a cell 
cannot live in the molecular or (quasi-) 
crystalline matter structures, though the 
latter are actually present in the living 
cell, because its organism can no more 
live without than within them and the 
material sub-structure functions within 
its form-totality, 769; a living cell-organ¬ 
ism is cnkaptically founded in a very 
particular mixture of matter and binds 
the latter within its own individuality 
structure; its nodal point is the alveolar- 
colloidal and centred form of the plasm 
maintained in the continual processes of 
dissolution and building up of the matter 
structures; in this form the material com¬ 
ponents disclose their particular varia¬ 
bility types that function in the bio-che¬ 
mical constellation; the cell-body as a 
whole gives the plasmatic matter its par- 
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ticnlar form qualified by the subjective 
biotic (or in animals by the psychical) 
function; the form is plastic, enabling 
the body to adaptations; the total form is 
an expression of the total system (e.g, of 
the cell); also the cilia, fibres, vacuoles, 
etc., are produced by the total substratum 
of the system; the living "cell-body” is 
the bearer and producer of all its part- 
forms and of the specific total figure of 
the radiolarium, infusorium, bacterium”, 
770; Driesch and others have refuted the 
aggregate theory; the visible figure of 
poly-cellular plants, animals, the human 
body, obeys the specific form-laws of a 
totality; Weismann’s theory was refuted; 
also the separate cell-form is an element¬ 
ary total form expressing a typical struc¬ 
tural whole, 771; Woltereck’s investiga¬ 
tions into the “biotic elementary forms” 
such as bacteria, algae, amoebae; no par¬ 
ticular forms have developed in them be¬ 
sides membrane and nucleus; flagellated 
cells; sperm-cells; monads; peridinidiae; 
all these part-forms arc produced by the 
living cell as a whole and are a differen¬ 
tiated morphological expression of its 
structural totality; tissue cells; epithelial 
cells, muscle cells, gland cells, etc.; the 
total cell form with all its particular arti¬ 
culations of inner and outer architecture 
is a function of the total cell-body, 772; 
the typical totality character of the form 
products of protozoa and protophyles; 
silico lattices and flagellates; they differ 
from the physico-chemically determined 
crystal forms of the mineral silicon dio- 
xyde although they remain typical Si0 2 
figures; their production starts with al¬ 
terations of the colloidal plasm which 
zonally passes from the sol- into the gel- 
condition; the fixed formations arising 
in the plasm of calc-algae and foramini- 
fera; plasmatic, allo-plasmatic and xeno 
plasmatic forms, 773; they are typically 
qualified by a biotic (or post-biotic) ob¬ 
ject function; they arise from solidified 
plasm (having passed into the gel-con¬ 
dition; silico skeletons, and calc-shells of 
sponges, coral polyps, cchino derms, ver¬ 
tebrates; cellulose coverings of uni- or 
poly-cellular plants, the chitin of articu¬ 
late animals, and horny formations 
(scales, hairs, feathers, etc.); rliizopoda; 
foraminifera and their coverings; lobs¬ 
ters cover their hind parts with seaweed, 
sponges, or snailhouses; insect larvae 
build tubes and “houses” from shell 
pieces, etc.; especially with protozoa the 
xeno- and allo-plasmatic forms may be 
similar: the different nature of the mate¬ 
rials is not essential to the form produc¬ 
tion of the living bodies; the essential 
thing is the formative principle that se¬ 
lects the material and works them into 
moulded products; the xeno- and allo- 
plasmatic forms are qualified by an ob¬ 
ject-function, 774; of biotic or post biotic 
modality; they can only function enkap- 


tically in the living organism; but this 
subject-object relation does not detract 
from the enkaptic form-totality, 775; the 
foundational form-totality of a living 
body is always an objective sensory-spa¬ 
tial figure; its non-living form product 
obeys form laws of the cell body as a 
whole and not the laws of crystallization 
of the materials used; the non living form 
product is taken up in the body’s objec¬ 
tive sensory form totality; the form of a 
living cell body as a whole, and that of 
its organic parts is a morphological ex¬ 
pression of an enkaptic structural whole 
of a higher than physico-chemical quali¬ 
fication; the material components are no 
parts of this totality, but they are real¬ 
ized in the morphological interlacements 
of the structures concerned; there is no 
suitable single morphological criterion to 
distinguish the different “structural 
layers” of a living body; this body is a 
morphological whole qualified by the 
highest structure enkaptically bound by 
it, 776; vegetable or animal bodies are 
therefore real tiling-structures, accessible 
to naive experience which immediately 
grasps the morphological whole;.the form 
totality docs not coalesce with the form 
functions of the interlaced structures; the 
sensory total form of the body overlaps 
the interlaced structures, giving the body 
its material sensory figure, which is still 
lacking in the dynamic biotic space; it is 
the objective sensory image of the mate¬ 
rialized living organism; in an animal 
it objectively expresses the higher struc¬ 
ture of the sensorium; in the human 
body, in an anticipatory direction, it ex¬ 
presses the act-structure of the enkaptic 
whole, 776; the enkaptic totality consti¬ 
tutes itself by means of intcr-structural 
interlacements without being reducible to 
the latter; the whole is thus accessible to 
naive experience which grasps the con¬ 
tinuous whole only, and is implicitly 
aware of the qualifying role of thQ highest 
structure as to the sensory form-totality; 
the enkapsis with the “Umwelt”; the 
bodily form is produced by the living 
being itself and is not mechanically 
impressed on the latter by its vital 
milieu; the number of organ forms far 
surpasses that of the life conditions; 
Woltereck’s three groups of morpholo¬ 
gical types: suspensoid, motoroid, and 
basoid types, 777; the organic forms are 
never a mechanical result of adaptation 
to the milieu, but always co-determined 
by the structural genotypes; in the same 
milieu are developed a thousandfold 
abundance of forms of the motoroid type, 
e.g., the freely swimming peridinidiae; 
the diatoms, radiolaria; the form-totality 
is a nodal point of enkaptic interlace¬ 
ments, both as to its internal constitution 
and as to its outer milieu, and remains 
the morphological expression of an in¬ 
ternal structural whole; each of its struc- 
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turnl'strata has its proper internal struc¬ 
tural criterion; the body intertwines them 
in its typically qualified form-totality; 
Plato viewed the body ns a vehicle 
(ochdma) of the soul, an objectivistic 
conception, 778; Aristotle ascribed all 
the “formal” qualities of the body to the 
soul as its substantial form (a subjecti¬ 
vistic view); Augustinianism preferred 
the Platonic conception; the objective 
sensory form of the body is the foun¬ 
dational function of its structure as an 
enkaptic whole; it is related to a possible 
subjective sensory perception; Plato re¬ 
lated this form to the “immaterial sub¬ 
stance” (the soul) so that the material 
substance can only be a vehicle or organ 
of the soul; this is a hypostatization of 
the objective morphological aspect of the 
body; M. Hauriou on Ihc relation between 
body and soul; Modern Existentialism re¬ 
turns to the subjective view (Sartre, 
Merleau Ponty), but emancipates it from 
the Greek .metaphysical substance con¬ 
cept; Ponty’s “experienced corporeality” 
belongs to the supposed “pre-objective 
experiential field”, 779; human corporal¬ 
ity is then considered as a “blind adhe¬ 
rence” to the “pre-objective” world, 780. 

Enlightenment, I, the primacy of the 
Humanistic science ideal of the intellec- 
tualistic “Aufklarung” (Enlightenment) 
had to yield to the personality ideal in 
Kant’s “primacy of the practical reason”, 
137; at the time of the Enlightenment and 
of the natural scientific positivism of the 
19th century, Humanistic philosophy in¬ 
vades its own life and world view in a 
popular form and imprinted upon it its 
quasi-scientific mask, 170; Humanism be¬ 
gan to influence the masses during the 
Enlightenment, 171; to the Enlightenment 
the term “natural” meant “conceived in 
terms of natural laws”, 453; the German 
“Sturm und Drang” was never able to 
liberate itself completely from the deter¬ 
ministic rationalism of the Enlightenment, 
but its conception of individuality no 
longer had the atomistic individualistic 
character of the Enlightenment, 454; In 
Herder’s phil. of history the science-ideal 
of the Enlightenment is still clearly evi¬ 
dent, 455. 

—, II, its idea of progress, 203; its idea 
of development. Newton and Locke do¬ 
minated its science ideal, Diltiiey, 349; 
Pope’s praise of Newton, 350; the En¬ 
lightenment opposed the Christian- 
Augustinian conception of history, 351; 
rejected miracles and Divine providence; 
applied psychology to history, 352; 
Bayle’s method of historical criticism is 
overpraised by Cassirer, 353; natural 
law; individual ideas of natural law, faith 
in the science and the personality-ideal; 
innate human rights; Locke; Rousseau’s 
rights of man and citizen; Western cul¬ 
ture becomes rationalistic-individualistic, 


— individualization and faith; anticipa¬ 
tions rationalized individualistically, 357. 
—■, III, in the Humanistic doctrine of 
natural law; in Chr. Wo lee, 282. 

Ens Realissimum, II, in Seliolalicism is 
God, 20. 

Enstatic Attitude, II, and the antitheti¬ 
cal attitude of thought, 408, 470; and in¬ 
tuition, 474. 

Enstatic Erleiien, II, in pre-tlicoretical 
intuition, 474. 

Entelechy, I, organic life as an cntelc- 
chy, 550 (note). 

—, II, in Aristotle, 11; in Driesch’s view 
of “organic life”, 110. 

—, III, in Driescii, 23, 24; in Aristotle, 
034, 739, 746, 751; Driesch’s entelechy 
concept is criticized by Woltereck,- 732; 
Driesgii’s supposed proofs of the exi¬ 
stence of entelechies, 735; his recourse to 
the substance concept, 730; he rejects a 
prima philosophia, 737; but he finally 
ascribes a metaphysical sense to his en¬ 
telechy idea as a “substance”, 738; he 
holds to the Cartesian substance concept 
although rejecting Descartes’ metaphysi¬ 
cal interpretation; his view is dualistic, 
viz., the dualism of body as matter, and 
the immaterial entelechy, 739; the differ¬ 
ence between this view and that of Aris¬ 
totle; from a phylogenetic viewpoint 
there is only one entelechy, viz., the 
super-personal life of which all indivi¬ 
dual entelechies are ramifications, 74; 
but in the end Driescii takes his entelechy 
concept in a metaphysical sense, 741; lie 
assumes four possibilities as to a causal 
method of operation of entelechy, 742; at 
first he only rejected the first, later on 
the third possibility, 743; Bernard Bavinic 
criticized the second and the third possi¬ 
bility, 744; criticism of the fourth, 745. 

Entschlossenheit, II, in Heidegger: the 
selfhood is exclusively free in its run¬ 
ning forward [in hermeneutical reflect¬ 
ion] to death; it is the authentic self only 
in its fundamental isolation by the silent 
dreadful resolve (Entschlossenheit) to 
accept the fate of its existence, 24. 

Environment, HI, the naturalist environ¬ 
ment theory has entangled Ratzel’s view 
of the spread of culture, 333. 

Enzymes, III, and their rapid operations, 
642, are protein combinations, 723; differ 
from hormones, 731. 

Epictetus, III, 

Diss., II, 20, 6 — 232. 

Epicurean Motives, I, in Renaissance 
thought, 198. 

Epicureanism, III, is nominalistic indivi¬ 
dualistic; developed the theory of the so¬ 
cial contract; they were atomists and held 
a mechanistic view of the cosmos; denied 
the appetitus socialis; a community of 
men arises out of a voluntary association 
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of individuals; the State is due to a con¬ 
tract made against common dangers, 232. 

Epicurus, I, divided philosophy into a 
canonic (logical), a physical, and an ethi¬ 
cal section, 538. 

Episcopal System, III, of church govern¬ 
ment; Reingkinic; J. F. Stahl, 510, 

Epistemology, I, the epistemological 
problem about the limits of our know¬ 
ledge presupposes some insight into the 
meaning of knowledge as necessarily re¬ 
lated to the ego; the genetic tendency of 
philosophic thought makes its appear¬ 
ance at the heart of all epistemological 
questions: a priori conditions of human 
knowing, the possibility of universally 
valid knowledge of our cosmos'; its non- 
a-priori moments; the distinction be¬ 
tween the critical and the genetic method 
is terminologically confusing, 9; in so- 
called critical philosophy the knowable 
cosmos derives all its meaning from the 
supposedly self-sufficient a-priori struc¬ 
ture of the cognitive functions; the ques¬ 
tion as to the meaning of our knowledge 
is thereby precluded; questions concern¬ 
ing the foundation of philosophy arc not 
asked: philosophic thought has come to 
rest in the pretended origin of meaning; 
Neo-Kantians suppose they can under¬ 
stand the whole of cosmic reality in 
the transcendental logical meaning, 10; 
Kant’s epistemology is dogmatic, 35; 
dogmatic cpistemol. identified the sub¬ 
ject-object relation with the Gcgcnstand- 
rclation, 43; Kant calls reality a category 
of modality, 76; his epistem, is dogmatic, 
118; that of HonnES is mechanistic, 221; 
Locke’s is psychological, 262; substance, 
Ding an sich, became the epistemological 
x, 263; Hume reduces abstract concepts 
to sensory impressions, 272—277; Kant 
opposes sensibility to logical understand¬ 
ing, 360; Maimon adopted Leibniz’ doc¬ 
trine of the "petites perceptions”, 404; 
Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre and episte¬ 
mology, 423; his conception of the pro¬ 
ductive imagination, 427-428-429-430; this 
imagination is a pre-logical function of 
the ego as a link between understanding 
and sensibility, 431. 

—, II, is not an isolated problem, 4, 5; 
epistem. of cultural sciences, 209; in Sim- 
mel, epistem. of history, 211; immanence 
standpoint; its fundamental error; the 
prejudice of selfsufficient theoretical 
thought since the Eleatics; phenomenon 
and noumenon; substance; knowledge de¬ 
rived from sensory perception; or from 
logical thought and perception; or logical 
thought alone; the substance is cognizable 
or not; the “thing in itself”; positivistic 
Nominalism; intuition as inner certainty 
of feeling — or as a superior rational or¬ 
gan; up till Kant and Hume the Gegen- 
stand was considered to transcend the 
phenomenon; Kant’s Copernican revolu¬ 


tion: the Gcgenstand as a given chaos of 
sensory impressions; Kant’s view of 
theoretical synthesis, 430; Kant excludes 
intuition from logical thought; English 
“empirism”; Kant’s datum in experience 
is of a purely functional sensory charac¬ 
ter; the objective synthesis provides every 
empirical thing in the world that is 
beyond the un-arranged sensory impres¬ 
sions; the chief problem is the abstrac¬ 
tion of the sensory material from the 
meaning systasis; Driesch and Volicelt 
on the “datum”, 431; abstraction is theo¬ 
retical disjunction and opposition; the 
epistemological capital sin; critique of 
knowledge; its cosmological petitio prin- 
cipii; Kant was led by a truly transcen¬ 
dental motive; his dogmatism, 432; an¬ 
cient, scholastic, and pre-Kantian episte¬ 
mology were based on the theory of 
being; in phenomenology the need of on¬ 
tology is felt again; its description of the 
acts of cognition; but theoretical syn¬ 
thesis has not become a problem to it; 
absolutizations the source of uncritical 
dogmatism; how can the analytical func¬ 
tion be opposed to the non-logical func¬ 
tions? the Gcgenstand as a resistant, 433; 
how is synthesis possible? analytical or 
logical synthesis and intermodal theore¬ 
tical synthesis; also in naive experience; 
the objective systasis of logical charac¬ 
teristics in the logical object; Aristotle 
did not see this difference, 434; 
Kant’s analytical and synthetical judg¬ 
ments, 435; Kant makes a logical 
problem dependent on the linguistic 
structure of a judgment; the copula 
“is”, 436; the concept “body”; and “ex¬ 
tended”; a concept is not purely and ex¬ 
clusively analytical; “heaviness”, 437; 
empirical judgments arc also analytical; 
the concept of causality is implied in that 
of “happening”; it is not synthetical a 
priori; Kant’s note on his own distinc¬ 
tions, 438; Riehl’s paraphrase; Pfan- 
der’s elaboration; formal and material 
object, 439; the concept “triangle is sup¬ 
posed not to imply “three angles”; the 
material object of the concept does have 
three angles; Pfander’s exegesis, 441; 
that of Sigwart and Schleiermagher, 
442; Kant says that synthesis precedes 
analysis, 443; his dualism; Sigwart con¬ 
fuses the linguistic and the logical struc¬ 
ture of a judgment, 444; Aristotle’s cate¬ 
gories and Kant’s distinction, 445—448; 
and the subject-object relation; the truth 
of judgments of experience; S =■ P, is not 
a purely logical judgment, 449; Husserl 
on analytical and synthetical judgments, 
450; on the concepts of the whole and its 
parts; symbolic logic, 451; Whitehead 
and Russell’s logistic, 452; Husserl’s 
complete formalization, 453; Kant on 
“the whole and its parts”; Husserl’s “re¬ 
gions”, 454; logical space and movement 
and subject and object functions, 455; 
Husserl on “the whole and its parts”; 
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formalization implies synthesis; II.’s mo¬ 
dal shiftings; Russell, 456; Russell’s 
“purely” analytical deduction and the 
“whole and its parts”; Husseul’s “exten¬ 
sive whole”; his other “totalities”, 457; 
“unifying connective forms”; relations of 
foundation; formalization is the abstrac¬ 
tion in a concept from all meaning in¬ 
dividuality in the law-sphere concerned; 
the concept triangle, 458; its limits; the 
limits of formalization; false formalisms 
in Husserl; also in Kant, 459; analytical 
and synthetical judgments; only logical 
relations are formalized; linguistic form¬ 
ula and analytical relation do not have 
an absolute objective character; theore¬ 
tical-logical subject-object relation and 
gnoseological Gegenstand relation, 460; 
the signification of: S = S; logical iden¬ 
tity and diversity; Plato’s Parmenides 
shows that the relation of identity must 
not be absolutized, 461; pre-theoretic 
judgments are systatic; there is no Ge¬ 
genstand relation in them; the possibility 
of logic as a science, 462; Kant’s view of 
the Gegenstand; that of Husserl; a defi¬ 
nition of Gegenstand, 467 ; the enstatic 
and the antithetical attitudes of thought; 
there is not antithesis in the psychical 
aspect; analysis in naive experience has 
no Gegenstand; definition of naive ex¬ 
perience: a concrete experience of things 
and their relations in the fulness of indi¬ 
vidual temporal reality; the enstatic sub¬ 
ject-object relation; the theoretical Gegen¬ 
stand relation; meaning-synthesis and 
time; the “cpoche”, 468; in theoretical 
Gegenstand relation the continuity of time 
is abstracted; various Gegcnstande; limits 
to abstraction; the “epochc” is unavoid¬ 
able, 469; the dynamics of sphere-univer¬ 
sality urges the analytical function on to 
the deepened meaning of analysis; anti¬ 
thetical thought distinguished from en¬ 
static analysis; the naive concept;and the 
temporal systasis; naive distinctions arc 
oriented to practical life, and verifiable in 
the sensory sphere, 470 (and 111,779); the 
anticipatory sphere in the pre-logical 
Gegenstand is opened; its pre-disposition 
to the systematic tendency of theoretical 
thought; the logical object side is deep¬ 
ened; logical systasis becomes distasis; 
the modal concept of function, 471 ; this 
distasis is made manifest, not created; it 
is a possibility, not a datum; intermodal 
synthesis is a subjective cognitive act pre¬ 
supposing the transcendent super-tempo¬ 
ral I-ness, 472; cosmic intuition and our 
continuous contact with all the functions, 
our selfhood becomes cosmologically con¬ 
scious of itself in the temporal coherence 
and diversity of all its modal functions; 
actual analysis exceeds the limits of the 
analytical law-sphere, 473; self-reflection 
on the modalities as being our own; en¬ 
static Erleben, 474; synthetical thought is 
based on intuitive insight jVolkelt’s theo¬ 
ry, 475, 476; Kant’s view, 477; “pure sen¬ 


sation” is an abstraction; theoretical in¬ 
tuition of time and inter-modal synthesis, 
478; cosmic and cosmological self-con¬ 
sciousness, 479; animals arc cx-statically 
absorbed by their temporal existence; 
man enters into the coherence of cosmic 
time cnstatically; analysis and intuition; 
Sciielling’s view; Bergson’s psychologis¬ 
ts theory of intuition, 480; he has to re¬ 
vert to concepts connected with intuition, 
481; Bergson on “pure duration”, 482; 
theoretic intuition cannot operate apart 
from the analytical function; intuition and 
instinct, men of genius, 483;\Veierstrasz’ 
discovery and intuition; Riemann’s, 484; 
limits set to concept formation and defi¬ 
nition; the phenomenological attitude, 
485; its internal antinomy, 486; its char¬ 
acter dangerous ' to Christian thought, 
487; a great variety of phenomenological 
schools of thought, 488; its lack of real 
transcendental selfreflection, 489 ; the dog¬ 
matic character of the crypto religious at¬ 
titude in “critical” epistemology, 491; the 
postulate of self sufficiency is a religious 
a priori forced on us as a “pure” theory; 
Kant’s critical method is a failure as to 
the central problem of epistemology, 492; 
Heidegger on Kant’s Kritik der reinen 
Vernunft; his view does not concern the 
second edition, 493; Kant’s synthesis 
and the unity of self-consciousness; his 
“datum”; Hume, 494; Kant’s “pure sen¬ 
sibility”; he was influenced by the meta¬ 
physical concept of substance, 495; his 
categories refer a priori to the objects 
of sensory intuition, 496; he does not 
distinguish between logical and inter- 
modal synthesis; his concept of the 
power of the imagination, 497; he logi- 
cizes the cosmic and cosmological self- 
consciousness, 498; identifies the trans¬ 
cendental unity of self-consciousness with 
the "cogito”, 499, 500; his critique is 
functionalistic, 501 ; the I-ness has become 
a formal concept, 502, 503; his transcen¬ 
dental logic, 503; he calls the categories 
conceptus dati a priori, 504; they arc of 
a logical character, 505; the logos be¬ 
comes Archimedian point, also in Neo- 
Kantianism; substance in Kant, 506; cate¬ 
gories and sensibility, 507; Kant’s episte¬ 
mology lacks cosmological foundation; 
unity, plurality, totality, 508; reality, nega¬ 
tion, limitation; KANT’sconccption of time, 
509; the categories of quality, 510; of re¬ 
lation; and Aristotle’s logic, 511; Kant’s 
concept of causality is physical; his cate¬ 
gories of modality and Aristotle; Leib¬ 
niz; the intcllectus archetypus, 512; Kant 
on the transcendental imagination, 513, 
514; Hume; Kant’s transcendental logic; 
the “inner sense”, 515; he stuck to the dog¬ 
ma of the autonomy of theoretical thought, 
516; he avoids the problem of the possibi¬ 
lity of synthesis; his “transcendental 
schema”, 517, 518, 519; Heidegger’s view 
of Kant’s productive imagination; KAnt’s 
three sources, 520; the change in the se- 
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cond edition of the Kritik d. r. Vern., 
521; Heidegger distinguishes epistemol. 
and ontology, 522; Kant’s noumenon and 
phenomenon, 523; homo noumenon; Hei¬ 
degger’s interpretation of Kant, 524; 
Kant never meant a dialectical unity be¬ 
tween sensibility and understanding, 529; 
lie does not identify transcendental self- 
consciousness and time, 530; but the I of 
the intuition and the logical 1,530 (note), 
531; the link between two stems of know¬ 
ledge, 532; two ways of deduction, 533; he 
argues in two directions, 534; the trans¬ 
cendental unity of self consciousness is not 
sensible, 535; his conception of expe¬ 
rience, 536; the “Satz des Bewusztseins”, 
537; his ethics and his epistemology form 
a whole, 538; the real datum of expe¬ 
rience; in Kant, positivism, phenomeno¬ 
logy; there is nothing given without the 
psychical function, but a great deal more 
lias been given, 539; experiential data are 
not merely functional but of a cosmic 
systatic character, 540; (cf. sub voce 
„Api\iori”) ; there is an apriori complex 
in the cosmological sense of the structu¬ 
ral horizon of human experience; this 
horizon lias the character of a law; the 
merely subjective apriori complex in the 
epistemological sense is the subjective 
apriori insight into the structural hori¬ 
zon, 548; the sense in which the expe¬ 
riential horizon is identical with the ho¬ 
rizon of our earthly cosmos; the obfus¬ 
cation of our experiential horizon by sin, 
549; categories of modality, 550; necessi¬ 
ty and possibility, 551; the transcendent 
dimension of the cosmological horizon is 
formed by the religious root of human 
existence; the transcendental dimension 
cosmic time, 552; the modal horizon, 557; 
the perspective structure of the Horizon 
of human experience; the religious or 
transcendent horizon is that of the self¬ 
hood and encompasses the cosmic tem¬ 
poral horizon; the latter encompasses 
and determines the modal horizon; the 
temporal horizon also encompasses and 
determines the plastic horizon of the 
structures of individuality in which the 
modal horizon is implied; the religious 
foundation of all knowledge, 560; objec¬ 
tion raised to spiritualism in epistemo¬ 
logy; the transcendent light of eternity 
must force its way through time into the 
perspective horizon of experience; our 
experience is not limited to time, 561; in 
the transcendent religious subjective a 
priori of the cosmic self-consciousness 
human cognition must be directed to the 
absolute truth; “the stumbling-block of 
the cross of Christ” as the corner-stone 
of epistemology and the cross of scandal, 
562; the law-conformity of the structure 
of our experiential horizon is originally 
a law of freedom, 563; standing in the 
Truth; reason and faith, 564; the per¬ 
spective structure of truth, 565 ff.; [cf. 
sub voce Truth]; the individuality of 


human experience in Sciieler’s pheno- 
mology, 583; his theory of the individual¬ 
ity of absolute truth as truth of personal 
validity; his “pure actual -I-” is a residue 
of the methodical destruction of the 
world, but no true individuality; his 
solipsistic self-reflection; he adopts 
Leibniz’ view of the ego and alter egos; 
the monadic ego is broken through by 
the universally valid innate ideas in Des¬ 
cartes and in Husserl, 584; Scheler, 
585; individual cognition and human so¬ 
ciety; societal structure of human know¬ 
ledge, 594; human theoretical insight ob¬ 
jectified in records of a symbolical struc¬ 
ture; according to Scheler the “Wesens- 
schau” gives us the “essence” in a non- 
symbolical way; individual insight of 
genius and the theoretical opening- 
process; leading personalities in the 
scientific world, 595; criticism of the 
concept of a “formal transcendental con¬ 
sciousness”; our a priori knowledge re¬ 
mains subjective and fallible, 596; crite¬ 
rion of the truth of the cosmonomic idea; 
modern phenomenology ascribes infalli¬ 
bility to the intuition of the essence, 597; 
the task of epistemology, 598. 

—, III, critical Ep. considered the trans¬ 
cendental-logical category of substance as 
the origin of the experience of things; 
Ritter says that we create a “thing”, 
which he identifies with a “substance”, 
28; Riehl’s critical realism; Satz des Be¬ 
wusztseins or Satz der Phanomenalitat; 
his Kantianisms, 46. 

Epithelial Cells, III, display part-forms 
within the frame of their specific total 
form, 772. 

Epochs, I, in Husserl’s “Intuition of the 
Essence”; the theoretical epoche enables 
the “disinterested observer” to give an 
adequate essential description of the en¬ 
tire act-life of man, 213. 

—, IT, in Husserl’s philosophy, is the re¬ 
placing of the naive attitude by the theo¬ 
retical-phenomenological one without lo- 
sng any content of the intentional act of 
consciousness, 28, 29; the inquiry into 
the states of affairs implied in fundamen¬ 
tal analogical concepts and the epoche of 
philosophical prejudices; this epoche is 
the reverse of Husserl’s notion of epoche, 
73, 74, 75; the epoche from the cosmic 
meaning-coherence, 469; the contiuity of 
this coherence is cancelled theoretically 
by Bergson, 482; Husserl’s self-constitu¬ 
tion of the ego; his theory of the pheno¬ 
menological reduction (epoche) and 
eidetical intuition, 549. 

Equality, I, of men, in Hume, 312. 

—, II, is a mathematical retrocipation in 
the juridical sphere, 135. 

Equality and Inequality, III, in Aristo¬ 
tle, 213. 

Erasmus, Desiderius, I, as a Biblical Hu¬ 
manist interpreted the Scriptures moral- 
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isticnlly; this showed the secularizing 
tendency in the development of late Me¬ 
dieval thought, 190; Luther opposed 
Erasmus’ Biblical Humanism which tried 
to effect a new synthesis between the 
Christian faith and the spirit of Greco- 
Boinan antiquity, 512; Mklanciiton en¬ 
joyed his friendship, 513; and underwent 
his influence, 514; Erasmus broke with 
Melanciiton, 515. 

Erdmann, K. 0., II, 

Die Bcdeutung des Wortcs, 226. 

Erinyes, II, the daughters of Anangke, in 
Heraclitus, 132, 133. 

Erleben, II, in Hoffmann’s thought is a 
mode of pure experience, 29; or hinein- 
leben, 474, is an entering into reality 
lacking theoretical insight into the modal 
aspects, 475. 

—, III, in Rickert, 50, 51. 

Erlebnis, II, is intentional; Felix 
Krueger’s definition of Erlebnis; implies 
feeling; Franz Brentano; Edmund Hus¬ 
serl’s definition, 112; Erlcbnisse are sub¬ 
jective, multi-modal, and not the Gegen- 
stand of psychology; Erlcbnisse and ex¬ 
ternal behaviour; lingual expression and 
social contact; behaviourism, 113; Er- 
lcben or Hineinleben in systatic thought, 
474. 

EnLERNis strom, I, as true time, in pheno¬ 
menology, 27. 

Eros, II, the cultural Eros, an element in 
formative power, 291. 

Eros and Agape, II, Eros described in 
Plato’s Symposion, is an acsthctical love 
drive to the beautiful; Agape is religious 
love; they form no contrast, 153. 

(Innen-)Erregungen, III, of the simplest 
living beings, in Wolterecic, 729. 

Eschatology, I, the eschatological aspect 
of cosmic time; eschaton is what is or 
happens beyond the cosmic temporal 
limits, 33. 

Eschatological Perspective, II, in cul¬ 
tural development, 337. 

Essentia Dei, I, is pure form, rejected in 
Occam, who conceived of God’s power in 
the Greek way, of the unpredictable 
anangke, 187. 

Established Church, III, an interlace¬ 
ment with the State, 376. 

Estates, The Three, III, secular govern¬ 
ment in Church matters, according to the 
Lutheran views, 516; they originated from 
the late medieval nationalist view of the 
Church, 517. 

Eternal Return of Things, II, the eter¬ 
nal return of things in cyclic time, in 
Greek thought, 294. 

Eternal Truths, I, in Leibniz, 224; they 


are eternal possibilities in God’s creative 
mathematical thought, 225, 242. 

Eternity, I, is set in the heart of man, 31. 

Ethics, I, of Socrates, 123; in hctcrono- 
mous ethics the concept of the highest 
good becomes the “unconditioned total¬ 
ity of the object of pure practial reason”, 
in Kant, 382. 

—, II, Nic. Hartmann’s ethics is a mate¬ 
rial value philosophy, 51; Brunner’s dia¬ 
lectical ethics, 143; Aristotle’s ethics is 
determined by the Idea of the highest 
good, 144; his idea of virtue, as the per¬ 
manent control of the will over the sen¬ 
sory functions according to the rules of 
the practical reason, 145; Barth denies 
the science of ethics, in Aalders and E. 
Brunner, 148; a definition of Christian 
Ethics, 156; modern economic ethics; 
medieval economic ethics, 241; in Plato; 
popular morality in ancient Greece [note] 
321; in Hegel the body politic is the in¬ 
corporation of true morality, into which 
the antithesis with subjective right is 
dissolved; justice is identical with the 
Idea of ethical power, 396. 

Ethnological Time, III, and historical 
time, 334, 335. 

Ethnology, II, evolutionistic ethnology; 
Morgan; Tyler; Frazer, 265, 267, 270. 

Eucicen, II, pointed out the antinomies 
in the pseudo-natural scientific concep¬ 
tion of economics, 345. 

Euler, II, Diderot on him, 339. 

Eusebius, II, his Christian conception of 
history, 268. 

Evil, II, and good, in Nietschk, 148; the 
radical evil (Kant), 150. 

Evolutionism, I, in the 19th century, 210; 
and Charles Darwin, 465. 

Evolution, II, is an analogical concept; 
progressive evolution of mankind, in 
Comte, 194; in Darwin, 260, 261. 

—, II, found adherents especially in pre¬ 
history and ethnology; but even in eth¬ 
nology evolutionism has been refuted; 
the evolutionism of Spenser; that of 
James Frazer; in Wells’ History of the 
World, 270. 

Evolutionism, Darwinistic, III, B. Ba- 
vinic’s; Lloyd Morgan’s, 84; Charles 
Darwin; Haeckel, 95. 

Excess of Legal Power, I, in Hobbes’ 
view of the State as a perfect instrument 
of domination (Leviathan), 217; in Rous¬ 
seau’s conception of the “general will” as 
expressed in legislation, 320. 

—, II, retributive justice reacts against 
every “ultra vires”; it binds every legal 
power to its limits, 134; the principle of 
talion in primitive tribal laws, 136; ex¬ 
cessive striving after power dashes itself 
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to pieces against the power of the other 
differentiated cultural spheres, 290; dis¬ 
regard of the normative principles of law 
can in. the end only create social chaos, 
336; Locke’s conception of absolute in¬ 
nate human rights is incompatible with 
the relative nature of right as such, 357 
(395); in the idea of the Roman Catholic 
Church as the guardian and interpreter 
of the "lex naturalis” there is question of 
an excess of legal power, 359; also in the 
ancient Roman figure of the "patria po- 
testas”, 411. 

—, III, Plato’s and Aristotle’s con¬ 
ceptions of the polls embracing all 
human societal relationships, regulating 
even human procreation; in Aristotle 
even common meals for all citizens; 
Plato denied to the governors any pri¬ 
vate household and property, 205, 206; 
Aristotle knew of no limits to the com¬ 
petence of the legilator, nor did Plato, 
209; in Thomas Aquinas the Church has 
to judge of any excess of legal power on 
the part of the State, thereby exceeding 
the ecclesiastical competence, 221, 311; 
the general juridical concept of compe¬ 
tence includes a mutual balance and de¬ 
limitation in juridical harmony of con¬ 
flicting interests and excludes any excess 
of legal power, 283; excess of legal power 
on the part of a despotic government un¬ 
dermines the fundamentals of authority 
itself, 442; Rousseau’s "general will” did 
not imply any material legal criterion of 
the competence of the legislator, 443; 
Pope Boniface VIII’s Bull “Unam Sanc- 
tam” and the excess of legal power on 
the part of the Church, 511, 512; Luther 
invoked the secular government to organ¬ 
ize the temporal church, and thus occa¬ 
sioned excess of legal power on the part 
of the State, 514; compare the episcopal, 
the territorial and the collegial systems 
of Church government, 515—518; a civil 
judge will avoid any excess of legal po¬ 
wer in civil law-suits when a juridical 
decision of an internal nature taken by 
a competent organ in a community has to 
be considered; he then employs a formal 
concept of unlawfulness, 682, 683; a 
material excess of legal power on the 
part of the State cannot violate the inter¬ 
nal sphere-sovereignty of an organized 
community so long as the latter puts up a 
united resistance in defence of its origi¬ 
nal sphere of competence, 685. 

Excommunication, I, as a means to check 
the polar tensions in the dialectical mo¬ 
tive of nature and grace, 183. 

Existentialism, I, has broken with the 
Cartesian (rationalistic) Cogito, and re¬ 
placed it by existential thought con¬ 
ceived of in an immanent subjectivistic 
historical sense, 13; modern existential¬ 
ism is unable to dissociate its theoretical 
attitude of thought from the "Gegenstand- 
relation”, 52; existentialism, the Human¬ 


istic kind, can grasp the free historical 
ex-sisterc only in its theoretical antithesis 
to the "given reality of nature” (for Hei¬ 
degger “Dasein” as the "ontological” 
manner of being against the "given 
world” as the "ontical”; for Sartre "lc 
n6ant” as against "l’ctre”); Heidegger’s 
plicnoincnologism is irrationalistic, in 
Diltiiey’s hermeneutical historicist way; 
existentialistic thought assumes an anti¬ 
thetical attitude, notwithstanding the fact 
that it wishes to create a great distance 
between existential thinking as authen¬ 
tically philosophical and all scientific 
thought which is directed to a “Gegcn- 
stand”; in existentialism "Gcgenstand” is 
"das Vorliandenc”, i.c., the given object, 
53; in so far as it considers time to be an 
existential of the "authentic ego” it re¬ 
mains entangled in the diversity of mean¬ 
ing of the terms "ego” and "selfhood” (note 
3); the "empirical selfhood” as an object- 
ivation of the self in the past and subject 
to causality; the "ideal selfhood” related 
to the "present” and the "future” freedom, 
58; even in the religious absolutizing of 
the historical aspect of oiir existence wc 
transcend time, 59; opposes existential 
thinking to theoretical, 129 (note); Hei¬ 
degger’s existentialism, 214. 

—, III, and the Divine Revelation in 
Jesus Christ, according to S. Kierke¬ 
gaard, 782. 

Existential Isolation, III, and the im¬ 
personal attitude; the dread of nothing¬ 
ness, 30. 

Existentials, III, care, dread, concern; 
Heidegger, 781. 

Exlex, II, in primitive societies a foreig¬ 
ner is hostis, ex-lex, 183. 

Exo- and Endo-Plasm, III, endo- and exo¬ 
plasmatic constituents, in a living cell; 
endoplasmatic corpuscules in a cell, 
102; exo-plasm has autonomous division, 
increascment, capability of stimulation, 
but it lacks viability, 718, 719. 

Exogamy, III, a law of the clan (= sib), 
355. 

Experience, II, is rooted in self-con¬ 
sciousness, 560 ; cf. s.v. Naive Experience. 

Experimental Method, I, is one of isola¬ 
tion and abstraction, 561. 

Ex-sistere, I, a temporal cx-sistere can¬ 
not be identified with the ex-sistent cha¬ 
racter of the selfhood, 58. 

—, II, If Heidegger had had real insight 
into cosmic time, he would not have 
sought the selfhood’s transcendence in 
the inner-experience of the ex-sistere, in 
the historical time-aspect with its antici¬ 
patory future, 531. 

Ex-sistent, I, modern Humanistic exis¬ 
tentialism can grasp existence as the free 
historical ex-sistere only in its theoreti¬ 
cal antithesis to the given reality of na- 
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turc (IlKiimmiKn: Dnsein ns the “ontolo¬ 
gical" manner of being against the “given 
world" as the “onticnl”; SAivrnn: “le 
n6ant” against “l’etre”, 53; religion is the 
ex-sistent condition of the ego; a purely 
temporal cx-sistere may never be iden¬ 
tified with the ex-sis!ent character of the 
religious centre of human nature, 58; the 
autonomous cx-sistere of the ego lost in 
the surrender to idols must be broken 
down by the Divine ex-tralicrc from the 
state of apostasy if man is to regain his 
true ex-sistent position, 59. 

Extatic, II, extatic absorption in sub 
human creatures by their temporal exi¬ 
stence, 480. 

Extension (spatial), II, not identical 
with “body", 436, 437. 

Extensive Idea ok History, II, Herder’s 
I dea of History, 280. 

Evil, I, radical evil, in Kant, 175; evil 
has not any original power, according to 
Augustinus, 179; the metaphysical evil 
in Leibniz is the limited, 194; this mc- 
taph. evil is necessary if there is at all 
to be a cosmos, according to Leibniz, 257; 
he distinguishes three kinds of evil, 258, 
259, 260. 


F 

Face, II, Human face shows logical 
thought in a concrete act of thinking, 377. 

Facts, I, Locke distinguished empirical 
facts from the necessary relations be¬ 
tween concepts, 209. 

—, II, Bayle discovered that historical 
facts are not given to scientific enquiry, 
but that science lias.to analyse them, 353. 
—, III, can only be conceived in their 
structural meaning, 330. 

Facts and Norms, II, this Kantian dis¬ 
tinction is advanced by Leendertz 
against the normative conception of God’s 
guidance in history, 233. 

Faculty Psychology, II, modern psy¬ 
chology conceived feeling as one of the 
chief classes of Erlcbnisse and co-ordi¬ 
nated it with volition and knowing as the 
two other classes. This misconception is 
due to the faculty psychology of the 18tli 
century since Rousseau, especially to 
Tetens and Kant, 111. 

Fairchild, II. P., Ill, 

Dictionary of Sociology, 177. 

Faith, I, the modal meaning of faith is 
related to divine revelation; it is an 
eschatological aspect of cosmic time; and 
groups the eschaton and that which is 
or happens beyond the limits of cosmic 
time; e.g. the days of creation; the order 
in which regeneration precedes conver¬ 
sion, etc.; this aspect should not be iden¬ 


tified with the historical modus, 33; faith 
is bound to Holy Scripture and the 
Church Tradition; the Bible becomes a 
law book, in Occam, 184; the faith in the 
validity of mathematics is a product of 
the imagination and of psychical associa¬ 
tion, according to Hume, 289; Jacobi op¬ 
poses emotional faith to the understand¬ 
ing, 458, 459; faith and reason, in 
Luther, 513. 

—, II, ecclesiastical power, 69; faith 
power, 71; primitive popular faith and 
legal life, 183; historical development of 
faith, 291; of Humanism; Wi:nER’s Religions 
Soziologie; substrata of faith, 292; and 
Marxism; Werer’s Die Protestantischc 
Ethik und der Geist des Kapitalismus, 
293; faith and the meaning of history; 
civitas Dei and civitas terrena; Christ 
the consommation of historical power, 
294; fear of natural powers is the con¬ 
tent of primitive faith; deification of 
natural powers, 297; faith is not identical 
with religion; we must distinguish the 
subjective function, the root, the prin- 
cipium, content and direction; Kuyper’s 
view of pistis, 298; the heart and faith; 
direction of faith; Kuyper’s provisional 
definition, his material circumscription; 
faith and intuitive evidence, 299; Kuyper 
discusses sub-functional anticipations of 
faith; faith and imago Dei; Common 
Grace; its direction after the fall into sin; 
Thomas Aquinas’ actus intcllectus given 
by supernatural grace; Troeltsch and 
Otto psychologize faith; Barth’s view 
of Christian faith as a new creation; re¬ 
generation and faith; faith is not a new 
creation, 300; Barth’s Scholastic dual¬ 
ism, 301; natural man’s impotence to have 
faith in Christ; sin is not a counter power 
but derives its power from creation; faith 
and the heart; Christ’s work in the heart, 
302; the dynamics of faith; faith and 
science; church and state; the iden¬ 
tification of religion and faith leads to 
the view that religion is a special depart¬ 
ment of life; Volkelt’s view of faith as 
cognitive intuition, 303; Husserl's 
Glaubc is noetic sensory perception, doxa, 
not certainty; this refers to a faith anti¬ 
cipation in sensory experience; the nu¬ 
clear meaning of faith is transcendental 
certainly related to divine revelation; 
there is no concept of faith possible, 304; 
its lawside is the faith aspect of Revel¬ 
ation; revelation is expressed in all crea¬ 
tion; faith and culture cohere; progres¬ 
sive revelation; its historical aspect; dy¬ 
namics; development, 305; faith in a 
closed and in a deepened state; ge¬ 
neral revelation and particular revelation 
(in the Scriptures),300; the Word revel¬ 
ation is universally intended; with Abra¬ 
ham came revelatio partictilaris; Israel; 
revelation to a community, not to indivi¬ 
duals; Christ as Root and Head of reborn 
humanity; no theologia naturalis, 307; 
revelation in nature disclosed by the 
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Word; idolatry; the Roman appeal to 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans 1 :19—23; 
natural revelation apart from the Word 
turns into a law of sin, 308; Common 
Grace and general revelation; Common 
grace and Special Grace; the closed as¬ 
pect of faith is the extreme limit of apos¬ 
tasy, 300; apostate faith has -reversed 
its direction away from God in the ab- 
soiutization of created things; primitive 
faiths look like diseased mental states; 
restrictive faith is the running to waste 
of faith; Christian faith is deepened by 
its openness to the Word after the re¬ 
generation of the heart, 310; regeneration 
reverses the direction of faith; semen 
religionis; paganism; elements of truth 
in apostate faith and philosophy, falsified 
on the immanence standpoint, 311; ma¬ 
gic; Frazer’s opinion, 312; worship of 
nature and of death; animism; polythe¬ 
ism; montheism, 313; magic and idolatry 
are interrelated; Beth’s and Vierkandt’s 
discoveries of a pre-magica! cultural 
stage, 314; the restrictive revelational 
principle is not the original phase; the 
biotic sensory substrata of a closed so¬ 
ciety are deified; Eduard von Hartmann 
on faith in nature, 315; the restrictive 
revelational principle turns into a curse; 
personality becomes diffuse; inana; per¬ 
sonal and impersonal, natural and super¬ 
natural are merged; taboo, 316; he no 
theism; Max Muller; split personality at 
initiation; totemism, 317; Bergson, Durk- 
iieim’s views; Cassirer’s criticism; mo¬ 
ral analogies in faith in primitive cults, 
318, 319; the opening process; Greek 
aesthetic humanizing of polytheism; He¬ 
siod’s theogony; the gods of measure, or¬ 
der, and harmony; Homer; personal cul¬ 
tural gods; Cassirer’s view, 320; he iden¬ 
tifies faith and religion; natural and cul¬ 
tural religions; art and science; national 
consciousness, gods; Olympians; the ex¬ 
pansion of the normative lawspheres; 
Orphism; deified nous undermines poly¬ 
theism; self-reflection, 321; transcenden¬ 
tal selfconsciousness; faith anticipates the 
revelation of the deity in the selfhood; 
man becomes aware of his freedom to 
devise idols, 322; the principle of divine 
revelation in the order of creation; man 
transcends his own self in the central re¬ 
lation to his Origin; positive and negative 
opening of faith; Cassirer’s view, 323; 
the self is identified with some normative 
function; Egypt; the juridical and the 
moral function; immortality; Osiris the 
judge; Iranian belief; Veda, rita; the Upa- 
nishads, atman, Brahman, 324; mythical 
consciousness; mythos and logos; mythos 
atheos; myth and magic; and fiction,325; 
Atman oftheUpanisliadsisnot a primitive 
magical form of faith; Kant’s idea of the 
transcendental logical subject is a Human¬ 
istic article of the faith in reason, hence 
a myth; a logical unity without multipli¬ 
city! not every faith is mythical; myth 


is fictitious; though not like a tale or a 
legend; its time aspect; myth falisfics 
Revelation; misinterprets truth; the pis- 
tic interpretation of the Deus absconditus 
experience, 326; Plato’s nous was a 
myth; Descartes’ and Leirniz’ intelicetus 
archelypus; the self was identified with 
mathematical thought; the image of their 
mathematical god; Kant’s homo noume- 
non is the image of his moralistic god; 
Hume and Kant had a mythical idea of 
the temporal coherence; the profane and 
the sacred; Braliman-atman; faith versus 
maya: noumenon-phenomenon; Plato’s 
me on and apeiron; Leirniz’ peras as the 
metaphysical evil; the myth of determin¬ 
istic nature and creative human freedom, 
327; naturalistic thought and transcen¬ 
dental thought are mythical; not in a re¬ 
strictive structure of faith but of deep¬ 
ened pistis; mana faith separates the 
profane from the sacred, 328; the mys¬ 
terious is magical; L£vy-Bruhl thinks 
that primitive thought is pre-logical; he 
influenced Cassirer, 329; mythical 
thought is pistological and so is the faith 
in reason, 330; the dualism of faith and 
scientific thought, 334; the faith in 
science and the personality-ideal, 357; 
the faith in “reason” determines Kant’s 
doctrine of Ideas, 492; in Nominalism, 
564. 

—, III, of totemistic clans arose from 
economic causes, according to W. Kop- 
pers, 360. 

Fall into Sin, II, has obfuscated our ex¬ 
periential horizon, 549. 

Family, The Human, III, its six stages 
of development, according to L. H. Mor¬ 
gan, 331; extended family as a societal 
interlacement, 653; the internal psychical 
interlacements between the members of a 
family: authority and respect, 294; inter¬ 
lacement with national feeling, feelings 
of social standing, etc., 295; in the biotic 
aspect of the temporal existence of the 
members of a family there are structural 
communal interweavings, 299; they func¬ 
tion in an anticipatory way under the 
guidance of the moral family bond, 300; 
the same holds for the members’ physico¬ 
chemical and spatial relations, their origin 
in the female ovarian cell and the male 
sperm; the care of their bio-physical 
existence is guided by love; the spatial 
centre of the home, 301; a harem is only 
enkaptieally interwoven with the mar¬ 
riage bond, an unnatural enkapsis, 305; 
in primitive societies in India the pirra- 
ura relations arc abnormal sexual rela¬ 
tions interwoven in an external enkapsis 
with marriage, 341. 

Farming Business, A Mixed, III, is an en- 
kaptic interlacement, 652. 

Fascism, III, its conception of the cos¬ 
mos; it is a mental attitude in reaction to 
the superficial materialism of the nine- 
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tcenth Century, according lo Mussolini, 
414; the Fascist State is a will to power; 
the myth; Fascism was State-minded, 415; 
its economic autarchy concept, 484. 

Fashion, III, and the leading houses, 591; 
is an integrating factor in inter-indivi¬ 
dual social relations, 592; fashion in 
sporting-clothes, etc., CGI. 

Fate, II, in Spengler, replaces the con¬ 
cept of causality, 283. 

Fechner, G. Tii., Ill on the macrocosm; 
the somatic-spiritual individual Super¬ 
being; his pantheism, C30, 031, 

HI, 

Zend-Avesta oder iiber die Dinge des 
Himmels und des Jenseits, 631. 

—, III, our bodies belong to the larger, or 
higher, individual body of the earth, just 
as our spirits belong to the larger and 
higher spirit of the earth; the spirit of 
the earth is not the sum total of the earth¬ 
ly individual spirits, but their unified 
higher, conscious coherence embracing 
them all; our individuality, independence 
and freedom are only relative; the earth 
and all other stars are individual animate 
beings, 631. 

Feeling, I, F. Brentano ascribes an in¬ 
tentional relation to feeling as a Gegen- 
stand, 52; according to Fichte naive 
man’s emotional belief grasps reality, 
458. 

-—, II, is the nuclear moment in the psy¬ 
chical lawsphere. 111; is universal, and 
implied in every Erlebnis as a quality of 
the totality of our inner experience. 111, 
112; is characterized by its polarity; sen¬ 
sations are elementary subjective feeling 
phenomena referring to objective sensory 
qualities of things or events. Indifference 
is also a feeling attitude, 116, 117; feeling 
in animals has a closed structure, 184; is 
absolutized in Hume, 332; of bloodrela- 
tionship, 424. 

Feeling of Justice, II, the feeling aspect 
must first be deepened in its anticipatory 
spheres, before there can be any differ¬ 
entiation in the feeling of justice, 177. 

Ferment, III, its effect is chemical, 730. 

Feudalism, II, the rise of feudalism in 
the Frankish kingdom, 252. 

Fichte j j j 

Wissenschaftslehre, 78, 90, 417—425, 428 
—432, 437, 440—448, 455, 479; 

Zweite Einleitung in die Wissenscliafts- 
lehre, 301; 

Die Bestimmung des Mcnschen, 449, 450; 
Grundrisz des Eigentiimlichen der W. L. 
in Riicksicht auf das theoretische Ver- 
inogcn, 433; 

Transzendentale Logik, 449; 

Die Tatsachen des Bewusstseyns, 449,461; 
Grundlage der gesammten Wissenschafts¬ 
lehre, 401, 414, 415, 416, 434—437; 


Ueber ileil llcgriff der Wissenschafts¬ 
lehre, 415; 

Appellation an das Publikuin gegen die 
Anklngc des Atlicismus, 438; 

Ueber die Wiirdc des Mcnschen, 447; 

Aus eincm Privatschreiben, 438; 
Grundlage des Nalurrcclits, 436; 

Ueber den Grund unseres Glaubcns an 
eine golllichc Weltregierung, 438; 
Riickcrinnrungcn, Antworten, Fragen, 
455, 456, 458; 

Werke II, 458, 461, 473, 474; 

Werke IV, 459, 461, 475, 487, 488, 489, 
490, 491, 492; 

Werke .VII, 459, 477, 478, 480, 481, 482, 
483, 484, 485, 486, 494; 

Grundzuge des gegenwartigen Zeitaltcrs, 
459; 

Sonnenklarer Bcricht an das grossere Pu- 
blikum fiber das eigentliche Wesen der 
neuesten Philosophic, 455, 460; 

Reden an die deutsche Nation, 479, 494; 
Letter to Schelling, 477; 

Werke V, 492. 

—, I, the “thinking ego” has a reflexive- 
logical sense in the “Wissenschaftslehre”, 
78; Litt identifies “pure” reflexive 
thought and being (like Fichte and He¬ 
gel), 79;“practical freedom” is the hypo¬ 
thesis of his epistemology in the first edi¬ 
tion of his “Wissenschaftslehre”; he in¬ 
troduced a dialectical logic in order to 
bridge the Kantian gulf between episte¬ 
mology and ethics; the postulate of con¬ 
tinuity implied in the freedom motive 
broke through the boundaries accepted 
by Kant with respect to the theoretical 
use of the transcendental Idea of free¬ 
dom, 90; he is the father of the dialectical 
way of thinking; he spoke of the tension 
between “absolute ego” and “thinking 
ego”, 142; he refused to hypostatize theo¬ 
retical thought, in his Kantian period; to 
him the root of the selfhood was in the 
“practical”, not in “theoretical” reason, 
143; the concept of substance is antino- 
mous; so is that of the “Ding an sicli”, 
301 (note); the development of the con¬ 
ception of the Idea displays a dialectical 
tension, 329; the Idea of autonomous 
freedom is elevated to the all-inclusive 
root and origin of the cosmos, 358; he 
eliminated the natural “Ding an sich” and 
proclaimed the ethical ideal of personal¬ 
ity to be the deepest root of the cosmos, 
362; F. accepted the- domination of the 
personality ideal over nature at the ex¬ 
pense of the science ideal, 390; in his 
first “Wissenschaftslehre” the dialectical 
development of transcendental freedom 
idealism (413) took its start from the 
transcendental reflection upon the Idea 
of freedom as the hypothesis of the 
science Ideal; he abandoned the concept 
“Naturding an sich”; all functions of 
consciousness are referred to their ab¬ 
solute, transcendent root, viz., the self- 
consciousness as absolutely free ego; this 
ego creates itself by means of a free prac- 
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tical act (Tathandlung); it is the dyna¬ 
mic totality of activity; from it originates 
the entire cosmos; even necessity is a 
product of the activity of the absolute -I-, 
414; his highest principle is: the ego 
posits itself; the ego is the origin of the 
analytical principles and elevated above 
all logical determination; but the first 
principle of the doctrine of science pro¬ 
claims the absolute sovereignly of “prac¬ 
tical reason” in the sense of the Human¬ 
ist ideal of moral freedom, 415; the ab¬ 
solute ego’s first “Tathandlung” is think¬ 
ing of itself; the laws of this reflection 
are tacitly pre-supposed as known and 
established; this absolute ego must be 
qualified as a mere liypostatizing of the 
universal concept “ego” as the totality of 
reason; it is the absolute free activity of 
the moral function hypostatized in the 
personality ideal, 416; the Humanistic 
continuity postulate required mathema¬ 
tical thought to produce a cosmos of its 
own according to the mathematical 
science ideal, and similarly the same 
continuity postulate drove the Humanistic 
personality ideal to exceed the modal 
boundaries of the aspects and to elevate 
the moral function to their basic deno¬ 
minator; natural necessity became a pro¬ 
duct of the hypostatized moral freedom; 
“theoretical” reason, practical reason, 
and faculty of judgment are no longer 
mutually isolated, but are related to the 
root of sclfconsciousncss viewed by 
Fichte as freely creative moral activity; 
the ego is the absolute subject; every 
category is derived from it; everything 
to which it may be applied has its real¬ 
ity transferred from the ego to itself, 417; 
the logical principle of identity is merely 
the form of the conclusion from “being 
posited” to “being”, abstracted from the 
proposition “I am” by the elimination of 
the content implied in the ego; A is A is 
an A created and activated in the ego; 
the ego is not static but infinite activity, 
therefore identity is not an immobile lo¬ 
gical form but an infinite task in the 
determination of the cosmos; the mode 
of activity of the human mind, disclosed 
in the logical form of the jugdment of 
identity, is the category of' reality; this 
category is reduced by Fichte to the ab¬ 
solute ego as actual origin of all reality; 
its relation to sense experience is not 
based on the “natural thing in itself”, but 
on the absolute ego; the logical judgment 
of contradiction is also referred to the 
first principle of the doctrine of science, 
418; the principles of identity and con¬ 
tradiction are found among the “facts of 
empirical consciousness”; logic cannot 
justify them ultimately; in the judgment: 
non-A is not A we can ask: has indeed 
non-A been posited, and under what con¬ 
dition of the form of the mere act has it 
then been posited? logical antithesis is 
an absolute act of the ego; it is possible 


only on the condition of the unity of 
consciousness in its thesis and antithesis; 
originally nothing is posited but the ego; 
all opposition must be made with refer¬ 
ence to this ego; but the antithesis of the 
ego is the non-ego; “to the ego a non-ego 
is opposed”, from this material judgment 
Fichte derives the principle of contra¬ 
diction; further abstraction leads to 
Kant’s second category, viz., that of ne¬ 
gation; like all other categories it is a 
dialectical point of transition to the ego’s 
consciousness of itself as infinite free 
activity; in the second principle of 
the doctrine of science there is an overt 
antinomy; the non-ego (i.e. nature) is to 
be posited only in the ego as absolute 
totality, 419; but as antithesis it cancels 
the ego; “thus the second principle is 
opposed to itself and cancels itself”; but 
the third principle requires the synthesis 
of ego and non-ego: “The ego posits the 
non-ego in the ego by limitation of it¬ 
self; further abstraction leads to the cate¬ 
gory of determination; in Fichte’s 
thought dialectical thought usurps the 
task of the cosmic order; thus the bound¬ 
aries of the modal spheres are relativ¬ 
ized; the absolutized moral aspect is con¬ 
ceived as an unlimited totality from which 
by division the limited, finite functions 
must originate, 420; Fichte’s basic de¬ 
nominator is formulated in his statement: 
“Our world is the material of our duty, 
rendered sensible; this is the authentic¬ 
ally real in things, the true basic matter 
of all appearance”; the moral function is. 
thus torn out of the cosmic temporal co¬ 
herence and becomes a meaningless form 
and no totality of meaning; Fichte’s 
“Wisscnschaftslehrc” raises “ethics to the 
position of metaphysics” (Kroner); spe¬ 
culative dialect demands that the thesis of 
the “absolute ego” should not fall outside 
the dialectical system; F.’s absolute ego of 
the thesis is separated by him from the 
limited ego of the antithesis, 421; F.’s 
dialectical system in the “Wisscnschafts- 
lehre” is only concerned with the finite 
ego; the absolute synthesis remains an 
infinite task; here the Idea of the abso¬ 
lute ego as ethical task makes its entry; 
the predicate of freedom can hold for 
man insofar as he is an absolute Subject 
who has nothing in common with the 
natural being and is not even opposed to 
it; freedom and natural necessity should 
be united in the Idea of the ego as un¬ 
determined by anything outside of itself; 
this Idea is contradictory, hut never¬ 
theless set up as our highest practical 
goal; the final antinomy in the dialectical 
system cannot be reconciled logically, 
only ethically, 422; F.’s Wissenschafts- 
lchre attempts to clear up the problem of 
the epistemological synthesis by relating 
the latter to the root of the self-conscious¬ 
ness, 423; the root of self-consciousness is 
the “homo noumcnon”; the synthesis is 
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then rooted in antinomy; the antithetical 
relation in theoretical thought becomes a 
logical contradiction in a dialectical 
sense; he derives Kant’s categories of 
quantity and quality by abstraction from 
the absolute ego; later on he does the 
same thing to the categories “substance”, 
“inherence”,, “causality”, “interaction” 
starting from the synthesis between rea¬ 
sonable freedom and sensory nature, 
424; he tries to derive the science ideal 
from the personality ideal by the way of 
the continuity implied in the freedom 
motive; “everything reproduces itself and 
there is no hiatus possible; from any 
single term one is driven to all the rest”, 
425; Fichte searches for the radical unity 
of philosophical reflection in a selfhood 
beyond the theoretical diversity of syn¬ 
theses; he shows insight into the conti¬ 
nuous coherence of the cosmos; but his 
insight is misdirected by his Humanistic 
cosmonomic Idea; the limits that reason 
sets to itself rest on free self-limitations 
of reason itself; ultimately the absolute 
synthesis should be effected by the hy- 
postatized ethical thought of “practical 
reason”; there is one function which 
achieves this absolute synthesis creating 
form and content alike, 426; to Fichte 
it is “the power of productive imagina¬ 
tion” proclaimed the free creating origin 
of sensory matter; it is theoretical and 
practical; determining theoretical thought 
posits rigid conceptual boundaries and 
cannot bring about the highest synthesis; 
it remains confined in the final antinomy 
between the free infinite ego and the fi¬ 
nite ego limited by the non-ego; they can 
be synthesized only in the concept of 
mere determinability, not in that of deter¬ 
mination, 427; the boundaries between 
the finite ego and the finite non-ego in 
the infinite ego are relativized to attain 
to the final theoretical synthesis, which 
is grasped as “determinability”; the ego 
posits itself as finite and as infinite at 
the same time; this change of the ego in 
and with itself is the faculty of imagina¬ 
tion, 428; it is thetic, antithetic and syn¬ 
thetic activity; making consciousness 
possible through reflection; it is a free 
act not determined by any grounds; it 
operates prior to all reflection as pre- 
conscious activity; it hovers between 
determination and non-determination; its 
product is called into existence during 
and by means of this hovering; by “pre- 
conscious” Fichte . apparently means 
“pre-theoretical productive imagination”, 
429; the productive imagination has “no 
fixed standpoint” and keeps the mean 
between definiteness and indefiniteness, 
finitude and infinitude; thus the oppo¬ 
sites “ego and non-ego” are united; the 
“productive imagination” is a “Factum”, 
a synthesis, and a function of feeling; a 
comparison with Kant’s transcendental 
“productive imagination”, 430; F. sought 


a “prc-logical” function of the ego as a 
link between understanding and sensibi¬ 
lity, a link that exceeded the theoretical 
antithesis; only our cosmic self-con¬ 
sciousness can grasp the deeper unity of 
all the aspects of reality; but a “function 
of feeling” (Fichte's idea) cannot accom¬ 
plish an interfunctional synthesis, 431; 
Fichte holds that an explanation of the 
occurrences in our mind is impossible 
without absolute opposites; these occur¬ 
rences rest on the productive power of 
imagination which can only exist , if ab¬ 
solute opposites appear as fully unsuited 
to the power of apprehension, 432; Fichte 
supposes he has cancelled dogmatic ideal¬ 
ism and dogmatic realism in. a higher 
critical idealism; in his “Grundrisz” of 
1795 he follows the reverse method in 
comparison with his earlier work; he 
starts from the “fact” of consciousness; 
the ego sets itself in opposition to itself; 
in producing itself it also produces the 
non-ego by imagination, creates sensory 
impressions, as parts of the ego itself 
and finds itself in them; so it transcends 
the sensory function and makes the sen¬ 
sory perceptions its own; this activity 
cannot cease before the selfhood has be¬ 
come conscious of the ego having pro¬ 
duced the non-ego in itself; in the long 
run sensation changes into the object of 
intuition and experience, and the latter 
into the transcendentally conceived “Ge- 
genstand” of epistemology, until finally 
“theoretical reason” becomes conscious 
of itself as creating the “Gegcnstand”; 
empirical reality is phcnomenality of 
nature constituted in a synthesis of sen¬ 
sory and logical functions, but without 
a “natural thing in itself”; the non-ego 
gives the ego the impulse necessary for 
mental representation, 434; the guiding 
thesis of the “doctrine of science” was; 
“the ego posits itself as determined by 
the non-ego”; it also implies the guiding 
thesis of the practical “doctrine of 
science”; “the ego posits itself as deter¬ 
mining the non-ego”,, 435; in this “prac¬ 
tical part” an account is given of the re¬ 
duction of the theoretical to the practical 
reason; the restless dialectical movement 
of the theoretical reason depends on sen¬ 
sation, the first limit the ego sets to it¬ 
self; the first impulse for the develop¬ 
ment of the entire dialectical series, i.e., 
sensory impression, makes “theoretical 
reason” possible and is not to be derived 
from it; in its innermost nature the ego 
is “practical”, the root of personality and 
nature is in the moral function; the ego 
operates causally upon the non-ego; the 
antinomy between the ego as absolute 
being and its dependence and limitation 
as intelligence should be overcome; the 
non-ego must remain opposed to the ego 
if the I-ness is not to become an empty 
form, 436; the free infinite ego ought 
continually to set limits to itself as' “in- 
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telligcnce” by an objective non-ego, in 
order to provide its infinite striving ac¬ 
tivity with a resistance to be overcome 
giving content to this striving; without 
striving there is no object; therefore the 
practical reason is the basis of the theo¬ 
retical; (“Kant’s categorical impera¬ 
tive”); the root of selfconsciousness is 
the liypostatized moral function, 437; the 
finite, moral, practical ego can have no 
other goal for its infinite striving than 
to become absolute; the tension between 
form and matter, consciousness and 
being, freedom and nature, pcrsonality- 
and science-ideal, should be eliminated 
in the absolute Ego (the Divinity). Kroner 
says: “even the absolute Ego needs the 
“impulse” if it is to be an ego”, 438; the 
theoretical ego is necessarily coherent 
with the practical; it must reflect on its 
being limited; practical and theoretical 
ego are the same, striving being their 
common root, 439; he supposes that he 
has destroyed fatalism by referring to the 
absolute freedom of reflection and ab¬ 
straction and to the possibility of man’s 
focusing attention to something accord¬ 
ing to moral duty, 440; the sensory ego 
is driven forward by itself to become a 
self-knowing intelligence, and the ego 
dominated by sensual impulses becomes 
the ego determining itself as “pure ethic¬ 
al” will; in the ego there is an original 
striving to “fill out infinity”; a Trieb (i.c. 
impulse) is a self-producing striving; the 
impulse to reflection (Reflexionstrieb) is 
also an “impulse toward the object”; feel¬ 
ing is the expression of a suffering, a 
passivity, an inability; it is united most 
intimately with activity: I feel — I am 
the feeling subject — and this activity is 
reflection — a limitation — I feel, I am 
passive, 441; this limitation supposes an 
impulse to go beyond it; that which 
wills, needs, embraces nothing more, is 
— naturally with respect to itself — un¬ 
limited, and thus satisfied and not satis¬ 
fied; the course of Fichte’s deductions, 
442; a longing drives the ego in itself 
beyond itself and discloses an outer- 
world in the ego; causality is fulfilment 
of desire; compulsion arises through the 
limitation of longing by the non-ego, its 
object is something real; the object of 
the longing has no reality (the ego in it¬ 
self has no causality, which would cancel 
it as “pure activity”) but ought to have 
it in consequence of the longing which 
seeks reality; both objects stand in anti¬ 
nomic relation to each other (nature and 
freedom); the reality felt determines 
(limits) the ego which as such determines 
itself (in the reflection about the feeling); 
its longing becomes the impulse to deter¬ 
mine itself, and this reality, 443; in the 
longing arises the Empfindungstrieb, the 
drive toward knowledge, striving to re¬ 
gain for the ego the natural object created 
by it, not yet experienced by the ego as 


its own; it strives to represent the object 
in the I-ncss; the limit is felt as felt, i.c., 
as created in the ego by the ego; by a 
new reflection the sensory feeling 
changes into an intuition; intuition sees, 
but is empty; feeling is related to reality, 
but is blind; the feeling ego must keep 
pace with the intuition which views what 
is felt as something contingent in the ob¬ 
ject, 444; the impulse toward a change of 
feelings is the disclosure of the longing; 
the changed feeling must be intuited as 
changed if the ego is to be able to reflect 
about the impulse lo change its feelings; 
approbation; its opposite is displeasure, 
445; the synthesis in the approbation may 
not be performed by the spectator, i.e., 
theoretically, but the ego itself must per¬ 
form it; intuition and impulse alike must 
be understood as determined and self- 
determining; the drive towards change, 
that towards mutual determination of the 
ego through itself, that towards absolute 
unity and perfection in the ego; the ab¬ 
solute drive; the categorical imperative 
is merely formal without any object, 44G; 
“Thou shall” is an eternal task never to be 
fully accomplished; in Fichte’s identity 
philosophy the personality ideal has ab¬ 
sorbed the science-ideal along the line of 
the continuity postulate of freedom, but 
at the cost of sanctioning the antinomy; 
his hymn on the dignity of man, 447; the 
Faustian passion for power turned into 
the power ideal of the personality, 448; 
in the science-ideal “nature” is hyposta- 
tized in its mathematical and mechanical 
functions for the sake of the continuity 
postulate; in Fichte “nature” only has 
meaning as material for the performance 
of our duty; he could not project a na¬ 
tural philosophy, 449; in Kant’s dualistic 
world-picture the antinomy between the 
science- and the personality ideal implied 
the recognition of both factors; Fichte 
converted this antinomy into a contra¬ 
diction within the personality ideal itself 
between free activity (spontaneity) and 
bondage to the resistance of the “lower” 
nature, or between “Idea” and sense; to 
Fichte the world is the posited contra¬ 
diction, and dialctic is the method to 
know it, 450; in his second period, since 
1797, there are no new viewpoints with 
respect to the dialectical development of 
Humanistic thought; but under the in¬ 
fluence of Jacobi’s philosophy of feeling 
Fichte’s third period showed a new 
trend, an irrationalistic conception of the 
Humanistic personality ideal, 451; his 
connections with the “Sturm und Drang”; 
his titanic activity motive and strong vo¬ 
luntarism is congenial with this “Storm 
and Stress” glorifying the “activity of the 
genius”; Sturm und Drang artistically ex¬ 
pressed in its ego-drama; activity and 
selfhood are the two poles in this world 
ouf thought; Goethe’s Faust; Schiller’s 
“Rauber”: “the law did not yet form a 
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single great man, but freedom hatches 
colossuscs and extremities”; Hamann’s 
“Sokratisclie Dckwiirdigkciten”, 452; 
Fichte separates theoretical knowledge 
from real life; real life is feeling, desire 
and action; speculation is' only a means 
to form life, 455; his answer to the charge 
of atheism; “our philosophy makes life, 
the system of feelings and appetitions,the 
highest, and allows to knowledge every¬ 
where only the looking on”, 456; F.’s 
view of the relation of the dialectical 
concept and the reality of life, and that 
of Hegel, who posits that the concept is 
first and the contents of our representa¬ 
tions are not; in Fichte Kant’s irrational 
"sensory matter of experience” is the 
“true reality”; it is accessible to imme¬ 
diate feeling, not yet logically synthesized 
and deeply irrational; “all theoretical 
knowledge is only image... you seek after 
all something real residing outside the 
mere image”..., 457; this "something” 
can only be embraced by belief, not by 
science; like Jacori Fichte considers be¬ 
lief to be the diametrical opposite of cog¬ 
nitive thought, 458; the true reality is 
discovered only by belief rooted in the 
immediate feeling of the drive to absolute, 
independent discovery of true reality to 
vital feeling alone in his third period; 
however, he concludes with the eulogy 
of the “Wissenschaftslehre”; it will free 
the whole of mankind from blind chance 
and destroy fate, 459; he now recognizes 
both the value of “empirical individual¬ 
ity”, and feeling as an immediate source 
of knowledge of reality; such individual¬ 
ity has an inner value as being rooted in 
the individuality of the moral ego itself, 
460; Kant’s categorical imperative now 
has to read: "Act in conformity with your 
individual destination and your indivi¬ 
dual situation; in the individuality of the 
empirical Avorld is disclosed the material 
of our individual duty; in each act of 
perceiving and knowing is concealed a 
“practical” kernel of feeling; the princi- 
pium individuationis is sought in feeling 
as the concentration point of knowledge; 
the transcendental critical line of 
thought never vanishes from Fichte’s 
Wissenschaftslehre, the irrationalist phi¬ 
losophy of feeling never gained a com¬ 
plete victory in it; Fichte tries to in¬ 
dividualize the contents of his activistic 
and moralistic personality ideal in the 
cadre of its universally valid form, 4G1; 
the change in his valuation of individual¬ 
ity brought Ficiite to a speculative meta¬ 
physics that was completely different 
from his earlier identity philosophy; 
there was a general and growing oppo¬ 
sition to Kantian criticism; “Criticism” 
had vested all value in the universally 
valid forms of reason and depreciated 
the individual, as the transcendental ir¬ 
rational; Kant had raised the problem of 
individuality only within the frame of 


his form-matter schema, except in his 
Aesthetics; the freedom motive began its 
contest against the old rationalist science- 
ideal under the inspiration of problems 
of the philosophy of culture, 470; Figh- 
te’s “metaphysics of the spirit”; he for¬ 
mulates the question of the individual ego, 
472; and that of the metaphysical found¬ 
ations in being for the spiritual life; the 
consciousness of the other ego is essen¬ 
tial in one’s own self-consciousness; the 
other ego is the Thou; the plurality of 
spiritual beings outside myself have an 
altogether other mode of being with res-, 
pect to me than the material external 
“world” of “nature”; the reality of the 
world of spirits arises from the ‘moral 
foundation of the ego itself; the duty to 
recognize every free individual as an in¬ 
dependent moral “end in himself”; a me¬ 
taphysical “synthesis of the real world of 
spirits” is needed; this synthesis is that 
of the Absolute Being with infinite free¬ 
dom; the individual ego is one of the 
many concentration points of the “Ab¬ 
solute Spirit”; the ego has the form of 
existence (“Dasein”) from the Absolute 
Being, but definite, concrete, individual 
being from the interaction with the spiri¬ 
tual world; all finite selves owe their 
being to a transpersonal life of reason, 
473; the bond of union among the spirits 
is their communion as individual egos, as 
appearances of the infinite Origin; they 
originate from a metaphysical actus 'in¬ 
dividuationis in which time itself ac¬ 
quires individual points of concentra¬ 
tion; the Spirit’s Being is transpersonal 
being of freedom; the moral order is the 
transpersonal bond of union for all finite 
spirits, 474; the Absolute Being, because 
actually infinite Divinity, is eternally 
transcendent to reflection and knowledge, 
the inner real ground of the possibility 
of rational freedom, and as such, the ab¬ 
solutely irrational; all life is only image 
or schema of God; “nature”is the reason¬ 
able ethical appearance of God, who only 
reveals himself in this appearance in 
ethical activity; God is thus the absolute 
hypostasis of the creative, subjective 
ethical stream of life, which is the trans¬ 
personal bond and totality of the indi¬ 
vidual free subjects, 475; his moral basic 
denominator has changed into a histor¬ 
ical one; historical existence is the final 
mode of being of finite existence; the 
world is an infinite chain of “challenges” 
of “freedom-evoking and spirit-cultivating 
inter-action of self-acting life-centres in 
creative freedom producing ever new 
faces from nothing”; the theme of his-' 
tory is that of striving upwards to free¬ 
dom, 476; the higher ethos of spiritual 
life is in the creative historical process; 
through the concentration points of the 
great leading personalities the absolute 
metaphysical Idea is realized in the Ideas 
of art, state, science, religion; history is 
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essentially made by great personalities, 
477; natural individuality must be anni¬ 
hilated by the individual spirit in the 
historical process, 478; individuality can 
only be understood from the individual 
communities, in which alone it has tem¬ 
poral existence; a nation is a historical 
totality; he denies both the reality of 
abstract general concepts (universalia) 
like the Nominalists, and the possibility 
of deriving subjectivity from a law; his 
absolute transcendental Idea is not a uni¬ 
versal but a totality; he rejects any hypo- 
statizatian of general concepts in the 
sense of Platonic ideas; his system is not 
monistic Elcaticisin, for being in the 
latter sense is static, in Fichte it has an 
essential relation to the historical pro¬ 
cess; it is the divine origin of all activity 
and cultural individuality; he has broken 
through the Critical form-matter schema, 
479; but his conception of the Idea as a 
metaphysical totality of all individuality 
easily leads to a priori construction in 
the philosophy of history; he requires a 
philosopher to be able “to describe a- 
priori the whole of time and all possible 
periods of it”; thus his idea of a histor¬ 
ical world-plan, which is construed a- 
priori and defined in a teleological sense: 
“the aim of the earthly”, 480; life of man¬ 
kind is “the arrangement of all its rela¬ 
tions within it with liberty according to 
reason; this World-plan is the Idea of 
the unity of the whole of human earthly 
life”, his five chief periods of world- 
history whose subject is the “human 
race”; he offers no point of contact for 
the science of history; the latter is 
handed over to the annalist; philosophy 
should also make a logical analysis of the 
general conditions of “empirical exist¬ 
ence” as the material of historical con¬ 
struction; his “logic of the historical 
mode of enquiry” emphasizes the irra¬ 
tional character of historical experience; 
Fichte’s “transcendental-logical” delimi¬ 
tation of the historical field of investiga¬ 
tion, 481; the philosopher has to guaran¬ 
tee to the historian his basis and found¬ 
ation; physics is the science of constant 
and recurrent features of existence; the 
science of history investigates the con¬ 
tents of the flowing time-series; the 
philosopher of history has to comprehend 
the facts in their incomprehensibility, 
clarifying their “contingency”,therefore, 
to differentiate between speculation and 
experience; he opposes any attempt to 
deduce historical facts from the infinite 
understanding of the Absolute Being,482; 
neither the historian nor the philosopher 
can say anything about the origin of the 
world or of mankind, for there is no 
origin at all, 483; the relationships be¬ 
tween the components of historical de¬ 
velopment to be known a-priori and those 
to be known a-posteriori; bis Idea of a 
Normalvolk, which was dispersed over 


the seats of rudeness and barbarism, and 
had been in a perfect “Vcrnunftkultur” 
through its mere existence, without any 
science or art; the a-priori component of 
history is the world-plan lending man 
through five periods of world-history; 
history in its proper form is the a-poste¬ 
riori component, 484; he distinguishes 
true historical time from empty time; he 
anticipates modern phil. of life in his 
conception of historical time; but at this 
stage (485) liis historical logic exhibits a 
fundamental hiatus; true science of his¬ 
tory is restricted to the collection of 
mere facts with the exclusive criterion of 
the external sequence of years and cen¬ 
turies without any regard to their con¬ 
tent; in the Staatslehrc he discovers the 
logic of historical truth; he attempts the 
synthesis of nature and freedom in the 
historical field, 486; the intermediate 
concept is: free force; “dead nature” is 
governed by mathematical-mechanical 
laws; “living actual freedom” is ruled by 
the autonomous moral law; the problem 
is: what rules “free force”, the realm of 
freedom products, i.e., that of visible, 
cultural freedom; then history is lawless, 
487; but freedom disclosed in history 
possesses a hidden law-conformity, viz,, 
the providence of the moral Deity; this 
law conformity is not knowablc from ra¬ 
tional concepts; it is a hidden telos, 488; 
in this way the law is made a simple re¬ 
flection of individual free subjectivity 
disclosed in the “irrational process”, 488; 
it is the precipitation of the irrationalist 
personality ideal, and the negation of 
veritable historical norms; in it the 
nomos is merely the reflection of the 
autos; the individual person’s member¬ 
ship of a particular community is a con¬ 
stitutive historical factor owing to the 
historical tradition and the “common 
spirit” that all the members share; this 
leads to a universalist conception of so¬ 
ciety, viewing the latter as a “whole” in 
relation to its “parts”; Ficiite irrational- 
izes the Divine world-plan; this is now 
sought in the individuality of the histor¬ 
ical matter, 489; what he posited as ab¬ 
solutely factual (and therefore incompre¬ 
hensible), might be posited by an Under¬ 
standing; history thus becomes the prin- 
cipium individuationis, as the synthesis 
of value and temporal reality; the gra¬ 
dual conquest of faith by the understand¬ 
ing is a merely formal one; it is only the 
qualitatively individual moral nature 
which, as given freedom, produces the 
material of history, since it becomes an 
individual paradigm for the producing 
by freedom; the concept of a moral pro¬ 
creation or nature of man has replaced 
Providence (as a Miracle); Providence is 
the “transcendental-logical condition” 
for the possibility of historical expe¬ 
rience, 490; the miraculous is further 
transferred from the individual to com- 
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muni tics viewed as "individual total¬ 
ities”; we must conceive the appearance 
of freedom as a totality absolutely closed 
in time, and therefore we must assume 
some society possessing by its mere exi¬ 
stence the morality to which it leads 
subsequent societies; this is Fichte's 
conception of a original "highly gifted 
people” (das geniale Yolk); historical 
development is the non-rccurrcnt indivi¬ 
dual and “lawless” realization of value; 
it is of higher value than what recurs 
periodically according to uniform laws 
of nature; the historical is the totality of 
what is new and creative individual, 491; 
nature is static being; the infinite con¬ 
tent of “freedom”, the moral task, re¬ 
mains incomprehensible, the image of God, 
to be experienced only in the revelations 
of history; revelation is the synthesis of 
irrationality and originality; religious 
life in the historical empirical form of 
Jesus is the immediate individual reve¬ 
lation of the Idea of God in the appear¬ 
ance; Fichte brings all normative sub¬ 
ject functions under a historical basic 
denominator; yet he denies all knowable 
historical determination of facts, because 
de-termination can only issue from a law 
regulating and limiting the subject func¬ 
tions in their infinite individual diver¬ 
sity, 492; his discovery of the national 
community of a people as an individual 
historical totality; under the influence of 
Romanticism lie broke radically with the 
atomistic cosmopolitan view of the En- 
ligtenment, 493; he opposes the national¬ 
ity to the Stale; the latter is to him a 
mere conceptual abstraction; the former 
is “true historical reality”, which has an 
“earthly eternity”, far above the State, 
494; he absolutizes nationality to the 
true historical revelation of the eternal 
spiritual community of humanity; 
Fichte and the Historical School; in re¬ 
cent limes this view of the relation be¬ 
tween nation and State has been elabo¬ 
rated in detail in the irrationalistic “plu¬ 
ralistic” sociology of Georges Gurvitch, 
495; he classified philosophy into a “Doc¬ 
trine of Science” with a theoretical and a 
practical section, 529. • 

—, II, 27; on juridical numerical analogies 
in validity, 167; Fichte and Sciielling 
influenced the Historical School; and 
Neo-Kantians, 201, 232, 248; his idea of a 
highly gifted original people as bearers 
of the original civilization, 264; his theo¬ 
ry of absolute innate human rights, 395, 
421, 505. 

—•, III, in his actualism the marriage 
bond depends on the actual subjective 
continuance of love between the part¬ 
ners; a modern irrationalistic conception, 
307; his actualistic view of sexual love; 
he derived the essence of marriage from 
the bare moral notion of love, ignoring 
the civil juridical aspect and the internal 
juridical side of marriage, 318; objected 


lo the term “organism”, replaced it by 
“organization”, 406; defended Stale edu¬ 
cation like Plato, 442. 

Fiction theory (of the unity of a com¬ 
munity), III, devised by the Canonists, 
(sub voce Canonists), 233—234; taken 
over by the Humanists in their doctrine 
of natural law (cf. s.v. natural law), 235; 
the fiction theory denied the real unity 
of an organization and conceived of it as 
a mere juridical construction, 236. 

Fideism, III, in Emil Hiiunner’s view of 
the Church, 509. 

Fisher, E., Ill, the complicated model of 
a polypeplid molecule projected by or¬ 
ganic chemistry, 720. 

Fisiier, Ludwig, II, 

Die Grundlagen dcr Philosophic und dcr 
Mathcmatik, 385. 

Flagellates, III, 772, 773. 

Flouiiens, II, on the connection between 
eye and ear, 373. 

Fluid Concept, II, in Bergson; he con¬ 
nects intuition with concepts in an in¬ 
ternally contradictory way; he deprives 
the intuitively founded concept of every 
analytical delimitation and considers it 
as the fluid expression of “psychical em¬ 
pathy”, 481. 

Foraminitera, III, 107, 108, 773, 774. 

Foiice, III, in naive experience; and ener¬ 
gy, in Stoker’s philosophy; in Leiuniz’ 
monadology; and the “essence” of things; 
and Schelkr's thought, 70. 

Form, II, is a dynamic principle of de¬ 
velopment in Aiustotle, 558. 

—, III, is the nodal point of cnkaptic in¬ 
terlacement, 703. 

Formative Control, II, is the original 
meaning nucleus, qualifying the histor¬ 
ical sphere, 203. 

Formers or History, II, give cultural form 
to the social existence of persons (Pcr- 
sonkultur), 198. 

Form-Matter Motive, I, in Greek thought, 
esp. in Aristotle’s view of time and mo¬ 
tion, 25; the Greek philosophical thcoria 
was dominated by the form-matter motive, 
this term derives from Aristotle, 30; from 
the purely intentional nnti-tlietic struc¬ 
ture of. the theoretical attitude of thought 
it is inferred that the logical function is 
really separated from all prc-logical as¬ 
pects of the body; this conclusion was 
directed by the dualistic form-matter mo¬ 
tive; Thomas Aquinas held that the en¬ 
tire rational soul must be an immortal 
and purely spiritual substance because 
he considered it to be characterized by 
the theoretical activity of thought, 44; 
the form-matter motive dominated the 
classical Greek world of culture and 
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thought, Gl; it originated from the en¬ 
counter of prc-IIomcrie religion of life 
(a nature-religion) with the cultural re¬ 
ligion of the Olympic gods; the former 
deified the eternally flowing Stream of 
life which was unable to fix itself in any 
single individual form; periodically 
emerging transitory beings arc subjected 
to the horrible fate of death, anangkd or 
hcimarmcnc lyche; this matter motive 
was expressed, a.o., in the worship of 
Dionysus imported from Thrace; the 
Olympian religion was that of form; es¬ 
sentially a deification of the cultural as¬ 
pect of Greek society; the form-matter 
motive was independent of the mytho¬ 
logical forms it received in the old na¬ 
ture religions and the new Olympian cul¬ 
ture-religion, 62; pure form in Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, is the Deity, 67; Augus¬ 
tinus introduced the form-matter motive 
into the interpretation of Genesis 1 :1, 
178; this motive in Leibniz, 190; this 
motive is applied by Kant to the moral 
principles; his categorical imperative is 
a logicistic judgment, 374; Maimon at¬ 
tempts to overcome the antinomy of the 
Critical form-matter schema, 405. 

—, II, in metaphysics and epistemo¬ 
logy; Plato; Aristotle; Pythagoreans; 
medieval philosophy; Augustinian Scho¬ 
lasticism; — hyle; me on; dynamci on; 
ousia delimits hyle — Plato’s eidetic 
numbers; and geometric figures as 
transcendent being; the clioorisinos; the 
phenomenal world; the antinomy in 
this conception; dialectical logic; the 
“ideal matter of Augustinian Scholas¬ 
ticism; goneness and plurality in Plato; 
Socratian kalokagathon; rational soul; 
Plato’s anangke; evil; Aristotle’s eidos 
as immanent essence, 10; Aristotle’s 
hyle, morphe, cntelcchy; the universal 
and the individual; the soul is the 
form of the body; the world order is 
intelligible; the actual nous is the Arche 
of all delimitation of meaning, 11; matter 
is the principium individuationis; form 
is a constructive a priori conditon of sen¬ 
sory experience in Kant; Kant’s episte¬ 
mological use of the form-matter scheme; 
he calls time and space intuitional forms, 
and posits the transcendental conscious¬ 
ness, 12; the form-matter scheme is 
at the back of the distinction between 
reality and meaning, 31;. form and matter 
in Parmenides, Anaxagoras, Socrates; 
Plato’s synthesis of Eleatic and Hcracli- 
tean principles; being and not-bcing, 56; 
Plato’s Philebus, genesis cis ousian; the 
Idea of the good and the beautiful; unity 
and verity; peras and apeiron, 57; the 
form-matter schema applied to law by 
Stammler, 209; by Simmel, 210; Aristo¬ 
tle’s use of the form-matter schema with 
respect to individuality, 419. 

Form-Matter Motive, III, in Aristotle, 7 ; 
intelligible matter, 8; form is the cause 


of matter; the form of a natural com¬ 
posite is an ousia; deity; spirits; soul, 15; 
form and matter of a work of art, 127. 

Formal Autonomy of a Free Association, 
III, is a positivistic construction and can¬ 
not clarify cases of civil wrong on the 
part of the public administration, 68G. 

Formalism, II, in juridical theory, 422. 

Formalistic School of Sociology, III, 
founded by Simmel, 242. 

Formalization, II, of the concept triangle, 
i.e., all meaning individuality in the spa¬ 
tial aspect is abstracted from such a con¬ 
cept, 458; triangle is a generic concept, 
geometrical, 459; formalizing cannot ex¬ 
ceed the boundaries of the logical mo¬ 
dus; false formalisms (e.g. dimension in 
general); Kant’s transcendental logical 
categories and forms of sensory intuition, 
459; the limits of formalization, 495. 

Formal Logic, II, cannot be purely ana¬ 
lytical; it is a formalized logic, examin¬ 
ing the analytical aspect; it eliminates 
analytical individuality and all total in¬ 
dividuality structures, 464. 

Forms or Thought, II, empirical reality 
is the synthetically arranged sensorily 
perceptible in the Kantian conception; 
everything not belonging to “empirical 
reality” is called a construction, a form 
of thought, 537. 

Foster Children, III, and motherly love, 
292. 

Fouillee, Alfred, III, “idees forces” are 
operative ideas in a psychological sense; 
he rejects a collective consciousness dis¬ 
tinct from that of the individuals, 189, 

Foundational Enk apsis, III, of opened 
structures of inter-individual relations 
and those of free associations, G57. 

Foy, W., Ill, an adherent of the Kultur- 
kreislehrc, 333. 

Fraenkel, A., II, 

Einleitung in die Mcngenlchrc, 88. 

France, III, 

Dcr Organisinus, 641. 

—, III, he gives an instructive picture of 
the infinitely complex organic articula¬ 
tion of a “simple” cell, G41. 

Franciscans, I, their Augustinianism in¬ 
fluenced Luther, 512. 

Frazer, James, II, 

The Magic Art, 312; 

The Worship of Nature, 313. 

—, II, an evolutionistic ethnologist, 270; 
considered magic as not to belong to re¬ 
ligion; his definition of religion, 312; he 
holds magic to be a preliminary to reli¬ 
gion, 313. 

—, HI, 

Toteinism and Exogamy, 339. 

—, III, his evolutionist hypothesis of 
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“group-marriage”, 339; explained lcvirate 
»s n weakening of polyandry, 340. 

Freedom, III, the metaphysical question 
of freedom in Kant’s Kritik der prakti- 
schcn Vernunft, 748, 

Freedom to Death, I, in Existentialism, 
214. 

Friendship, III, is not a natural com¬ 
munity; Dietiuch Bonhoeffer’s poem 
“Der Freund”, 179. 

Freud, S., II, 

Die Zukunft einer Illusion, 313. 

•—, II, his view of faith, which he iden¬ 
tifies with religion: a universally human 
compulsive neurosis originating from the 
infantile Oedipus-complex; the father is 
feared and admired and as such the pri¬ 
mitive image of god; alt religion is illu¬ 
sion, 312, 313. 

Freyer, II, on the historical stream of 
consciousness, 225. 

Frorenius, Leo, III, 

Ursprung der Afrikanischen Kultur, 333, 
336. 

—, III, applied Ratzel’s idea of cultural 
derivation to entire cultures and used the 
historical method, 333. 

Fuetkr, E., Ill, 

Gescliichte der neueren Ilistoriographie, 
335. 

Fruin, Robert, II, history is the science 
of becoming, 193. 

Function, II, the mathematical theory of 
function of Riemann; in arithmetic, in 
Weierstrasz, 484. 

Functional Individuality, II, modality is 
individualized by the structures of in¬ 
dividuality, 414; subjective and objective 
juridical facts; lawful deeds and delicts; 
law making volitional declarations, 415; 
sources of law;.the individuality of a juri¬ 
dical casus; the individualizing of the 
modal sphere in its gradations towards 
complete subjective individuality, 416; 
modal individualization cannot be in¬ 
ferred from the modal meaning-structu¬ 
res; the rationalistic Scholastic prinei- 
pium individuationis is internally con¬ 
tradictory; form as a universal yields in¬ 
dividuality through matter; if matter is 
universal, form constitutes individuality 
but loses its ideality, 417; individuality 
in Greek metaphysics, an apeiron as a 
guilt; in Christian thought there is no 
tension between the universal and the 
individual, (law-side and subject-side), 
but correlation; in Christ is the transcen¬ 
dent root of individuality; Corpus Cliris- 
tianum is a religious organism; St. Paul; 
the fulness of individuality is refracted 
in the modal aspects; the cosmic coher¬ 
ence of meaning, 418; Nominalism and 
Realism; the modal all-sidcdness of in¬ 
dividuality; the Greek form-matter 


scheme; the Humanistic nature and free¬ 
dom scheme; they show dialectical ten¬ 
sion between the universal and the in¬ 
dividual; Aristotle’s substantial form 
with matter, a synolon; principium in¬ 
dividuationis; Thomas Aquinas materia 
signata vcl individualis and the immortal 
soul, 419; if an aspect becomes a form 
of thought, it cannot be individualized; 
Remriiandt’s Niglitwatch; intercourse in 
marriage and in a club; in the form mat¬ 
ter scheme there can be no question of 
individuality, 423; a modal aspect, indivi¬ 
dualizes itself within its own structure 
but is not exhausted thereby; complete 
individuality is a-typieal; nuclear or ori¬ 
ginal types; sexual propagation; its rc- 
trocipations are unoriginal types, only 
constituted in functional anticipation of 
the sexual biotic types (which arc anti¬ 
cipatory modal types); juridical types of 
individuality; psychical feelings of blood- 
relationship are biotically founded, 424; 
numeral, spatial, physical anticipatory 
modal types of individuality; the typical 
constant h in quantum mechanics; the 
Losciimidt number -n-; numeral relations 
between the particles of a cell (chromo¬ 
somes, e.g.), are anticipatory types; ty¬ 
pical albumen formations; mathematical 
types arc anticipatory only; sensory 
phantasy, also in animals; not typically 
founded in the biotic sphere; phantasms 
of sensory imagination are intentional 
objects; entirely apart from the sensory 
objectivity of real things, 425; in the 
opened structure of this type all subjec¬ 
tive types of acstlietical projects are 
founded; these projects are realized in 
objective works of art; the objective type 
of a picture differs from that of a paint¬ 
ing or a sculpture; that of juridical types 
of movables and immovables; of servi- 
iulcs praediorum rusticorum or urban- 
oruin, etc., 426; individuality belongs to 
the apeiron in Kant’s philosophy, 450; 
the plastic horizon comprises structural 
individualities, our insight is subjective 
and fallible, 583; individual knowledge 
and society, Husserl, Scheler, Spengler : 
Sciieler’s “essential community”, 584— 
594; the insight of genius, 595, 

Fundamentum Petendi, III, according to 
Tiiorrecke, '679. 

Furniture, HI, tables, 137; chairs, etc., 
style Louis XIV; — 141; preference for 
antique furniture, in certain social cir¬ 
cles, 146, 

Fustel de Coulanges, III, 

Histoirc des institutions politiques de 
l’ancienne France, 335; 

La cite antique, 352. 

—, HI, restricted the historian’s task to 
written records, 335; his description of 
the ‘eternal’ whole of generations of the 
same ‘gens’, an undifferentiated organ¬ 
ized community, with the cult of ancestor 
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worship, 352; [cf. s.v. Undiff. Org. 
Comm.]. 


G 

Gaius, III, 

Institutioncs, 193. 

Galileo Galilei, I, laid the foundations of 
modern mathematical natural science, to¬ 
gether with Newton, 193, 201; the law 
of motion had been formulated by Nico¬ 
laus of Oresma before Galileo, 202; the 
differential number anticipates the mean¬ 
ing of motion in its original exact pre¬ 
physical sense, as it is viewed by Gali¬ 
leo, 230. 

—, II, his kinematics, 99, 100; he was a 
leader of history, 243, 

—, III, on “substance”, 19. 

Gall-Wasps, III, and oak, 049. 

Ganziieitskausalitat, III, in DniEscn, 
735. 

Gassendi, I, his atomism was intrinsi¬ 
cally contradictory, 255. 

Gaussian Coordinates, II, are physical 
anticipations in geometry, 101. 

GepOiil ist alles, I, in Goethe's Faust, 
453. 

Gegenstand, I, in the pliil. of the Cos- 
monomic Idea, is what is opposed to the 
logical function in the theoretical atti¬ 
tude of thought; in current philosophy 
the “Gegenstand” is usually called “ob¬ 
ject” (6), in theoretical thought the “Ge¬ 
genstand” is formed by the non-logical 
aspects distinguished from the logical as¬ 
pect and synthesized with the latter, IS; 
in theoretical thought we oppose the an¬ 
alytical function of our real act of 
thought to the non-logical aspects of our 
temporal experience; the latter become 
“Gegenstand”, i.e., the opposite to our 
analytical function; this antithetic struc¬ 
ture of the theoretical attitude can pre¬ 
sent itself only in the temporal total 
structure of the act of thinking; this an¬ 
tithetic structure is only intentional, not 
ontical, 38, 39; the modal structure of the 
analytical aspect itself is given as a 
whole, and not in analyzed moments; in- 
llie theoretical attitude we can analyze 
the logical aspect, for the latter expresses 
in its modal structure the temporal order 
into which the different aspects are 
fitted; the theoretic act is not identical 
with the aspect; in its theoretical ab¬ 
straction the modal structure of the lo¬ 
gical aspect has only an intentional exist¬ 
ence in our act of thought and can be 
made into the Gegenstand of our actual 
logical function, 40; dogmatic epistemo¬ 
logy identified the subject-object re¬ 
lation with the Gegenstand-relation, 43; 


we must proceed from the theoretical 
antithesis to the theoretical synthesis be¬ 
tween the logical and the non-logical as¬ 
pects, if a logical concept of the non- 
logical “Gegenstand” is to be possible, 
44; the antithetical attitude offers no 
bridge between the logical aspect and its 
non-logical “Gegenstand”, 45; the start¬ 
ing-point of all special synthetic acts of 
thought must be sought by looking away 
from the “Gcgcnslande” of our knowledge 
and exercising self-reflection, 51; in the 
phenomenological attitude the "absolute 
cogito” (i.e. absolute transcendental con¬ 
sciousness) is opposed to the “world” as 
its intentional “Gegenstand”; Scheler 
considers the “Gegenstand-relation” as 
the most formal category of the logical 
aspect of mind; in this relation the hu¬ 
man mind can oppose itself not only to 
“the world” but even make the physio¬ 
logical and psychical aspects of human 
existence into a “Gegenstand”, 52; mo¬ 
dern Humanistic existentialism grasps 
existence only in its theoretical antithe¬ 
sis to the “given reality of nature”; it 
creates a great distance between existent¬ 
ial thinking as authentically philoso¬ 
phical and all scientific thought as “ge- 
genstandlicli”, “Gegenstand” in existent¬ 
ialism means “given object” (das Vor- 
liandene), 53; a generic concept cannot 
bridge the modal diversity in the theore¬ 
tical “Gegenstand-relation”, 77; if Litt’s 
“pure thinking ego and its Gegenstand” 
(the concrete ego) were one and the 
same, the Gegenstand-relation would be 
eliminated, 81; Litt confuses Gegenstand 
and object, 80; the Gegenstand is identi¬ 
fied with “temporal reality” in imma¬ 
nence pliil., 87; the Gegenstand relation 
in Litt, 143; in Kant the G. is a chaotic 
mass of sense impressions received in 
the a-priori forms of intuition (space and 
time), 352. 

—, II, is absolutized into a “substance”, 11; 
Kantian categories and the Gegenstand, 
15; in Nicolai Hartmann, 19; transcen¬ 
dental Idea and the concept Gegenstand in 
Kant, 44; an in Metnong, 33; absolutized 
G., 220; the historical Gegenstand and in¬ 
dividualization, 274,275; in realistic Scho¬ 
lasticism, 388; G. and intentional object 
identified in Nominalism, 389; up till Kant 
the G. was considered to transcend the 
phenomenon; Kant’s view, 430; Kant’s 
conception of the “datum”,431; the G.as a 
resistant to the logical function, 433; G. and 
object, 434; Phenomenologists conceive of 
the Gegenstand as a datum in the intentio¬ 
nal relation of the act of consciousness, as 
the intended correlate to the latter; the 
“world” as intended G., 466; constituted 
by the “transcendental consciousness” 
(Husserl) ; it is the subjective reality of 
a substance which is independent of 
human experience in pre-Kantian meta¬ 
physics; in Kant it is the universally 
valid and objective of experience; there 
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is no G. of knowledge, neither of the 
knowing subject or the “transcendental 
consciousness”, or the ego, or the “cogi- 
to”; the Origin of the Gegenstand is to 
he sought in the theoretical disjunction 
of the cosmic meaning-systasis in which 
our selfhood is not found; the Gegenstand 
must he in the diversity of the modal as¬ 
pects owing to a theoretical setting apart, 
•107; the enstatic and the antithetical 
attitude of thought, 468; the “epoclic” and 
the continuity of time; varieties of “Ge- 
genstande”, 409; we think “Gcgcnstiinde” 
a-priori in Kant, 504; the Gegenstand in 
Hussiim,, 544. 

—, III, metaphysical view of the Gegen¬ 
stand relation as corresponding to real¬ 
ity, 10; Aristotle’s “ousia” as a Gegen¬ 
stand, 13; difference between the Gcgcn- 
stand-rclation and the subject-object re¬ 
lation, 22; a thing is not a Gegenstand, 
27, 28; naive attitude is not antithetical 
like the Gegenstand relation, 31; this re¬ 
lation has nothing to do with naive exp., 
33; this relation makes modal sphere- 
sovereignty seem to contradict the in¬ 
ternal unity of a thing, 03; the absoluti- 
zation of the Gegenst.-rcl. gave rise to the 
pseudo problem of body and soul, 64. 

Geist, I, in Max Sciieler, 52; its indivi¬ 
dual disclosure, in Schelling, 471. 

Gkisteswissensciiaften, II, on the dia¬ 
lectical standpoint of philosophy the 
method of investigation should be “geis- 
tcswisscnschaftlicli” if philosophy is to 
attain to transcendental self-reflection, 
70; Gcisteswissenschaften should be de¬ 
tached from spatial objectifying thought, 
according to Neo-Kantianism, 390.. 

Gelasius, III, delimited the competence 
of the state from that of the church, 210. 

Gelpcice, Ernst, I, 

Fichte und die Gedankcnwclt des Sturm 
und Drang, 451, 452, 453. 

—, I, his characterization of the new Hu¬ 
manistic postulate of freedom and its 
aversion to all universal rational norms,. 
453. 

Gemeinsciiaft (i.e. community). III, 
Tunnies’ distinction, 177, 178; and 

Sciielling, 184, 185, 186; Siaimel, von 
Wiese and Werer resolve the social Gc- 
meinschaft into a formal system of re¬ 
lations and interactions, an individual¬ 
istic view; Litt holds that the ego is in¬ 
terwoven in the Gemcinschaft of the 
closed sphere, 251; its expressive sym¬ 
bolical forms are rendered transpersonal, 
252; closed spheres of the second degree 
and social mediation in a subjective and 
in an objective symbolical way; this me¬ 
diation creates unity and continuity in 
the social whole; the true communal re¬ 
lationship is the closed sphere, a spiri¬ 
tual reality, 253; and phenomenological 
;malysis, 254; Litt’s view is a new type 


of social;.univcrsnlism; nuthorilative so¬ 
cietal organizations have the relation of 
authority and subordination implied in 
them; Litt’s Gemcinschaft lacks norms, 
and therefore authority, 255; this is due 
to his phenomenological prejudice; his 
argument is that normative and anli- 
normativc arc mutually exclusive; the 
error in this argument; Litt’s “spiritual 
reality” concept, 250; he seeks the root 
of temporal reality, of the selfhood, in 
time; V'closed spheres” and social media¬ 
tion are not structural principles guaran¬ 
teeing the inner unity e.g. of a political 
community; the spheres overlap; his 
quantitative criterion of the scope of the 
“closed spheres” of the second degree, 
257; there is one final all-embracing 
“closed sphere”, says Litt, 258; it is con¬ 
stituted in terms of inter-communal cul¬ 
tural relations between component 
groups, 259; Smend applies Litt’s theory 
of Gemcinschaft to the state, 259; Litt 
excludes the organizations from his com¬ 
munity concept, 200; medieval society 
completely realized the “Gemcinschaft”, 
271; Tonniijs’ category of “Gcincin- 
schaft”, 571, 574. 

General concepts, II, are equivocal and 
unqualified, 77. 

Generic Concepts, I, in special science, 
cannot bridge the modal diversity, 77, 
193, 194. 

—II, e.g. triangle, 459. 

Genes, II, are organizing regulators, 751; 
the bearers of hereditary dispositions, 
754; genes and chromosomes, 755. 

Genesis, III, or becoming, is an analogical 
concept requiring modal qualification in 
scientific thought, 193; active and passive 
genesis (in Husserl), 558. 

Genesis eis ousian, II, in Plato, 10, 57. 

Genetic Tendency, I, of philosophy to¬ 
wards the Arche; and the Critical Me¬ 
thod, according to Neo-Kantians, 9. 

Genetic Coherence, III, between mar¬ 
riage and family; but the first pair of 
human beings did not develop from mar¬ 
riage, 650. 

Genetic and Existential Forms, III, and 
pheno-types of organized communities, 
174; genetic forms of compulsory organ¬ 
izations, 191; the Genetic Juridical Form 
of the church institution; it functions as 
the nodal point of cnkaptic structural in¬ 
terlacements in the juridical law-sphere, 
554; the genetic forms of Church and 
State do not show any genetic relation 
with natural institutional communities; 
the opening of non-political inter-com¬ 
munal and inter-individual relations pre¬ 
supposes the rise of organized institu¬ 
tional communities, 659; genetic and 
existential forms of cnkaptic interlace- 
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mcnts, 663, 664; genetic forms may be 
constituent or confslitued, 665—GG8. 

Genital Cells, III, in poly-cellular beings 
can propagate endlessly, 722. 

Genius, I, Kant’s doctrine of creative 
genius recognizes subjective individual¬ 
ity, 387; in IIamann’s thought, and in 
that of the Sturm und Drang generally, 
452; Geniale Volk (highly gifted people) 
in Fichte, 491. 

—, II, historical genius, 240; the bearers 
of the original civilization were a nation 
of geniuses, according to Fichte, 2G4; 
their theoretical intuition can grasp cer¬ 
tain modal law conformities synthetically 
in the free direction of its attention with¬ 
out previous exhaustive analysis, 483; 
individual genius; its insight; and the 
process of disclosure, 595. 

Geno- an Variability Types, III, and ra¬ 
dical types, 93. 

Gentes, III, the Roman gentes were patri¬ 
lineal sibs, 353. 

Genus proximum, II, in Aristotle, 14; 
and the differentia specifica, 15, 132. 

Geny, Francois, II, rejects fictions in ju¬ 
ridical science, but not in juridical tech¬ 
nique, 125. 

Geological History, II, the natural ge¬ 
nesis of geological formations, 196. 

Geology, II, in often called “natural his¬ 
tory”, when it refers to the natural gene¬ 
sis of geological formations and of spe¬ 
cies of plants and animals, 19G. 

Geometrico, More, II, the Humanistic 
doctrine of natural law started with the 
postulate of dealing with the jural sphere 
more geometrico, 342. 

Geometric figures, II, arc transcendent, 
in Plato, 9. 

Geometry, I, discovered by Descartes, 
and considered as the model of any 
scientific method, 197; it was invented 
by Nicolaus of Oresme, i.e., analytical 
geometry, 202; the geometrical concep¬ 
tion of the root of reality, 250; Spinoza’s 
“eternal and unchangeable geometrical 
truths”, 250, 251; Hume on “pure geo¬ 
metry”; comparison with Riehl's view, 
285; Kant thought a non-Euclidcan geo¬ 
metry possible in his pre-critical period, 
547 (note). 

—, II, non Euclidean geometries; the 
arithmcticizing of geometry; Brouwer, 
Max Black; Carnap; Russell, 78; of 
measure and of position, 103; Poncelet’s 
projective geometry approximates the 
meaning of motion, 104. 

Geo Politics, III, is Ratzel’s name for 
political geography, 500. 

Gerber, III, an adherent of the formalistic 
positivistic constitutional legal theory. 


399; juridical formalism leading to a 
dualistic internally contradictory con¬ 
stitutional theory (right versus might), 
400. 

Germ-Cells, III, of human beings; they 
refer to the mystery of the spiritual 
centre of human existence transcending 
all temporal structures, G45; germ-plasm, 
or idio-plasm, in Plate, 732; continuity 
of germ-plasm, according to Wkismann, 
739, 757. 

Gesamterlebnis, III, in a social whole, 
according to Litt, 253. 

Gesinnungsetiiik, I, of Kant; he abso¬ 
lutizes the moral aspect, 49. 

—■, II, Kant’s Gesinnungsetiiik was meant 
to replace the central religious command¬ 
ment of Love; Categorial Imperative is 
the “pure form” of the ethical law, 149. 

Gestures, II, deictic, mimic gestures, 12G. 
Geworfeniieit, II, in Heidegger, 22. 
Gibbon, Edw., II, followed Voltaire, 350. 

Gierke, Otto, II, 

Gcnosscnschaftsrcclit, 394, 395; 

Deutsches Privalrccht, 413; 
cf. 344, 

—, II, on the Roman conceptions of a 
res, 393; the construction of “rights to 
rights”, 394, 395; he holds that the real 
object of a right can only be the specific 
object-sphere of the res affected by this 
right, 408; personality rights and copy¬ 
right, 412, 413. 

— HI, 

Deutsches Gcnossenschaftsreclit, 205, 206, 
233, 234, 235, 673, 676, 677, 678, 085, 688; 
Joh. Altliusius, 232; 

Die Grundbegriffc dcs Staatsrcchts, 394, 
399, 400, 406; 

Deutsches Privalrccht, 662, 670, 687, 688. 
—, III, holds that the corpora ex distan¬ 
tibus (of Stoic philosophy) are limited 
to human communities and animal herds, 
only developed and held together by the 
psychical social impulse, 226; on the 
canonist view of organized communities 
as personae fictae, 233; types of societal 
wholes are viewed as persons with a 
“spiritual” organic articulation with a 
separate soul (the will of the corporation) 
and their body is the organization; this 
is metaphysics; the internal law of the 
“Verbande” had formal juridical auto¬ 
nomy, 245; G. was aware of the differ¬ 
ence between communal and inter-in- 
dividual, and inter-communal relations; 
he distinguished “Individualrecht” from 
“Sozialrccht”, 247; the differentia speci¬ 
fica of the State institution, 394; State 
and law arc two different and indepen¬ 
dent aspects of communal life, 399;-State 
and law arc interdependent although en¬ 
tirely different aspects of communal life; 
the State is the historical form of the 
political organization of a national com¬ 
munity, 400; organized communities are 
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“spiritual personal organisms”, 406; dis¬ 
tinguishes between “Obrigkeitsstnnt” and 
"Volksstaat”, 435; he is an adherent of the 
Germanist wing of the Historical School 
of Jurisprudence, 462; his view of the 
craft guilds, 676; and of the internal unity 
of the Craft guilds, 677; the guilds pos¬ 
sessed an independent public law of their 
own, 078; he splits up legal human sub¬ 
jectivity into that of an individual and 
that of a member of a communal whole, 
689. 

Gilson, I, a Neo-Thomist; he speaks of 
"Christian Philosophy”, 524. 

Gland Cells, III, 772. 

Gneist, Rudolph, III, 

Der Rcchtsstaat, 430. 

—, III, his civil juridical view of the 
State, 430. 

Gnosticism, I, a danger to early Chris¬ 
tianity; it separated creation and re¬ 
demption, 177. 

God, I, in ICant God is the postulate of 
practical Reason, 67; Rousseau’s belief 
about a personal God, 191; God is ab¬ 
solutized mathematical thought in Des¬ 
cartes, 196; He is "universal harmony” 
in Leibniz, 234; in Kant He is the prac¬ 
tical original Being, 350; in Fichte He is 
the moral order, 459. 

—■, II, is the idea of the good and the 
beautiful in Plato, 10; the actual nous in 
Aristotle, 11; ens realissimus in Scho¬ 
lasticism, 20; God is the pure actual form 
in Aristotle; the Arche, 26; the so¬ 
vereign Creator and Lawgiver of reality 
in the Christian religion, 30; meaning is 
religious dependence on God, 31; God as 
the unmoved mover in Thomism, 39; God 
is only the Cause of everything in the 
sense of the transcendental Idea of 
origin, 40; God as prima causa, 41; 
God’s act of creation is revealed in the 
Scriptures; this revelation appeals to our¬ 
selves in the religious root of our exist¬ 
ence, 52; God’s guidance in history, 233, 
290; intellcetus archetypus in Kant, 501; 
the Idea of God in Scheler’s thought, 
589, 590, 592. 

—, III, His transcendence and immanence 
according to Marlet, 72. 

God’s Guidance in History, I, according, 
to Von Stahl, 488, 489. 

Goebel, K. v,, III, 

Organographie dcr Planzen, 777. 

Goethe, W., I, quotation from “Faust” 
adapted to Anaximander’s philosophy, 67; 
the activistic ideal of personality per¬ 
meates all the. expressions of the Sturm 
und Drang period and concentrates it¬ 
self, as it were, in Goethe’s Faust with 
its typical utterance: “Im Anfang war die 
Tat”, 452; Faust formulates the irrational 
philosophy of feeling of the Sturm und 


Drang in the utterance: “Gefiihl ist alles”, 
453. 

—, II, his humanistic cosmonomic idea, 
593, 

Gogarten, F., II, dialectical theologian; 
wrote ethical works, 143. 

Goiter, III, an organic disease, 647. 

Golden Age, II, of mankind, in Plato; in 
Protagoras, 263. 

—, III, the legend of the golden age in 
Plato; golden age of innocence, in Stoic 
theory, 229. 

Goldenweiseh, III, an adherent of Boas, 
333. 

Goltz, II, eye and ear, 373. 

Good and Evil, II, in Nic. Hartmann, 148. 

Good Life, The, III, in Aristotle’s view 
of the polis, 203. 

Good Samaritan, The, III, Jesus’ Parable, 
583. 

Goppert, III, Ober einheitliche, zusam- 
mengesetzte, und Gesammtsaehen nach 
romischem Recht, 226. 

Gorland, II, 

Prologik, 51. 

—, II, on the order of classes of know¬ 
ledge, 51. 

Gottschick, III, 

Zeitschr. f. Kirehengeschiehte, Bd. VIII, 
pp. 590 ff., 518. 

Grace, III, Christ is the King of Common 
Grace; the State has a general soterio- 
logical vocation, 506; gratia particularis 
changes the root of life and has a con¬ 
serving effect and a regenerating opera¬ 
tion, 524; common and particular grace, 
525; regenerative grace is the root of 
temporal conserving grace, 527. 

Grace, The Sphere of. III, is the church, 
the perfect society in Roman Catholic 
belief; the infallible interpreter of “na¬ 
tural law”, 220, 221. 

Graerner, F., Ill, 

Methode der Ethnologic, 145, 332, 334, 
335. 

—, III, We can only experience the ob¬ 
jective reality of things connected with 
the sacred character of the community 
to which they belong if we sympathize 
with such a community; this fact is im¬ 
portant for the ethnological ascertain¬ 
ment of the objective destination of pri¬ 
mitive utensils, 144, 145; he is an adhe¬ 
rent of the theory of the cultural orbits, 
333; “mixed and contact cultures” are of 
a secondary character, 334; 

Grammar, II, pure (Husserl), 224; pure 
signification, 224, 225. 

Grand, G. Guy, III, 

La democratic de I’aprds-guerre, 479. 
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Graszmann, II, 

Ausdchnungslchre, 171. 

Gratia Communis, I, God maintains the 
fallen cosmos in His common grace by 
His creating Word; the redeemed crea¬ 
tion shall finally (175) be freed from its 
participation in the sinful root of human 
nature, and shall shine forth in higher 
perfection, 176; Christian philosophy re¬ 
cognizes in common grace a counter force 
against the destructive work of sin in 
the cosmos; this grace is not to be dual¬ 
istically opposed to particular grace; 
Calvin subordinated “gratia communis” 
to “gratia particularis” and to "the hon¬ 
our and glory of God”; Common grace is 
meaningless without Christ as the root 
and head of regenerated mankind; it is 
grace shown to mankind as a whole, 
which is regenerate in its new root Jesus 
Christ, but has not been loosened from 
its old apostate root, 523. 

Greece, Ancient, III, Attic and Dorian 
phylac; phulobasileis; patrician sibs; 
phratics (obai); gene; Solon’s reforms; 
Kleistiienes’ reform; the Pisistratidae; 
phraties become cult-communities, 3G9. 

Green, I, 

Introduction (to the 1st part of Hume’s 
works), 282, 288, 305. 

—, I, rejects Rieiil’s interpretation of 
David Hume, 282; Green thinks that Hume 
saw the impossibility of reducing arith¬ 
metic to sensory relations, 288; Locke’s 
theory of the freedom of the will again 
evokes an intrinsic antinomy with his 
science-ideal, 305. 

Gregorius VII, III, viewed the church as 
the hierarchy of a sacramental institution 
of grace transcending all the secular re¬ 
lationships as the absolute, perfect so¬ 
ciety, 511. 

Gregorius of Rimini, I, was more Nomi¬ 
nalistic than Occam, 225. 

Grenz Situation, II, the animal structure 
of the human body can .freely manifest 
itself in limiting situations, 114. 

Groen van Prinsterer, Guillaume, II, his 
adage: it is written and it has happened, 
192. 

—, HI, 

Ongeloof en Revolutie, 478. 

—, III,Dutch Christian historian; opposed 
v. HALLEn's patrimonial conception as 
the "Christian Germanic State-Idea” to 
the classical republican idea defended by 
the a-priori natural law doctrine; he 
abandoned this reactionary view for that 
of F. J. von Stahl, 478. 

Gronovius, III, 

Ad Grotiam de jure Belli ac Pacis, 316. 
Grosciie, R., 

Der hi. Thomas von Aquin, 12. 


Grosse, Ernst, III, 

Die Formen der Fnmilie und die Fonuen 
der Wirtschaft, 359. 

—, III, criticized the evolutionist theory 
of the rise of the natural family, 331; the 
influence of economic factors on the 
formation of patriarchal joint families 
and sib relationships, 359. 

Grotius, Hugo, I, he externally follows 
the Aristotelian Tliomistic doctrine of the 
appetilus socialis, but in his theory 
authority and obedience have no natural 
foundation; they must he described 
“more geometrico” out of the simplest 
elements, i.c. the free and autonomous 
individuals; the construction of the so¬ 
cial contract, 311; he conceived of the 
social contract in a formal sense like 
Hordes and Pufendorff, 319. 

—, II, 

Dc jure belli ac pacis, 359; 

De jure praedae, 407; 

Marc liberum, 407; 
cf. 167, 395. 

—, II, the doctrine of natural law, 167; 
my own rights are all that others are 
forced to respect on account of the legal 
order, 395; he denied England’s and Por¬ 
tugal’s claims to the property of the open 
sea, 407. 

— HI, 

De Jure Belli ac Pacis, 212; 

Ini. H. Rcchtsgel., 316. 

—, III, his natural law doctrine used the 
Stoic idea of mankind as an all-inclusive 
temporal community for his foundation 
of international law, 169; he denied that 
“distributive justice” has a juridical 
sense; lie ascribed a moral sense to it; lie 
summarizes natural law in four main 
principles pertaining to inter-individual 
relationships, 212; his theory of the con¬ 
tractual state and the Stoic “social in¬ 
stinct”, 232; marriage is a contractual 
relationship giving rise to mutual iura in 
re, viz,, the right of using each other’s 
body, 316. 

Group, II, theory of number, 173. 

Group Marriage, III, according to Frazer, 
340. 

Groups, III, particular and all-inclusive 
groups according to Gurvitcii, 164; the 
term “group”, 176. 

Group-Tradition, II, at a primitive stage 
of culture civilization seems to be immer¬ 
sed in a lethargic group-tradition, 245; 
guarded by the historical authorities in 
primitive societies, 259. 

Grundaum, III, 

Herrschcn und Lichen, 71. 

Guardian and Ward, III, their legal rela¬ 
tion, 279. 

Guidance, II, God’s guidance in history, 
in the thought of v. Stahl, 249. 
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Guilds, III, tire fraternities, primitive 
associations, generally embrace the child¬ 
ren under age of the guild brothers; this 
is an institutional trait; they may include 
different trade unions, cull communities, 
political organizations, etc., but the prin¬ 
ciple of the kinship community has the 
lead; medieval towns and rural vicinia- 
ges were organized as guilds; guilds also 
exist in primitive peoples; villae, domai- 
nes, indicated as “fainiliae” also included 
an agricultural business; feudal vassalage 
and Germanic trustis were connected 
with the domestic community of the seig¬ 
neur, 307; they might be under the lead 
of a political structure with military 
power, but did not constitute a real state, 
368; lliNDKn’s definition; the oldest are 
Frankish and Anglo-Saxon, 073; later 
forms, 074; and the sources of law, 075; 
the guild ban is only concerned with the 
positive existential form of the craft or¬ 
ganization, 670. 

Guild Socialism, III, according to Harold 
Laski, 387. 

Guilt, I, the concept of guilt in Greek 
and Humanistic philosophy has a dialect¬ 
ical character, and consists in a deprecia¬ 
tion of an abstract complex of functions 
of the created cosmos in opposition to 
another, and deified, complex; Kant’s 
“radical evil” is opposed to the Hiblc, 
175. 

—, II, good faith, good morals, etc. are 
limiting functions of the juridical aspect, 
185. 

Gunn, J. Alexander, I, 

The Problem of Time, 32. 

Guntiier, III, 

Rassenkundc dcs dcutschcn Yolkes, 490. 

Gurvitcii, Georges, I, 

Sociology of Law, 495. 

—, I, elaborated Fichte’s view of the 
relation between a nation and a State, 
495. 

—, III, 

Sociology of Law, 104, 607. 

—■, III, all-inclusive and particular socie¬ 
ties, 104, 105; competence in partic. 
groups, 007; he avoids the dilemma be¬ 
tween mechanistic and vitalistic biology, 
733. 


H 

Haeckel, III, his “biogenclic basic law”, 
95. 

Haelsciiner, II, cancelled the power of 
enjoyment contained in the concept of 
subjective right, 403. 

Haering, Tiieodor, III, 

Philosophic der Naturwissenscliaft, 37; 
Ueber Individuality in Natur und Geis- 
teswelt, 035. 


—, III, modern physics omits secondary 
as well as primary qualities of matter, 
37; IIaering's use of the term “Enkapsis”; 
kidneys, lungs, etc. have relatively in¬ 
dependent individuality, 034; yet the 
total organism displays internal unity 
working in all its individual parts; e.g. a 
muscle; Haering applies this idea in a 
general way in biology, physics, in the 
“purely psychical realm” of the psyche; 
his conception is oriented to a construct¬ 
ive trichotoinistie schema of physis, 
psyche, and spirit, 635; a single organ 
may be kept alive outside of the whole 
organism; then it is not the same organ, 
036; he considers atom and molecule as 
real parts of a cell, 041; the fact that a 
psychically qualified reaction in proto¬ 
zoa also displays a physico-chemical and 
biotic aspect has been misinterpreted by 
Til, Haering, 706. 

IIahn, Eduard, III, an adherent of the 
Kulturkreislehrc, 333. 

Haldane, II, a holistic biologist, 341. 

—, III, his modern holism, 047. 

Haller, v., Ill, 

Restauration der Staalswissenscliaft, 477. 
—, III, his patrimonal theory of the State; 
monarchy was the normal and oldest 
form of government, based on large scale 
land ownership, 477. 

Hallucination, II, lacks the sense of 
identity on the part of the psychical sub¬ 
ject, 375. 

IIamann, I, 

Sokratischc Denkwiirdigkeiten, 452. 

—, I, What replaces in Homer the ig¬ 
norance of the rules of art that Aristotle 
invented, and what in Shakespeare the 
igorancc or violation of these critical 
laws? Genius, 'is the unanimous answer, 
452; true reality is in the irrational depths 
of subjective individuality and can be 
grasped only by feeling; Hamann’s 
thought is dominated by the irrational 
philosophy of feeling, 453. 

Hamel, Walter, III, 

Volkseinheit und Nationalitatcnstaat, 414, 
415; 

Das Wescn dcs Staatsgebiclcs, 415. 

—, III, the background of the German 
racial theory was irrationalislic historis- 
tic, 414; German national socialism was 
folk-minded; Italian fascism was State 
minded; Hamel considers people and 
State dialectically connected, 415; com¬ 
munity of territory is the adversary of 
community of blood, 416. 

Hamilton, I, arithmetic is the science of 
pure time or order in progression, 32. 

—, II, his so-called quaternion calculus, 
171. 

Hanjcel, II, 

Die Elemenlc der projcktivischcn Geo¬ 
metric, 105; 
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Tlicorie (lei* coinplcxen Znhlensyslemc, 
170, 174. 

—, calls magnitude independent of any 
number concept, 170; his view of the 
symbol -i-, 174. 

Harem, III, is an cnkaptic interlacement 
with the marriage bond, an unnatural en- 
kapsis, 305. 

IIarmonia rhahstarilita, I, in Leiiiniz, 
259. 

Harmony, II, in feeling; in logical ana¬ 
lysis; in sociality; in language; in econo¬ 
my; in matters juridical, 128; logical har¬ 
mony, 176; cultural harmony, 280, 289. 

Harmony and the State, III, the State is 
a beautiful order in which symmetry and 
proportion prevail, according to J. Cal¬ 
vin, 480. 

Hartley, I, his mechanistic psychology, 
264. 

Hartmann, Eduard von, II, 

Das religiose Bcwus/tscin dor Mcnseh- 
heit, 315, 317. 

Hartmann, Nicolai, I, remained involved 
in a theoretical dogmatism, 35; his cri¬ 
tical ontology is unacceptable, 544. 

n > . 

Grundziigc cmer Metapliysik dcr Er- 
kenntnis, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 110, 111, 148; 
Ethik, 148. 

—, II, his ontological “spheres of being”, 
19; his concept of “being”; and of the 
subject, 21, 22; his “Sehichtenthcorie” 
(theory of the spheres of being) came 
after the publication of Dooyeweerd’s 
“Wijsbcgeertc der Wetsidce” (Philosophy 
of the Cosmonomic Idea); Hartmann's 
ontological categories; his dichotomy of 
material versus ideal being is Humanis¬ 
tic; his ethics is a material value philo¬ 
sophy, 51; he holds that “matter” is trans¬ 
formed by “life”, a lower “layer” into a 
higher one, 111; his view on good and 
evil, 148; he is an adherent of the pheno¬ 
menological school, but with a cosmono¬ 
mic Idea of his own, 488. 

—, III, his “Sehichtentheorie” influenced 
WolterecXvs ontological view, 762. 

Hartree, III, on the elementary waves 
emitted by the electrons of the same 
atom, 705, 

Hayek, II, 

The facts of the Social Sciences, 230. 

—, II, his question about the battle of 
Waterloo as an historical event, 230. 

Heart, I, the human heart is the concen¬ 
tration, the radix of temporal existence, 
05; according to Peter Bayle, religion 
has a place in the heart and is in open 
conflict with human reason; he opposed 
the “Vcrnunftreligion”, 260; Rousseau 
holds that the principles of true virtue 
arc inscribed in everybody’s heart, 314. 
—■i II, the heart and faith, 299. 


Hauriou, Maurice, III, follows Duhkjieim; 
is a Roman-Catholic sociologist; founder 
of the institutional school of law; rejects 
Durkiieim’s "collective consciousness”; 
the metaphysical Ideas (Noo-Platonic) 
function as structural principles in so¬ 
ciety; their influence is explained by 
psychologically conceived idecs d’oeuvre 
directing the elite of the "entrepreneurs”; 
these Ideas arc “institutions” or “institu¬ 
tional Ideas”; their influence Ihrougli the 
operative Ideas d'oevres expands from 
the elite to the whole of all the individu¬ 
als embraced by a corporation, 189; lie 
was first influenced by Comte; then by 
the philosophy of life; then conceived the 
State in a semi-Platonic way, 384; he dis¬ 
tinguishes between subjective purpose 
and structural principle, hut calls the 
latter an “idee d’oeuvre”, the embodiment 
of an “institutional idea”; this neo-Plato¬ 
nic speculation cannot explain a criminal 
organization of professional criminals; he 
assumes the existence of “bad” ideas, 578; 
had ideas cannot account for normative 
principles of behaviour in such a cri¬ 
minal organization; evil cannot build, 
only deform a community; bad ideas are 
incompatible with neo-Platon ism, 579. 

Havkstadt, G., Ill, 

Dcr Staat und die nationnlc Gcsaint- 
ordnung, 431. 

Hefele, III, 

Coneilicngcseliichte, 512. 

Hegel, I, 

Werkc VI, 457. 

—, I, tried to think together the anti¬ 
thetic motives of nature and freedom, 64, 
65; his dialectical logification of history as 
the dialectical unfolding of the Absolute 
Idea in the objective Spirit, 208, 209; it is 
impossible to conceive historical develop¬ 
ment in the a priori dialectical thought 
forms of the Hegelian system, which re¬ 
duced man's "creative freedom” to the 
role of a puppet of the World-Reason, 
209; the Idea is “present”, consequently 
“essentially now”, 328; his absolute Ideal¬ 
ism, 329; Hegel elaborated speculative 
dialectic consistently, 421; it is wrong to 
suppose that the things which form the 
contents of our representations were 
first, and our subjectivity which through 
the earlier mentioned operation of ab¬ 
straction and synthesis of the common 
characteristics of the objects, produces 
their concepts, would come only after¬ 
wards. The concept is rather the true 
first”, 457; he divides philosophy into 
logic, natural philosophy, and the philo¬ 
sophy of the Spirit, 529. 

— II, 

Die Vernunfi in der Gcschichtc, 280, 281, 
284, 289; 

Grundlinien der Philosophic dcs Rechts, 
396, 397. 

—, II, his absolute Idealism, 19; history 
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as tlic unfolding of the Objective Mind, 
195; his intensive idea of development, 
279; lie conceived of the freedom motive 
in n trans-pcrsonalisiic sense; List dor 
Vcrnunft; the world history motive as¬ 
serts itself in the view of every indivi¬ 
dual mind, 280; the truth in his intensive 
idea of historical development, 281; he 
absolutizes the cultural denominators of 
Western civilization, 282; demanded 
“Geistcswissensehnftcn” to detach them¬ 
selves the spatial objectifying way of 
thought, 390; subjective right as an in¬ 
dividual volitional power; justice is an¬ 
chored in the idea of freedom; as the 
idea of ethical power; in the state it is 
universal competence; antithesis to mo¬ 
rality; there is no element of interest in 
Hegel's idea of subjective right, 39G; he 
defended the classical theory of civil law; 
unfree nature is an object, 397; general 
and particular will arc dialectically con¬ 
nected, 399; the infinite logical subject, 
589. 

HI, 

Grundlinien der Philosophic des Rechts, 
318; 

Philosophic der Geschichte, 45G; 
Rcclitsphilosophic, 491; 

Encyclopedic dcr phil. Wissenschaftcn, 
584, 585. 

—, III, his view of the state as a person; 
the highest realization of the objective 
spirit; the reality of the ethical idea; the 
present divine will; this absolute state 
breaks through (244) family and civil 
society; its will is the real “communal” 
will, proving its objectivity, its universal 
validity and absoluteness, 245; juridical 
moral essential nature of marriage; sub¬ 
jective feelings should give way to an 
ideal restriction, 318; he emphasized the 
normative determination of married love, 
but his view remained dialectical-func¬ 
tionalistic, 319; liis idealistic univcrsal- 
istic idea of the absolutist power State, 
399; he rejects the idea of an essential 
purpose of the State because the State is 
an absolute end in itself; it is the highest 
revelation of the “objective Spirit”, the 
totality of morality, in which freedom at¬ 
tains to its highest rights, 433; his dia¬ 
lectical view of the relation between 
“civil society” and the State; the latter 
alone can integrate all private interests 
into the communal interest of the so¬ 
cietal whole as “ethical substance”, the 
highest revelation of the “objective Spi¬ 
rit”, 456; public opinion contains the 
eternal essential principles of justice, the 
true contents and result of the entire con¬ 
stitution, legislation and general condi¬ 
tion in the form of common sense, 491; 
his dialectical idea of the “biirgcrliche 
Gescllschaft”; the “strategem of reason”, 
583; the Vernunftstaat and the substan¬ 
tial moral freedom of everybody as a 
part of the whole; the State as the organ¬ 
ized administration of justice and police. 


584; the three main structures in civil 
society: the economic, the legal, and the 
public administrative structure; civil so¬ 
ciety is subservient to the ideal State as 
the “totality of substantial morality”; its 
structure is a complex of economic pur¬ 
poses regulated by civil juridical and ad¬ 
ministrative legal rules; family and civil 
society arc dialectically elevated to a 
higher unity in the absolute State; in¬ 
creasing differentiation entails an increa¬ 
sing division of labour; social classes; the 
logical triad of social class-distinctions,' 
585,*'Korporationen (i.e, voluntary asso¬ 
ciations) are of fundamental importance 
to manual labourers and manufacturers 
who might fail to sec general concerns; 
an organized group has comparative uni¬ 
versality of interest; society and the fa¬ 
mily, are mere parts within a whole; a 
corporation is the guarantee of “voca¬ 
tional class honour”; a single unorgan¬ 
ized person has no "social station”; a 
corporation fries to reconcile individual 
interests with the demand of universality 
in the form of civil law, 586; criticism of 
Hegel's view, 587. 

Hegel, Karl, III, 

SUidle und Gilden dcr Gcrmanisehen Vol- 
ker im Mittclalter, 673, 674. 

Heidegger, Martin, I, 

Sein und Zeit, 111. 

—, I, his definition: “das Sein des Seien- 
den” and Dooyeweerd’s: „Meaning is the 
mode of being of all that is created”, 
(note), 4; time is historical and has a 
dialectical existential meaning, 27; the 
being of the ego is understood as the real¬ 
ity of the res cogitans (thinking sub¬ 
stance), 111; he accepts the static con¬ 
ception of reality with respect to the 
“given world of things” and rejects this 
conception as to “free personality” or 
“free human existence”; he moves in the 
paths of immanence philosophy; his Ar¬ 
chimedean point is in “existential 
thought”, thus making the “transcenden¬ 
tal ego” sovereign, 112. 

II, 

Sein und Zeit, 22, 23, 24, 524; 

Holzwcge der Philosophic, 22; 

Was ist Metaphysik?, 25; 

Kant und das Problem der Metaphysik, 
520, 521, 522, 523, 524, 525, 527, 528, 529, 
530, 531. 

—> II, his notion of “being”; he opposes 
the old metaphysical equation of “being” 
and non-differentiated unity; „das Vor- 
handene”; Dasein; Geworfenheit; Ver- 
\vorfcnheit,22; das Nichts; Angst; “ontic- 
al being” has no selfhood; historical exi¬ 
stential being; Dasein or existential 
being, 23; Zeit; Sorge; running forward 
to death; Entsehlossenheit; Heidegger 
and Oswald Spengler's "Dcr Untcrgang 
des Abendlandes”, 24; Heidegger’s inter¬ 
pretation of Kant’s Kritik der reinen Vcr¬ 
nunft, 492; Kant’s Krit d. r. V. is not 
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concerned with epistemology, according 
to Heidegger; but it relates to ontology, 
at least in its first edition, 493; Heideg¬ 
ger holds that Kant did not deduct the 
categories from the table of judgments, 505 
(note); and acknowledges that the opera¬ 
tion of the productive imagination on 
sensibility is ascribed by Kant to logical 
thought, 515; Kant’s chapter on the sche¬ 
matism is the central part of the whole 
work, 520; the synthesis is called imagi¬ 
nation, but it is the understanding, 521; 
the unity of sensibility and thought can¬ 
not be understood or even made a prob¬ 
lem; Heidegger distinguishes sharply 
between epistemology and ontology (Sein 
dcs Seienden), 522; his maxim for inter¬ 
preting a philosophical system; its re¬ 
lative truth; the guiding idea should be 
that of the system under investigation; 
Heidegger views Kant from the irration- 
alistic historicistic idea of existentialism; 
this is an arbitrary policy; he admits 
that he has recourse to violence; he iden¬ 
tifies Kant’s “transcendental imagina¬ 
tion” with Dasein; the synthesis is onto¬ 
logical; human life is at the mercy of 
“das Vorhandene” but rises above it 
through understanding das Vorhandene; 
for this purpose Dasein designs an a 
priori image of what is; the problem of 
synthesis is: how can a finite being know 
the “being” of what is “beforehand”?, 
524; Heidegger’s transcendence of the 
selfhood is only that of Dasein above das 
Vorhandene; its essence is time as pure 
intuition; transcendental imagination is 
the formative medium of the two stems of 
knowledge, viz., intuition and thought, 
525; Heidegger does not recognize the 
cosmic coherence, and seeks the selfhood 
in the temporal historical Dasein, 52(5; 
the phenomenon is object, “Gegenstand”, 
das Vorhandene in nature, the “mfc on”; 
the synthesis of the transcendental ima¬ 
gination gives it ontical being; the possi¬ 
bility of ontological synthesis remains 
unexplained; Kant still held the selfhood 
to be supra-temporal; reality is only ac¬ 
cessible in the theoretical abstraction of 
the “Gogenstandliche”, 527; Kant on in¬ 
tuition, imagination, logical thought, as 
a threefold unity of time; Heidegger 
holds time to be the cogito; pure recep¬ 
tivity; self-affection, 528. 

—,. 111 , 

Existence and Being, 30. 

—•, HI, his existentialism used by August 
Brunner, 5; seeks an immediate approach 
to the innermost sphere of man’s tem¬ 
poral existence; the Existentials (care, 
dread, concern), 781. 

Heidenhain, M., Ill, 

Plasma und Zelle, G42, 643, 722. 

—, III the so-called albuminoids bear the 
same relation to the building'matcrials of 
the living basic substance as the albumens 


Heller, Hermann 

proper do to protoplasm, 642; his con¬ 
cept “protomeries”, 722, 755. 

H. IIeimsoeth, I, 

Metaphysik der Neuzeit, 473, 476. 

Heineixius, III, 

El. jur. civ. tit. Inst, de Nuptiis, 316. 

Heiniciien, O., Ill, 

Dricseh’ Philosophy, 738, 746. 

Heisenrerg, III, his concept “relations of 
incertitude”, 643; in the determination of 
position and velocity of an electron, 715; 
the micro structure of atoms sets a limit 
to a causal explanation; it has been for¬ 
mulated in Heisenberg’s relations of in¬ 
certitude, 734. 

Heliocentric Picture, I, of the world: 
introduced by Copernicus, 194. 

Helmholtz, III, on qualitative and modal 
differences between sensations, 43; the 
“quality” of sensations is not affected by 
MOller’s law, 44. 

Hempel, Carl G., (and P. Oppenheim), III, 
Der Typusbegriff im Lichte der neuen 
Logik, 81. 

Hemsteriiuis, I, the philosophy of feel¬ 
ing discloses its absolutization of aesthetic 
individuality in Hemsteriiuis and the 
German Sturm und Drang, 463. 

Hennipman, P., II, 

Economiscli Motief en Economisch Prin¬ 
cipe, 123. 

•—, II, denies the economic worthlessness 
of the analytical principle of economy, 
123. 

Henotheism, II, in primitive nature- 
belief according to Max Muller; the frag¬ 
mentary personification of the divine 
lacks concentration of personality, but 
does not cancel the belief in the deeper 
unity of mana, 317. 

Hepp, V., II, 

Het Testimonium Spiritus Sancti, 300. 

Heraclitus, I, tried to bridge the reli¬ 
gious antithesis in the starting-point by 
means of a theoretical logical dialectic, 
64; the Ionian philosophers and Hera¬ 
clitus could never ask for an “Unmoved 
Mover” as prime cause of empirical mo¬ 
vement, because they deified the matter 
principle of the eternally flowing stream 
of life, 72. 

~ n, 

B. Fragm. 94, 134; 
cf. 132. 

—, II, his “Dike, 132; it reacts against 
every ultra vires, 133, 134. 

HEnRST, III, mechanistic biologist, 733. 

Bering, E., Ill, “mnemism”, 733. 

Heller, Hermann, III, 

Der Begriff des Gesetzes in der Reclits- 
verfassung, 383; 
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Die SouveranitiU, 387, 393, 395; 
AUgcmeinc Staalslehre, 388, 389, 390, 391, 
392, 393, 394, 407, 408, 410, 411, 477, 481, 
491, .492, 497. 

—, III, on the political degeneration of 
tlic idea of the law-Statc, 383; the State 
is always in a process of becoming as a 
“plebiscite de tous les jours”, 387; broke 
with Smend, relinciuishcd some basic 
thoughts of Lirr’s sociology; recognized 
the State as a subjective “Aktzcnlrum”; 
broke with the anti-axiological concept¬ 
ion of sociology; he wants to bridge the 
Neo-Kantian dualism of Sein and Sollen; 
he says that the State is a structural, not 
a historical notion, 388; the unity of the 
State maintains itself in all changes; he 
tries to explain State, Church and In¬ 
dustrial life from the cross-section of the 
stream of history, 389; this view is histor- 
icistic; tlic Stale is an historical struc¬ 
ture, a function within the totality of the 
concrete historical-social constellation; 
the functions and structure of the State 
arc changeable, 390; insofar as this struc¬ 
ture has a certain duration political 
theory has been given its “Gegcnstand”, 
but its configuration is open, 391; his 
normative idea of the State is moderately 
liistoricistic; his moral-juridical princi¬ 
ples which he considers to be the only 
justification of the State arc not supra 
historical, 392; the decision of the mo¬ 
ment is superior to any principle; he 
rejects the idea of a supra historical “or- 
dre nalurel”; he distinguishes between 
the State and other organized communi¬ 
ties according to the method of Aristo¬ 
tle’s genus proximum and differentia 
spccifica; genus proximum is here; or¬ 
ganization; differ, spec, is sovereign 
command over a territory, 393; the 
State is “the formal source of the validity 
of all legal rules”, 394; other organized 
communities lack the competence to 
make their internal legal order indepen¬ 
dent of the agreement of the State; State 
and law present a historical problem; 
law has developed from an undifferen¬ 
tiated convention; he agrees with Bodin’s 
theory of absolute sovereignty; juridical 
norms arc indissolubly bound up with 
human volition; the will of the State is a 
subjective psychical act; this leads to an 
antinomic concept of law; this concept 
is a pseudo concept of function, 396; liis 
idea of organization, 407; unity of action 
and organs, 408; his “dialectical struc¬ 
tural idea” is functionalistic and handles 
a “general concept” apart from the in¬ 
ternal individuality structures of organ¬ 
ized communities, 410; his dialectical 
viewpoint is incapable of discovering the 
radical difference between, c.g., Church 
and State, 411; the State can only affect 
economic life from the outside; State and 
economy are self-contained, equivalent 
social functions, each with relative auto¬ 
nomy, 481; on “public opinion”, 491; on 


the demo-liberal ideology with respect to 
public opinion, 492; criticism of modern 
racinl theories, 495, 

Hermes ok Praxiteles, III, its sensory 
image is an intentional visionary object 
bound to* the plastic horizon of expe¬ 
rience, 11G; the function of its marble, 
G38; between marble and sculpture there 
is an irreversible foundational relation, 
G40. 


Herder, J. F., I, 

Idcen zur Philosophic del* Geschichtc der 
Mensclihcit, 409. 

—, I, his irrational philosophy of feeling, 
453; his philosophy of history was never 
able to liberate itself from deterministic 
rationalism; his naturalistic concept of 
development was derived from Leibniz; 
he tries to understand the voice of his¬ 
tory by way of empathy, by feeling him¬ 
self into the spirit of historical individu¬ 
alities; he unhesitantingly accepts the 
polarity, the inner antinomy between 
this irrationalistic view and the deter¬ 
ministic conception of development taken 
over from Leidniz, 454; necessity of na¬ 
ture and creative freedom of the irre¬ 
ducible individuality come together in 
history; yet historical development re¬ 
mains subject to natural laws; the lex 
continui is conceived of as in increas¬ 
ingly complicated and more highly or¬ 
dered series from inorganic matter to 
organic life and human history; his cul¬ 
tural optimism; it is refined by the new 
“humanity” ideal of the Sturm und 
Drang; the impulse toward sympathetic 
understanding of cultural individuality 
protects Herder from Voltaire’s rational¬ 
istic construction of world history, 455. 

—» II, 

Idcen zur Philosophic der Geschichtc, 
272, 276, 277; 
cf. 593. 


•—, II, man’s perfectibility & Leidniz’ idea 
of development; Herder’s irrationalistic 
personality ideal; his insight into indi¬ 
vidual totalities, 272; his idea of cultural 
development as the idea of humanity; 
and Siiaftesdury’s aestheticism; the dig¬ 
nity of man; Von Humboldt, Herder’s 
standard of national perfection, 276; ten¬ 
sion between national individuality and 
humanity; organological notions, 277; his 
extensive idea of history, 280; his hu¬ 
manistic cosmonomic idea, 593. 


Herrenmensch, III, Kalliicles’ idea of 
the political ruler is a prelude to Niet- 
sche’s Herrenmensch, 398. 


Heteronomy, III, Kant opposes hetero- 
nomy in an ethical sense to morality, 
273; heteronomy and autonomy in Darm- 
staedter, 408. 

Hertwig, O., Ill, 

Allgemcinc Biologic, 758. 

Hesiod, II, his mythology, 320, 321. 
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IIeteiiogenesis, II, of historical aims, 244, 

IIeterological, I, versus hetcrological- 
monological thought, in Rickert, 22, 23. 

Heteiionomy, II, versus autonomy, in 
Kant, 141. 

Heymans, G., I, 

Einfiihrung in die Metaphysik, 103. 

—, I, his psycho-monism ■with its elabo- 
ration on all realms of meaning, 103. 

Einfiihrung in die Ethik, 147. 

—, II, his definition of “character”, 147. 

Hierarchy, III, in the church derives 
from above through the Pope and the 
clergy, 234. 

Hildert, II, Husserl deduces mathema¬ 
tics in a purely mathematical way, and 
shows affinity with Hilbert’s conception 
of mathematics, 452. 

Hildebrand, Dietrich yon, III, 

Die Ehe, 319. 

—, HI, Love is the primary meaning of 
marriage according to the creation; its 
primary purpose is to produce new hu¬ 
man beings; this latter function is en¬ 
tirely subordinate to the primary mean¬ 
ing; the conjugal relation is an I-thou- 
relation, 319; this statement is due to 
irrationalistic influences; Hildebrand 
hyposlalizes the masculine and the femi¬ 
nine principle in creation to a metaphy¬ 
sical difference of essence; the feminine 
principle is concentrated in the Virgin 
Mary; Buber’s influence; the conjugal I- 
Thou relation is a central contact in hu¬ 
man existence; thus the marriage bond 
is absolutized ; his view of a community’s 
“rank”; he distinguishes between mar¬ 
riage as a natural union and as a sacra¬ 
ment of grace, 320; he emphasizes the 
tendency to be indissoluble as long as 
life lasts is implied in the conjugal love 
union; then only is marriage possible, if 
there is conjugal fidelity, 321. 

IIildebrandt, Kurt, I, 

Leibniz und das Reich der Gnade, 308. 

- HI, 

Gcseliichte und System der Rechts- und 
Staatsphilosophie, 205, 206. 

Hirzel, III, 

’'Aygatpoz yoyos, Abh. der philolog. hist. 
KJasse der Kgl. Sachs. Ges. der Wis- 
sensch. xx., 231. 

Hispanus, Petrus, I, 

Summulae, the 7th Treatise, entitled: “de 
terminorum proprictatibus”, expanded to 
Parva Logicalia, 184 (note). 

—, I, universalia are only “sings” stand¬ 
ing for a plurality of individual things 
in the human mind, but do not possess 
reality in or before these things; “stand 
for”, “supponent”, hence the name “sup¬ 
positional logic”; they are based on 
arbitrary convention like the “voces”, or 


they are “conceptus” or “intentiones ani- 
mac” formed by the understanding, 184. 

Histology, III, histological discoveries, 

102 . 

Historical Aspect, I, the historical aspect 
is absolutized in historieism; 0. Speng- 
ler, 103, 118; the historicist view of 
reality, 207; historical development is 
considered as a necessary causal process 
in Comte; Hegel’s view of histor. develop¬ 
ment, 209; this development is the non¬ 
recurrent individual and lawless realiza¬ 
tion of value in Fichte, 491; historieism 
began to turn away from evolutionism un¬ 
der the influence of Weber and Rickert, 
212; in Fichte freedom in history pos¬ 
sesses a hidden law-conformity, the Pro¬ 
vidence of the moral deity; his five pe¬ 
riods of history, 484, 488; historical time 
is distinguished from empty time; his¬ 
torical existence is the final mode of 
being of finite existence and the basic 
denominator, in Fichte’s third period, 
476, 485; his concept of historical truth, 
486. 

—, II, historical aspect and technical eco¬ 
nomy; primitive technique, 67; command 
or power is a modus, not a thing, 68; cul¬ 
tural authority, 69; naive and theoretical 
conceptions of history; Groen’s adage, 
192; history as a Gegenstand; historical 
time; genesis; evolution, 193; in chemis¬ 
try, geology, biology, psychology, lan¬ 
guage, jurisprudence, etc.; positivism; 
Comte; Neo-Kantianism; empirical reality 
related to values; individuality; natural 
science is blind to values; Hegel’s idea of 
history, 194; the dialectical course; Os¬ 
wald SpENGLER’sbiologistic view; the exi¬ 
stentialists conception; the humanistic 
idea; the meaning-nucleus of the cultural 
aspect; the term “culture”, 195; the term 
history; geology, palaeontology and his¬ 
tory, 196; history of language, societal 
forms, economy, art, legal affairs, moral¬ 
ity, faith; Roman and Canon law; mastery 
or control transcends what is given in na¬ 
ture, 197; free project of form-giving;his¬ 
torical continuity; a spider’s web; beavers; 
termites; Personskultur; Sachkultur; so¬ 
cietal formation; things cultural; formers 
of history; positive cultural principles; 
legal power, over persons essential to the 
jura in re, 198; culture and civilization; 
barbaros, 199; the I-ness participates in 
the central spiritual community of man¬ 
kind; the “Historical School of jurispru¬ 
dence” and the word “culture”; Volks- 
geist; positivistic absolutization of histo¬ 
ry; culture and nature, 200; Neo-Kantian 
individualizing way of relating nature to 
value in culture on the influence of 
Fichte and Kant, 201; tradition; K. Kuy- 
pers* view, 202; culture is formative con¬ 
trol; the indirect method of establishing 
the existence of a modal law-sphere; ty¬ 
pical individuality structures; the mate¬ 
rial extent of the historical field; cultural 
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realms;.cultural phenomena, 203; modern 
society is not a "social whole”; primitive 
society; medieval ecclesiastically unified 
society; current views: Riciuuvr; MUncii j 
their humanistic origin, 204; culture con¬ 
ceived as the collective concept of all the 
normative law-spheres; the philosophy 
of life uprooted the- faith in the super¬ 
temporal ideas; historisin; Thoeltsch; 
Leibniz’ monads, 205; ethics and com¬ 
munal life derive their standards from 
historical development; values clinging 
to historical processes; there is no crite¬ 
rion to distinguish culture from other 
meaning modes, 208; Stammler wants to 
conquer historical materialism; Rickeut’s 
"transcendental-logical” historical form 
of knowledge is useless; the antinomy in 
the epistemology of cultural sciences, 
209; Binder historicizes law, 215; the 
cultural is never right or wrong socially, 
juridically, morally, or in faith; it is not 
a supra modal concentrationpoint of ex¬ 
perience, 216; historicism with its general¬ 
izing undefined concept of culture is an¬ 
tinomic, 217; science and history, 218; 
Spengler’s historism, 218—220; this is 
self-refuting, 221; logical retrocipations 
in culture, the Romantic term: natural 
history, 229; the concept of development 
is multivocal; natural events may change 
history, but only in the subject-object re¬ 
lation; cultural development is not a na¬ 
tural process; requires a subject’s analy¬ 
tical sense of meaning; logical retrocipa- 
tion of identity and diversity in history; 
the battle of Waterloo; Hayek’s question, 
230; historical imputation of actions to 
subjects of formative power is implied 
in the cultural nucleus; historical contra¬ 
diction; and continuity, 231; vital and 
dead historical development: a biotic re- 
trocipation; Herder’s view; Von Savigny: 
historical development, is continuous; 
state and society are considered as a na¬ 
tural growth; Fichte; Schelling; a hid¬ 
den law of Providence; dialectical synthe¬ 
sis of freedom and natural elements, 232; 
Fr. von Stahl on God’s guidance; the 
conservative mind of the Restoration; its 
quietism; Christian-Historical theory op¬ 
posed to the French Revolution; objections 
raised by A. C. Leenderts; he contrasts 
facts to norms, 233; every fact has a nor¬ 
mative qualification; norms cannot be 
derived from subjectivity, 234; a national 
mind is not a norm, nor Providence, nor 
destiny; historical norms 235; historical 
reaction is anti-normative; progress and 
reaction; signorial rights in the Nether¬ 
lands in 1814 and 1815; formula of the 
development of political powerformation, 
236; reaction is a rctrocipation; post- 
logical laws are regulative principles re¬ 
quiring positivization; variable forma¬ 
tions accommodated to cultural develop¬ 
ment; genuine norms offer a rule of con¬ 
duct to human judgment; logical norms 
are principia, 237; temporal normative 


freedom; free scope in the prc-logical 
modi; free formative control; positiviza¬ 
tion is historically founded; nppeal to 
the human will; humanism speaks of 
eternal principia separated from positive 
norms, 238; natural law; positivistic 
legal theory; the anticipatory spheres of 
the pve-logical spheres require human in¬ 
termediary for their opening, 239; ab¬ 
solute and empirical norms; this distinc¬ 
tion is untenable; Windelband; logical, 
aesthetical, ethical norms are called‘su¬ 
pra temporal; F, Somlo; norms vary 
with time and place; antique and 
modern drama, 240; also ethical norms; 
modern economic ethics; medieval pro¬ 
hibition of interest; theoretic thought 
must be ruled by the theoretical form¬ 
ations of principles of logic; juridi¬ 
cal positivization of norms of juridical 
competence; might is not right, 241; law 
formation and history; tradition and 
progress; reaction; continuity; conser¬ 
vatism; the cultural task, 242; shapers of 
history; the struggle for power; the 
formative will and analysis in historical 
activity; leaders: Caesar, Galilei, etc., 
243; the psychical function of the will; 
and cultural formation; Clovis and cul¬ 
tural integration;. heterogenesis of aims 
in history; leaders in an historical group 
function, 244; the objective spirit in his¬ 
tory; the supra individual group tradi¬ 
tion; the question about the individual 
and the group; primitive culture and 
group tradition; the historical genius, 
245; normative historical mission; power 
over men, is not brute natural force, nor 
social psychical influence; leader and 
masses; dialectical theology has a horror 
of power formation; the Divine cultural 
commandment in Genesis; all power is 
in the hands of Christ, 246; church 
founded in His power over men; the risk 
of power is a proof of its normative 
meaning; positivistic view; the specula¬ 
tive concept of the collective soul; Emil 
Duricheim; normative mission of form¬ 
ative control, 247; principles of cultural 
development; consummation . in Christ; 
power inherent in the imago Dei; abso- 
lutization is idolatry and apostasy; the 
powers of darkness; the Romantic quiet- 
ist conception of God’s guidance in histo¬ 
ry, 248; Schelling and the Historical 
School of jurisprudence; Fr. von Stahl; 
irrationalistic organological view of his¬ 
tory; an unconscious formative process; 
this conception contradicts man’s Divine 
mission to lay the foundation of the King¬ 
dom of Christ, 249; biotic rctrocipation 
in historical development; organological 
view; living and dead elements in tradi¬ 
tion; a closed historical law-sphere lacks 
a regulative principle of development, 
250; historical causality; imputation; his¬ 
torical meaning of natural events in the 
subject-object relation only; historical 
causal nexus and physical psychical an- 
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tecedents, 251; J, Huizinga; G. Simmel; 
arbitrary selection of facts; the rise of 
the feudal system; Frankish vassalage; 
Toynbee’s challenge theory; political po¬ 
wer integration of the Frankish kingdom, 
252; challenge and mission; historical 
cause is factual, not normative the Caro- 
lingians, 253; Rickert’s individual cau¬ 
sality; causal equation, not historical; in¬ 
dividual causes occur in all the super 
strata of the kinematical aspect; indivi¬ 
duality is an apeiron except for its lead¬ 
ing function; historical individuality is 
determined by history, not vice versa; 
individual totality opened in the antici¬ 
patory direction; history and natural 
causality, 254; Dilthey and causality; 
development rests in movement; biotic 
potentiality; vital and dead tradition; 
historical cause; its basis is movement, 
255; spatial retrocipation; numerical 
analogy; power and quantity viewed his¬ 
torically, 25G; cultural area; historical 
magnitude; subject-object relation; the 
call to win control over nature; technical 
industry, 257; tools, agriculture; teclme 
is not purely objective; technical norms; 
communal; progress and reaction; tech¬ 
nical authorities, 258; deepend technical 
principia; inventions; primitive closed 
societies without a leading function; the 
leading function of the church; authori¬ 
ties in primitive societies are often dei¬ 
fied guardians of the group tradition; 
cultural contact necessary for develop¬ 
ment, 259; war; conquest; Christian mis¬ 
sionaries; cultural integration and diffe¬ 
rentiation; Western intrusion into under¬ 
developed cultures, 2G0; Durkheim; H. 
Spencer; Darwin, 2G0; development in 
science and art, 261; multi modal devel¬ 
opment; the tower of Babel; unity of 
mankind; control over the earth; sin; op¬ 
timism and pessimism; the Kingdom of 
Christ, 262; the original stage of man¬ 
kind; Protagoras; Plato’s golden age, 
the Prometheus myth; according to Pro¬ 
tagoras, the "natural state” had religion, 
language, limited technique; no justice 
nor morality; general conviction and ge¬ 
neral will; natural law; civilization; the 
Humanistic mathematical natural science 
ideal and the Idea of Progress; the En¬ 
lightenment, 263; an axiological standard; 
the transcendental idea of historical de¬ 
velopment; Darwinism; Fichte’s original 
culture of a highly gifted people; the 
origin of culture is a meta-liistorical ques¬ 
tion; pre-history, 2G4; primitive and 
deepened culture; ethnology; sociology; 
historical science; cave cultures, 265; 
closed primitive cultures are rigidly 
bound to biotic organic development; 
rise, maturity, decline; opened cultures: 
Egypt, Babylon, Persia, etc.; fecundated 
Germanic and Arabian cultures, 266; his¬ 
torical idea; "Kultursynthese”; Christian 
Germanic cultural development and Greek 
and Roman culture; Egyptian factors. 


267; Troeltsch's synthesis of Western 
culture; Universal or World history; the 
breach with the Christian conception of 
history in the Enlightenment; Eusebius; 
Augustinus; Bossuet; Voltaire’s formula¬ 
tion of the humanistic idea of culture ahd 
Newton’s natural-science principles, 268; 
Voltaire collected materials; his idea of 
of World history; belief in the perfecti¬ 
bility of man by science; St. Simon; 
Comte; and positivism; Darwin’s in¬ 
fluence; Spencer’s idea of development, 
269; Comte’s three stages, 270; Rousseau’s 
pessimism and his later optimism; Spen¬ 
cer; Kant’s conception, 271; league of 
nations as final aim of history in Kant; 
civil legal relation between nations; chi- 
liasm of the philosophy of history; the 
irrationalized personality-ideal; Herder’s 
“Ideen”; perfectibility of man; Leibniz’ 
developmental idea; the period of Storm 
and Stress; Herder’s insight into the un¬ 
folding of individual historical totalities 
in historical development, 272; individu¬ 
ality in primitive societies; in disclosed" 
communties; shapers of history, 273; the 1 
rise of nationalities; National Socialism; 
the national character; this view is reac¬ 
tionary; Old Germanic "trustis”; the 
norms of individualization, 274; indivi¬ 
dual talent in a cultural community; the 
historical Gegenstand; historical method 
of concept formation; Rickert’s disco¬ 
very, and his error, 275; apart from the 
anticipatory meaning-coherence indivi¬ 
duality is an apeiron; Herder’s idea of 
humanity; Shaftesbury; Von Humboldt; 
national cultural communities in Herder, 
276; his view is naturalistic organolo- 
gical; the universally human is not a 
standard of historical development; the 
Historical School of jurisprudence; their 
crux of legal history; Von Jhering and 
Beseler’s criticism, 277; Schelling’s ro¬ 
mantic idealism and Kant’s transcen¬ 
dentalism; nature is the spirit coming in¬ 
to existence; history as two develop¬ 
mental series of the absolute (as indiffe¬ 
rence) ; synthesis of nature and freedom: 
free action rooted in hidden necessity; 
Providence or fate; Schelling’s acsthe- 
tical culture and Kant and Schiller’s 
doctrine; Kant’s moralism; Von Savigny 
and Puchta took it over, 278; the Histo¬ 
rical School; nationalistic conservatism 
and irrationalism; pedantry of their epi¬ 
gones; Hegel’s dialectical idea of histo¬ 
rical development; the objective mind, 
279; the selfdeveloping humanistic free¬ 
dom motive asserts itself in every indi¬ 
vidual mind; List der Vernunft; indivi¬ 
duality is a precipitation of the objective 
mind, 280; every individual moment con¬ 
tains the whole course of world history 
in nuce; Ranke’s idea of development; 
history starts when there are written do¬ 
cuments; criticism of Hegel's idea of 
development; his intensive conception 
contains an important truth, 281; Dil- 
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they and Troeltscii; their autonomous 
idea of culture; their historisin; Speng- 
ler’s concept of history in which evolu¬ 
tion shows merely biotic retrocipations; 
he parallels cultural totalities without 
any coherence; Spengler's view of time; 
he eliminates causality; his fatalism, 283; 
the internal unrest of meaning; symbol¬ 
ical anticipation; Hegel and Ranke; nar¬ 
rative and deeds are simultaneous accord¬ 
ing to Hegel, 284; mnemosyne is idle in 
primitive culture; but disclosed history 
is signified meaning; cultural symbolism; 
historical signification is not identical 
with lingual; cultural international inter¬ 
course and historical development; pri¬ 
mitive cultures are isolated and secluded, 
285; cultural factors should not expand 
their power to excess; economic antici¬ 
pation; shapers of history cannot disturb 
this economy without dislocating and 
ruining the entire cultural complex; cul¬ 
tural harmony, 286; between power 
formations there should also be harmony; 
expansion between the cultural boundaries 
of the respective cultural spheres: State, 
Church, family, industry, etc.; no total¬ 
itarianism, 287; medieval ecclesiastically 
unified culture was a necessity; church 
and “secular” culture; disadvantages of 
ecclesiastical supremacy, 288; the motive 
of nature and grace; of form and matter; 
biblical motive; juridical anticipation; 
Hegel’s Weltgcricht; but historical jus¬ 
tice is not juridical; sin in history; the 
course of history is often marked by 
blood and tears, 289; God maintains his 
world order; this is historical jurisdic¬ 
tion; God’s hidden counsel can never be¬ 
come the normative standard for the 
judgment of the course of history; God’s 
guidance refers to the juridical anticipa¬ 
tions; historical retribution, 290; moral 
anticipations; cultural Eros; cultural 
economy and harmony; anticipation of 
faith; shapers of history are guided by 
faith in their task, 291; domination of 
nature and the faith of humanism; We¬ 
ber's sociology of religion is a retrocipa- 
tion, 292; error of Marxism with respect 
to. faith, 293; civitas Dei et civitas tcr- 
rena; Augustinus; the Greek idea of the 
eternal return of things in cyclic time; 
the possibility of culture lies in the vic¬ 
tory of the Kingdom of God over the 
powers of Darkness, 294; Adam’s fall and 
Christ’s incarnation are turning points; 
periods in history, 295; objections raised 
to the view that cultural development is 
the meaning of history; primitive man 
does not realize his transcendence over 
nature; his diffuse personality aware¬ 
ness, 296; his faith rests on the fear of 
the powers of nature, 297; the stress in 
the humanistic science ideal shifted to 
the science of history during the Enlight¬ 
enment; its secular idea of development 
opposed the Christian Augustinian view, 
349; progress of mankind; Voltairc; uni¬ 


form reason passes through a historical 
process to get rid of prejudice and tra¬ 
dition; Montesquieu’s political idea of 
development; the Enlightenment and 
Voltaire’s history of culture; the ultimate 
aim of history is to attain to reason’s 
self-consciousness; the unalterable em¬ 
pirical causes and psychological analy¬ 
sis, 350; the ideal of the Enlightenment; 
Bossuet’s error; he exceeded the bound¬ 
aries between theology and historical 
science; knowledge of faith guides us but 
is not a stop-gap; Voltaire tried to re¬ 
concile freedom with deterministic 
science, 351; Newton had taught experi¬ 
mental method and empirical science, 
and history was now subjected to the 
same rules in the application of psycho¬ 
logy to history; the pragmatic method; 
causal explanation and miracles and Pro¬ 
vidence; a small number of basic prin¬ 
ciples in history; craftiness of priests, 
etc.; the victory of critical understand¬ 
ing, 352; . Bayle’s historical criticism, 
353; Dilthey’s method; empathy, 391. 

Historical Development, II, according to 
Kant, 270, 271. 

Historical Economy, II, the different 
cultural factors ought to be prevented 
from expanding their power in an ex¬ 
cessive way, 286. 

Historical School of Jurisprudence, II, 
Puciita and Von Savigny, 138, 234, 249; 
its idea of development, 277; nationalistic 
conservatism, and irrationalism, 279. 

Historical School, III, and Tonnies’ Idea 
of Gemeinschaft, 186; the State is only 
the historical form of the political na¬ 
tional community; the transpcrsonalistie 
conception of organized communities is 
elaborated pluralistically; they recognize 
the autonomy of non-political and of 
lower political associations; the general 
will is their substance; the concept “spi¬ 
ritual organism” is derived from Schel- 
ling; Gierke’s theory, 245; the State is 
the historical form of political organi¬ 
zation of a national community, 400. 

Historicism, II, Oswald Spengler’s bio- 
Iogislic view, 195; positivistic absolutiza- 
tion of history, 200; Troeltsch and Dil¬ 
they’s struggle with historicism; histori¬ 
cism in Binder’s conception of law, 215; 
historicism is antinoinous, 217; Spengler, 
218—220; is self-refuting, 221; Dilthey, 
Troeltsch, etc., Spengler, 283; historic- 
isin tries to explain everything historic¬ 
ally, 354; TnoELTSCH’s historicistic bias 
leads to mythological mystifications, 355; 
his interpretation of the contract theory 
moves in a vicious circle; individualistic 
ideals of natural law of the Enlighten¬ 
ment, 356. 

—, III, starts from the absolutized histor¬ 
ical viewpoint, 82. 
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Historical Identity, II, of the battle of 
Waterloo, 230. 

Historical Space, II, cannot be perceived, 
and must be signified, G5. 

History, II, science of becoming, accord¬ 
ing to Fruin, 193; as a stream of life, 195. 

Horues, Thomas, I, 

Leviathan, 150; 

De Corpore, 197. 

—, I, his materialistic metaphysics, 122; 
he was a Nominalist and considered truth 
and falsehood to be attributes of lan¬ 
guage, not of facts and things; the exact 
truth consists in the immanent agreement 
of concepts with each other on the basis 
of conventional definitions, 150; he de¬ 
scribes (in the terms of the story of crea¬ 
tion in Genesis) the methodological de¬ 
molition of all given reality by human 
reason in order to reconstruct the cos¬ 
mos out of the simplest elements of 
thought; the logical activity creates; the 
motive of logical creation is entirely mo¬ 
dern and Humanistic, 197; behind it lies 
the postulate of continuity of the mathe¬ 
matical science-ideal, 200; be did not re¬ 
cognize any limits to the continuity pos¬ 
tulate founded in his monistic metaphy¬ 
sical ontology; the post-biotic functions, 
210, were brought under the basic deno¬ 
minator of “moving body”; an idealistic 
materialism; “moving body” was not con¬ 
ceived in a physical sense only; it was a 
metaphysical-mathematical denominator; 
“body” is everything that can be analy¬ 
sed mathematically; the State is an arti¬ 
ficial body construed Nominalistically by 
means of a social contract out of the sim¬ 
plest “elements”, i.c. the individuals and 
their emotions of fear; the State is Levia¬ 
than; here the domination motive of 
science has absorbed freedom; the hu¬ 
man soul is mechanistically conceived; 
his view of human nature is pessimistic; 
still he retained bis enthusiastic faith in 
the personality ideal; his Faustian con¬ 
sciousness found an optimistic expression 
in Leviathan, where the light of reason 
is said to destroy the kingdom of dark¬ 
ness; his mechanistic epistemology and 
ethics undermined the normative found¬ 
ations of truth and ethics, the science 
ideal as well as the personality ideal fell 
a prey to logical self-dissolution; his 
epistemology was sensationalistic, re¬ 
duced to movement, in terms of causal¬ 
ity; this theory served to satisfy the con¬ 
tinuity postulate of the science ideal; 
Galileo’s mechanics became the basic 
denominator of the aspects, 221; move¬ 
ment is a subjective “phantasma rei cxis- 
tentis; time is a “phantasma motus”; 
mathematically determined movement is 
the basic denominator, 223; Leidniz avoi¬ 
ded Hobbes’s crass materialism, 227; the 
optimism of the Enlightenment and of 
Hobbes with regard to the science ideal 


IIoenen, P., S.J. 

was in overt contradiction to his “pessi¬ 
mist scientific” view of human nature, 
253; he sought to free himself of the 
Cartesian dualism, 2G4; the picture of 
Leviathan on Rousseau’s “Contrat Social” 
had its head cut off, 31G; Hobbes’ idea of 
the state of nature as a “helium omnium 
contra omnes”; his optimism and pessi¬ 
mism compared with Rousseau’s, 317; 
Locke opposed the absolutist doctrine of 
Hobbes (318) who conceived of the Social 
contact in a formal sense, 319; his ency¬ 
clopaedical systematizing of the sciences 
in a successive continuous process from 
simple to complex spheres of knowledge, 
529. 

II, 

Leviathan, 3G0. 

—, II, his absolutism of the State, 1G7; 
his view of justice, 3G0; theory of sub¬ 
jective right: my own right is all that has 
not been forbidden me, 395; his theory 
of natural law considered the power of 
enjoyment of a subjective right as the 
natural freedom to enjoy anything not 
forbidden by positive law, 403. 

—, III, his sociological individualism; 
the state as a fictitious person; the social 
contract, 183; denies the juridical sense 
of distributive justice, 212; his Stoical 
theory of the state contract, 232; Human¬ 
istic natural law led to state absolutism 
according to the mathematical science 
ideal; the state embraces all other so¬ 
cietal relationships; social contract; the 
individuals relinquished their original 
freedom; there is not a single organiza¬ 
tion independent of the state; the Church 
is merged into the state; the state is Le¬ 
viathan, 23G; his view of the State, 442. 

Hoegen, A. W., Ill, 

Over den zin van het huwelijk, 312, 313, 
319, 329. 

—, III, the essence of marriage is de¬ 
termined by its purpose, 312; and the new 
tendency in Roman Catholic circles in 
the views of marriage, 319. 

Hoenen, P., S.J., I, 

Philosophic der organischc natuur, 2G. 

—, I, shares Augustinus* conception of 
movement with Albert the Great, 2G. 

—, HI, 

Philosophic der Anorganische Natuur, 
70G, 707, 708, 709, 710, 711, 712, 713, 725. 
—, III, his neo-Thomistic conception of 
molecules, atoms and crystal lattices; a 
mixtum is a new substance in which the 
elements are no longer present actually 
but merely potentially; their properties 
that are preserved have become accidents 
of the new substance; this substance can 
only have one single substantial form; 
the preserved properties are due to the 
affinity of the nature of the elements with 
that of the mixtum; the mixtum is a new 
totality consisting of one “primary mat¬ 
ter” and one “substantial form”; the sub¬ 
stantial form gives unity of being to the 
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“matter”; there nre gradations of poten¬ 
tiality in ‘'matter”; the “matter” first has 
a disposition to the elements and via 
these to the “mixtum”, 707; its substan¬ 
tial unity does not mean that the new 
substance is always a homogeneous 
whole, it may have a diversity of proper¬ 
ties; there is a possibility of a “heteroge¬ 
neous continuum”; the atom is a mixtum 
of protons, neutrons and electrons; it is a 
natural minimum, not further divisible; 
after splitting it up there arise “element¬ 
ary substances” of a different physical 
nature; if molecule or crystal lattice con¬ 
sist of atoms of a different chemical kind 
they are “specific heterogeneous total¬ 
ities”; i.e. the specific heterogeneous pro¬ 
perties of the atoms are preserved to a 
certain degree in the combination; as a 
result of the affinity in “nature” between 
combination and atom, 708; criticism of 
this view, 708; 709, 710, 711, 712, 713, 
716, 717; his a priori method of reason¬ 
ing, 725. 

Hoffmann, Paul, II, 

Metaphysik odcr vcrslehcndc Sinnwis- 
senscliaft, 29, 30; 

Das Verstchcn von Sinn und seine Allge- 
meingiiltigkeit, 29. 

—, II, Verstchcn und Schauen (under¬ 
standing and intuiting), 29; logology; 
meaning as such, 30; he is a phenomeno- 
logist, 488. 

Holder, III, 

Natiirliche und Jurislisclic Personen, 279. 

—-, III, his individualistic conception of 
legal subjectivity misinterprets the par¬ 
tial two-unity of representative and re¬ 
presented, 278. 

Holism, I, is functionalistic, 564, 565. 

—, II, Meyer and Haldane arc represent¬ 
atives of Holism and have tried to pro¬ 
ject a biological mathematics, 341. 

—, III, is a totality view of a living or¬ 
ganism reducing its physico-chemical 
aspect to a modality of its central bio- 
psychical sphere, 77; Haldane’s holism, 
647. 

Holl, Karl, III, 

Ges. Aufsatze, 514. 

—, III, his investigations in the domain 
of Church history, 513, 514. 

Holtfreter, III, his experiments in pro¬ 
ducing the induction of an embryo in 
the indifferent abdominal tissue of the 
host-animal by means of dead cellular 
material from the blastopore, 754. 

Holtker, G., Ill, 

Mannerbunde, 364, 365. 

Holy Roman Empire, The, II, the Church 
and the Christianized idea of the Holy 
Roman Empire integrated medieval so¬ 
ciety into a community embracing all 
Christianity, 288. 

HoMEn, II, his mythology, 321. 


Homo Economicus, II, an abstract indivi¬ 
dualistic idea’resulting from the faith in 
the sovereignty of mathematical and na¬ 
tural scientific thought which rational¬ 
ized the formative process, 361. 

Homo Noumenon, I, in Kant, 109; he 
considers the homo noumenon as self- 
sufficient; which renders any moral auto¬ 
nomy of man meaningless, 375; homo 
noumenon in Ficiite, 424. 

—, II, this idea is the root of reality ac¬ 
cording to Kant, 44; Kant’s practical 
ethical metaphysics maintains the self¬ 
hood as the super-temporal, super-sen¬ 
sory noumenon, 527. 

Homo Universale, I, of Leo Battiste Al¬ 
berti, 192. 

Honeycombs, III, as psychical objects, 
109. 

Honigiieim, Paul, I, 

Zur Soziologie der mittelalterlichen Scho- 
lastik, 188. 

Hon ios wald, Richard, I, 

Vom Problem der Idea, 329. 

•—, I, his summary of the development of 
the conception of the “Idea” as the em¬ 
bodiment of the Humanistic personality- 
ideal, 328, 329. 

Hopman, III, 

Wcltalkunde, 651. 

Horizon of Experience, II, the structural 
and the subjective horizon of human expe¬ 
rience; and our earthly cosmos, 547, 548; 
there is not an earthly world in itself; 
Husserl’s view rejected; the fall into sin 
and the horizon of experience, 549; im¬ 
plicit and explicit experience; why it is 
called a priori; Kant’s categories; neces¬ 
sity and possibility in contrast with ac¬ 
tuality, 550; the metaphysical absolute 
horizon of human experience; possibility 
and necessity belong to creaturely mean¬ 
ing, not to the Divine Being, 551; the 
transcendent dimension of the experien¬ 
tial horizon; and our selfhood; and the 
religious attitude; the word religious can 
be meant in two senses; the transcenden¬ 
tal dimensions of the experiential hori¬ 
zon: cosmic time; the functional struc¬ 
ture, 552; the a priori modal structures; 
they determine the possibility of our ex¬ 
perience; in the theoretical and in the 
pre-theoretical altitude; structural stabi¬ 
lity of the modal aspects, 553; the horizon 
of theoretical knowledge is formed by the 
structure of intermodal synthesis; thesub- 
jective insight into the theoretical horizon 
is a subjective a priori, and fallible, 554; 
examples of physics, juridical facts; 
mathematics and formal logic are a priori 
as far as their modal aspect is concerned; 
their subjective a priori is not intended 
in the sense of creative logic, 555; the 
structural horizon of individuality; in 
concrete things and events; in relations 
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among men; structural types of law arc 
unchangeable; the plastic horizon, 557; 
ancient and medieval views, 558; indivi¬ 
duality structures manifest themselves 
only in the analysis of variable things, 
events, and relationships; the plastic ho¬ 
rizon is a priori because it determines 
experience and makes it possible; the a 
priori horizon of exp. is the Divine or¬ 
der of the "earthly creation” itself; this 
order was present in God’s plan before 
the foundation of the world, 559; the 
perspective structure of the horizon of 
experience; its religious root; the trans¬ 
cendent horizon encompasses the cosmic 
temporal one, which encompasses the 
modal one and the plastic horizon, 560; 
Calvin’s view of self-knowledge; exp. is 
limited by, but not to, temporal reality, 
561; the apostatic selfhood abused its re¬ 
ligious freedom, 563; and fell away into 
the temporal horizon; it tried to hypo- 
statize an abstract part of the temporal 
horizon, 564; the process of theoretical 
cognition is experience according to 
Kant, 568; the temporal horizon, 594. 

Horizon, III, of human experience; the 
plastic and the theoretic horizon have 
their historical aspect, 31. 

Hormones, III, and enzymes, 731; arc in¬ 
ductive material units, 751. 

Hornborstel, von, II, the space of per¬ 
ception, 373. 

Hose and Me. Dougall, III, 

The Pagan Tribes of Borneo, 356. 

Hostis, II, a foreigner is liostis, cxlex, in 
unopened primitive society, 183. 

Household, III, as the germ of the State, 
in Thomas Aquinas, 202, 203, 218. 

Howitt, S., II, 

The native tribes of South-East Australia, 
317. 

— HI, 

The native tribes of South-East Australia, 
362. 

—-, III, primary norms promulgated at 
initiation among the Kurnai in South East 
Australia, listening to their parents, 
sharing their goods with fellow tribes¬ 
men, etc., 362. 

Hubert et Mausz, II, 

Esquissc d'une theorie generate de la 
magie, 317. 

Huizinga, J., II, he holds that a historian 
is compelled to select an arbitrary series 
of facts, 252. 

Human Action, II, originates from the 
religious root, cannot be enclosed in cer¬ 
tain aspects of reality, 40; if it is en¬ 
closed, theoretically, in its physical as¬ 
pect, there arises antinomy, 46; the act- 
structure; Erlebnisse and action, 112; can 
acts be studied? language and social con¬ 


tact give access to another personality; 
behaviourism, 112, 113; empathy; the act- 1 
structure is founded in a psychical lower 
structure; animal structure is a sub-con¬ 
scious under layer; Grenzsituationcn; 
depth psychology; acts are related to the 
human ego, 114. 

Human Body, The, III, there is no radical 
type, 87—89; is the individual whole of 
man’s temporal existence; it shows a 
very complicated interlacement of differ¬ 
ent typical structures (87) combined in a 
form-totality qualified by the act-struc¬ 
ture; this act structure is founded in ani¬ 
mal, vegetative and material structures, 
functions in all modalities, lacks a typi¬ 
cal qualifying structure; is the immediate 
expression of the I-ness, which trans¬ 
cends the cosmic temporal order; man’s 
erect gait, his spiritual countenance, his 
hand formed for working after a free 
project; human acts have a threefold di¬ 
rection: cognition, imagination, volition; 
the human body is the field of free ex¬ 
pression for the human spirit, i.c., for 
the religious centre of human existence, 
88; the human body is man in the struc¬ 
tural whole of his temporal appearance; 
the human soul is man himself in the ra¬ 
dical unity of his spiritual existence 
transcending all temporal structures; ra¬ 
cial differences, 89; the human body is 
not qualified aesthetically, 113; the body 
as “experienced corporality” belongs to a 
supposed "pre-objective” experiential 
field, according to Merleau-Ponty, 779; 
it is a blind adherence to the "pre-object¬ 
ive world”, 780. 

Human Brain, The, III, exemplifies the 
difference between living and dead mat¬ 
ter, according to Driesch, 742. 

Humanistic Thought, I, (cf. Modern Hu¬ 
manistic Philosophy, I), its ground mo¬ 
tive of nature and freedom; its concep¬ 
tion of time is orientated rationalistically 
toward mechanical motion in the sense 
of classical physics; or it is irrationalist- 
ically considered in a vitalistic, psycho¬ 
logical, or historical way; objcctivistic 
and subjectivistic views, 27; As long as 
Nominalistic Scholasticism subjected it¬ 
self to the dogma of the Church it rested 
in a dualism between faith and natural 
knowledge; its secularization was intro¬ 
duced by John of Jandun and Marsilius 
of Padua, 188; the collapse of the eccle¬ 
siastically unified culture of the Middle 
Ages; the discovery of the pure Greek 
and Roman sources of culture, resent¬ 
ment against Medieval barbarian linguis¬ 
tic forms of Scholasticism, and against the 
synthesis between Christianity and the 
ancient life and world view, 189; Biblical 
Humanism and the Reformation; the 
Bible was moralistically interpreted by 
Erasmus, etc., 190; the religious basic 
motive of Humanism is that of nature 
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and freedom; this motive is founded on 
the secularized Biblical motive of crea¬ 
tion, and Christian freedom and assimi¬ 
lated the Greek motive of form and mat¬ 
ter and tlie Roman Catholic motive of 
nature and grace; its inner dialectic is 
due to the ambiguous freedom-motive; 
which is the driving force of the modern 
religion of human personality; the latter 
wants to dominate nature by means of 
science to which it ultimately surrenders, 
190; the radical unity of the human per¬ 
sonality gets lost; any faith in the “super¬ 
natural” is rejected; its religion concen¬ 
trates on man and his needs; it rejected 
any “heteronomous” Divine Revelation; a 
personal God is used as the foundation 
for mathematical truth in Descartes; as 
the requirement of religious feeling in 
Rousseau, as a postulate of the “practical 
Reason” in Kant; the Renaissance secu¬ 
larized the Christian Idea of regenera¬ 
tion, i.e., in the Italian “Renascimento”, 
with its thirst for temporal life and its 
Faustian desire to control the world; 
Occam’s depreciation of “natural reason” 
was replaced by religious confidence in 
reason's liberating power, 191; the Hu¬ 
manistic life and world view was origin¬ 
ally aristocratic; the “uoino universale” 
of Leo Battista Alheivti’s autobiography; 
Leonardo Da Vinci; Faustian desire for 
the progress of culture; the Greek “phy- 
sis” view was dominated by the motive 
of form and matter; modern autonomous 
man considers “immeasurable nature” 
(192) as a macrocosmic reflection of the 
autonomous freedom of human personal¬ 
ity; or as such a reflection of the Faus¬ 
tian domination-motive; this leads to a 
deterministic theoretical view of reality; 
Galileo and Newton; this scientific me¬ 
thod was proclaimed the universal model 
for thought; this creates a structureless 
view of reality as a continuous causal 
series, which is a threat to free human 
personality, 193; early Humanism turned 
away from the “formalistic hairsplitting” 
of scholastic conceptual distinctions; 
Copernicus’ heliocentric world picture, 
194; for modern man the Platonic me on, 
the endless, the apeiron, is the highest 
principle: Cusanus, Bruno; Leidniz con¬ 
sidered the limited as “metaphysical 
evil”, 194; Nominalistic subjectivism and 
individualism were considered as pheno¬ 
mena of decadence and a mortal danger 
to the Greek polis, in ancient Greek cul¬ 
ture, 195; Humanism borrowed heavily 
from the Stoic ideal of the self-sufficient 
Sage, from Epicurean ethics (Valla), 
etc.; but it had an inner predisposition 
to a deterministic view of the world; the 
mathematical ideal of knowledge became 
the transcendental ideal of cosmic order; 
but originally nature was not conceived 
as a mechanical system, but as filled with 
beauty, force and life; Da Vinci consi¬ 
dered nature as a teleological whole ani¬ 


mated with life; Valla deified nature as 
the expansion sphere of the. personality 
ideal, 198; since Copernicus’ astrono¬ 
mical revolution modern man discovered 
in nature a macrocosm that had its re¬ 
flected image in man’s own personality 
as microcosm; Bruno’s and Cusanus’ 
worship.of the infinite; and of the coin- 
cidentia oppositorum; their rejection of 
the opposition between “Jenscits” and 
“Dicsseits”; the religious freedom motive 
is still in accordance with the nature mo¬ 
tive; Bruno’s only difficulty intimates 
the future tension between these two mo¬ 
tives, 199; the decisive turn came with 
the introduction of tlie functional con¬ 
cept of mechanic causality,200; Humanist 
thought had built a new metaphysics, and 
in its cadre the dialectical tension between 
nature and freedom became manifest; un¬ 
der the science ideal Hodges’ epistemolo¬ 
gical empiricism was extremely rational¬ 
istic, since it conceived of the process of 
knowledge in terms of the laws of mecha¬ 
nical movement; since Locke, empiricism 
gave tlie science-ideal a psychological 
turn, seeking the common denominator of 
the modal aspects within the functional 
apparatus of human knowledge, 202; espe¬ 
cially in feeling and sensation alone; sub¬ 
stance, “Ding an sich” became the episte¬ 
mological x, tlie unknown and unknow¬ 
able background of the “empirical world” 
given only in psychical impressions and 
perceptions, 2G3. 

—, II, in the crisis, 18; has given up re¬ 
flecting on the supra-tcmporal root of ex¬ 
perience owing to the pressure of positi¬ 
vism and historism; the historical con¬ 
sciousness; its irrational existential atti¬ 
tude; tlie decay of religious self-reflection, 
19, 20; the Humanistic cosinonomic Idea, 
26; assumes a logical continuous order of 
the sciences, 49; the science ideal and 
its creation motive in Pasch, Veronese, 
Cantor, etc. on “continuous numbers”, 
91; tends to logicize number and space; 
the subject-side of number is merged into 
its law-side, 92; natural law concept, 167; 
the a priori is taken in an epistemological 
sense; in recent times in a phenomeno¬ 
logical sense, 543. 

—, III, Newton’s "material units” and 
the concept of substance are based on 
the classical Humanistic science-ideal, 
23; this ideal is deterministic; was in¬ 
tended to destroy the world of naive ex¬ 
perience and rcconslriie reality by means 
of mathematical mechanical thought, 26. 

Humanity, I, Herder’s ideal, 455. 

—, II, modern Idea of humanity in 
Ranke, 281. 

—, III, Comte’s idea of humanity as an 
all-einbracing community, 167. 

Human Nature, I, is a composition of a 
material body and a rational soul, in 
Thomism, 180. 
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Human Society, III, its ultimate basis is 
the transcendent root community of man¬ 
kind, 656. 

Humboldt, W. von, II, 

Wcrke I, 276; 
cf. 222. 

—, II, the general dignity of man, 276. 
Hume, David, I, 

Treatise upon Human nature, 272, 274, 
276, 277, 278, 280, 281, 282, 284, 285, 286, 
287, 290, 291, 292, 294, 295, 296, 297, 298, 
299, 300, 302, 303, 304, 305, 306, 307, 308, 
309, 310, 313; 

Enquiry concerning human understand¬ 
ing, 276, 281, 288, 300; 

Dialogues concerning natural religion, 
275; 

Dissertation on the Passions, 302; 

The Original Contract, 312; 

An Enquiry concerning the Principles of 
Morals, 312. 

—, I, He criticized the Humanistic meta¬ 
physics of nature, 203; desired to reduce 
all phenomena to the smallest possible 
number of simple principles (economy 
of thought); and in this way to achieve 
a Copernican revolution in the field of 
the phenomena of human nature; all ab¬ 
stract concepts must be reduced to in¬ 
dividual sensory “impressions” as the 
simplest elements, 272; this shows a strong 
vein of Nominalism in Hume’s psycliolo- 
gicism; his “empiricism” and that of 
Leibniz; moderate and radical nominal¬ 
ism; his reduction of universal “repre¬ 
sentations” into “impressions” is the 
exact psychological counterpart of (e.g. 
Leibniz’) the resolution of “complex con¬ 
cepts” into the simplest conceptual ele¬ 
ments by matheinaticism, 273; Hume’s 
“data” do not belong to the real data of 
our experience; Locke’s “simple psychi¬ 
cal element of. consciousness” is as ab¬ 
stract as the concept “triangle in ge¬ 
neral”; he eradicated the boundaries 
between Locke’s “sensation” and “re¬ 
flexion”; all reality was “sensation”; 274; 
he was strongly influenced by the 
method of Sextus Empiricus; but he did 
not want to end in Pyrrhonistic sceptic¬ 
ism, 275; Hume’s scepticism was only a 
method in the interest of the psycholo¬ 
gical ideal of science; he repudiated the 
dualistic division between “sensation” 
and reflexion; reflexion became an image 
of “sensation”; truth has its criterion in 
the demonstration of the “original im¬ 
pressions” from which an Idea is derived; 
his notion of “impressions”; he does not 
conceive them in their subjective actual¬ 
ity, but according to their objective con¬ 
tent as the elements of phenomena; ideas, 
or thought and reasoning are derived 
from sensory “impressions”; they are 
copies of impressions and less sensorily 
intense; his explanation of “false Ideas”, 
276; the difference between the Ideas of 
memory and those of fantasy; the phan¬ 


tasm possesses a concept of order ex¬ 
cluding arbitrariness; the law of this or¬ 
der is that of necessary connection or 
association; Ideas are simple or com¬ 
plex; the complex Ideas are partly based 
on sensorily perceived relations between 
impressions; impressions are either 
simple or complex; all associations obey 
the law of resemblance, spatial and tem¬ 
poral coherence (contiguity), the law of 
cause and effect, 277; they are purely 
mechanical laws and concern only the 
so-called “natural relations between the 
Ideas; their products are the complex 
Ideas of relations, substances and modi, 
i.e., the ordinary objects of our thoughts 
and judgments; the imagination produces 
associations on the basis of sensory re¬ 
lations and exceed that which is given; 
they may go astray; there are “natural” 
and “philosophical” relations; the latter 
compare Ideas or impressions not con¬ 
nected by association; there are six 
classes of philosophical relations (278) 
in this classification; the basic mathema¬ 
tical principles have become psychologi¬ 
cal ones, and so have the laws of logic, 
philosophical relations are either varia¬ 
ble or invariable; the latter are the 
ground of certain knowledge; certain, 
because unchangeable and directly per¬ 
ceivable together with their terms with¬ 
out reasoning; reasoning always consists 
in a succession of Ideas; they fall under 
the province of intuition rather than un¬ 
der that of demonstration; the same thing 
is true for the variable relations of iden¬ 
tity, time, and place, 279; natural rela¬ 
tions rest on a Veritable association in 
the sequence of Ideas; on the ground of 
the causal relation those of time, place, 
and identity can exceed the directly 
given sensory datum and play a part in 
the associational process of thought; 
Hume’s criticism of mathematics; contra¬ 
dictory interpretations of Hume’s criti¬ 
que of mathematics: Riehl, Windelband, 
280; he doubted the claims of mathema¬ 
tics to exact knowledge; mathematics 
belongs to the knowledge of relations, 
not of facts; in his Enquiry he says: 
though there were never a circle or a 
triangle in nature, the truths demonstra¬ 
ted by Euclid, would for ever retain 
their certainty and evidence, 281; his 
Treatise contains very contradictory 
statements; the method to solve this 
riddle; Hume’s contrast between “mat¬ 
ters of fact” and “relations of Ideas” is 
not Lockian; Hume’s “reflection” is an 
“image” of sensation”; many complex 
Ideas are not due to corresponding “im¬ 
pressions”, many “complex impressions” 
are never reflected exactly in “Ideas”, 
282; “I can imagine a city like the “New 
Jerusalem”, although I have never seen 
such a city; I have seen Paris but I can¬ 
not form such an Idea of it that is ade¬ 
quate to reality; all judgments that are 
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not pure copies of the original impres¬ 
sions must relinquish their claim to cer¬ 
tainty and exactitude; if mathematics 
goes beyond the sensory limits it has no 
claim to universally valid truth; all uni¬ 
versal ideas are merely particular ones 
under a universal name evoking other in¬ 
dividual ideas in the imagination resem¬ 
bling the first, 283; everything in nature 
is individual; this inclines to radical sen¬ 
sationalism; the conception of space is 
the copy of sensory impressions of “co¬ 
loured points”; Hume’s basic denomina¬ 
tor is “visual and tactual meaning”; co¬ 
loured points are minima sensibilia, their 
sensory relation is reflected in the con¬ 
cept of space as a mere copy of them; 
these points must possess a sensory ex¬ 
tension which is no longer divisible, 285; 
a mathematical point without any exten¬ 
sion must be an absurdity to Hume, even 
in the “order of thought”; the concept of 
mathematical equality; of straight lines; 
curves; planes, etc.; they are useful fic¬ 
tions; the first principles (of maths) are 
founded on the imagination and the sen¬ 
ses; the conclusion, therefore, can never 
go beyond, much less contradict these 
faculties, 285; Hume’s concept of time; 
this “Idea” is formed out of the sequence 
of changing sensory “impressions” and 
“Ideas”; five notes played on a flute give 
us the impression and the concept of 
time; all false concepts in mathematics 
arise through the natural associations of 
resemblance, contiguity and causality, 
286; arithmetical unity is the copy of a 
single “impression”; number.as unity in 
the quantitative relations is a fiction; a 
real unity must be indivisible and in¬ 
capable of being resolved into any lesser 
unity; a sum of units can only be 
grounded on a sensory relation between 
individual impressions, 287; the “co¬ 
loured points of space”, the minima sen¬ 
sibilia; he reduces original numerical 
meaning to “sensory impression”; but 
sensory multiplicity pre-supposes the 
original modus of number; in Hume arith¬ 
metical laws arc psychical laws; if this 
were true, arithmetic would have to re¬ 
linquish any claim to being an exact 
science; Hume shrank back from such a 
conclusion; his “Enquiry concerning hu¬ 
man understanding” relapses into the 
Lockian position, 288; mathematical 
exactitude and independence of sensory 
impressions only has a pragmatic valid¬ 
ity; faith in mathematics is to be ex¬ 
plained from imagination and the laws 
of psychological association; these laws 
are to arrest radical Pyrrhonist sceptic¬ 
ism; psychological thought is Hume’s 
Archimedean point; his criticism of the 
substance concept and his interpretation 
of naive experience, 289; he insisted that 
naive experience is not a theory of real¬ 
ity, but must be explained in terms of a 
natural impulse of human feeling; noth¬ 


ing is given in experience but the multi¬ 
plier tj r of sensory impressions, 290; Hume 
rejected Locke’s distinction be ween pri¬ 
mary and secondary qualities; liis posi¬ 
tivistic psychologism had no recourse to 
a metaphysical theology to explain our 
belief in an external world; “Ding an 
sich” is a product of imagination; “na¬ 
tural associations”, resting on the tem¬ 
poral succession of Ideas lead fantasy 
beyond what has been given and meta¬ 
physics to its false substance concept; 
common sense (i.e. naive experience) or 
“the vulgar view” derives its belief in the 
external world from sensory impressions 
and true philosophy has to indicate these 
impressions; metaphysics merely relates 
“natural associations” to a false concept 
(substance), 291; the constancy and co¬ 
herence of our sense impressions are the 
foundation of our naive faith in a world 
independent of our consciousness, 292; 
we speak of an identical thing, but the 
only data we have are similar impres¬ 
sions, separated in time but united by 
associational relations; Hume absolutizes 
the sensory aspect of experience; he de¬ 
sired to explain the claim to logical exact¬ 
itude of so-called “creative mathematical 
thought” in terms of psychology, 293; he 
places sovereign psychological thought 
as such above the “creative” fantasy; the 
creative power of this thought is imputed 
to the faculty of the imagination; this 
thought is Arche, origin and law-giver of 
the cosmos of experience; but Hume fails 
to account for this transcendental Idea 
of Origin, because he had not yet arrived 
at transcendental critical self-reflection; 
his laws of association serve as lex con- 
tinui, as the foundation of reality; he also 
destroyed the concept of the spiritual 
substance, 294; the conflict between ma¬ 
terialism and idealism is one between 
“brothers of the same house”; Spinoza 
was an atheist to the idealists because he 
did not believe in a soul-substance; then 
the idealistic metaphysics of the immor¬ 
tal soul is also atheistic; Hume asserted 
that the universe of our experience is 
resolved into impressions and Ideas de¬ 
rived from them; the ego is merely a 
collective concept of the series of Ideas 
ordered constantly in accordance with 
the laws of association, 295; the mind it¬ 
self is not really a theatre for “impres¬ 
sions”, but consists in nothing else but 
“perceptions”; the “ego” is an illusion; 
identity is merely a quality we attribute 
to different perceptions when we reflect 
upon them; in Hume the psychological 
science-ideal has destroyed the personal¬ 
ity ideal in its foundation, 296; causality 
had been an “eternal logical truth” to the 
mathematical science ideal; Leibniz 
called it a “factual verity”; Hume did not 
distinguish between naive experience and 
natural science in a fundamental sense; 
experience goes beyond the given sen- 
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sory impressions; then epistemological 
judgments of supposed universal validity 
and necessity are given with reference 
to the sensory impressions; we conclude 
from a sensorily given fact to another 
fact that is not given, with the aid of the 
principle of the connection of cause and 
effect; its foundation can only be sought 
in the relations of impressions; two re¬ 
lations: contiguity and priority in time 
of one event before another, 297; but the 
Idea of causality very decidedly goes 
beyond these sensory relations; a judg¬ 
ment of causality does not state a mere 
post hoc, but is intended to indicate a 
propter hoc; there is no object which as 
a “cause” would logically imply the exi¬ 
stence of any other object; the denial of 
a necessary connection between cause 
and effect does not lead to a single logi¬ 
cal contradiction; we remember that after 
the sensory perception of fire we have 
regularly experienced the sensation of 
warmth; thereby is discovered the con¬ 
stant connection of two sorts of impres¬ 
sions that follow each other in time; in 
this relation there is nothing in itself im¬ 
plying an objectively valid necessity; 
from the mere repetition of any past im¬ 
pression, even to infinity, there will 
never arise any new original Idea such 
as that of a necessary connection, 298; 
but the constant resemblance in the dif¬ 
ferent instances does raise a new sub¬ 
jective impression in the mind, namely 
a tendency to pass over from an instantly 
given impression to the Idea of another 
impression which in the past repeatedly 
occurred after the former; this is the im¬ 
pression corresponding to the Idea of 
causality; in his “Inquiry” he immedia¬ 
tely introduces habit in connecting Ideas 
as a natural law; this habit compels us 
to join the Idea of an event B repeatedly 
following the same event A, with the Idea 
of the latter, 299; the “propter hoc” can 
never be demonstrated or understood ra¬ 
tionally, it can only be believed; this 
faith is some feeling accompanying our 
Idea; Hume's acknowledgment destroys 
the foundation of the psychical laws of 
association as laws of human nature; but 
Hume appeals to these laws in a purely 
dogmatic fashion; he shook the pillars of 
the personality ideal and of the science- 
ideal as well; he levelled the modal boun¬ 
daries between the different law-spheres, 
and was involved in antinomies, 300; he 
did not understand that only theoretical 
thought is in a position to isolate the 
psychical aspect of reality; a concept is 
to him a mere copy of a psychical im¬ 
pression, thus he reduced the logical as¬ 
pect to the psychical aspect; his basic 
denominator for all given reality was not 
psychical, but psychological, 301; Hume 
undermined the claim to truth made by 
his own theory; he recognized a relative 
meaning-diversity in the cosmos within 


his absolutized psychical sphere; "plea¬ 
sure and pain constitute the very essence 
of beauty and deformity”; his mechanis¬ 
tic theory of the emotions; this theory 
was the foundation of his ethics and his 
theoretical view of faith; the laws of 
association are his explanatory princi¬ 
ples; these laws arc founded in the prin¬ 
ciple of the uniformity of human nature 
at all times, 302; primary impressions 
(of sensory perceptions) and pain and 
pleasure); secondary or reflective im¬ 
pressions (the emotions); calm and ve¬ 
hement emotions; direct and indirect 
passions; the selfhood cannot be the 
cause but only the object of a passion, 
303; in pride and humility the selfhood 
is the object; in hate and love others are 
the objects; on the validity of the laws 
of association, 30‘i; in his psychological 
mechanism there is no room for freedom 
of the will; “res cogitans” the selfhood 
concentrated in its mathematical thought 
as a substance was destroyed by Hume’s 
psychological criticism; he conceives of 
the will as a mere impression felt in 
corporeal motion or in the production of 
a new Idea in our mind, 305; he thought 
his doctrine of the psychological neces¬ 
sity of human actions to be essential both 
for morality and religion; his philosophy 
was the prelude to the shift of primacy 
from the nature motive to the freedom 
motive; he taught that reason alone can 
never be a motive to any action of the 
will, 306; nor can it oppose passion in 
the direction of the will; reason is and 
ought to be the slave of passion; even 
causal natural scientific thought cannot 
influence nor activate the will; where 
the objects themselves do not affect us, 
their connexions, discovered by reason, 
can never give them any influence; ac¬ 
tion only arises from an emotion; noth¬ 
ing can oppose or retard the impulse of 
passion but a contrary impulse; the ra¬ 
tionalist prejudice is rejected that the 
decisions of the will arc determined by 
theoretical Ideas, 307; he sharply dis¬ 
tinguished that which “is” from that 
which “ought to be”; this implies the 
contrast between scientific thought and 
ethical action; ethics cannot be proven 
logico-mathematically; if mathematical 
thought could prove ethics, the character 
of virtue and vice must lie in certain re¬ 
lations between the objects, or they are 
“matters of fact” discoverable by scien¬ 
tific reasoning, 308; if virtue were dis¬ 
coverable through thought, it would be 
either an object of mathematical science, 
or of natural science; rationalists think 
that ethical norms can be proven a priori 
and “more geomctrico”; Hume derives 
vice and virtue from feelings of pain and 
pleasure; this is antinomous; he explains 
that pleasure is a general term for very 
different “feelings”; c.g. aesthetic feeling 
and that of taste are mutually irreducible; 
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but Hume’s mechanistic theory of human 
nature destroys the foundation for all 
normative imputation, 309; the basis of 
normative ethical distinctions is the 
moral sense; a particular moral feeling is 
due to moral impressions; the sense of 
virtue is a feeling of satisfaction from the 
contemplation of a character; the fact 
that such a character pleases in a parti¬ 
cular way makes us feel that it is vir¬ 
tuous; the motives of acts, even of moral 
acts, remain a-normativc in Hume; acts 
are hedonistically determined; here is a 
tendency to withdraw the personality 
ideal from the grasp of the science ideal, 
310; he criticized the doctrine of natural 
law and the contractual view of the 
State; he appealed to the psychical con¬ 
dition of primitive people; his criticism 
of the contractual view aimed a blow at 
the mathematical ideal of science; his 
connection with the Tory party; primi¬ 
tive people cannot comprehend obedience 
to political authority in terms of an ab¬ 
stract contract of individuals; he pointed 
out that the obligation arising out of 
agreement is not of a natural but of a 
conventional character, 311; a contract 
cannot precede the establishment of an 
ordered community and the institutions 
of the state; he replaced the contract 
theory — generally justifying the state 
along the mathematical logical path —• 
by a psychological conception; in his 
“The Original Contract” he assumed an 
original equality of men, hence an ori¬ 
ginal consent of individuals to subject to 
authority; such equality is not conceived 
in mathematical exactitude; the original 
agreement was psychological and inter¬ 
mittent, in terms of the impressions of 
necessity and utility in a given situation, 
for the sake of submitting to somebody 
of eminent qualities; frequent recurrence 
of such situations gave rise to a custom 
of obedience, 312; the right of authority 
is due to the influence of time on the 
human soul; utility breeds the impulse to 
obey; Hume made the doctrine of natural 
law cave in under his critique, 313; 
Hume’s influence on Kant was only res¬ 
tricted in scope, 334; Hume sought the 
moral faculty in the moral sentiment, 338; 
in the third period of Kant’s develop¬ 
ment he followed Hume in reducing all 
synthetical propositions to the sensory 
aspect, qualifying them as “empirical 
judgments”, 341; Hume’s critique of the 
principle of causality stimulated Kant to 
demonstrate the transcendental-logical 
character of the synthetical categories, 
353. 

— II, 

A-Treatise of Human Nature, 331; 
cf. 12, 86, 96, 332, 333, 350, 430, 494. 

—, II, psychologizes mathematics; this 
leads to antinomy, 46; he refuted the 
view of space as an a priori receptacle, 
96; he provided Kant with psychologis¬ 


ts epistemology, 494; his definition of 
the imagination, and that of Kant, 515. 

—, III, his psychologists notion of sub¬ 
stance, 27. 

Hundeshagen, III, emphasizes the fact 
that Calvin recognizes the functions that 
the Church has in all the spheres of hu¬ 
man societal life, 520. 

Husserl, Edmund, I, 

Ideen zu einer Phiinomenologie und phii- 
noinenologischcn Philosophic, 52; 
Logischc Untersuchungen, 73; 

Die Pariser Vortriige, 213; 

Cartcsianische Meditationen, 213. 

—, I, in the phenomenological attitude 
the absolute “cogito” is opposed to the 
“world” as the intentional “Gegenstand” 
which is dependent on the cogito, 52; the 
modal diversity of meaning can be trans¬ 
cended by means of a formalized logical 
totality-concept; thus he arrived at the 
“formal logical” relation “whole and its 
parts” which is to be purified from any 
non-logical speciality of meaning; then 
he can formulate different purely logical 
propositions and definitions by means of 
the concept “logical foundation”; but the 
proposition: “the whole is more than its 
parts” is not purely analytic; Husserl’s 
concept of the whole is taken in the spe¬ 
cial sense of mathematics, which he con¬ 
siders to be reducible to pure logic, 73, 
74 (note) ; the concept “whole” remains 
enclosed in the analytical aspect which 
pre-supposes the inter-modal coherence; 
it cannot be a transcendental Idea of 
totality; his formalized concept of the 
whole is conceived in the special sense 
of pure mathematics which he reduces to 
pure logic, 74; his “cgology” excludes the 
existence of limits for the “transcendental 
cogito”, 91; his “absolute consciousness” 
is a speculative metaphysical concept, 92; 
his “eidetic logic”; direct intuition of the 
essence by an “uninterested observer” in 
the “epoche” can give an adequate essen¬ 
tial description of the act-life of man in 
the intentional relation to the world, 213; 
considers his phenomenology to be the 
foundation of philosophy, 543, 544. 

- II, 

Ideen zu einer rcinen Phiinomenologie 
und phanomenologischen Philosophic, 
17, 18, 27, 29, 452, 453, 454, 543; 

Logischc Untersuchungen, 27, 28, 224, 
450, 452, 453, 454, 457, 459; 
Cartcsianische Meditationen, 489, 538, 
543, 544, 549, 584; 
cf. 462, 468, 487, 488, 558, 560, 569. 

—, II, his theory of “regions”, 17; the 
12th and 13th sections of his “Ideen”, 
and scholastic logic, obscuring the boun¬ 
daries of the modal aspects, 18; Sinn (= 
meaning) and Bedeulung (— signific¬ 
ation) -are identified; meaning is the 
pure act in its noetic and noematical as¬ 
pects, 27; noetic consciousness is abso¬ 
lute, the residue of the destruction of the 
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world performed by the epoche {= sus¬ 
pending the naive attitude), 28, 29; 
meaning cannot be reality itself for it 
cannot be burnt down like a bouse, 31; 
on Erlebnis, 112; his idea of pure gram¬ 
mar, 224; pure significations, 224, 225; 
bis structural conception of the lingual 
sign: expression, meaning intentions, re¬ 
ference to “thing”, i.e. signification, 225; 
a word signifies via its signification, 225; 
he abstracted the subject’s intention from 
the subjective signifying function; the 
signifying he called a psychical act; but 
intending and signifying are not the act; 
they are modalities in which the act is 
realized, 226; his "reine Mannigfaltig- 
keitslehre” and juridical theory, 342; 
conception of analytical judgment, 450; 
its truth is independent of the Gegen- 
stand and may be completely formalized; 
the sentence; the existence of this parti¬ 
cular house includes that of all its parts;, 
formula: G ( a, /?, y, ...) implies ( a, fi, y 
...), 451; Husserl’s affinity with Hil- 
jjert’s conception of maths, 452; the 
whole and its parts; independence, etc., 
are essentialia; pure concepts conceived 
eidctically are empty basic forms, 453; liis 
material regions of being are delimited 
by the numerical (454) analogy in the 
whole and its parts in the spatial modus; 
continuous analytical extent; analytical 
juxtaposition and numerical juxtaposi¬ 
tion accomplished in the movement of 
thought; prius et posterius; kinematic 
analogy, 455; his regions of being, 454— 
456; formalization of judgments requires 
meaning-synthesis; “essential” forms; 
material synthetical categories; the re¬ 
gions “thing”, “soul”; lie contrasts super¬ 
temporal essence 0= eidos) with the pu¬ 
rely accidental empirical fact; the whole 
and its parts is a relation pre-supposing 
subjective analytical synthesis and ob¬ 
jective analytical systasis, because it is 
a logical unity in a logical multiplicity 
founded on number, 456; extensive 
whole; extensive parts, 457; all totalities 
(except the extensive ones) lack unifying 
connective forms; the relations of found¬ 
ation, 458; criticism of Husserl, 458; the 
transcendental consciousness constitutes 
the Gegenstand, 467; Wesensschau moves 
in acts of reflexion; modifications of ex¬ 
perience through reflexion, 487 (note) ;he 
absolutizes the phenomenological attitude, 
489; his view of the a priori, 543; of the 
Gegenstand; the task of phenomenology; 
the transcendental constitution of the 
world; his universal concrete ontology; 
concrete logic of being; his idea of what 
is religious, 544; the phenomenological 
monads, the absolute, primary being, 545; 
his eidetic logic and the plastic horizon of 
experience, 558; he relativized his con¬ 
ception of the world of pure essences by 
the motif of active and passive genesis, 
558; his transcendental phenomenological 
egology makes the knowledge of God de¬ 


pendent on the phenomenological self¬ 
interpretation of the transcendental ego 
560 (note), 561; his attack on Kant, 569; 
he calls the a priori forms of sensibility 
‘mythical constructions’; Kant thought 
transcendental truth accessible to the cog¬ 
nitive selfhood and unproblematicnl; this 
became Husserl’s basic problem; the ego’s 
transcendental synthesis is a hidden “ano¬ 
nymous” a-priori act and is made visible 
by phenomenological analysis, and also 
constitutes pre-theorctieal experience; the 
theoretical horizon encompasses all di¬ 
mensions of experience, and the reli¬ 
gious dimension; the latter becomes the 
immanent horizon of intentional pheno¬ 
mena constituted by a synthesis of the 
transcendental ego; truth is the adacqua- 
tio (he. coalescence) of the intended with 
the given; Husserl hypostatizes the hori¬ 
zon of theoretical truth, 570. 

—, III, he functionalistically misinter¬ 
prets the thing structure of reality as one 
of “regions” of the material sphere next to 
the sphere of functional-sensory quali¬ 
ties, spatial figures, etc.; on the so-called 
copy-theory, 54. 

Hutcheson, I, on the moral sense, 310; 
the power to distinguish what is good 
lies in the moral sentiment, 338; he re¬ 
placed the absolutism of individuality in 
Shaftesbury by the absolutism of law, 
characteristic of the rationalistic types of 
the Humanistic cosmonomic Idea, 463. 

Hyle, II, and morphe in Aristotle, 10. 

Hypostatization, I, Plato and Aristotle’s 
hypostatization of the theoretical activity 
of thought in its logical aspect as an im¬ 
mortal Ousia or substance; Thomas 
Aquinas accommodated this view to the 
doctrine of the church; the entire soul, 
characterized by the theoretical activity 
of thought, must be an immortal and pu¬ 
rely spiritual substance, 44; of the non- 
sensory psychical, logical, and post- 
logical functions of mental acts, 92; of 
“theoretical reason”, in Kant, as Archi¬ 
medean point, 107; of theoretical thought 
in the divine “Nous”, 122; in the concept 
“realism of values”, 136 (note); of the 
ethical function into the “homo noumc- 
non”, in Kant, 143; of the modern func¬ 
tional concept of law, in Leibniz, 202; of 
the concept “force” introduced into phy¬ 
sics- by Newton, 231; of the ego as a 
thinking substance, in Leibniz, 297; of the 
personality-ideal in Kant’s “god” as the 
postulate of the pure practical reason, 384; 
of the universal concept “ego” in Fichte, 
416; of practical reason in Fichte, 426; 
of “nature” in the science-ideal, 449; of 
the moral norm, 450; of the absolute and 
subjective ethical stream of life as “god”, 
in Fichte, 475. 

—, II, of reason in the metaphysical idea 
of being, 26; Parmenides hypostatized the 
relation of identity expressed by the co- 
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pula to be, 50; Malan accuses Dooye- 
weerd of hypostatizing a quantitative 
mode of being, 84; Realism and Christian 
Scholasticism hypostatized the univer- 
salia; universalia have intentional ab¬ 
stract existence in Scholasticism; No¬ 
minalism denied them any existence ex¬ 
cept “in mentc”, 386; universalia post 
rem, as symbols of reality; Realism; Tho- 
mistic realism is moderate; universalia 
ante rem in God’s mind, and in re in the 
world, 387; liypostatization of theoretical 
thought in immanence philosophy, 435; 
God as the hypostasis of the intellect, in 
Kant, 501; of theoretical thought in Hei¬ 
degger, 526; of the normative aspects 
into super-temporal ideas, 538; of the 
structure of human knowledge, 560; of 
theoretical truth, 561; of the theoretical 
synthesis, 562; of an abstract part of the 
temporal horizon to a transcendence, 564; 
the separation between faith and reason 
on the immanent standpoint reveals the 
hypostatization of synthetical thought, 
565; Kant’s hypostatization of “transcen¬ 
dental truth”, 569; of the horizon of 
transcendental-theoretical truth in Kant, 
and Husserl, 570; of the relative, 572; of 
the idea of truth to the absolute super¬ 
temporal Truth, 578; of the meaning-syn¬ 
thesis, 579; of the so-called transcendental 
consciousness in immanence philosoph¬ 
ical epistemology, 583. 

—, III, of deified theoretical thought as 
arclic of substance, 4; of substance as the 
coherence between physical phenomena 
since Descartes, 27; in critical realism, 
45, 46; in Oppeniieimer’s concept of the 
“immortal individuum” “life”, 167; of the 
rational-moral nature of man in Tlio- 
mism, of the Church and faith, 218; in 
post-Kantian transpcrsonalistic idealism, 
244, 246, 249; Litt rejects the hypostatis 
of an Ucberpcrson, a super personality, 
295; hypostatization of faith in Luther, 
513. 

Hypotheses non fingo, I, Newton’s 
adage, 337. 


f 

-I-, Pure Actual, II, in Husserl, 584. 

Idea, I, is a limiting concept referring to 
a totality not to be comprehended in the 
concept itself, 8 (note); the immanent 
Ideas of the inter-modal coherence of 
meaning, and of the meaning totality are 
transcendental limiting concepts, 21; 
ideas are symbols of reality in Leibniz, 
240; ideas are complex representations, 
distinct from sensible and spiritual im¬ 
pressions, in Locke, 264; simple and 
complex ideas, 265; the Idea is the - em¬ 
bodiment of the Humanistic personality 
ideal, Honigswald, 328, 329; Idea as 
“differential of consciousness” is to cla¬ 


rify the relation of the particular to the 
universal, in Mainon, 408; Hegel’s meta¬ 
physical idea, 500. 

—, II, and concept; basic transcenden¬ 
tal Idea; the presupposition of phil., 
4; in Kant the Idea is the origin of the 
being of what is, 19; the transcendental 
Idea of Christian phil., 25; the Idea in 
post-Kantian freedom Idealism, 26; Fich¬ 
te’s Idea as noumcnon, 27; in Neo-Kan¬ 
tianism, 27; Christian Cosmonomic Idea, 
30, 31; the Idea of meaning as the mode 
of being of creation, 32; transcendental 
Idea and concept of Gegenstand; the Idea 
of the homo noumcnon in Kant, 44; in 
the metaphysics of the mathematical 
science' ideal the transcendental Idea is 
a “Ding an sich”, 44; concept and modal 
Idea, 45; the number of theoretical ideas, 
45; Ideas depend on concepts in the 
foundational direction; concepts depend 
on Ideas in the transcendental direction, 
186, 187, 188; the Idea of development 
oriented to the personality-ideal in Kant, 
271; Id. of political development in Mon- 
tesquieu, 350. 

Idea legis, I, is the cosmonomic Idea of 
Christian philosophy, 93. 

Idealism, I, versus naturalism, 121; Leio-^ 
niz’ idealism is mathematical; of Greek 
thought, 122; Hegel’s absolute idealism, 
329; mathematical idealism and critical 
transcendentalism in. Maimon, 406; or- 
ganological idealism of Sciielling, 469. 
—, II, Hegel’s absolute Idealism, German 
Idealism yields to irrational historicism, 
19,20; idealistic metaphysics, 20; Kant’s 
transcendentalism and his idea of the 
noumenon, 187. 

Idealism, Critical, I, and the concept of 
the “transcendental subject of thought”, 
120 . 

Idealism, Organological, I, in Schel- 
ling, 469. 

Idea of Creation, I, objections to this 
term, 95. 

Idea of Humanity, The, I, in the Sturm 
and Drang, 454. 

Idea of Humanity, . II, in the Enlighten¬ 
ment, 358. 

Ideal Subject, I, in Immanence philoso¬ 
phy, 110. 

Ideal Types, III, of Max Weber, 171; they 
are no structural principles; and antique 
and medieval forms of “political life”, 
175; these ideas are useless in sociology, 
330. 

Identity, Principle of, I, in Fichte, 418. 

Identity, II, the relation of identity must 
not be absolutized, 461; our experience 
of identity, 500. 

—, III, and change as a metaphysical 
problem, 3, 4. 
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Illegal Act, II, in its primary meaning 
modus there is an analogy of energy-ef¬ 
fect in the factual juridical causality, 181. 

Illusion, I, the dialectical illusion, in 
Kant, arises when theoretical thought 
tries to attain the knowledge of the su- 
pra-cinpirical, 365. 

Image, II, an image of movement is ob¬ 
jective sensory, and requires a percept¬ 
ible reference, appealing to our intuition 
of movement, 100; psychical image, 375. 

Imaginary (number), II, function of num¬ 
ber, 171. 

Imagination, I, the creative power of 
psychological thoughts is imputed to the 
faculty of the imagination, by Hume, 294; 
productive imagination in Fichte, 427, 
428, 429, 430, 431; produces the non-ego 
in Fichte’s view, 434. 

—, II, and the intentional structures, 115, 
118, 121; and sensory experience of mo¬ 
tion, 168; and feeling in Classicism, 347; 
phantasms of sensory imagination arc in¬ 
tentional objects apart from the sensory 
objectivity of real things, 425; Kant: 
imagination and logical synthesis, 497; 
the transcendental imagination in Kant, 
513; productive, reproductive, synthetic- 
imagination, 514; Cusanus’ view; Hume; 
Kant, 515; productive imagination in 
Kant, the root of practical reason, a 
faculty of the soul ascribed to logical 
thought, 520, 521; Heidegger identifies 
imagination with Dasein; the pure finite 
selfhood is rooted in time, 524; the form¬ 
ative medium between the two stems of 
knowledge in Kant’s view, 525—529; 
Kant’s “pure imagination” links the two 
stems of knowledge, but is not their root, 
532; imagination and sensibility, 534; de¬ 
finition of Kant’s “pure imagination”, 
535. 

—, III, the copy theory of “naive realism”, 
35; empiricist atomistic view of sense im¬ 
pressions and perceptual images; the 
qualifying function of a thing dominates 
its objective perceptual image, 104, 105; 
an artist’s productive fantasy is founded 
in sensory imagination; a visual phan¬ 
tasm; an intentional visionary object; re¬ 
productive fantasy; in art; the fancied 
objective structure of a thing is a poten- 
tional structure capable of being repre¬ 
sented in a real thing, 113—116; the sen¬ 
sory function of the imagination, 115. 

Imago Dei, I, man was created by God as 
the. expression of His image, 4; the image 
of God was wiped out when man inten¬ 
ded to be something in himself, 4 (note). 
—, II, the supertemporal focus of all the 
aspects of creation, the fulness of mean¬ 
ing given in Christ, 30; the power in¬ 
herent in it, 248; and faith, 300. 

—, III, cannot be understood if the hu¬ 
man person in its kernel is conceived as 
a substance, 6; in a religious sense love 
is the fulfilment and radical unity of all 


temporal meaning, only found in the ima¬ 
go Dei revealed in Christ, 71. 

Immanence Philosophy, I, accepts the 
self-sufficiency of philosophical thought 
in accomplishing its task, i.c., the auto¬ 
nomy of reason, 12; it docs not reject the 
metaphysical way to what transcends 
human thought; classical imm. phil. was 
based on a metaphysical “priina philoso¬ 
phic”; rationalistic Imm, Phil, involves 
the attempt to overstep the boundaries of 
phil. thought in the idea of an absolute 
deified thought, viz., the “intellcclus 
archetypus”; Imm. Phil, does not neces¬ 
sarily imply the belief in the self-suffi¬ 
ciency of only logical thought; it varies 
from rationalism to modern logical posit¬ 
ivism and the irrationalistic phil. of life; 
modern existentialism, 13; Imm. Phil., 
taken in a narrow sense, views all reality 
as immanent in consciousness, breaking 
the bridge between an extra-mental “Ding 
an sich” and the functions of human 
consciousness, 14; immanence phil. in 
a wide sense is all philosophy that seeks 
its Archimedean point in philoso¬ 
phic thought itself; on this standpoint 
there is a current which stresses the 
purely theoretical character of philoso¬ 
phy; the theoretical is only one of the 
many aspects from which we may view 
the cosmos, although it is the only one 
from which we can really grasp the cos¬ 
mos in the view of totality; but this 
school of phil. also brings to the fore 
the self-sufficiency of “transcendental 
thought” as its Archimedean point; the 
theoretical cosmos is the creation of phi- 
los. thought, 14; religious and "weltan- 
schauliche” convictions cannot claim re¬ 
cognition in the domain of philosophy; 
this is the neutrality postulate; it is de¬ 
fended by Ricicert and Theodor Litt, 
a.o.; the inner problematic situation of 
immanence philosophy; the choice of this 
standpoint requires philosophy to trans¬ 
cend the limits of phil. thought, 15; the 
necessary religious transcending in the 
choice of the immanence standpoint; this 
choice is not an act of a “transcendental 
subject of thought”, because this “sub¬ 
ject” is merely an abstract concept; it is 
a religious act of the full self which 
transcends the diversity of the modal as¬ 
pects; this choice of the immanence 
standpoint is a choice of position in an 
idolatrous sense, 20; Rickert’s assertion 
“if we are able to determine the bound¬ 
aries of thought through thinking, we 
must also be able to exceed these limits” 
contains an overt contradiction on the 
immanence standpoint, 22 (note); on this 
standpoint Ricicert lacks an appreciation 
of the transcendence of our selfhood, 23; 
immanence phil. stands and falls with 
the dogma of the autonomy of theoretical 
thought, 35; imm. phil. seeks the starting 
point for the theoretical synthesis in 
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theoretical reason 45; such synthesis can 
he performed with each of the aspects; 
the process invariably amounts to the ab- 
sohitization of n special synthetically 
grasped modal aspect; this is the source 
of many “-isms”, 40; in Greek and scho¬ 
lastic metaphysics the concept of “being” 
as an “analogical unity” lies at the basis 
of the diversity of aspects, 47; “-isms” in 
“pure” mathematics, and in ethics, aes¬ 
thetics and theology, 48. 

—, II, immanence philosophy subjectively 
eliminates the cosmic time-order and ab¬ 
solutizes theoretical thought, 8; Meaning 
is distinguished from reality in Imma¬ 
nence Phil., 25, 26; the metaphysical 
idea of being in Iinm. Phil., 26; Imm. 
Phil, never posited the problem of the 
cosmic order of succession of modal 
spheres, 49; its unmethodical treatment 
of the coherence between the normative 
aspects, 49; Imm. Phil, was incapa¬ 
ble of positing the problem of concept 
formation correctly, 50; its form-matter 
scheme, its theory of phenomenon and 
nouinenon; its concept of a psycho-phy¬ 
sical world, 50; its hypostasis of theore¬ 
tical thought, 435; and of the intellect in 
Kant, 501 (note); the hypostasis of the 
so-called transcendental consciousness, 
583. 

Immortality, I, of the rational soul, in 
Thomas, 44. 

Impersonal Attitude, I, of philosophic 
reflection criticized by Existentialism, 
170. 

In-Actualization, III, if the objective 
qualification of a thing is no longer oper¬ 
ative owing to changed historical circum¬ 
stances, we speak of in-actualization of 
the qualifying function; a medieval castle 
may become a museum; there is a dis¬ 
tinction to be made between the objective 
reality of a thing and the subjective ac¬ 
tualization of its qualifying function in 
the subj.-object-relation, 143, 146, 147; 
the shift in a thing’s destination is ex¬ 
clusively concerned with the actualiza¬ 
tion relation, 148; the biotic function is 
necessarily included in the subject-object 
relation of a thing both in the opening 
and in the actualization relation, 149; 
things function in the biotic aspect in 
their own typical structure; only then 
can their qualifying normative object 
function be actualized; such things be¬ 
long to the objective human environ¬ 
ment; by actualizing their objective des-. 
tination man enriches his own existence, 
150; the actualization of a book structure, 
152; books broaden our horizon, 153. 

Incapsulated Structure, III, its internal 
operational sphere, and its external en- 
kaptic sphere, ordered by the operational 
sphere of the higher structure, 696. 

Incertitude, III, Heisenberg’s concept of 


inccrt., 643 (note); Bohr’s relation of in¬ 
certitude, 715, 726, 727. 

Incarnation, II, in the perspective hori¬ 
zon of experience we become aware of 
the fulness of meaning only in the light 
of the Divine Revelation. For this reason, 
as the fulness of God’s Revelation, Christ 
came into the flesh, 561. 

Indifference, II, is an attitude of feeling, 
as is also interest, 117. 

Individual and Group, II, in the question 
about the great personalities of history, 
245. 

Individualism, III, sociological individu¬ 
alism absolutizes the inter-individual re¬ 
lationships, cf. Hoboes, 182, 183; Polos, 
Tlirasymachos, Kallikles, were indivi¬ 
dualists, 199. 

Individuality, I, is “specificity in na¬ 
ture”, in Kant, 387; true reality is in the 
irrational depths of individuality, ac¬ 
cording to Hamann, 453; the conception 
of individuality in the Sturm and Drang 
period, 454; is the result of a metaphy¬ 
sical actus individuationis in which time 
acquires individual points of concentra¬ 
tion, according to Fichte, 474; natural 
individuality must be annihilated by the 
individual spirit in the historical pro¬ 
cess, in Fichte, 478; can only he under¬ 
stood from the individual communities, 
479; subjective individuality cannot exist 
unless it is bound to a supra-individual 
order, 493. 

—, II, historical individuality, 194; in¬ 
dividual causality in Rickert, 254; in¬ 
dividual historical totality in J. F. Her¬ 
der’s Idcen, 272; in primitive societies, 
273; the task of individual talent, 275; 
apart from the anticipatory meaning co¬ 
herence historical individuality is an 
apeiron, 276; the individuality of the 
members of a primitive community, 320; 
indiv. as an apeiron when primacy is 
ascribed to the form-motive in Greek 
metaphysics, 418, 419; in Kant individu¬ 
ality belongs to the sensory matter of 
experience, 420; it is empirically deter¬ 
mined, 421; individuality in Neo-Kan¬ 
tianism originates from the “matter” of 
experience; it occurs only once in this 
definite place in (sensory) space and 
time; it is empirical uniqueness related 
to values, 421; if, with Kant, individual¬ 
ity belongs to the sensory matter of ex¬ 
perience, it can have no functions in the 
modal law spheres, and remains an apei¬ 
ron, 422; in Sciieler individuality is the 
absolute requisite in the concrete essen¬ 
tial structure of experience, and is eleva¬ 
ted above the law, 591. 

—, III, an inconstant individuality struc¬ 
ture is found in works of art belonging 
to music, poetry, drama, 110—116; the 
individuality of a sculpture has an ob¬ 
jective historical nuclear type; the inner 
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articulation of its geno-type; its pheno¬ 
type, 121; individual man in primitive 
societies, 194; individualism aceordiing 
to Spann, 239; there exist no “indivi¬ 
duals” hut only members of the body of 
the human race, according to Kuyper, 
247 (note), 248. 

Individuality Structures, I, eliminated 
in the classical Humanistic science ideal, 
84, and the continuity postulate, 555. 

—, II, this structure is not at all that of 
the metaphysical “substance” founded on 
an absolutized Gcgcnstand relation, 11, 
419. 

—, III, specific structures of time; dur¬ 
ation of things, events, etc.; in genetic 
processes; opening-process; inorganic, 
organic, feeling, logical analysis, form¬ 
ative activity (culture); actualization of 
potentialities in the human body, 78; 
structures of individuality belong to the 
lawsidc; have no real duration; theore¬ 
tically knowabie; factual duration of a 
thing depends on its individuality struc¬ 
ture, 79; the internal structural principle 
determines the subjective or objective in¬ 
dividuality of the whole as the typical 
law of individuality; a unity of order in 
the modal diversity of its aspects; the 
confusion in modern biological systema- 
tisin; taxon, phylon, isogenon, “reinc 
Linie”, 80; classifieatory and typological 
methods in psychology and psychiatry, 
81; Weder’s ideal-typical method; typo¬ 
logical concepts in jurisprudence, 82; 
genera or radical types; kingdoms, 83, 84; 
animal behaviour and vegetative reaction; 
protozoa, infusiora; animal psychology 
and behaviourism, 85, 80, 87; the denomi¬ 
nator of comparison of radical types, 87; 
the human body, 87,88,89; secondary radi¬ 
cal types, 89,90; leading and foundational 
function of a structural whole, 90; the 
anticipatory structure, 91; interlacements 
of different individuality structures may 
be combined into a typically qualified 
form-totality or they may be not thus com¬ 
bined, 92; structural interlacements find 
expression in special individuality-types 
distinct from those belonging to the irre¬ 
ducible inner structure of the whole; in¬ 
terlacements are necessary for the real¬ 
ization of the inner nature of a thing; na¬ 
tural and unnatural interlacements; para¬ 
sitical forms of symbiosis are natural to 
one of the interlaced individuals, unna¬ 
tural to the internal structure of the 
other, 93; geno-types within the radical 
type “animal”; sub-types; every genetic 
viewpoint pre-supposcs these individual¬ 
ity structures; structures arc not subject 
to genesis and evolution, their realization 
in changing individuals; ideo varia¬ 
tions (mutations) give rise to hitherto 
unrealized genotypes; every phylon pre¬ 
supposes radical and genotypes, 94; the 
cosmic plastic horizon determines the in¬ 
ner nature of all individual totalities 


which arc subject to genesis and decay; 
the older Darwinistic evolutionism con¬ 
strued a gapless continuity in its mecha¬ 
nistic system of phylogenetic series; Dar¬ 
win’s and Haeckel’s conception has been 
rejected; but modern evolutionism still 
believes that the biotic, the psychical and 
the so-called “mental” aspects of tem¬ 
poral reality have originated from phy¬ 
sico-chemical constellations in a process 
of continuous evolution; the philosophi¬ 
cal implications of evolutionism; the dis¬ 
coveries of palaeontology; the facts of 
embryology; Haeckel’s "biogcnelic basic 
law”; the interpretation of the so-called 
“blood reaction”, 95; classifications in 
biology based on the distinction between 
radical, geno-, and plieno-typcs, geno¬ 
type has two meanings (note), 96; struc¬ 
tural type und subjective (or objective) 
individuality; the identity of the whole 
is retained throughout all transformation 
of a thing within its “accidental” proper¬ 
ties; this identity must be both a-typic- 
ally individual and in conformity with 
its internal structural principle; this lin¬ 
den tree is interlaced with my garden 
(variability type), 97; the individual 
identity of this tree is based on the struc¬ 
turally determined individual whole, not 
vice versa, 98; there are individuality 
structures in the micro-world that arc 
not objectified in the macroscopic per¬ 
ceptional world of naive experience, 98; 
there arc no original types of individual¬ 
ity in the prc-pliysical spheres, 99; the 
structure of atoms and molecules contra¬ 
dicts the positivist thesis that they arc 
fictitious; because they can be made 
visible, 99; Ding an sich; modern wave- 
mechanics and the old rigid corpuscles; 
and “Wellenpakctc”, 100; the thing struc¬ 
ture expresses itself especially in its lead¬ 
ing function, 105; structural principles do 
not depend on the genesis of individuals 
in which they are realized; these prin¬ 
ciples are a-priori; but our knowledge of 
them is not a-priori, 106; there are na¬ 
tural things qualified by a structural ob¬ 
ject-function: e.g., ant hills, birds’ nests, 
honey combs, spiders’ webs, beaver dams 
etc.; they are objectively qualified by a 
typical animal-psychical function depen¬ 
dent on the animal’s subjectivity for its 
actualization; they have no independent 
radical type, only a secondary type; they 
arc not merely prc-biotic structures, 107; 
their typical nature cannot be ascribed 
to an independent “substance”; their na¬ 
ture is meaning; mineral formations pro¬ 
duced by the protoplasm of rhizopods; 
the Si 0 2 formations of radiolaria, 108; 
the reality of a thing is a continuous pro¬ 
cess of realization, 109; Praxiteles’ Her¬ 
mes is an objective thing structure; rela¬ 
tively constant; but music, etc., have an 
inconstant individuality structure; books, 
etc., signify the lingual or the aesthetic 
structure; there is an art of performance 
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in connection with music, drama, etc.; 
gramophones; there is a secondary ra¬ 
dical type: works of art, 110; a sculpture 
is an interlacement between a subjective 
material structure (marble) and an aes¬ 
thetically qualified objective structure; 
the biotic function in a sculpture, 111; 
implied in its objective sensory percep¬ 
tibility; there arc abstract sculptural ar¬ 
tefacts, 112; the Abbild-relation; the ar¬ 
tist’s aesthetic conception ;Rickert’s view 
rejected, 113; the latent objective acs- 
thetical function of a natural thing and 
the subject-object relation; the observer’s 
task of deepening his own natural aes¬ 
thetic vision, 114; the thing structure has 
no meaning, apart from its acsthetical 
totality; the merely intentional character 
of an object of fantasy; Praxiteles has 
projected his Hermes as a merely inten¬ 
tional visionary object, 115; the sensory 
image of the Hermes is an intentional 
visionary object bound to the plastic ho- 
hizon; the sculpture’s reality is the re¬ 
presentation of the fancied thing struc¬ 
ture; it is not the aesthetic objectific¬ 
ation of the aesthetic subject function of 
the artist; it can only function in an in¬ 
tentional aesthetic subj.-object relation, 
11G; the organic vital function is impli¬ 
citly intended in the artist’s productive 
fantasy, and this intention is realized in 
the thing, viz. the statue, 117; the typical 
foundational function of this sculpture; 
this is not the marble, 118; marble is a 
phenotype of an original genotype of in¬ 
organic matter; the sensory objectified 
fantasy form is not the typical substra¬ 
tum of the sculpture; the marble is a: 
dunamei on, 119; the marble is a bare 
material for the aesthetic expression; the 
sculpture’s objective sensory image is not 
original but representational; the artist’s 
plastic activity is an original free form¬ 
ation pointing beyond the sensory as¬ 
pect; the sensory figure is anticipatory; 
the sculpture has a typical historical 
foundational function, 120; the nuclear 
type of individuality of the statue is its 
objective historical structural function; 
the inner articulation of its genotype: 
plastic work of art; pictorial, mimic, 
sculptural types; sculptured figures and 
deities; phenotypes: marble, bronze, etc.; 
style is a typical historical analogy in 
aesthetic structures; there is no style in 
nature; free art is not enclosed in an en : 
kaptic structural whole lacking aesthetic 
qualification, 121; the term “radical 
type” used in a modified sense with res¬ 
pect to products of human formation; 
music, literature, 122; .classification of 
fine arts; interlacement of natural and 
aesthetic structures, 123; marble is an 
aggregate, the work of art is an unbreak¬ 
able non-homogeneous whole determined 
by its inner structural law; marble is a 
variability type of calcium carbonate 
forming a homogeneous aggregate; its 


cultural form in a statue is not homoge¬ 
neous, 124; the marble’s physico-chemi¬ 
cal processes are directed by the artist’s 
technique in an anticipatory way to the 
aesthetic expression without being des¬ 
troyed; this figure is enkapsis; there 
should be no dualism, 125; the artist has 
to open the natural structure of his ma¬ 
terial through the aesthetic structure of 
his work, 12G; the terms “form" and 
“matter”; a variability type points to an 
enkapsis of structural principles, * 127; 
there is an irreversablc foundational re¬ 
lationship between the natural and the 
aesthetically qualified thing structures, 
128; the wood of a piece of furniture in 
a tree; when sawn to planks the wood 
displays a secondary natural structure, 
129; its ontic status is not on a level 
with that of, e.g., the shell of a molusc., 
130; the physico chemical properties 
have been put under the guidance of 
the vital function in a living tree; re¬ 
sulting in a variability type of wood; 
planks are semi-manufactured material 
as the foundation of the structure of 
furniture; semi-products have no lead¬ 
ing function, 131, 132; different materials 
may be utilized in the same chair, etc.; 
their inner structure remains distinct 
from the internal structure of the chair; 
its pre-technical modi have only an anti¬ 
cipating type of individuality; e.g. nume¬ 
rical and spatial relations; physico-che¬ 
mical properties; the technical project; 
subjective and objective functions, 133; 
weight, bearing power suit its typical ob¬ 
jective destination; a chair is a seat: a 
biotic characteristic; a cultural need of 
man, 134; subject-object relations arc ty¬ 
pical anticipations; logic modus; impli¬ 
cit pre-theoretical analysis; explicit theo¬ 
retical analysis; its sensory perceptible 
traits are implicitly conceived in an anti¬ 
cipatory sense; the general idea of the 
word chair does not exceed the naive 
concept, 135; the individual identity of 
the parts of a chair cannot be essential 
to that of the whole; a dog’s use of a 
chair is without awareness of its struc¬ 
tural meaning; at least if man is civilized 
he realizes this meaning, 137; the geno¬ 
type furniture; their leading function is 
social; free and applied (or bound) art; 
handwork served as the historical occa¬ 
sion for the rise of independent plastic 
art, 138; mass production, bad taste and 
the pursuit of gain and architecture a 
work of architecture is bound to the 
structure of the building, as a social cul¬ 
tural object; the aesthetic aspect is sub¬ 
ordinate to the social function, 140; 
furniture style has a bound character; 
Louis XIV style, 141, 142; useful objects 
belong to the radical type of the kingdom 
of historically founded, objectively and 
socially qualified utensils; the difference 
between a thing’s structural destination 
and our subjective end in using it; an 
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antique shawl may be used as a wall 
decoration; inactualization, 143; historic¬ 
ally founded social things are not always 
usable for any subject; a wedding ring, 
a throne, etc., have a subjective indivi¬ 
dualization Of their objective destination; 
this individualization may be symbolic¬ 
ally indicated by initials, etc.; an altar, 
chapel, temple, crucifix, rosary have an 
objective destination for worship (a 
pistic qualifying function); in a museum 
they more or less continue to. express 
their societal pistic destination, 144; but 
their objective reality is strange to us 
unless we sympathise with the group that 
used them, 145; in the subject-object re¬ 
lation we must distinguish between the 
objective empirical reality of things and 
the subjective actualization of their ob¬ 
jective qualifying function; the prefer¬ 
ence for antique furniture; old shawls, 
armours, weapons preserved for decor¬ 
ation or for their historical interest; pa¬ 
trician Amsterdam houses; medieval cast¬ 
les, 146; a shift in their objective des¬ 
tination; i.e. this destination has been in- 
actualized, it is no longer in operation; 
the disappearance of knighthood; the 
preservation of knightly attire; their ob¬ 
jective qualification remains; but their 
social destination can no longer be ac¬ 
tualized, 147; the three figures in the 
subject-object relation: intentional repre¬ 
sentation; unfolding; actualization; the 
shift in the objective destination is only 
a shift in the subject-object relation but 
does not affect the original structure, is 
only concerned with the actualization re¬ 
lation; the shift occurs from the qualify¬ 
ing to the historical or aesthctical func¬ 
tion; pageants, plays, with medieval at¬ 
tire; this kind of use is bound to their 
original structure, 148; a thing’s structure 
expresses itself in the order of modal¬ 
ities; the biotic function is necessarily 
included in the subject-object-relation, in 
the unfolding and in the actualization 
process, 149; our sense perception of 
things pre-supposes the biotic stimulation 
of our visual nerves; things function in 
their own typical structure; the unfold¬ 
ing relation; human environment; by 
actualizing things with an objective 
normative function man enlarges his en¬ 
vironment and frees it from its static de¬ 
pendence on the physical-chemical func¬ 
tions given in nature; nothing can affect 
our sense organs (in the subject-object- 
relation) which does not itself function 
subjectively or objectively in the biotic 
modality; things function here in their 
own typical structure, 150; a reading 
book contains the intentional conception 
of its author signified in an objective 
thing-structure; differentiation of this 
type depends on the nature of the ideas 
and conceptions signified (literary, scien¬ 
tific, musical content) ; variability-types 
of books; the structure of a book has a 


cultural foundation and a- symbolical 
leading function, 151; Aristotle’s failure 
to explain the structure of a book, 152, 
153; genetic and existential structures, 
174; cf. Sociology. 

Individualization, Subjective, III, of his¬ 
torically founded social things: a throne; 
a wedding-ring; an altar, etc., 144. 

Industrial Life, Modern, III, was indi¬ 
vidualistic and mercilessly capitalistic, 
595. 

Inertia, II, is a.kinematical concept, 99; 
principle of Galilei, 100. 

Infallible Church, III, of Rome, in 
Thomas’ view, as the interpreter of na¬ 
tural law and the limits of the State’s 
competence, 221. 

Infant Baptism, III, is based on the 
Covenant, 541. 

Initation Rites, III, of a primitive cult 
community which is guided by the na¬ 
tural family structure, 362. 

Initiative, II, human initiative in histo¬ 
ry, according to Wells, 270 (note). 

Innate Ideas, I, in Descartes; are pre¬ 
sent at birth, according to Regius, 222; 
are dormant virtual representations in 
Leibniz, 237; rejected by Locke, 264. 

—, II, according to Descartes, and to 
Husserl, 584. 

Innate Human Rights, II, this theme was 
conceived by Locke, and expanded by 
Rousseau; it gave Western culture a ra¬ 
tionalistic-individualistic form, 357; the 
theory of personality rights was derived 
from that of innate human rights, 413. 

Innere Sprachform, II in the theory of 
W. von Humboldt; it is the formative law 
of the structure of linguistic signifying, 
222 . 

I-ness, I, shares in the Archimedean 
point, 59 j is rooted in a spiritual com¬ 
munity directed to the Divine Thou, 60. 
—, II, the I-ness is a formal concept, in 
Kant, 502, 503. 

—, III, Aug. Brunner’s view, 6; the meet¬ 
ing of I and Thou, 781. 

Infinite, I, the doctrine of the infinite 
in Cusanus, 200. 

Infinitude, I, and the Renaissance; in 
Leibniz; in Bruno; and man, in Cusanus, 
194; of nature glorified by Bruno, 199; 
actual infinitude of the monads, in Leib¬ 
niz, 255. 

Influxus Physicus, I, in Descartes, 219. 

Infusioria, III, their psychical qualific¬ 
ation, 85, 8G, 87; they have dissimilar nu¬ 
clei; each of them has two nuclei, a 
generative and a somaticai nucleus, 722. 

Insect Larvae, III, 774. 
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Institutional Church, III, is a real or¬ 
ganized community, with four offices, 
r»20; qualified by faith, and with a typi¬ 
cal historical foundation, 521; a temporal 
institution according to I)r, A. Kuyper, 
520; the mother of our faith, 535; tem¬ 
poral church and Kingdom of Heaven are 
identified by Soiim, 552. 

Institutional Ideas, III, function as 
structural principles in society, accord¬ 
ing to M. Hauiuou; they influence all in¬ 
dividuals through the elite, 189. 

Institutional School of Law, III, was 
founded by Hauiuou, 189. 

Institutions, III, definition, 187; second¬ 
ary institutions, 188; there are instituti¬ 
onal and non-institutional communities; 
Church and State, 189; the institutional 
church is confessional, not national, ac¬ 
cording to Dr. A. Kuyper, 540; natural 
institutions and differentiated organized 
communities are interwoven, 058. 

Integration, II, cultural integration, 244; 
and differentiation in History; Durk- 
iieim, 200, 390, 397. 

—, III, integration theory of Smend critic¬ 
ized by Kelsen, 200 (note); horizontal 
integration brought about by organized 
industrial groups, 594, 

Integrationsleiire, III, and the dialect¬ 
ical cultural scientific method, 387. 

Intellectus Arciihtypus, I, is absolute 
deified thought, comprising the fulness 
of being in a purely logical sense, 13; the 
rationalistic metaphysics that distingui¬ 
shed arclie and Archimedean point, ab¬ 
solutized the logical aspect of actual 
thought only in the Arche as the Intel¬ 
lectus Archctypus, 20; in Kant it is de¬ 
rived from Leibniz, 301. 

—, II, in Kant, 420; in Leibniz the in¬ 
tellectus archctypus chooses from the pos¬ 
sible to create the actual, 512. 

Interests, II, a general concept in Yon 
Jhering, 401. 

Interests, Theory of, II, this theory was 
introduced by R. von Jiiering, 400. 

Interlacements, III, natural and unna¬ 
tural interlacements; interlacements are 
necessary for the realization of the inner 
nature of a thing, 93; interlacement of 
affections in the family: national feeling, 
feeling of social standing, feeling for the 
church, etc., 295. 

International, III, international rela¬ 
tions and the “sacred egotism” of the 
separate states, 59G; international trade 
is founded in traffic, 061; international 
law is an inter-communal legal order, 
601. 

Interpenetration (psychical), II, of mo¬ 
dal retrocipations of feeling, 169. 

Interpretation (legal), II, of legal states 


of affairs is law-making, if done by a 
competent organ, 138. 

Intrusion (cultural), II, Western intru¬ 
sion in underdeveloped cultures, 260. 

Intuition, I, of the essence, Wescnsscliau, 
in Husserl, 213; was a faculty of the 
cogito, the basis of all mathematical 
proof, in Locke, 270; and feeling in 
Fichte, 444; intellectual intuition, in 
S cue lung’s view, 471. 

—, II, according to Kant space and time 
arc forms of intuition, 12, 96; of original 
movement, 99; movement intuition needs 
no sensory perceptible system of refer¬ 
ence, but requires its cohcrenccc with 
static space intuition, 100; intuitive insight 
into retribution replaced by analogical 
concepts, 132; in Immanence Phil, intui¬ 
tion is either inner certainty of feeling, or 
a superior rational organ, or the immediate 
evidence of truth, 430; intuition is the 
bottom layer of the logical function which 
is in continuous contact with all the as¬ 
pects of our own reality; it exceeds the 
logic, function; it cannot be theoretically 
isolated; it is a cosmic intuition of time, 
473; cosmic intuition and selfhood, and 
cosmological consciousness of self; theo¬ 
retical intuition, 473; intuitive self-re¬ 
flexion on the modalities and theoretical 
synthesis; the I-ncss is the central point 
of reference in our cosmic experience; 
intuition does not transcend time; it re¬ 
mains at rest (in the naive attitude) in 
the systasis of the datum; Erleben and 
Hineinlcbcn, 474; conscious Erleben is 
the temporal basic layer of all cognition; 
non-intuitive knowledge cannot exist; 
Yolkelt contrasts logical necessity with 
intuitive certainly, 475; he thinks he can 
analyse intuition psychologically; he has 
no insight in the subject-object relation; 
he seems to hold logical intuition some¬ 
thing radically different from moral, acs- 
thetical and faith intuition, 476; he dis¬ 
tinguishes two types of certainty; his 
definition of intuition; of experience; his 
sensualism; difference between expe¬ 
rience and animal awareness of sensa¬ 
tions; his Kantian prejudices, 477; Vol- 
kelt restricts experience to sensory im¬ 
pressions; intuition enters into the cos¬ 
mic stream of time; objectivity; the sen¬ 
sory subj.-obj. relation; a sensory im¬ 
pression is intentional and objective; a 
“pure sensation” is an idle phantasm; in¬ 
tuition moves to and fro between theo¬ 
retical analysis and Gegenstand to unite 
them in an inter-modal synthesis, 478; 
trough intuition deepened thought is able 
to analyse the Gegenstand; its reference 
to the religious root, in transcendental 
reflection; intuition is a transcendental 
condition of the cognitive meaning syn¬ 
thesis; we can have an Idea, not a con¬ 
cept of it; in theoretical thought our 
theoretic intuition is actualized in the 
synthesis of meaning as insight; a deep- 
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cning of pre-theoretical intuition; the 
pre-thcorclical .and tlic theoretical con¬ 
sciousness of self, 479; sub-human crea¬ 
tures are cxtatically absorbed by their 
temporal existence; man’s selfhood en¬ 
ters cnstatically into the temporal cos¬ 
mic coherence; intuition is not a myste¬ 
rious non-logical faculty; Schilling's 
view of the intuition of men of genius; 
“intellectual intuition”; Bergson on in¬ 
tuition; analytic thought is adaptation to 
biological matter; science is merely tech¬ 
nically useful to man; intuition he calls 
an immediate subjective psychical em¬ 
pathy, 480; penetrating with intellectual 
sympathy into the duree; Bergson psy¬ 
chologizes intuition; his “fluid con¬ 
cepts”, 481; his metaphysical absolu- 
tization, 482; analysis cannot do with¬ 
out intuitive insight; H. Poincare; men 
of genius and intuition; can they in¬ 
tuitively grasp a state of affairs without 
the aid of the analytical function? intui¬ 
tion and the instinct; intuition of genui- 
ses is not infallible; it also has to dis¬ 
tinguish and to identity logically; the 
free direction of our attention to abstract 
modal states of affairs is typical for theo¬ 
retical intuition, 483; Weierstrasz’ dis¬ 
covery of the general theory of functions 
and intuition; Riemann’s contribution to 
this theory; theoretical intuition, 484; 
pre-thcoretieal intuition and analysis, 
485; Intuition in Rieiil; and thought in 
the cogito, 519. 

Intuitive Knowledge, I, is not found in 
theoretical metaphysics, according to 
Kant, 350. 

—> III, and symbolical knowledge, 145. 

Invention, I, in the logic of Petrus Ra¬ 
mus, 198. 

Inventions and Discoveries, II, arc with¬ 
out historical consequences if they are 
not generally accepted, 259. 

Invisible Church, III, and sacramental 
hierarchy in Roman Catholicism, 217; in¬ 
visible church as the corpus mysticum 
whose Head is Christ, 234-; and the visi¬ 
ble church, 509; its temporal manifesta¬ 
tion in the Church Institution, 522. 

Ionian Thinkers, I, deified the matter 
motive of the ever flowing stream of 
life; they did not distinguish the physical 
from the mental sphere, and held matter 
to be animated, 26. 

—, II, their reflection on justice found 
retribution as its essence; Heraclitus; 
Pythagoras; Parmenides, 132. 

Ipsen, Guenther, II, 

Spracliphilosopliie dor Gegenwart, 222, 
224. 

•—, II, opposes Husserl’s “pure grammar” 
which cancels language itself, 224. 


Irrational IIistoricism, II, came after 
German Idealism, 19, 20. 

Irrationalism, I, absolutizes the factual 
side of time, 28; considers the “theore¬ 
tical order” as a falsification of “true 
reality”, 110; in Litt’s view, 148; in the 
second phenomenological trend (W. Dil- 
tiiey), 214; in Fichte’s third period, 451; 
of IIamann; in J. F. Herder’s philosophy 
of feeling; in the philosophy of the Sturm 
and Drang, 453; aesthetical; the morality 
of genius; Schiller’s view of the beauti¬ 
ful soul; in Sciielling, 405; irrational¬ 
ism reduces the true order to a function 
of an individual subject; the philosophy 
of life, 406; philosophical irrationalism 
is rooted in the Gegenstand relation, and 
sanctions antinomy, 467. 

—, II, of Herder’s personality ideal, 272; 
of the Historical School, 270. 

Irrationalistic Phenomenology, I, phe¬ 
nomenology in Heidegger, 53; personal¬ 
ity ideal in Fichte, 480; ethics of E. 
Brunner, 519. 

Insight, II, and analysis, in Poincar6, 


Isogenon, III, in biology, 81. 

I-Tiiou-We, I, in a spiritual community, 
and the Divine Thou, 00. 

I-Tiiou, II, I-Tliou-relalion versus imper¬ 
sonal relations, in Gogarten and Burer, 
143; I-Thou-relation and impersonal I-it- 
relation are dialectically opposed by Aal- 
ders and Brunner, 159; in Sciieler, 590. 

Iver, R. M. Mac, III, 

Community, 177. 

I-We-Relation, II, is religious, and im¬ 
plied in the I-Thou-relation to God, 160. 


J 

Jacobi, I, his philosophy of feeling strong¬ 
ly influenced Fichte, 451; lie was a typical 
representative of the German Sturm und 
Drang; there was true enthusiasm and 
optimism of the “Deed”, 452; their philo¬ 
sophy was irrationalistic; their philoso¬ 
phy of life culminated in the demand for 
subjective ethical freedom; freedom 
against every rule, authority, compulsion, 
dependence, freedom of feeling, 453; Ja¬ 
cobi taught that the “unconditioned 
Being” could not be demonstrated theo¬ 
retically, but only felt immediately by 
emotional faith; he did not restrict tlic 
truth value of immediate feeling to sense 
perceptions, but considered the certainty 
of supra-sensory belief as the second 
basic form of immediate feeling; he iden¬ 
tified feeling with naive experience, 458; 
he opposes “emotional faith to the under¬ 
standing: “Heathen with the head, Chris¬ 
tian with the heart”; he found true Chris¬ 
tianity in the postulates of the Human- 
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istic personality.ideal: belief in the per¬ 
sonality of God, in moral freedom and 
autonomy, and in the immortality of hu¬ 
man personality, 459; he could never re¬ 
cognize the value of Fichte's “doctrine of 
science”, 460, 

Jacoiisohn, H., II, on Aktionsartcn (cha¬ 
racter and aspect of verbs), 126. 

Jaeger, F. M., Ill, 

Lectures on the Principles of Symmetry, 
705. 

Jaeger, Werner, III, 

Aristoteles, 13, 14. 

—, III, on Aristotle’s “Metaphysics” and 
its earlier and later conceptions, 13,14. 

James, W,, II, on analytical economy, 123. 

Jandun, John oe, I, 

Defensor Pacis, 188. 

—, I, introduced the process of seculari¬ 
zation in Nominalism, 188. 

—, III, an Avcrroist Nominalist; grounded 
the authority of the state and legislation 
in the general will of united individuals, 
224; appealed to the idea of an organism 
to defend the desirability of intermediary 
corporations between the citizen and the 
state, mitigating State absolutism, 236. 

Janensicy, I, 

Lavater, 454. 

Jaspers, Karl, I, 

Psychologic der Wcltanschauungcn, 126. 
—, I, “philosophy gave impulses, drew 
up tables of values, made human life 
meaningful and purposive, ...gave a view 
of life and the world”; prophetic philo¬ 
sophy, 125; his theory of possible life- 
and-world-views is a “Psychology of the 
Life and world views”, 126. 

Jansenists, I, the Janscnists of Port 
Royal accepted Cartesianism as an exact 
method of thinking and supposed they 
could find an inner affinity between 
Descartes’ founding all knowledge in 
self-consciousness and the Idea of God, 
and Augustinus “Dcuin et animam scire 
volo”, 196, 223. 

Jellema, D., II, 

Dooyewecrd and Hartmann, 51. 

Jellineic, Georg, II, 

System der subj. offcntl. Rcehtc, 402; 
cf. 410; 

—, II, legal power or competence, a self¬ 
restriction of political power, 70; a sub¬ 
jective right of a sovereign to the juri¬ 
dical obedience of citizens; he promotes 
legal duty to an object, 402. 

—, HI, 

Allgemeine Staatslehre, 400, 432. 

—, III, considers the unity of an organ¬ 
ized community as a category of con¬ 
sciousness, 241; he tried to combine the 
antithetical conceptions of the State of 
the juridical and the sociological school, 
385; his dualistic theory of the State, 400; 


lie detected the weak spot in the theory 
of the purposes of the State; opposed the 
introduction of political postulates in the 
theory of the State; he conceives of an 
organized community as a “purposive 
unity” in a socio-psychological sense; he 
defines the State according to its aims in 
a subjectivistic individualistic way; he 
confounds the ideas about the external 
extent of the State’s task with the struc¬ 
tural principle of the State, 432; Kelsen’s 
“normological” theory resulted in the 
theoretical negation of State and law, 433. 

Jelly-fish, III, their medusas, 649. 

Jerusalem, I, sociology of thought, 165. 

Jesus, I, In Fichte Jesus is the imme¬ 
diate individual revelation of the Idea of 
God in the appearance, 492, 

Jiiering, Rudolph von, II, 

Geist des romischen Rechtes, 124, 125, 
400, 401; . 
cf. 141, 277. 

—, II, the legal order of a body politic is 
the whole of law; he eradicates the sub¬ 
ject-object relation and the boundaries 
between subjective right and competence, 
401; on the difference between subjective 
right and reflexive permission, 404, 

Joint Family, III, or extended family, 
305; the patriarchal joint family, 350; the 
joint family interlaces different indivi¬ 
duality structures in an intra-communal 
sense, and is founded in some power- 
formation closely bound to biotic con¬ 
ditions, 349; the joint family and the 
sib, in Grosse, 359. 

Jordan, P., Ill, 

Quantumphysikalischc Bemerkungen zur 
Biologic und Psychologic, 643, 644; 

Die Naturwissenschaften, 644; 

.—, III, organisms are essentially micro¬ 
physical systems; vital processes are pe¬ 
culiar to the atomic order of magnitude 
and direct the reactions in the macro¬ 
scopic world which proceed a-causally; 
the laws of quantum mechanics cannot 
form a sufficient basis for the theory of 
intensification, 644. 

Jo.ssehand, Louis, II, abuse of right; droit 
social; Bolshevist Russian Civil Law, 396. 
—, HI, 

De L’Esprit des Lois et de leur Relativite, 
463. 

—, III, his theory of the abuse of rights; 
civil subjective rights should be viewed 
as private rights granted by society only 
if they are in accordance with the social 
economic function they ought to serve, 
463. 

Judgments, I, theoretical and a-thcorc- 
tical judgments, in Litt, Rickert, Kant, 
151, 153; of perception, and those of ex¬ 
perience, in Kant, 158, 159; synthetical 
and analytical, in Kant, 340; particular 
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judgments originate from the principle of 
deterininability, inMAiNON,409; empirical 
judgments are synthetic, but do not hang 
together systematically according to the 
principle of determinability, 410. 

—, II, Kant on analytical and synthetical 
judgments, 435; logical and linguistic 
structure of a judgment multi-vocality of 
the word "is’', 430; empirical judgments; 
PfXnder on Kant’s theory, 440, 441, 442; 
Sigwaut’s and Sciileiermaciier’s inter¬ 
pretations, 442—444; Aristotle’s catego¬ 
ries, 445; the judgment "this rose is red” 
is prc-theoretical and has universal va¬ 
lidity; it has an analytical aspect and is 
subjected to the logical principles; S = P 
is its formula, but cannot replace the 
judgment; the judgment claims to be true; 
it refers to tiie temporal horizon of ex¬ 
perience and has a logical aspect; the 
logical objective systasis of this rose 
here; in the sensory impressions as such 
there is no logical identity, they cannot 
be the basis for the application of the 
fundamental logical norms; rationalistic 
epistemology recognizes only non-indivi¬ 
dual concepts; concrete existential judg¬ 
ments then leave it in an impasse, 450; 
Husserl's formalized judgments and 
Kant's distinction between analytical 
and synthetical judgments, 451; symbolic 
logic, 452; Husserl critized, 453; all 
theoretical judgments are synthetical and 
have a logical aspect; S = S; implicit 
and explicit synthet. judgments, 460, 461; 
pre-thcorctical judgments, 462; theoreti¬ 
cal judgments and sphere-sovereignty, 
577. 

Judgment ok Identity, I, only in this 
judgment can metaphysical being be as¬ 
certained by logical thought, in Kant, 
335. 

Jura in Re, II, and legal power, 198, 

Jura in Personam and Jura in Re, II, in 
Von Savigny’s thought, 398. 

Juridical Analogies, II, explained as 
having a mathematical meaning, in Kant, 
Grotius, Rousseau, Fichte, etc.; accord¬ 
ing to the nominalistic individualistic 
doctrine of natural law, 167. 

Juridical Aspect, I, in a closed primitive 
jural order the anticipating connection 
with morality — as expressed in the 
principles of equity, good faith, good 
morals, punishment according to guilt, 
etc.—is absent, 29; embraces all kinds of 
law in a horizontal functional coherence; 
the conception of merely technical con¬ 
structive scientific concepts, 550, 553. 

—, II, Stammler, 16, 17; legal economy; 
juridical proportion; primitive talion, 67; 
political mastery; competence; legal po¬ 
wer, 69; Jellinek’s view; legal power is 
realized on the basis of historical power, 
even in primitive society, 70; J. Stuart 
Mill on the conditio sine qua non. 119: 


misuse of the principle of economy; legal 
will; juridical fictions; legal technique; 
R. von Jheiung, 124; Francois Geny; 
modern jurists call juristic basic con¬ 
cepts fictions, reduce them to the “only 
real psyclio-physical” states of affairs, 
125; juridical retrocipations in the aes- 
theticnl aspect, 127; retrocipations to 
feeling, analysis, sociality, language, eco¬ 
nomy, 128; the meaning-kernel of the 
jural aspect is retribution; the kernel is 
intuitively apprehended;only describable 
in analogical terms, 129; retribution "in 
tnalani et in bonam partem”; Leo Polaic’s 
enquiry, 130; retribution and economic 
life, 131; justice as suuin cuique tribucre, 
Dike, anangke, rita, tao; in Heraclitus; 
the Ionian philosophers; Pythagoreans; 
justica as cosmic order; a rigid and 
merciless justice, 132; the deification 
of natural forces; necessity; the Erinues; 
Parmenides' being, bound to the sphe¬ 
rical form by anangke or Dike, 133; 
retribution and love, the legal order 
and sin; reaction against ultra ires; 
attribution in a social and in a juri¬ 
dical sense; and egotism; retribution is 
not a feeling drive; and altruism, 134; 
equality is a mathematical retrocipation; 
Aristotle’s arithmetical and geometrical 
proportions in retribution, 135; social re¬ 
trocipations: communal and inter-indi¬ 
vidual interests; economic and aesthetical 
retrocipations; economical rctr. in pri¬ 
mitive retribution, a tariff of composi¬ 
tions, 136; symbolism to denote juridical 
relations; implied undertakings; juri¬ 
dical and linguistic interpretation, 137; 
such interpretation is law-making; com¬ 
petent legal organ is required; judge and 
jurist; the Historical School on the 
sources of law, 138; E. Brunner on "per¬ 
fect justice and love”, 157; the legal va¬ 
lidity sphere, 166; mos geometricus in 
“natural law”; Social Contract; Neo- 
Kantian quantitative categories in law; 
Cohen, Hordes, Fichte, Grotius, Rous¬ 
seau, Kant; the absolutized legal order 
of the State, 167; a legal fact and energy; 
causality, 181; primitive criminal law; 
Erfolgshaftung; juridical causality; its 
logical substratum; normative imputation; 
risk; guilt; etc.; the physical nexus; cau¬ 
sation by omission; primitive retribu¬ 
tion, 182; and social intercourse; hostes; 
ex-lex; do ut des; formalism in contracts; 
primitive inertia of thought and sensory 
symbolism; wer; Gewehre; faith directs 
primitive legal life, 183; feeling of guilt; 
good faith, good morals, are limiting 
functions guided by the ethical aspect, 
185; legal history, 197; legal power over 
persons is essential to jura in re, 198; 
Stammler’s view of positive law, 208; 
positivization of juridical norms, 241; 
the Historical School of Jurisprudence, 
234, 249; juridical anticipation in the 
historical aspect; Wcltgericht; God's 
guidance in historv. 290: moderation and 
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justice developed under the guidance of 
popular faith in ancient Greece; Plato 
and Aristotle, 321 (note); juridical as¬ 
pect was deified in ancient Egypt: Osiris, 
324; Diathesis universalis, natural law, so¬ 
cial contract, etc., Husserl, Fit. Sciiiieier, 
342; Cohen, 343; Gierke’s organological 
theory, 344; freedom of contract; doc¬ 
trine of justa causa; II. de Groot’s pacta 
sunt servanda; Howies* soc. contract; 
justum pretium; IIonnES* constitutional 
and civil law, 359; subject-object rela¬ 
tions; subjective rights; the Classical 
Roman jurists conceived subjective right 
as individual subjective power; the jural 
subject was an “individuum”; the cor¬ 
poration ( = universitas) a jural unity; 
the Stoic construction; its bond; Ger¬ 
manic conceptions of an objective jural 
sphere, 392; the Roman “lliing”-conccpt 
(res); jus pars pro indiviso; the res was 
considered as a juridical singularity; 
there was essentially only one direct ius 
in re, viz the right of property; the origin 
of this conception ius in re alicna; 
the subject-object-relation in personal 
rights of Roman law; mortgage on an 
object of usufruct, 393; a dilemma; in¬ 
corporeal and corporeal “things”; the 
construction of rights to rights; 
Gierke’s criticism, 394; rights to rights, 
c.g., to sleeping, walking, breathing, 
living, etc., 395; Hegel’s view of subjec¬ 
tive right; lie excluded the idea of pur¬ 
pose; this attitude influenced later con¬ 
ceptions, e.g., of the abuse of right, 396; 
subjective right as will-power came to 
eliminate the jural object, 397; jura in 
personam ct jura in re, 398; various theo¬ 
ries, 398; the will power theory was anti¬ 
nomic, 399; Hegel’s dialectical view, 399; 
positivistic will power theories of sub¬ 
jective rights; got involved in antinomies 
which were masked by means of fictions; 
subjective right and juridical norm arc 
both a psychological imperative, 400; 
competency and subjective right; and 
objects; content and object; Jellinek’s 
error; the disposal of a right in an act 
of law-making, 402; Yon Jhering; Thon; 
\Vandscheid; Kierleeff; Haelsciiirer; 
Hoboes, 403; subj. right and reflex-per¬ 
mission; Von Jhering’s criterion; the 
Roman actio popularis; Dutch Civil Ser¬ 
vants Act, 1929; on abuse of power; the 
interdicts of the Roman Law of posses¬ 
sion; possession and properly, 404; the 
subject-object relation in subjective right; 
dependent objective juridical facts; a 
juridical object is related to the subjec¬ 
tive power of disposal and enjoyment; 
such an object is never the full reality of 
a thing, or an object of sensory percep¬ 
tion (res corporalis); it is a modal func¬ 
tion; retrocipations in the juridical as¬ 
pect, 405; definition of the concept of the 
juridical aspect; possibility of juridical 
objectification, 406; only things function¬ 
ing economically can be juridical objects; 


and things under cultural control; Mare 
Liberum by Hugo Grotius; possibility of 
objectification of post-juridical functions 
and relations in the retributive sphere; 
Dutch High Court of Justice on obliga¬ 
tion of morality and decent behaviour in 
civil law, 407; here arc anticipations to 
morality in the subj.-obj. relation; na¬ 
tural juridical obligations between hus¬ 
band and wife and parents and children 
exceed civil law, 408; rights to rights; 
Gierke’s opinion; ius in re in an immo¬ 
vable is independent of the subject in the 
German “Reallastcn”, 408; an objectified 
right in an immovable may become the 
object of another right, e.g., mortgage; 
Rcallast; a parallel with the objectified 
image of a subject-object-relation in the 
sensory sphere; can competence over 
persons be the object of a subjective 
right? compare public rights, 409; medie¬ 
val regalia considered as res in coinmcr- 
cio, 410; in a modern state no single ju¬ 
ridical authority over persons can be the 
object of a private right; the subject of 
public right is the State; definition of 
obedience, 410; patria potestas in Rome 
was an office and a right; a juridical 
object can only be the juridical object¬ 
ification of cultural and economic inte¬ 
rests, 411. 

—, III, Aristotle’s view of the two forms 
of justice: commutative and distributive, 
212; equality and inequality, 213; juri¬ 
dical relations in the natural family: 
penal and disciplinary competence;rights 
and duties, 276; natural obligations and 
their civil legal consequences; a realiza¬ 
tion of the moral anticipations in the ju¬ 
ral sphere; there is no question of gene¬ 
ral positive legal norms in a family; law 
making through case law; also in Anglo 
Saxon countries, 277; inner structural le¬ 
gal subjectivity; a child’s legal subject¬ 
ivity is closely hound up with that of its 
parents and his connection has external 
civil legal consequences; the individual¬ 
istic view of a child as an incompetent 
individual whose father is its natural 
legal representative; this view ignores 
the child’s legal subjectivity displaying 
communal juridical relations; its external 
inter-individual relations do not pertain 
as such to internal family law; there is 
a partial legal intertwincinent of repre¬ 
sentative and represented legal subject¬ 
ivity; an organic juridical retrocipations, 
278; juridical imputation joins the legal 
actions of the one with the rights and 
duties of the other; Holder and Binder 
assert that legal representation destroys 
the juridical personality of the represen¬ 
ted in favour of that of the representa¬ 
tive; this theory is contrary to positive 
civil law and is also incompatible with 
the modal meaning of law as such, for it 
denies the partial intertwincinent and 
unity in the civil legal subjectivity of 
father and child; there is an identical 
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partial l\vo-unily in the legal relation 
between curator and curandus, and be¬ 
tween a guardian and his ward, 279; the 
interlacement of the juridical functions 
of the members of a family, or of those 
of representative and represented is con¬ 
stitutive in the legal subjectivity of the 
individual persons; the recognition of 
the legal subjectivity of every man as 
such apart from his specific communal 
bonds has been achieved in a long pro¬ 
cess of emancipation, 280; in civil law 
parental authority has only inter-indivi¬ 
dual functions; they require a warrant 
of attorney for civil actions of minors; 
c.g. a civil marriage; civil legal admini¬ 
stration of the children’s property; civil 
law recognises educational disciplinary 
competence of parents and the children’s 
right to sustenance of life by their pa¬ 
rents; but they are not sufficient to real¬ 
ize the internal family law; the contract 
made between law and morality is of 
Humanistic origin, 281; the insufficiency 
of the juridical concept of function; “na¬ 
tural law” and individualism; the En¬ 
lightenment and the social contract; Cun. 
Wolff on the patria potestas; jura ex 
contractu; jura acquisita; jura connata; 
sphere sovereignty limits the competence 
of lawmakers, 282; absolute power of 
legislators is incompatible with the 
meaning of retribution; sphere sovereign¬ 
ty within natural organized communities, 
inlercommunal and interindividual rela¬ 
tionships; the expression of the struc¬ 
tural moral and juridical functions in the 
aesthetic aspect of the internal family- 
relations, 283. 

Juridical Causality, II, if in the func¬ 
tionalistic way “empirical reality” is con¬ 
ceived of as the synthetically arranged 
sensory phenomena, the idea of juridical 
causality is taken to be a construction of 
thought, 537. 

Juridical Interpretation, II, is theoreti¬ 
cal, according to Von Savigny, 138. 

Juridical Person, II, is considered as a 
construction of thought in the functional¬ 
istic view of “empirical* reality”, 537. 

Juridical Formalism, II, in the primitive 
law of contract, as yet little developed, 
is very strict, and frequently exhibits 
magic traits; all juridical acts are tied 
down to the sensory symbol, 183. 

Jurisdiction, III, has to form law in con- 
creto; it refuses to judge the internal 
structure of unlawful governmental ac¬ 
tions by means of a civil standard, 687. 

Justice, I, the idea of justice in Em. 
Brunner as a “purely formal value” is 
Neo-Kantian, 520. 

“, II, perfect justice is a contradiction 
in terms, according to Emil Brunner, 
157. 

—, III, in Plato, an order of justice in 


the polis for the harmonious cooperation 
of rulers, soldiers, and labourers, 207; 
the idea of justice and the power of the 
sword, 381; the unlimited competence of 
the polis and its dialectical tension with 
justice, 398. 

Justinian (the Roman Emperor), III, 
abolished the last remmants of the an¬ 
cient evil law; jus gentum et jus civile, 
449. 

Justum Pretium, II, in IIorres’s theory 
of natural law the Aristotelian Thomislic 
doctrine of justum pretium was given 
up, 359, 


It 

Kaiil, K., Ill, 

Lelirsystcm des Kirchenrcclits und dcr 
Kirchcnpolitik, 552, 

—, III, Sohm wrongly represents his 
thesis concerning the incompatibility of 
law and Church as the result of histor¬ 
ical research, 552. 

Kalliicles, III, a radicalistic individual¬ 
ist, a Sophist, 199; he started from the 
Greek matter-motive and defended a na¬ 
turalistic individualistic idea of the poli¬ 
tical ruler, a prelude to Iniets cue's “Hor- 
renmensch”, 398. 

Kalokaoatiion, I, the Greek ideal of 
the beautiful and good, 122; cannot be 
identified with Schiller’s modern Hu¬ 
manist aestheticism, 123; it was trans¬ 
formed by Shaftesbury, 4G2. 

—, II, after the manner of the Socratic 
Idea of the Kalokagathon the process of 
becoming in the sensible world is under¬ 
stood as a genesis eis ousian, 10; the Ka¬ 
lokagathon embodied the Greek ideal of 
personal perfection, 177, 

K AMP SCHULTE, III, 

Job. Calvin, 520, 540. 

—, III, this Roman-Catholic writer holds 
that Calvin seeks the sovereignty over 
the Church in the collective will of the 
Church members, 520, 521; his quotations 
from Calvin are to prove that the Re¬ 
former started from the principle of the 
sovereignty of the congregation, but are 
irrelevant or prove the very opposite, 546. 

Kant, Immanuel, I, 

Kritik der reinen Vernunft, 27, 75, 107, 
118, 261, 340, 345, 352, 353, 354, 357, 359, 
362, 363, 365, 366, 367, 368, 369, 370, 371, 
372, 374, 377, 381, 85, 390, 400; 

Entwurf der notwendigen Yernunftwalir- 
heiten, 339; 

Letter to Garve, 351; 

Rcflexionen Kants zur kritischen Philo¬ 
sophic, 341, 344, 345, 349, 350; 
Allgcmeine Naturgescliichte des Himmcls, 
332, 547; 

Der einzig inoglichc Beweisgrund zu 
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einer Demonstration ties Dascins Gottes, 
330; 

Versuch den Bcgriff dcr negativen Gros¬ 
ze n in die Wellwcisheit einzufiihrcn, 330, 
340; 

Untcrsuchung fiber die Dcutlichkcit tier 
Grnndsiilzc der natiirliclicn Thcologic und 
Moral, 336, 337; 

Bcobachtungcn uber das Gcfiihl des 
Schonen und Erhabencn, 338; 

Yom erslen Grundc des Untcrscheides der 
Gcgcnden im Raume, 342, 343; 

Triiumc eines Gcistersehcrs erlautert 
durcli Traumc dcr Metapliysik, 333, 334, 
340, 340; 

Physische Monadologie, 33; 

De Principiorum primorum eognitionis 
metapliysicac nova dilucidatio, 335; 
Prolegomena zu einer jeden kiinfligcn 
metapliysik, 107, 159, 162, 344; 

De mundi sensibilis atque intelligibilis 
forma et principiis, 345, 346, 347, 348, 
350; 

Versuch einiger Betraclitungen iiber den 
Optimismus, 347; 

Kritik der Urteilskraft, 354, 385, 380, 387, 
389, 390, 391, 392, 393, 394, 395, 396, 397, 
398,399,401; 

Grundlegung zur Metapliysik dcr Sitten, 
05, 75; 

Vom ewigen Friedcn, 409; 

Kritik der praktischen Vcrnunft, 354, 357, 
369, 373, 374, 376, 377, 378, 379, 380, 381, 
382, 384, 385, 392, 401; 

Mctaphysischc Anfangsgriinde derHcchts- 
lehre, 529; 

Idee zu einer allgemcinen Gcscliiclitc in 
Wellburgerlichcr Absicht, 529; 

Gcdanken von den waliren Schiitzung der 
lebendigen Krafte, 547. 

—, I, lime is a transcendental form of 
intuition, coordinated with space, the 
form of intuition, 27; number originates 
from a schematizing category of quantity 
in time, 2; Kantian epistemology is in¬ 
volved in a theoretical dogmatism, be-, 
cause it starts from the dogma of the 
autonomy of theoretical thought, 35; 
since Kant the religious background to 
the Humanistic ideal of science and per¬ 
sonality has found expression in the 
basic motive of nature and freedom, 36; 
he is the father of critical-transcendental 
philosophy; he sought a starting-point in 
theoretical reason as the basis of every 
possible theoretical synthesis; his “Gc- 
sinnungsethik” rationalizes the “dispo¬ 
sition of the heart” as the criterion of 
morality; he absolutized the moral aspect, 
(note) 49; heidentifies the act of thinking 
with a purely psychical temporal event, 
the “Gcgenstand” to the “transcendental- 
logical cogito"; liis dualistic view of real¬ 
ity, 50, 51; liis “transcendental-logical 
unity of apperception” is a subjective 
pole of thought in the “Verstand” (i.e. 
the logical function of thinking); repre¬ 
sentation, i.e. concepts of empirical Ge- 
genstande, must be accompanied by the 


“I think” if they are to be mu represen¬ 
tations; the “cogito” can never be a 
"Gcgenstand” of the “transcendental-lo¬ 
gical subject of thought”, 53; we do not 
possess, real self-knowledge, for know¬ 
ledge is concerned with the forms of in¬ 
tuition and the logical categories in con¬ 
nection with the sensory world; the 
transcendental-logical ego remains caught 
in the logical pole of the theoretical Ge- 
gensland relation, the counter pole is the 
non-logical aspect of sense perception, 
54; theoretic self-reflection in thought 
pre-supposes self-knowledge, the concen¬ 
tric direction of theoretic thought can 
only start from the ego; Kant has over¬ 
looked this truth, 55; his motive of na¬ 
ture and freedom, 62; Kant’s verdict: the 
antinomy cannot be solved, 65; Kant de¬ 
prives nature (in the natural-scientific 
sense) of all divine character and even 
denies its divine origin; God is a postu¬ 
late of practical reason, i.e., 67; of auto¬ 
nomous morality, which is completely 
dominated by the Humanistic freedom 
motive, 68; his distinction between syn¬ 
thetic and analytic judgments, 73; the 
unity of reason was dissolved by Kant 
in the dualism of theoretical and prac¬ 
tical reason, 75; in his epistemology he 
calls “reality” one of the “categories of 
modality”, 76; Kant’s “transcendental- 
logical subject” and Theodor Litt’s, 78; 
the tri-unity of the transcendental Ideas: 
the idea of the universe—of the ultimate 
unity of human selfhood — and of the 
absolute Origin; they arc the hypothesis 
of every philosophy, which fact Kant 
does not recognize, nor does he realize 
that the theoretical ideas have a content 
depending on supra-theoretic pre-suppo¬ 
sitions; he restricts their significance to 
their purely formal-logical regulative sy¬ 
stematic function; the deeper reason for 
his view was his awareness of the un¬ 
bridgeable antithesis in the basic motive 
of nature and freedom, and he refused 
to attempt a dialectical synthesis; his 
conception of the autonomy and spon¬ 
taneity of the transcendental logical func¬ 
tion was ruled by the freedom motive; 
the nature motive found expression (89) 
in his view of the purely receptive cha¬ 
racter of sensory perception subjected 
to the causal determinations of science; 
he accepted the a priori relatedness of the 
transcendental categories to sensory ex¬ 
perience, but rejected this synthesis in 
his ethics; his “dialectic of pure reason”; 
the transcendental ideas point to the 
transcendent realm of the “noumenon” 
in which the ideas of free autonomous 
will and of God have “practical reality”; 
theoretical thought has no other limits 
than its bond with sensory perception; 
ffeedum is dialectically related to causal¬ 
ity and is the hypothesis of transcen¬ 
dental logic, 90; the same Idea obtains 
“practical reality” for “reasonable belief” 
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an de Krit. d. pr. Vcrn., 91; his hyposta- 
tization of “theoretical reason” as the 
self-sufficient Archimedean point of phi¬ 
losophy eliminates the cosmic temporal 
order; it was the source of subjectivism 
in the development of philosophic 
thought; his “Copernican revolution” 
proves the impossibility of a truly cri¬ 
tical critique of theoretic reason apart 
from the insight into the cosmic time 
order; lie wants the reader to accept 
nothing as given except reason itself; 
this amounts to an abdication from the 
preliminary questions of critical thought, 
107; in his “theoretical” philosophy the 
subject is only epistemological, the Arche 
of the form of the theoretical laws of 
nature; the “transcendental subject” is 
lawgiver of nature; prc-psychical reality 
is a synthesis of logical and sensory func¬ 
tions of consciousness; their modal and 
structural laws are replaced by a-priori 
transcendental forms of theoretical 
understanding and of sensibility in an 
a priori synthesis; in his “practical” 
philosophy the subject is homo nou- 
menon (pure will), the autonomous law¬ 
giver for moral life, 109; his epistemo¬ 
logy has a theoretical dogmatic charac¬ 
ter, 118; his “critical” standpoint; the 
“universally valid” transcendental sub¬ 
ject”, stripped of all individuality is 
the formal origin of the real “Gegcn- 
stand” of knowledge; his theoretical Idea 
(130) of the totality of reality was viewed 
by Kant as essentially an infinite task 
for thought, 131; the ideal of personality 
gained the upperhand over the Human¬ 
istic science ideal of the intellectualistic 
Enlightenment, viz., in Kant’s primacy of 
tlie practical reason, 137; Kant’s “homo 
noumcnon” is a synthetical hypostatiza- 
tion of the ethical function of personal¬ 
ity; theoretical thought is ethically deter¬ 
mined, 143; “universally valid” is in¬ 
dependent of all “empirical subjectivity”, 
valid for the "transcendental conscious¬ 
ness”, the “transcendental cogito”, which 
is the origin of all universal validity; the 
synthetic a-priori, making objective ex¬ 
perience possible, is universally valid; 
perception has merely -"subjective valid¬ 
ity”; he distinguished judgments of per¬ 
ception from judgments of experience, 
158; the former require no pure concept 
of the understanding but only the logical 
connection of perceptions in a thinking 
subject; the latter require special con¬ 
cepts originally produced in the under¬ 
standing as well as the representations 
of the sensory intuition; “the sun heats 
the stone” is merely subjectively valid, 
but if I say: “the sun causes the heat of 
the stone”, I add the concept of the un¬ 
derstanding (viz. causality) to percep¬ 
tion, and the judgment becomes univer¬ 
sally valid, 159; the datum of experience 
is chaotic and must be formed by the 
transcendtal consciousness to an object¬ 


ive coherent reality; the secondary qua¬ 
lities are merely "subjective”, 161; he 
eradicates the difference between theo¬ 
retical knowledge and pre-thcorctical ex¬ 
perience, 162; since Kant the transcen¬ 
dental basic Idea of Humanistic thought 
has to be designated as the motive of 
nature and freedom, 190; the Idea of a 
personal God was accepted as a postulate 
of practical reason by Kant, 191; he 
criticized the Humanistic metaphysics of 
nature, 203; the extremely refined anti¬ 
nomies hidden in Leibniz’ haughty meta¬ 
physics were scrutinized by Kant in his 
“Kritik d. r. Vern.” in order to uproot 
the primacy of the ideal of science, 261; 
Kant did not make any fundamental dis¬ 
tinction between naive experience and 
natural science, 297; Kant was the first 
to undertake the actio finium regundo- 
rum against the primacy of the science- 
ideal over the personality ideal, 310; per¬ 
haps Kant was influenced by the fourth 
book of Rousseau’s Emile where sensory 
nature was opposed to the feeling of free¬ 
dom,316 (note) ;the general will in which 
every citizen encounters his own will, 
cannot do any injustice to any one: vo¬ 
lenti non fit injuria, 323; Kant’s philoso¬ 
phy inaugurated the phase of “transcen¬ 
dental freedom-idealism”; the ideal of 
science is limited to the world of sense- 
phenomena; the root of human personal¬ 
ity is sought in the normative ethical 
function of its free will; there is a grow¬ 
ing self-reflection of Humanism on the 
religious foundations of its philosophic 
attitude, 325; Richard Kroner holds that 
Kant was the first to have expressed the 
intrinsic spirit of the Christian faith 
within a so-called philosophical life- and 
world view; he conceived of God no lon¬ 
ger as an objective Idea, Pure Form, First 
Cause and Substance, but rather out of 
the depth of the ethical-religious life”; 
Roman Catholic thinkers consider Ger¬ 
man Idealism since Kant as the philoso¬ 
phical expression of the Reformed view 
of the relation between God and His 
creation, 326; Kant has been historically 
influenced by Puritanism and Pietism; 
his transcendental basic Idea is ruled by 
the Humanistic motive of nature and 
freedom; criticistic idealism has deeply 
influenced the philosophical thought of 
Protestantism; this fact reveals the in¬ 
vasion of the Scholastic spirit of accom¬ 
modation origin; l ing from the basic mo¬ 
tive of nature and grace in its nominal¬ 
istic conception; this motive impeded the 
inner reformation of philosophical 
thought; in Kant’s pliil. the Humanistic 
ideal of personality awakens from its le¬ 
thargy, 327; the freedom-idea in Kant is 
religious totality and Origin of meaning; 
Richard Honigwald on the conception of 
the Idea as the embodiment of the Hu¬ 
manistic personality-ideal; this develop¬ 
ment starts with Kant's Kritik d.r. Vern., 
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320; Kant struggled with various mo¬ 
tives, viz. in Newton’s natural science, 
and the Enlightenment, Leihniz-Wolff 
metaphysics of the mathematical science- 
ideal, in Hume’s psychologism, in Rous¬ 
seau’s free personality; Puritanism and 
Pietism ruled his rigorous attitude to¬ 
wards sensory human nature, 330; he 
tried to find a scientific foundation for 
his moral and religious conviction, and 
began to realize that the speculative me¬ 
taphysical mathematical science-ideal 
was no use in this attempt; but he still 
held the spirit of the Englihtenment in 
high esteem, 331; he repeated Descartes’ 
motto: “Give me matter and I will build 
a world from it”; he never repudiated 
the spirit of Newton; his doubt only 
concerned the metaphysics of the ma¬ 
thematical science-ideal; he was deeply 
moved by Rousseau’s proclamation of the 
freedom of human personality from the 
subjection to science; this influence was 
decisive, 332; in his “Dreams of a vision¬ 
ary” he confesses that his disdain for 
“the mob who do not know anything” 
has vanished and that Rousseau has set 
him right; he has learned to honour men; 
“true wisdom is the companion of sim¬ 
plicity and with it the heart lays down 
the law to the understanding, it generally 
renders the elaborate equipment of learn¬ 
ing superfluous”; with Socrates he says: 
(333), "IIow many things there are that 
I do not need at all!” This means the 
end of the domination of the science- 
ideal in Kant’s thought; his humorous 
criticism of Swedendoug was turned 
against rationalistic metaphysics (Leib¬ 
niz, Woi.ff) ; like Rousseau and Hume, 
Kant conceived of the personality ideal 
as the function of feeling; theoretical 
metaphysics was intended to criticize the 
foundations and limits of mathematical 
knowledge of nature; he did not reduce 
causality to the succession of psychical 
Ideas like Hume, nor did he follow 
Rousseau’s complete degradation of the 
mathematical science-ideal, 334; he tried 
to limit mathematical and causal thinking 
to sensory experience; in his Physische 
Monadologie lie differentiated between 
Lcibnizian metaphysics and the mathe¬ 
matical conception of space; he opposed 
Wolff’s attempt to derive causality from 
the logical principle of contradiction; 
with Crusius he distinguished between 
“logical ground” and “ground of being”; 
he rejected the ontological proofs of the 
existence of God; but he still held to 
Wolff’s metaphysics which would furni- 
isli a priori knowledge from mere con¬ 
cepts; the "metaphysical” root and origin 
cannot be derived from the logical un- 
thinkablcncss of the opposite; Kant held 
that metaphysical being can be ascer¬ 
tained by logical thought only in the 
judgment of identity, 335; the different 
methods of mathematics and of meta¬ 


physics; mathematical definitions are 
synthetical, metaphysical definitions are 
analytical; mathematics creates its own 
Gegenstaiul, its definitions come first; in 
metaphysics the concepts of things arc 
given, definitions come at the end; the 
true method of metaphysics is like New¬ 
ton’s method of mathematical physics, 
330; "hypotheses non fingo” was New¬ 
ton’s adage: natural laws formulated with 
the aid of mathematical thought must in 
the last analysis be subjected to the test 
of experience; the causes of phenomena 
cannot be devised by thinking; even ma¬ 
thematical thought remains bound to the 
confines of sense experience; Kant ac¬ 
cepted this view, thereby implying that 
the line of demarcation between the 
methods of mathematics and philosophy 
in his writings of 1703 was not defini¬ 
tive; with him the science-ideal, at least 
partially, still has the primacy in the 
sense formulated by Newton, 337; he re¬ 
jects the freedom of the will; under the 
influence of English psychologism Kant 
distinguishes the knowing faculty repre¬ 
senting what is true and the power to 
distinguish what is good; the latter is the 
moral sentiment (cf. Shaftesbury, Hut¬ 
cheson, IIume); “the judgment: ‘this is 
good’, is wholly incapable of demonstra¬ 
tion, and an immediate effect of the con¬ 
sciousness of the feeling of the pleasure 
we take in the Idea of the object”; the 
first principles of “natural theology”; 
they are capable of moral certainty only 
insofar as they are concerned with God’s 
freedom in action. His justice, and good¬ 
ness; K. took the path of psychologism; 
cf. his "Considerations on the feeling of 
the beautiful and the sublime”; ethics is 
based on the feeling of beauty (Shaftes¬ 
bury) ; Kant made Crusius’ distinction 
between the logical ground of knowledge 
and the ground of being the foundation 
of his critical investigations, 339; he af¬ 
firmed that in physics the terms negative 
and positive have an entirely different 
significance from that ascribed to them 
in logic and mathematics; in his third 
period Kant was close to Hume’s scep¬ 
ticism, and Rousseau’s thought led Kant 
to emancipate the science-ideal from the 
grasp of theoretical metaphysics; K. in¬ 
troduced the distinction between analy¬ 
tical and synthetical judgments, 340; he 
considered all synthetical propositions to 
be concerned with sensory experience, 
i.c., to be “empirical” judgments; thus he 
was sceptical with respect to the univer¬ 
sally valid foundations of mathematical 
physics; physical "causality”; its prin¬ 
ciple is not universally valid or neces¬ 
sary; then he saw that shell scepticism 
would destroy the very foundations of 
mathematics, 341; he was now interested 
in the relation of space and time to real 
things; he defended Newton’s and 
Euler’s mathematical doctrine of “ab- 
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solute pure space” against Leibniz’ con¬ 
ception that space is nothing but an "a 
priori order of possible coexistences”; 
space is not the product of the relations 
of material parts, but the pre-requisite 
for the relations of spatial things to each 
other; but he did not lake over Newton’s 
absolute space as “sensorium Dei”, 342; 
he discovered the mathematical antino¬ 
mies; he rejected Newton's and Euler's 
view and accepted that of Leibniz: “space 
and time” are a priori forms of pure 
thought, 343; K. did not ascribe any value 
to the metaphysical application of Leib¬ 
niz’ creative a priori concepts of the 
mind; in a new schema he coordinated 
space and time with actuality, possibili¬ 
ty, necessity, etc.; lie reckoned all of 
them to ontology, related to the rest of 
philosophy as mathcsis pura to mathcsis 
applicata, 344; in his inaugural address 
at Konigsbcrg University Kant called 
space and time “conccptus singulares” 
and also “intuitus singulares puri”; lie 
opposed them to “conccptus univcrsalcs” 
acquired by abstraction; there is only 
one space and one time, including all 
limited spaces and all finite periods of 
time as their parts; this new conception 
marks a reaction against theoretical me¬ 
taphysics on the part of Kant’s gradually 
maturing new conception of the person¬ 
ality ideal, 345; his inaugural address 
makes the important distinction between 
the sphere of sensory phenomena and 
the intelligible world; the value of per¬ 
sonality is not dependent on scientific 
thought; K. still adhered to the sentimen¬ 
tal religion and ethics of Rousseau and 
the English psychologists; but pietistic 
motives made Kant increasingly more 
suspicious of sensory human nature, 34G; 
it became impossible to harmonize the 
sensory nature of man with the Idea of 
normative autonomous freedom; his pes¬ 
simism of the “radical evil”; nature as 
the sole expcrienceablc reality is de¬ 
graded to “mundus sensibilis”; space is a 
synthetical form of the “outer sense”, 
time of the “inner sense”; both are ne¬ 
cessary conditions for sensory expe¬ 
rience, 347; the “Dinge an sich” are fun¬ 
damentally excluded from the sphere of 
experience; mathematics and natural 
science are therefore, limited to the phe¬ 
nomenon; corporeal things fill mathema¬ 
tical space; space is an a priori form of 
intuition ; the usus Iogicus of logical un¬ 
derstanding; the usus realis, 348; the in¬ 
telligible world is that of the “Dinge an 
sich” as the new conception of the per¬ 
sonality ideal; our pure autonomous will, 
only determined by the form of moral 
legislation, is itself an “example of an 
Idea of freedom, of an intelligible sub¬ 
stance”; two tasks performed by meta¬ 
physics: an elenctic and a dogmatic one; 
knowledge from concepts of the mind is 
only “cognitio symbolica”; he denied to 


theoretical metaphysics every mode of 
intuitive adequate knowledge; he rejects 
LEinNiz and Wolfe’s view that sensory 
knowledge is a “cognitio confusa”; Kant 
holds that sensory intuitions of space and 
time furnish us with the most distinct 
cognitions of all, namely the mathema¬ 
tical ones”; the “mundus intelligibilis” is 
Civitas Dei; he identifies it with the 
mundus moral is; God is the “practical 
original being”, this is the moralistic 
ideal of personality, 350; the idea of the 
autonomous self-determination of person¬ 
ality became Kant’s hypothesis of theo¬ 
retical knowledge; the discovery of the 
antinomies of theoretical metaphysics 
was the occasion of his transition to cri¬ 
tical Idealism; the real motive was reli¬ 
gious; the intellect is law-giver to “na¬ 
ture”; in the spontaneity of the intellect 
is expressed the sovereign value of the 
personality; his letter to Markus Herz in 
1772; the intellect possesses an “usus 
realis” in the a priori foundation of the 
“mundus visibilis”; the problem of the a 
priori synthesis, 351; universally valid 
experience is identical with “Gegen- 
stand”, and the latter with “objectivity” 
in Kant; on what is the relation between 
our representation and the Gegenstand 
(object) based? This Gegenstand is a 
chaotic mass of experience, of inter¬ 
mingled sense impressions; but they are 
received in the a priori forms of intui¬ 
tion, space and time; our representations 
of tilings in the external world are syn¬ 
theses of our consciousness; the univer¬ 
sal validity of such syntheses originates 
from the a priori function of pure logical 
understanding with its categories; Kant 
developed the programme of the Trans¬ 
cendental Analytic, 352; the central prob¬ 
lem of his critical work is that of the 
possibility of synthetical judgments a 
priori; lie soon found the metaphysical 
deduction of the categories; his system 
of the Critique of Pure Reason took nine 
years to elaborate; the difficulty was the 
“transcendental deduction”, which was to 
explain why the categories are necessa¬ 
rily related to the “Gegenstand”; in the 
“transcendental deduction the found¬ 
ations of the mathematical and natural 
scientific pattern of knowledge were at 
stake; the core of his Critique is found in 
the Dialectic of Pure Reason, 353; he 
wished to open the way for the a priori 
rational faith in the reality of the auto¬ 
nomous freedom of the personality by 
denying the claims of theoretical meta¬ 
physics; liis three “Critiques” are one 
whole; liis “Gopernican Deed” is the re¬ 
versal of the relation between the know¬ 
ing subject and empirical reality, 354; 
this reversal is only significant in the 
basic structure of Kant’s transcendental 
ground-idea; since Descartes’ Humanis¬ 
tic philosophy iiad sought the founda¬ 
tions of reality in the knowing subject 
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only; but Kant did more than repeat 
this thought; he withdrew the “Ding an 
sich” from the domination of the mathe¬ 
matical science ideal and limited theore¬ 
tical knowledge to sense phenomena in 
order to safeguard the Humanistic reli¬ 
gious freedom motive of the personality 
ideal, 355; he sought the transcendent 
root of human existence in the rational- 
moral function of sovereign personality; 
with regard to knowledge of nature K. 
held to the sovereignty of mathematical 
thought; but the science ideal cedes its 
primacy to the ideal of personality; 
Kant bound mathematical and natural 
scientific categories to the sensory func¬ 
tion of experience, 356; Kant proclaimed 
the “primacy of practical reason”; the 
Critique of Pure Reason and the Critique 
of Practical Reason break the cosmos in¬ 
to the sphere of sensory appearance and 
that of super-sensory freedom; the ideal 
of science makes the mind the law-giver 
of nature, since it constitutes empirical 
reality as “Gcgenstand”; but this ideal 
is not permitted to apply its categories 
outside of sensory experience; in the 
realm of freedom the homo nouinenon is 
the sovereign (i.e.- the hypostatized ra¬ 
tional-moral function); the noumenon is 
a self-sufficient metaphysical reality, but 
it avenges itself by logical formalism in 
ethical questions, 357; Kant’s “transcen¬ 
dental unity of apperception”; its rela- 
tion.to the absolutely autonomous moral 
freedom is ’mclarified; his “transcenden¬ 
tal cogito” has no metaphysical meaning; 
but it does not belong to the phenomenon 
since he considers it as the formal origin 
of natural phenomena; the “transcenden¬ 
tal cogito” is merely a logical function, 
358; it is a pure spontaneity of the unit¬ 
ing act synthesizing the plurality of a 
possible sensory intuition; a final logical 
unity in consciousness above all logical 
multiplicity in concepts; but there can¬ 
not be a real unity of selfconsciousness 
in the Kantian conception because of the 
gulf between “theoretical” and “practical 
reason”; the cogito is lawgiver of “na¬ 
ture”; the transcendent subject of auto¬ 
nomous moral freedom is law-giver of 
human action; the antinomies of natural 
necessity causal law and norm; natural 
necessity remains a counterforce against 
the moral Idea of freedom, 359; Kant’s 
epistemology opposes sensibility to lo¬ 
gical understanding; sensibility is purely 
receptive and an insurmountable limit to 
the sovereignty of theoretical thought; 
logical understanding (the “Verstand”) 
is lawgiver in a formal sense only; the 
material of knowledge remains deeply a- 
logical: the “Ding an sich” behind it can 
affect sensibility; Ding an sich then is a 
substance, incompatible with the “homo 
noumenon” Idea; the “Ding an sich” des¬ 
troys the sovereignty of thought, 360; 
Kant tried to avoid the antinomy in his 


delimitation of the science-ideal by n 
natural “Ding an sich”, in his construc¬ 
tion of an “inlelleelus arehetypus”, an 
intuitive Divine Mind creating its Gegcn- 
stand in direct non-sensory intellectual 
intuition, 301; Kant introduced the trans¬ 
cendental Ideas of theoretical reason; the 
limitation of the categories to the sensory 
phenomenon makes it impossible for the 
intellect to conceive of the “Ding an 
sich” in a positive sense as the absolute; 
the concept of a noumenon is merely a 
“limiting concept”, 362; lie criticized the 
Deibnizian-Wolffian school in the state¬ 
ment: concepts without sensory intui¬ 
tions are empty, intuitions without con¬ 
cepts are blind; “Verstand” (the under¬ 
standing) brings unity to the phenomena 
by means of rules; Reason (“Vernunft”) 
creates the unity of the rules of under¬ 
standing under principles; the reality of 
“things in themselves” is only secured by 
“practical Reason” in a-priori faith; the 
concept of a “noumenon” as the “Gegen- 
staml” of an infinite intuitive intellect; 
the intellect recognizing the infinity of 
its task in the determination of the “Ge- 
genstand” submits to “theoretical Rea¬ 
son” with its transcendental Ideas; the 
latter point the understanding the way 
to bring unity to its rules; the Transcen¬ 
dental Idea is the absolutized logical ca¬ 
tegory, 363; “Pure reason” is never re¬ 
lated to “Gegenstande” but only to the 
a-priori concepts of "Gegenstande”; 
Kant’s table of transcendental Ideas of 
pure Reason; the Idea of a Supreme 
Being; the Idea of the Soul; that of the 
universe ; that of the Deity; not any 
transcendental Idea is related to ex¬ 
perience; they do not give us scientific 
knowledge, 364; the “dialectical illusion” 
arises when theoretical thought supposes 
it can attain to knowledge of the “supra- 
empirical”; the task of Kant’s Critique; 
he rejects metaphysical psychology, cos¬ 
mology and natural theology, in his “Para¬ 
logisms of Pure Reason” he reduced the 
rationalist psychology, as theoretical 
metaphysics, to absurdity and struck at 
the root of the Cartesian conclusion from 
the cogito to the esse, 365; the basic 
theses of metaphysical psychology: the 
substantiality, immateriality, simplicity, 
immortality and personality of the “think¬ 
ing ego”; by means of Hie logical catego¬ 
ries these conceptions are based on re¬ 
lating the empty logical form of trans¬ 
cendental self-consciousness to the “ex¬ 
ternal world”, to a supra-empirical “Ge- 
genstand”; the basic problem of Huma¬ 
nistic metaphysics is the relation of the 
material substance to the soul substance 
and became null and void to Kant; this 
problem he reduces to the relation be¬ 
tween subjective psychical phenomena of 
the “inner sense” (366) and the objective 
psychical phenomena of the “outer 
sense”; the theoretical function of the 
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transcendental Idea of the soul; it directs 
theoretical thought to the homo noume- 
non; Kant reduced to absurdity rational¬ 
ist cosmology, 367; if reason draws con¬ 
clusions from the cosmological ideas of 
the universe with respect to the “Dinge 
an < sich”, it is involved in antinomies; if 
it is possible to prove both the thesis and 
its antithesis of a speculative proposition, 
the logical principle of contradiction is 
violated, and it is evident that the sup¬ 
posed object of such a proposition can¬ 
not be a real “object of experience”; 
Kant posited four theoretical antinomies; 
two mathematical and two dynamical an¬ 
tinomies; a limited or an infinite world 
in space and time; its divisibility into 
absolutely single parts, or the opposite; 
causality through freedom- — or mecha¬ 
nical necessity; the existence of an ab¬ 
solutely necessary Supreme Being can be 
proved and disproved, 368; Kant’s Ideal 
of Personality is founded in causality 
through freedom, the “homo noumenon” 
and God as the final hypostasis of the 
moral Idea of freedom; he chooses the 
side of the theses with respect to "Dinge 
an sich”; and the antitheses with regard 
to sensory appearance; in this dialectic 
of “theoretical Reason” the root and ori¬ 
gin of the cosmos is concerned; but then 
the insoluble antinomy in his dualistic 
transcendental basic Idea is in evidence; 
this Idea implies “purity”, i.e., uncon¬ 
ditionedness; thus there arises an un- 
eradicable cleft between the science and 
the personality ideal, 369; in the solution 
of the dynamic antinomies he appeals to 
the supra-sensory sphere of human per¬ 
sonality in favour of the thesis; in that of 
the mathematical antinomies he excludes 
such an appeal, 370; the reason for this 
difference; but his argument is not con¬ 
vincing; Leibniz’ monad is spaceless; 
Kant’s second antinomy: every compo¬ 
site substance in the world consists of 
simple parts and there exists nowhere 
anything but the simple and what is com¬ 
posed of it; Leibniz taught that the scries 
of spatial analysis originates in a nou- 
menon which is dissimilar to the parts 
of space; the thesis is: cosmic time ori¬ 
ginates in eternity (as timclcssncss); 
Kant depreciates the theoretical Idea of 
God; his own Idea of God has to pave 
the way for the practical Idea of the 
deity as a “postulate of practical reason”; 
his Krit. d. r. Vern. destroys the entire 
theologia naturalis, 372; the kernel of 
Kant’s transcendental basic Idea is the 
freedom and autonomy of the ethical 
function of personality in its hypostati¬ 
zation as “homo noumenon”; the latter 
is identified with the moral law, as “pure 
will”; the ego only becomes an ego when 
it obeys itself (Kroner); the self-legiti¬ 
mating law elevates Reason above all 
finite connections; self-consciousness has 
a vague existence in the “transcendental 


unity of apperception”, but in the Criti¬ 
que of Practical Reason it discloses its 
“metaphysical root”, 373; his dualistic 
conception of the selfhood is antinomous; 
his logical formalization of ethics and 
theology; theoretical logic dominates the 
ideal of personality as formulated in the 
categorical imperative, contrary to Kant’s 
own intention; the either or between sen¬ 
sory experience and reason induced him 
to apply the form-matter schema to the 
moral principles; his categorical impera¬ 
tive is a logicistic judgement, 374; the 
transcendental concept of freedom is me¬ 
rely negative and is to become positive 
through the principle of autonomy; but 
the latter lacks meaningful content which 
is only a formal principle; he teaches the 
self-sufficiency of the homo noumenon; 
this makes any moral autonomy of man 
meaningless; his logistic hypostatization 
of the “categorical imperative” only of¬ 
fers “stones for bread”; Kant’s Eulogy 
of Duty, 375; free personality is an end 
in itself; man is unholy, but “humanity” 
in his person ought to be sacred to him; 
this “human value” is the sacred “homo 
noumenon”, the empty formula of the 
categorical imperative; morality versus 
legality, 376; man can be an end in him¬ 
self only in the subject-object relation; 
but not in the religious sphere, because 
there it would contradict the ex-sistent 
character of the religious centre of hu¬ 
man personality; the religious root of our 
existence is nothing in itself, because it 
is the imago Dei; in Kant’s practical 
philosophy the absolute freedom of the 
homo noumenon exists by the grace of 
the same logical understanding that in 
his epistemology he had bound to the 
chain of sensory phenomena; this under¬ 
standing subjects the personality ideal to 
logical for'mulization, 377; that which is 
said generally in the ethical rule (in ab¬ 
stract) must be applied to an action in 
concreto by the practical faculty of judg¬ 
ment; a concrete action is always “em¬ 
pirically determined”, i.e., belongs to the 
sensory experience of nature; thus the 
hypostatization of the moral function is 
destroyed; Kant’s “solution” of the dif¬ 
ficulty, 378; if a subjective maxim of ac¬ 
tion cannot be thought of in the form of 
a natural law as a universal law of human 
action, it is morally impossible; the dual¬ 
ism between “nature” and “freedom” be¬ 
comes an antinomy, 379; he called psy¬ 
chological freedom —which he subsumed 
under the mechanism of nature — the 
freedom of a turnspit, which also execu¬ 
tes its movements of its own accord after 
it is wound up; he rejects the Leibnizian 
automaton spirituale; God has created 
man as a homo noumenon, not as pheno¬ 
menon; according to Kant God cannot 
be said to be the cause of the sense world 
and at the same time to be the cause of 
the existence of the acting being as “nou- 
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mcnon”; hut the “causa noumcnon” of 
sensory actions is merely the absolutized 
form of the law "uberhaupt"; here is 
antinomy; the categorical imperative is 
the moral law and also the subjective 
"causa noumenon”; the subjective moral 
volitional function cannot be comprehen¬ 
ded as “free cause" because it is depen¬ 
dent on sensory nature; Kronur’ s attempt 
to solve this antinomy, 380; the origin of 
this antinomy is the impossibility of 
thinking the moral logical form of reason 
together with its sensorily determined 
material; in K.’s Dialectic of pure reason 
the natural scientific category of causal¬ 
ity is exclusively related to sensory ex¬ 
perience, never to “Dingo an sich"; in 
practical reason K. tried to re-establish 
the coherence between nature and free¬ 
dom by means of the concept of the high¬ 
est good; he observes that the old ethics 
sought after an “object of the will”, 381; 
in heteronomous ethics the concept of 
the highest good becomes the “uncondi¬ 
tioned totality" of the object of pure prac¬ 
tical reason; it prc-supposcs the final de¬ 
terminative ground of the moral law; in 
the concept of the highest good virtue 
and happiness are necessarily united; 
this union of virtue and beatitude cannot 
be conceived analytically, for freedom 
and nature do not logically follow from 
each other but rather exclude each other; 
it can only be thought of synthetically; 
if happiness is the moving cause of moral 
action, there is no autonomy; if happi¬ 
ness is the result of moral action (382), 
the will is directed by the knowledge of 
natural laws and not by its own moral 
inclination; this is the “antinomy of prac¬ 
tical reason”; happiness as the result of 
moral action is a false thesis only in so 
far as it considers virtue a cause in the 
sense world thus ascribing only a pheno¬ 
menal existence to rational beings; an in¬ 
telligible Creator may have set moral in¬ 
clination in a necessary causal coherence 
with beatitude as its effect in the sense 
world; Kant had hypostatized the moral 
personality, and the “intelligible Crea¬ 
tor" is a postulate to escape his antino¬ 
mies; this postulate rests on a universally 
valid and necessary reasonable faith (like 
two other postulates of practical reason: 
positive freedom and immortality); na¬ 
ture and freedom are to be brought into 
a deeper coherence, 383; but then he 
must abandon the Idea of the “homo nou¬ 
menon” as “Ding an sich"; the intrinsic 
character of the pure practical reason is 
autonomy, but this is undermined by 
Kant’s inclusion of happiness as a mate¬ 
rial determination in the pure moral law; 
in the concept of the highest good all the 
antinomies between the personality- and 
the science-ideal are crowded together; 
Kant’s “deity" as postulate of “pure prac¬ 
tical reason” is the final hypostatization 
of the ideal of personality; this reason¬ 


able God is the categorical imperative it¬ 
self; the principle of morality extends to 
all beings that have reason and will, even 
to the infinite Being as Supreme Intelli¬ 
gence; K.’s religion is one within the 
boundaries of mere Reason, 384; his lack 
of insight into the essence and starting 
point of Christian doctrine; the faith of 
pure reason he supposes to be the kernel 
of all religious dogmas; the fall into sin 
is the antagonism between sensory and 
moral nature; the “radical evil" is the 
tendency to subject the will to sensory 
inclinations; regeneration is a free deed 
of our moral nature through which the 
good conquers the evil; the God-man is 
the “moral ideal man", the pre-requisite 
for regeneration; in the two Critiques (of 
pure reason, and of practical reason) the 
antinomy between the science and the 
personality ideal had remained unsolved; 
a new attempt was mode in the “Critique 
of Judgment”, 385; he acknowledged that 
the super-sensory ought to influence the 
sensory world; there must be a ground 
of unity of the super-sensory lying at the 
foundation of nature, with the practical 
content of the freedom-idea; the concept 
of this unity has no proper realm, but it 
must enable us to pass from the princi¬ 
ples of nature to those of freedom; na¬ 
ture must be subsumed under the free¬ 
dom of reason, 380; only in his aesthetic 
philosophy Kant recognizes subjective 
individuality in his doctrine of the crea¬ 
tive genius; as a rule he called individu¬ 
ality "specificity in nature", and identi¬ 
fied law and subject; in the “class of the 
higher cognitive faculties” there is a link 
between understanding and reason, viz. 
the power of judgment (Urteilskraft); it 
subsumes the particular under the uni¬ 
versal laws; it is a “determining trans¬ 
cendental faculty of judgment" and con¬ 
stitutive for experience, 387; as a “reflect¬ 
ing faculty it judges the particular in its 
accommodation to theuniversallawsgiven 
to nature by the understanding in the a 
priori synthesis; reflecting judgment 
judges of the particular multiplicity of 
nature as if a higher than human under¬ 
standing had given the laws of nature for 
the benefit of our cognitive faculty in 
order to make possible a system of ex¬ 
perience according to particular laws of 
nature; the soul has three original facul¬ 
ties: the cognitive, the feeling of pleasure 
and pain, the desiring faculty; he relates 
the reflecting judgment to feeling; in 
every feeling we order an imagined ob¬ 
ject to an end, 388; the a priori univer¬ 
sally valid principle of the reflecting 
judgment is that of the “formal teleology 
of nature"; this transcendental concept 
of teleology dictates a law to itself in or¬ 
der to judge nature; viz. the law of spe¬ 
cification; a mere regulative principle 
for our view of nature, 389; but the teleo¬ 
logical mode of contemplation must not 
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encroach upon the domain of the science 
ideal; the connecting link between un¬ 
derstanding and reason is a third imma¬ 
nent function of consciousness; the fa¬ 
culty of judgment compares sensory in¬ 
tuition and logical understanding, 390; 
the Urtcilskraft can establish that a given 
sensory representation has an appro¬ 
priate accommodation to our understand¬ 
ing; or it can judge that a concept has 
an appropriate accommodation to the 
visible reality of an object; in the first 
case the representation is joined with a 
feeling of pleasure, it is a teleological re¬ 
presentation of an aesthetic character; in 
the second case the teleology is laid in 
the thing of nature; hence Kant’s Criti¬ 
que of the aesthetic and that of the teleo¬ 
logical judgment, 391; he formulates the 
dualism between the science- and the per¬ 
sonality ideal with great acumen; the Kr. 
d. Pr. Vcrn. furnished the idea of causal¬ 
ity through freedom; it ought to exist; 
the Urtcilskraft is to furnish the media¬ 
ting concept in that of a teleology in 
nature, 392; but the homo noumcnon as 
Ding an sich and its moral freedom arc 
to have unconditional validity; in this 
way the freedom motive is almost com¬ 
pletely reduced to the logical principle 
of contradiction; human personality as 
an end in itself enables this motive to 
escape dissolution into a formal tauto¬ 
logy, 393; in nature the living organisms 
set a limit to causal explanation and thus 
justify the critique of teleological judg¬ 
ment; a natural organism must be related 
to itself as cause and effect; it gives “ob¬ 
jective reality” to the concept of a goal; 
the causal coherence in an organism can 
never be a nexus effectivus; the organism 
cannot result from an external cause; its 
causal relation is that of a nexus finalis, 
in which the effect is a causa finalis; the 
parts of an organism can only exist 
through their relation to the whole, and 
are connected to the unity of the whole 
through their being the mutual cause and 
effect of each other's form, 394; such a 
teleological union is only known to us 
from our own human action; we may 
judge the living organism only as if a 
teleological activity lay at its found¬ 
ation; this principle leads to the idea of 
nature as a “universal organism”; every¬ 
thing in the world is good for something 
whatsoever; nothing in it is aimless; this 
transcendental Idea only has heuristic 
value; it results in an ethical teleology, 
395; Kant formulates his antinomy as 
follows: “All production of material 
things is possible according to merely 
mechanical laws”; and: “Some product¬ 
ion of the same is not possible according 
to merely mechanical laws”; the postu¬ 
late of continuity of the science ideal and 
that of the personality ideal are irrecon¬ 
cilably antagonistic; Kant ascribes this 
antinomy to the fact that the autonomy 


of the reflective faculty of judgment is 
taken for the heteronomy of the deter¬ 
minative faculty, 39G; but this antinomy 
cannot be solved by referring either of 
these functions to its own a priori prin¬ 
ciples; the principle of their compatibi¬ 
lity must lie outside both ancl yet contain 
the ground of them; this is the super- 
sensory; but we cannot acquire any theo¬ 
retical knowledge of the supra-sensory 
substratum of nature, 397; here is evid¬ 
ence of Newton’s view of the compatibi¬ 
lity of mechanism and divine teleology 
in nature; Kant says: “we may not pre¬ 
tend, however, that there actually exists 
a particular cause having its determina¬ 
tive ground in the idea of a goal”, 398; 
“there is a certain casuality in the con¬ 
stitution of our understanding” necessi¬ 
tating a teleological judgment of nature; 
he contrasts the intuitive Divine under¬ 
standing which is creative in a material 
sense, with human understanding which 
is only creative in a formal sense; sen¬ 
sory material is the ground of all contin¬ 
gency of the particular in nature; our 
understanding must distinguish between 
possibility and reality, for it has to rely 
on logical understanding and sensory in¬ 
tuition; an absolutely intuitive under¬ 
standing could only know reality; the 
Idea of the absolute necessity (uniting 
possibility and reality) is itself only so¬ 
mething possible, as an Idea it is distinct 
from reality; there is a similar situation 
with respect to the relation between 
mechanism and teleology in nature, 399; 
the principle of teleology remains a fic¬ 
tion, an as-if consideration of human 
reason; the basic antinomy between the 
science and the personality ideal remains 
unsolved; it has everywhere crystalli 2 ed 
in the dialectical form-matter schema, 
400; but in Kant’s system a teleology can 
never be a teleology of nature, since the 
sensory and the supra sensory arc divi¬ 
ded by an unbridgeable cleft; the merely 
subjective principle of teleology is re¬ 
lated to the sensory material which in 
this way is subjected to two principles 
that arc mutually exclusive, 401; his 
dualistic transcendental basic Idea lacks 
an unequivocal Archimedean point and 
Idea of totality; the “Ding an sich” of 
nature continued to be a counter-instance 
against his moralistic Idea of totality, 402; 
by the dialectic of theoretical reason with 
its transcendental Ideas reason is elevated 
by Kant above, the limits of sense ex¬ 
perience, 403; a theoretical dialectic with 
insoluble antinomies is a proof of a spe¬ 
culative misuse of the transcendental 
Ideas; Kant’s dualism between reason 
and sensibility, universally valid a priori 
form and sensory empirical matter; trans¬ 
cendental, selfreflection on the personal¬ 
ity ideal as the root of science, 404; 
Kant had tried to solve the problem 
of the relation between the universal 
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a priori forms of the "transcendental 
consciousness” and the particular mat¬ 
ter; he used Leidniz "intellcctus archc- 
typus” with its mathematical analysis 
completed in a single intuition of the 
whole individual reality to bridge the 
gap; this idea remains merely a regula¬ 
tive principle for the use of the under¬ 
standing; his teleology, 405; Kant halted 
before the eradication of the limits be¬ 
tween theoretical reason, practical reason 
and faculty of judgment in the interest of 
the science-ideal, for he did not want to 
reduce the latter to the freely creative 
moral activity of the "homo noumcnon” 
like Fichte, 417; reality is a category of 
quality, 418; Kant had not really solved 
the problem of the epistemological syn¬ 
thesis, 423; the transcendental productive 
imagination achieves the synthesis of sen¬ 
sory matter and pure forms of thought 
by means of the schematizing of the cate¬ 
gories in time as a form of intuition, by 
the creation of a “transcendental pattern” 
for all empirical "Gcgenstande”, 427; but 
the a priori synthesis issues from the 
transcendental logical function, 430; his 
“Kritik der Urteilskraft” oriented the 
aesthetic judgment to free feeling and 
recognized the absolute individual value 
of genius; it offered a point of contact to 
ScHiLLEn’s Aesthetic Idealism, 4G2; in 
his critical period he proclaimed three- 
dimensional space to be a transcendental 
condition of geometry; several Kantians 
opposed Einstein’s theory of relativity 
on the ground of Kant’s thesis; but 
others, the Nco-Kantians Gausz, Lodat- 
schewsky, Riemann, Bolay, etc., has¬ 
tened to accommodate Kantian episte¬ 
mology to the non-Euclidean geometries; 
the same applies to Kant’s conception 
of causal natural law oriented to the 
classic physics of Newton, which could 
not be maintained against modern quan¬ 
tum physics; in his pre-critical period 
Kant had admitted that a non-Eucli¬ 
dean space is conceivable,547 (note); the 
Kantian conception of the a-priori and 
the empirical moments in human know¬ 
ledge identifies the “empirical” with the 
sensory impressions, 549. 

—, II, 

Kritik d. reinen Vernunft, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
17, 18, 19, 27, 43—47, 58, 77, 79, 82, 86, 
95, 96, 120, 123, 141, 142, 149, 150, 151, 
167, 176, 186, 187, 396; 420, 421, 422, 430, 
431, 432, 434, 435, 436—449, 455, 459, 4G6, 
467, 477, 492—518, 520, 521, 522—528, 
532—534, 550, 575; 

Kritik d. teleol. Urteilskraft, 201, 271, 421, 
422,506, 507; 

Idee zur einer allgcincincn Geschichtc in 
weltburgliclicr Absiclit, 271, 272; 

Kritik d. Prakt. Vernunft, 506, 538, 543; 
Ueber die Fortschrittc derMetaphysik seit 
Leibniz und Wolff, 507, 508, 530—536; 
Logik, 450; 

Further references to Kant: 219, 270, 


320, 327, 333, 358, 390, 509, 573—575,'585 
—587. 

•—, II, uses the form-maUcr-schemc, 12; 
categories are concepts of pure synthesis 
a-priori, 13; they have no genus proxi- 
mum; transcendental and formal logic; 
generic and specific concepts in tlie te¬ 
leological judgment, 15; the Idea is the 
origin of the being of what is, 19; theo¬ 
retic antinomies; idea of reason, 42; cos¬ 
mological ideas and categories; dialect- 1 
ical illusion; mathematical and dynamic 
antinomies; nature and freedom; and the 
antinomies; understanding and reason; 
noumcnon is absolute normative Idea, 43; 
homo noumcnon; dialectic of pure rea¬ 
son; speculative metaphysics and theolo¬ 
gy; reality is identified with sensory and 
logical experience; the moral aspect ab¬ 
solutized into the transcendent noumc¬ 
non, 44; phenomenal and noumenal 
world; nature and freedom; the number 
of antinomies, 45; their nature and ori¬ 
gin, 46; Kant reduces antinomy to lo¬ 
gical contradiction; theoretic thought se¬ 
parated from the cosmic coherence, 47; 
only three transcendental determinations; 
an artifical result; his categories of quan¬ 
tity are analogical, 58; he saw that it was 
impossible to derive number from logical 
synthesis; lie conceived of movement as 
happening within space, 95; called space 
a transcendental form of intuition; this 
antinomic notion had already been re¬ 
futed by Hume, 96; his faculty psycholo¬ 
gy, 111; causality as a transcendental lo¬ 
gical category, 120; analytical economy, 
123; Gesinnungsethik; Categorical Impe¬ 
rative; respect for "humanity”, 149; dia¬ 
lectical motive of nature and freedom; 
love is sensory inclination; the essence 
of man is his will; legal order is an order 
of peace; external; the radical evil; this 
is a secularized Christian conception, 
150; he explained juridical analogies of 
number in a mathematical way, 167; tlico- 
ritical reason interrogates nature as a 
judge, 176; theoretical and practical 
ideas; his abuse of the theoretical idea of 
the homo noumcnon; he restricts science 
to sensory impressions of nature, 187 
(note); teleological judgment; he influen¬ 
ced nco-Kantians, 201 ; absolutized formal 
ethics in his categorical Imperative, 206; 
his positive humanistic view of history, 
270; his Idea of development was oriented 
to the personality ideal; his judgment “als 
ob” (=as if) ;lic shared Rousseau’s critic¬ 
ism of the Enlightenment; he opposed ci¬ 
vilization to morality, 271 ; the League of 
nations as the aim of history, 272; he 
blamed Herder for the lack of direction 
in Herder’s Ideen zur Philosophic der 
Gcschichte, 277; Kant’s transcendental¬ 
ism and moralism, 278; influenced the 
Austrian Civil-Code, 358; he excluded the 
idea of purpose from the concept of sub¬ 
jective right, 396; he seeks the principle 
of individuality in the sensory matter of 
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experience; the intcllcctus archetypus 
idea; the view of nature as the work of a 
divine architect is teleological; the regu¬ 
lative use of theoretical ideas; the law of 
specification, 420; the extension and the 
content of a concept; generic and speci¬ 
fic; the rule of variety in the similar 
among the lower kinds; homogeneity and 
continuity, 420; all individuality is em¬ 
pirically determined, 421; this view is 
criticized; Kant’s law of specification is 
an a-priori logical rule; there are degrees 
from the general to the particular, 422; 
his epistemology: “Ding an sich” is: “sub¬ 
stance”; the Gegenstand, 430; synthesis 
of logical categories and forms of intui¬ 
tions; the datum; his implied pre-suppo¬ 
sitions, 431; his startingpoint is dogma¬ 
tic; ancient, Scholastic and pre-Kantian 
metaphysics gave an account of their cos- 
monomic Idea, Kant did not, 432; analy¬ 
tical and synthetical judgments; “all bo¬ 
dies are extended” is an analytical judg¬ 
ment; "all bodies are heavy” is a syn¬ 
thetical judgment, 435; body and exten¬ 
sion cannot be identified logically, 436; 
“body” in Kant’s "Transcendentnle Aes- 
thetik”; and extension; he states: "exten¬ 
sion” is implied in the concept “body”; 
therefore this concept embraces more 
than mere extensiveness; viz. its substra¬ 
tum of sense impressions; it is not an ex¬ 
clusively and “purely” analytical con¬ 
cept; he means “body in the sense of 
“material body”; then it necessarily im¬ 
plies "heaviness”, 437; he calls "empiri¬ 
cal” judgments synthetical; if empirical 
predicates are excluded from the concept 
of the subject of a judgment, these pre¬ 
dicates are not subject to the logical prin¬ 
ciples; then they cease to be “predicates”; 
if they are genuine judgments, they must 
be analytical; 2 •+• 2 = 4; causality, 438; 
Riehl, Pfander explain Kant’s “notes” 
on the distinction between analytical and 
synthetic judgments, 439—441; criticism 
of Kant’s theory, 442; Sghleiermacher 
and Siowaht’s attempts to clear things 
up, 442, 443; Kant's dualistic cosmono- 
mie Idea; Sigwart confounds linguistic 
and logical structures, 444; Kant adopted 
Aristotle’s substance and accidentia in 
a modified form; his substance is only re¬ 
lated to the senses; accidentia are modes 
of existence; his remark on empirical 
judgments, 445; his theory of synthetic 
judgments is confused, 446— 449; he calls 
the expression “general concept” tauto¬ 
logical, 450; a discursive specific concept 
and its specima; space and the whole 
and its parts, 455; Kant’s Categories and 
forms of intuition are false formalisms, 
459; his view of the Gegenstand of theo¬ 
retic thought, 467; Kritik der reinen Ver- 
nunft interpreted by Heidegger, 492; 
Kant’s epistemology is based on his Idea 
of human personality; his doctrine of 
Ideas is determined by his faith in rea¬ 
son; although he suggests that his “Kritik” 


is religiously neutral, 493; liis Transcen¬ 
dental Aesthetic and Logic are not to be 
isolated; such isolation is due to a mis¬ 
conception of epistemology; the sensory 
material is not really the datum; his debt 
to Hume, 494; his isolation of the sensory 
material of experience is a problem; it 
creates an antinomy; he assumes an a- 
priori reference of the categories to sen¬ 
sibility, but no reference of sensibility to 
the categories, 495; metaphysical “Ding 
an sich” is unknowable though it affects 
sensibility; which latter is purely recep¬ 
tive; the understanding is free, active, 
spontaneous, 496; synthesis is the com¬ 
bination of a plurality and transcenden¬ 
tal logical unity; it is the result of the 
imagination; and conceived by the un¬ 
derstanding in a conceptual form; even 
the unconscious imagination executes 
this synthesis by means of the logical 
function; theoretical synthesis is the pre¬ 
requisite of analysis, 497; Kant does not 
distinguish logical from intermodal syn¬ 
thesis; logification of cosmic and cosmo¬ 
logical self-consciousness; his categories 
pre-supposc the basic unity of selfcon¬ 
sciousness, 498; but selfconsciousness 
transcends the logical function; Kant’s 
“law of the unity of apperception” 
is the well-known logical: Cogito; he 
merges the self into the logical unity 
of thought, 499; definition of self- 
consciousness; Kant’s Kritik is self-des¬ 
tructive; his unity of apperception is syn¬ 
thetical, i.e., a law conformity determining 
all experience; an a-priori relatedncss of 
a plurality (in intuition) to the cogito; 
Richard Kroner realized Kant’s self-re¬ 
futation, 500; self-consciousness as the 
logical unity excludes sensibility; in¬ 
tuitive and creative thought are only in 
God as the intellectus archetypus; human 
knowledge is always conceptual. Kant 
denies the theoretical intuition, 501; his 
transcendental logical I-ness is a formal 
logical unity above multiplicity, a trans¬ 
position of “soul” as “substance” into the 
logical modus; transcendental logic con¬ 
cerns synthetical cognitive thought, 502, 
503; his doctrine of the pure understand- 
. ing; we think “Gcgenstande” a-priori; ge¬ 
neral or formal logic; transcendental logic 
operates in the categories, which are con- 
ceptus dati a-priori applying to objects, 
504; Kant’s table of judgments, 505; the 
synthesis of the categories is purely lo¬ 
gical; neo-Kantians; a substance is a sub¬ 
ject without the capacity to become a 
predicate to anything else, 506; catego¬ 
ries are independent of sensibility, 507; 
they do not imply any inter-modal syn¬ 
thesis; there is only a synthesis of the 
categories and time; but Kant cannot re¬ 
cognize this as a synthesis because it is 
not a logical function of the understand¬ 
ing; quantity categories, 508; those of 
quality; reality, negation, limitation, are 
analogies in a logical respect; movement 
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is misrepresented as an a-priori synthesis 
of sensation with the representation of 
time; Newton’s time concept, 509; in 
kinematic time the impressions of the 
“inner sense” are received; Kant’s view 
is confused; the categories of quantity 
and - quality are related to “Gcgcnstande 
iiherhaupt”; in time as a sensory intui¬ 
tional form the categories cannot become 
numerical or kincinatical; qualitative ca¬ 
tegories determine mathematical kincma- 
tical meaning, 510; but Kant’s categories 
are mathematical themselves; logical syn¬ 
thesis replaces intennodal, 511; his lo¬ 
gical relation is analogical: the princi- 
pium rationis sufficientis; logical impu¬ 
tation of an effect to a cause is not some¬ 
thing physical; Kant ascribes physical 
meaning to the category of causality; 
Aristotle’s categories; Leibniz identified 
possibility and logical possibility; the 
actual is the Divine selection from the 
possible, 512; Kant relates logical cate¬ 
gories of modality to sensory phenomena; 
the sensory only is actual; actuality as 
such is a category of thought; in Kant’s 
“transcendental logic” the notion of the 
“transcendental imagination” is introdu¬ 
ced, which is central in the chapter on 
the “transcendental schema”; this schema 
originates in “the productive faculty of 
the imagination”; the pure concepts of 
the understanding are mere “forms of 
thought”; sensibility is “the receptive re¬ 
presentative faculty; based on this sensi¬ 
bility is a certain form of a priori sensory 
intuition in the mind; so that the under¬ 
standing can determine the innersenseby 
means of the plurality of given represen¬ 
tations in accordance with the synthetic, 
unity of apperception; thus the categories 
obtain objective reality, 513; the a priori 
synthesis of sensory intuitions as a “syn¬ 
thesis speciosa” or “figurative synthesis” 
is distinct from the “synthesis intcllec- 
tualis”; intellectual synthesis is called 
“Vcrstandcsvcrbindung”; the figurative 
synthesis is called the “transcendental 
synthesis of the imagination”, 514; Hume 
considers the imagination to be the fa¬ 
culty enabling us to picture something 
not actually given in sensory impres¬ 
sions; Kant says that this imagination 
can function only through the transcen¬ 
dental “figurative synthesis of imagina¬ 
tion”; it belongs to receptive sensibility; 
as and act of spontaneity of the under¬ 
standing operating on sensibility, it is the 
first application of the understanding to 
the objects of possible intuition and the 
basis of all other applications; it is, there¬ 
fore, the synthetical activity of the pro¬ 
ductive phantasy which is ascribed to 
the logical function of thought; this figur¬ 
ative synthesis is a synthetical influence 
of the understanding on the “inner 
sense”; the problem is exactly the possi¬ 
bility of this influence, 515; the synthe¬ 
tical unity of “transcendental appercep¬ 


tion” Is distinguished by Kant from sen¬ 
sory intuition; the understanding docs 
not find a conjunction of the manifold in 
the inner sense by affecting the latter but 
creates it; the interfunctional synthesis is 
only ascribed to logical thought; Kant 
sticks to the dogma concerning the form¬ 
ative autonomy of theoretical thought, 
516; the doctrine of the categories does 
not belong to general epistemology but 
to the cosmological analysis of the modal 
meaning structures; Kant constantly 
avoids the genuine epistemological pro¬ 
blem; his solution is not a really critical 
one; he posits a third something between 
a category and a phenomenon; this some¬ 
thing must be intellectual as well as sen¬ 
sible; it is a mediating representation, 
viz,, the transcendental schema, 517; he 
explains the possibility of the interfunc¬ 
tional synthesis between logical category 
and sensory phenomenon by an appeal 
to the interfunclional synthesis in the a 
priori schematized category, 518; a trans¬ 
cendental determination of time being of 
the same kind as a category in that it is 
universal, is based on a rule a priori; it 
is also homogeneous with a phenomenon; 
thus its application to phenomena is 
made possible; this argument begs the 
question of the inter-functional synthesis, 
519; Kant’s view of the transcendental 
unity of self-consciousness involves him 
in an impasse (an aporia); his critical 
conscience has been roused in the chapter 
on the schematism; Heidegger holds that 
the productive imagination also functions 
as the root of practical reason in Kant; 
Kant speaks of three subjective sources 
or faculties of the soul: sense, imagina¬ 
tion, apperception, 520; each with its 
own synthesis; he assumed the possibility 
of a common root; but in the second 
edition of the Krit. der r. Yern. he re¬ 
tracts this view, 521; then there is no 
possibility to find the unity between sen¬ 
sibility and pure thought, nor to posit 
such unity as a problem; Kant wrote his 
Kritik d. r. Vern. for the sake of his 
metaphysics of practical reason; his cri¬ 
tique of theoretical reason is oriented to 
his idealistic conception of the super¬ 
temporal nouinenon, a fundamental theme 
of the traditional inetaphysica generalis, 
522; Kant sharply distinguishes between 
phenomena and noumcna; the practical 
Ideas are absolutely transcendent above 
the temporal world; he clings to his ra¬ 
tional faith in the homo nouinenon; Hei¬ 
degger interprets Kant from a historistic, 
irrationalistic point of view, 523; he calls 
the transcendental imagination the root 
of knowledge and holds it to he identical 
with “pure reason” (theoretical and prac¬ 
tical), and with the “pure finite self” 
rooted in time; the pure reason is pure 
receptive spontaneity, or sensory reason; 
human reason does not create but re¬ 
ceives its “objects!’; for human life (Da- 
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scin) is at the mercy of “das Vorhan- 
dene” but capable of understanding that 
which is; if Dasein designs an a priori 
image of the being of what is; the ques¬ 
tion is: how can a finite being know the 
“Vorhandcne” before any reception of 
what is?, 524; the transcendental imagin¬ 
ation must be understood as the “form¬ 
ative medium of the two stems of know¬ 
ledge”; Heidegger approaches Kant from 
the modern state of decline of the Hu¬ 
manistic cosmonomic Idea; in Kant the 
ideals of personality and science are still 
unshakable pillars of the cosmonomic 
Idea, 525; Heidegger has seen that we 
can only isolate understanding from sen¬ 
sibility on the basis of a primary inter- 
modal synthesis; but he does'not see that 
such isolation is made possible by start¬ 
ing from the fulness of the temporal 
meaning systasis; Heidegger seeks the 
selfhood in the temporal (historically 
conceived) Dasein, 526; and he supposes 
that reality is only accessible to the self 
in theoretical abstraction of the “gegen- 
stiindlichc”; this is the phenomenon; 
human knowledge is delivered to what is 
given (das Vorhandcne) in nature, the 
Platonic me on, the relative nothing; he 
eliminates the cosmic order of time, mer¬ 
ging the self into time, 527; pure thought 
and pure sensibility are modi of the 
“transcendental imagination”, which in 
essence is time and selfhood; Kant’s 
three modi of the cognitive synthesis are 
merely the present, the past and the fu¬ 
ture; time and the cogito are identified; 
time is pure self affection, the basis of 
the finite ego, and the finite ego is, “pure 
understanding”; this explanation does 
not solve the problem of the intermodal 
synthesis, 528; Heidegger makes the two 
cognitive functions flow together, there¬ 
by cancelling the possibility of a real syn¬ 
thesis; designating Kant’s “pure under¬ 
standing” as “pure sensory understand¬ 
ing” results in a dialectic that Kant 
would have rejected; to Kant “represen¬ 
tation in general” is the genus proximum 
of thought and sensory intuition; the 
genus concept is of a logical origin, 529; 
in his treatise: Ueber die Fortschritte der 
Metapliysik seit Leibniz und Wolff, Kant 
emphatically rejects the identification of 
the transcendental self-consciousness 
with time as “pure sensibility”, 530; Hei¬ 
degger makes one of the “stems of know¬ 
ledge” into the origin of the other; his 
“existential time” is not cosmic time; he 
seeks the transcendence of the self in the 
inner experience of the “ex-sisterc”, the 
historical mode of time anticipating the 
future, 531; Kant’s “transcendental ima¬ 
gination” is the connecting link between 
the two stems of knowledge, not its “hid¬ 
den root”, 532; the subjective viewpoint 
considers the pure understanding and 
its possibility; this is not an essential 
element in Kant’s aim; his principal 
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concern is to ascertain how much and 
what can understanding and reason know 
a priori?, 533; Kant ascribes the trans¬ 
cendental imagination to “pure sensibi¬ 
lity” relating to the transcendental unity 
of the apperception; first he follows a 
line of reasoning that descends from the 
transcendental unity of apperception; 
then he follows a course of argument in 
the opposite direction; apperception ren¬ 
ders pure imagination intellectual, 534; 
all knowledge is based on the faculty of 
pure imagination; Kant starts from a 
necessary systasis, viz. that of sensibility 
and that of pure thought; he misrepre¬ 
sents it as a systatic datum, 535; in the 
supposedly “given” unity of pure thought 
and pure intuition the logical function 
remains the law-giver and determining 
factor in Kant's view; the Kantian con¬ 
ception of experience has become the 
shibboleth between the “critical and the 
dogmatic trends of thought; this concep¬ 
tion was precipitated in the “Satz des 
Bcwusztseins” or the “Satz der Imma- 
nenz”, 536; the influence of the Kantian 
conception of “empirical reality” in the 
normative special sciences, 537; for the 
benefit of the “Satz des Bewusstscins” 
naive experience is fundamentally mis¬ 
interpreted, in “empiricistic-positivistic” 
thought; in Husserl’s phenomenology; 
Kant is entirely dominated by his dual- 
istic cosmonomic Idea: the normative as¬ 
pects of reality fall outside of experience; 
experience is only allotted to the mecha¬ 
nistic science-ideal; it is not possible for 
Christian thought to accept Kant’s view 
of experience in his Krit. d. r. Vcrn. and 
to reject bis Krit. d. pr. Vern., 538; 
Kant’s conception of matter is a theore¬ 
tical abstraction, not a datum of expe¬ 
rience; the sensory aspect of reality is 
experienced only in its subject-object re¬ 
lations in the cosmic meaning coherence; 
animals merely undergo sense-impres¬ 
sions; if nothing outside of the psychic 
function has been given, we should,not 
have been given anything at all, not even 
the sensible, 539; the data of experience 
have not been given to the sensory func¬ 
tion but to our self-consciousness, 540; 
epistemology has long accepted the res¬ 
triction of experience to the sensory and 
logical aspects because it was dominated 
by the dualistic Humanistic cosmonomic 
Idea, 541; his idea of the a priori as the 
universally valid transcendental forms; all 
synthetical judgments of universal validity 
which cannot be founded on sensory ex¬ 
perience, 543; his categories of modality 
are supposed only to express the relation 
of the object (intended in the concept) 
to our cognitive faculty; but possibility 
and necessity can be conceived in every 
abstracted meaning modus, whereas “real¬ 
ity” can never be enclosed in an abstract 
modal meaning, 550; Kant’s “Grundsiitze 
des reinen Vcrstandes” were inspired by 
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the science ideal, and could not stand the 
test of the progress of naturnl science, 
550; Kant understood the traditional Idea 
of truth as a mere “explanation of a 
name”; he asks how the adequacy of 
thought and reality is possible, 507; he 
seeks the criterion of truth in the activity 
of the transcendental logical ego and res¬ 
tricts truth to the sensory phenomena; a 
priori synthetical judgments constitute 
the guarantee of truth; they are the source 
of all truth before all experience; empi¬ 
rical truth is relative; experience is iden¬ 
tified with theoretical cognition; its di¬ 
rection to the absolute ideal'; the corre¬ 
spondence between representation and 
“object”; his oriteriOn of truth leads to 
the denial of the: possibility of non- 
mathematical - natural- scientific - theoreti¬ 
cal knowledge, 508; his concept “trans¬ 
cendental truth" undermines every 
trans-subjective validity of theoretical 
verity; the transcendental subject is the 
seat of transcendental truth; his view of 
the empirical world was determined by 
the classical Humanistic science ideal; 
it landed him in an inner autonomy with 
regard to his conception of truth, 5G9; 
his principles of pure understanding 
(Grundsatze des reinen Verstandes), can¬ 
not hit off the transcendental structure 
of theoretical truth, because they are not 
oriented to the transcendental direction 
of time; functionalistically they isolate 
and absolutize two aspects of the theo¬ 
retical horizon of experience, 575; on the 
immanence standpoint the subjectivistic 
a priorism of the rationalist Kantian 
epistemology had to be outbid by an 
irrationalist a priori view, 583; Kant 
could only assign a place to individual 
genius in the field of artistic creation, 
595. 

— HI, 

Kritik der reinen Vernunft, 27; 
Metaphysik der Sitten, Rechtslelire, 317, 
427, 428; 

Met, Anfangsgriindc der Rechtslelire, 444; 
Krit. d. prakt. Vernunft, 748, 749. 

Krit. d. teleol. Urtcilskr., 748. 

—, III, his “critical” concept of sub¬ 
stance, as a synthetical a priori concept 
of function, 27; he misinterpreted our 
naive experience of a thing’s identity as 
the classical physical function concept of 
the quantitatively constant matter; things 
became “Gegenstande” of natural scien¬ 
tific thought; critical epistemology, 28; 
he dominated Riehl’s epistemology, 47; 
his theory of positive law as the general 
will, volenti non fit iniuria, 232; the des¬ 
tructive character of Kantian autonomy; 
authority and subordination in the fa¬ 
mily; Kant considers this heteronomy in 
an ethical sense to be opposed to moral¬ 
ity; Kant has no room for moral commun¬ 
ity; Kant’s absolutization of morality; 
this aspect has become meaningless, 273; 
Kant replaced the bond of love by a 


legalistic motive of respect for autono*- 
mous ethical law, 274; the law of nature 
is a law of reason giving priority to the 
personality ideal; his crude definition of 
marriage as the union for life long pos¬ 
session of each other’s sexual qualities, 
317; Kant’s distinction between auto¬ 
nomy and heteronomy in the sociology 
of Fn. Darmstaedter, 408; Kant iden¬ 
tifies public and civil law; to him law is 
an a-priory idea of civil law; the prin¬ 
ciple of 1 civil co-existence; his view of 
public law, 427; the state is a union of a 
multitude of people under legal .rules; 
KANT;ignores the historical foundational 
function of the monopolistic military 
power almost on purpose, 428; he derived 
his: definition from Cicero, 429; Kant’s 
idea of the salus publica, 442, 444; his 
concept of iustitia distributiva, 445; 
Driescii’s “Ordnungslehre” is influenced 
by . Kant’s epistemology, 737; the meta¬ 
physical question of freedom in his Cri¬ 
tique of Practical Reason, 748; totality 
idea in the Krit. der Urteilskraft, 748, 749; 
categorical imperative, 749. 

Kattenbusch, III, 

Doppelschichtigkeit in Luthers Kirchcn- 
begriff, 509, 514. 

Katz-Engelman, II, on space perception, 
373. 

Kaufmann, Fritz, II, 
Geschichtsphilosophie der Gegenwart, 
230. 

Kawerau, Wald., ill. 

Die Reformation und die Ehe, 314. 

Keil, Joh. Chr., Ill, 

Uebcr die Lebenskraft, 735. 

Kelsen, Hans, I, 

Reine Rechtslelire, 98, 555, 556. 
Hauptprobleme der Staatslehre, 210. 

—, I,' his “reine Rechtslelire” identifies 
the legal rule with a logical judgment, 
and dissolves the juridical aspect and its 
subjective right into a logical complex of 
legal rules, 98; he reduces all other ty¬ 
pical juridical spheres to State-law; or 
to law of a supposed international super¬ 
state (civitas maxima) and completed 
the confusion between modal functional 
and typical-structural viewpoints by the 
pseudo-logical identification of law an 
State, or law and Super-State; but if State 
and law are identical, it makes no sense 
to speak of State law; if all positive juri¬ 
dical norms are of the same formal na¬ 
ture, and typical material differences are 
meta-juridical, then it is contradictory, 
555 (note), to introduce into this modal 
functional conception of law the typical 
characteristics of State law or of Super¬ 
state law, 55G. 

Reine Rechtslelire, 17, 46, 209, 212, 343, 
399, 422. 

—, II, pure theory of law, 17; he logifics 
the jural aspect; this is antinomous, 46; 
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ho deemed formal sociology to be im- 
possible, and considered sociology ns a 
causal science like natural science, 212; 
a positive legal norm is a logical propo¬ 
sition, 343; he abandons the concept of 
subjective right, 399; and calls the juri¬ 
dical modus an empty form of thought; 
his theory of degrees of law making; and 
of positive law, 422. 

—, HI, 

Der Staat als Integration, 200, 061; 

Vom Wcsen und Wert der Democratic, 
380, 007; 

Allgcmeine Staatslchre, 407, 007, 608. 

—, III, criticizes Smend’s integration 
theory, 260; he holds that the organiza¬ 
tional problem of an economic business 
and that of the State are the same, 380; 
his “normological” theory; the State is a 
logical system of legal norms, 387; lie 
caricaturized the naturalistic sociologistic 
view of the State, 401; he identifies State 
and law and conceives of every State as 
“law”, 431, 432—434; his formalistic view 
of public law, 439; sovereignty of law 
from a normologieal viewpoint, 461; 
Kelsen ascribes axiological relativism to 
democracy; autocracy is supposed to be 
founded in the belief in an absolute ve¬ 
rity, 608; he appeals to the principle of 
proportionality to attribute prevalence to 
the opinion of a parliamentary majority; 
this appeal is unwarranted on a relativ¬ 
istic standpoint, 608. 

Kenzik, R. T. Me, III, 

British Political Parties, 605. 

Keppler, I, founded modern natural 
science, with Galileo and Newton, 201. 

Keugen, F., Ill, 

Aemter und Ziinfte, Zur Entsteliung dcs 
Zunftwesons, 674. 

Kidneys, III, lungs, etc., have relative in¬ 
dependent individuality, 634. 

Kierkegaard, S., I, the antinomy cannot 
be solved, 65; he strongly influenced mo¬ 
dern “existential philosophy”, 125; and 
Hegelianism, 214. 

—, III, cxistentialistic philosophy and 
the Divine Revelation in Jesus Christ 
he considered to be separated by an 
unbridgeable gulf, 782. 

Kierluff, II, 

Theorie des gemeinen Civilreclits, 399. 

—, II, defines subjective right as the con¬ 
crete unity of the will of the state and 
the individual subjective will, 399; elimi¬ 
nated the element of interest from sub¬ 
jective right; cancelled the power of en¬ 
joyment, contained in the concept of 
subjective right, 403. 

Kinematics, II, in its original sense mo¬ 
vement cannot have the meaning of an 
effect of energy. Kinematics or pliorono- 
my can define a uniform movement with¬ 
out any reference to a causing force; the 


concept of acceleration is physical, n<&t 
kinematical, 99; of Galileo; his defini¬ 
tion of inertia is purely mat.hcipaticalr 
kinematical, 99, 100. 

Kinship, III, the structural principle of 
the kinship community; and its different 
functions, 344, 345. 

Kinciiu des Glaurens, III, and “Kultger 
mcindc”, in Emil Brunner, 509. 

KinaiiizrAN Aul. Ill, is an interlacement) 
351. 

Kjellen, Rudolf, III, 

Der Staat als Lcbensform, 197, 484. 

—, III, applies the substance concept to 
the State, 197; his vitalistic-organic idea 
of the power State; he defends autarchy 
as the principle of “the individuality of 
the State in the economic sphere”, like 
geographic individuality of the State’s 
territory and like nationality (= demic 
individuality), 484. 

Klein, E. F., II, 

Preussisches Landrecht, 358, 559. 

Klein, F., II, 

Einleitung in die hohcrc Geometric, 100. 
—> II, his projective geometry (with Ca- 
ley) 105; geometrical transformations in 
space form a group of “Operationen”; the 
logical origin of mathematical concepts; 
a dilemma, 106. 

Kliefoth, III, 

Acht Bucher von der Kirche, 545. 

Klopstock, I, his Prometheus’ motive: 
“Forces of the other world 'are contained 
in the Idea of God, but man feels like a 
second Creator, able to reflect the Idea 
of the Universe”, 454. 

Kluckhohn, III, 

Die Auffassung der Idcbe in der Litera- 
tur der 18. Jahrh. und der deutsehen Ro- 
mantik, 316. 

Knowing, II, is classed with feeling and 
volition as one of the three classes of Er- 
lebnisse, in modern psychology, 111. 

Knowledge, I, depends on self-know¬ 
ledge, 196; the grounds of certain know¬ 
ledge in Hume, 279; cf. s.v. Epistemology; 
and also: Truth. 

Knowledge, Impersonal, III, of a merely 
symbolical nature is not naive expe¬ 
rience, 145. 

Koch, Woldemar, III, 

Die Staatswirtschaft des Faschismus, 484. 
—, III, Fascist autarchy in economic res¬ 
pects; The programme of economic in¬ 
tegration of the Italian Fascist State, 484; 
he adds that the one-sided dependence on 
foreign countries is founded in the na¬ 
tural basic conditions of the Italian na¬ 
tional economy, 485. 

Koellreuter, III, 

Deutsches Vcrfassungsrecht, 431. 
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Kohler, II, on subjective rights, copy¬ 
right, and the right to a patent, 412. 

Kohnstamm, Dr Ph., I, 

Pedagogy, Persona]ism and Philosophy of 
the Cosmonomic Idea, 105. 

—, I, joined Stoker’s opinion after his 
transition to the philosophy of the cos- 
monomic Idea, 94; he raises the question 
why it should be in cosmic time that the 
totality of meaning is refracted into co¬ 
herent modal aspects, 100. 

Kolzoff, III, his materialistic biology, 
721; a mechanistic biologist, 733. 

Koppers, W., Ill, 

Ehe und Familic (Handworterbueli der 
Soziologic), 305, 332, 333; 

Volker und Kulturcn, 334, 360. 

—, III, tried to explain the rise of the 
totemistic clans in terms of economic 
causes, 359; he even included the faith 
aspect of these clans, 360. 

Korpersciiaften, III, Tonnies’ view, 579, 
580. 

Kosskl, III, experiments with crystals, 
705. 

Kostlin, J., Ill, 

Luthers Theologie, 314. 

Krauije, III, proclaims the sovereignty of 
law from an ethical-psychological point 
of view, 461. 

Krause, I, elevated the knowledge of the 
arch-essential (das Ur-wesentliche), the 
intuition of essence, above the relative 
knowledge from concepts, 471. 

Kroh, II, . 

Psychologic des Grundschulkindes, 178, 

Kiioll, Michael, II, 

Das Hat'/.el “Volkswirtschaft”, 123. 

Kronecker, II, whole numbers have been 
made by God, all the others arc the work 
of man, 88.. 

Kroner, Richard, I, 

Von Kant bis Hegel, 326, 360, 301, 373, 
381, 384, 421, 423, 434, 438. 

—, I, a Hegelian philosopher; his view of 
Kant and the Christian religion, 326; 
Kant’s “things in themselves” confront 
the subject with a predominant principle 
that is not mediated in thought; "affect¬ 
ion” is a mysterious word taking the 
place of a concept that is lacking, 361 
(note); his view that the Idea of the un¬ 
derstanding producing its own Gegenstand 
leads beyond logic as epistemology: it is 
a limiting concept, 361; Kant’s ego be¬ 
comes an ego only when it obeys itself; a 
double sense is included in Kant’s “Idea 
of moral autonomy”, 373; Kroner tries to 
solve the Kantian, antinomy of the "causa 
noumenon” of sensory action as the ab¬ 
solutized form of the law “uberhaupt”, 
380; but a "pure” will cannot be "em¬ 
pirically iconditoned without losing its 


purity”, 381; the autonomy of pure prac¬ 
tical reason is undermined by the inclu¬ 
sion of happiness as material determina¬ 
tion in the pure moral law, 384; in his 
"Wissenschaftslehrc” of the year 1794 
Ficiite raised ethics to the position of 
metaphysics, 421; Fichte’s proposition of 
the selfcreativc absolute ego is “the basic 
law of pure practical reason in its spe¬ 
culative use”, 423. 

N, 

Von Kant bis Hegel, 500. 

—, II, realized Kant’s self-refutation, 500. 

KnuifhNGA; E., II, 

A Handbook of Present Day English, 126, 
127. 

II, on Aspect and Character, 126, 127. 

Krueger, Felix, II, on the universality of 
feeling. 111, 112. 

Kruyt, J. P„ III, i 

Gemecnsehap als Sociologisch Ilegrip, 
177, 183. 

—, III, on Max AVeber’s conception of 
"community”, 183. 

KOi in, H., II, 

Kunst und Kultur der Vorzeit Kuropas, 
314. 

Kulturkreislehue, III, (i.e. the doctrine 
of cultural circles), the doctrine of cul¬ 
tural. circles was adhered to by Anickr- 
mann, Graebner, Haiin, Foy, VV. Schmidt, 
W. Hoppers and others; the founder of 
this school was Leo Fhobenius; they 
want to trace the genealogical coherence 
between “cultural orbits” and give a pic¬ 
ture of pre-hisloric humanity; some ad¬ 
herents of this theory of historical co¬ 
herences reject the method of complex 
formation on geographical grounds, viz., 
Boas, Lowie, Marett, Swanton, Golden- 
weiser, etc. Criticism of W. Schmidt’s 
conceptions of pygmean culture; the one¬ 
sided causal explanations of this school; 
Koppers* rationalistic view of matriarchy 
and totem belief as due to economic fac¬ 
tors, 333; this school ignores the differ¬ 
ence between open and closed cultures; 
it pre-supposcs that the cultural circles 
first developed in complete isolation be¬ 
fore getting into contact; this is not true 
for deepened cultures; Schmidt’s and 
Koppers’ cultural orbits arc irrelevant to 
the'historian; ethnological time becomes 
deepened in historical time, 334; histor¬ 
ical science requires written documents, 
etc., 335; the doctrine of cultural orbits 
ignores the differences between ethnology 
and history; the Roman Catholic scholars 
Schmidt, Koppers, and others had an eye 
for the structural principles of marriage, 
family, and kinship as given in the order 
of the creation; they distinguish between 
the external and the internal functions of 
these communities; however, their con¬ 
ception of the state is vague, 336; Schmidt 
and Koppers point to the fatal influence 
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some external forms have on tlie internal 
solidarity, purity and intimacy of these 
communal bonds; this axiological view¬ 
point is indispensable to social science, 
336; only from a nominalistic a-priori 
can we try to understand subjective hu¬ 
man social relations apart from their in¬ 
dividuality structures, but then we shall 
fail to grasp them; marriage and family 
are fully alive among the very old extant 
primitive peoples; the order of succes¬ 
sion of the primitive cultures, 337; mo¬ 
nogamy, matrimonial fidelity, parental 
love, married love are normal among 
them; Lowie says that the simplest cul¬ 
tures lack the sib and'possess the family; 
matriarchy appears with the rise of agri¬ 
culture; the nature of this connection; 
bina marriage; the avuncular relation¬ 
ship, 338; matriarchal phenomena do not 
belong to the internal domain of marriage 
and family, 339; Kulturkreislehre and 
its theory about polyandry, 340; tarwad 
house, and tarwad property; original 
polyandry was strictly monogamous; 
polyandry is not a matrimonial form; 
only a sanctioned juridical proprietary 
share in the wife; polyandry outside 
of the brothers is found, e.g., among 
the matriarchal Nayar caste in India; 
Schmidt thinks this practice originated 
from an irregular concubinage; the facts 
of pirra-ura-relations; here the abnor¬ 
mal sex relations are interwoven in 
an external enkapsis with marriage, 341; 
[cf. sub voce Undifferentiated organized 
communities;]; the patriarchal “joint fa¬ 
mily” is called a “family form” of pasto¬ 
ral nomads, by the Kulturkreislehre, 350; 
the Kirghiz ‘aul’, 351; [cf. sub vocc Rad- 
loff] ; ancestor worship of the Greek 
and Roman ’gens’, [s.v. Fustel de Cou- 
lange;] Lowie refuted the theory of the 
“primary cultures” in the Kullurkreis- 
ichrc; the least developed primitive cul¬ 
tures do not know the sib but they do 
know the conjugal family and the kin¬ 
ship, 354; W. Schmidt’s theory of secret 
men’s unions must seem the most satis¬ 
factory attempt to explain these political 
organizations, 366. 

Kuetursynthese, II, the historical Idea 
is considered to be restricted to an im¬ 
manent Kultursynthese, according to mo¬ 
dern Historicism, 267. 

Kung Chuan Hsiao, Prof., Ill, 

Political Pluralism. A Study in Contem¬ 
porary Political Theory, 465. 

—, III, political pluralism results in 
“economic monism”, 465. 

Kurz, P. E„ III, 

Individuum and Gemeinseliaft beim HI. 
Thomas Aquinas, 218, 219. 

Kuster, E., Ill, 

Die Zeile und die Gewebe des pfianz- 
lichen Organismus, 720, 


Kuypeii Sr., Dr. A., I, 
developed the Calvinistic life and world 
view in the Netherlands in the last de¬ 
cades of the 19th century; the pressure 
of the scholastic notion of science, the 
necessity of defence against the ruling 
Humanistic view of science, stimulated 
young neo-Calvinism to consider its reli¬ 
gious calling in the realm of science, 157; 
the phil. of the Cosmonomic Idea is to be 
understood only if the Calvinistic revival 
of the 19th century is taken into account, 
which revival was stimulated and led by 
Kuyper, 523; his Idea of the religious 
antithesis, 524. 

II, 

Gcmeene Gratie, 33; 

Encyclopaedic der Hcilige Godgelcerd- 
heid, 299, 309, 310. 

—, II, Common Grace, 33; on the func¬ 
tion of faith, 299; Christianity and pa¬ 
ganism are related in the same way as 
the plus- and minusdirections of the same 
series, 309; the deterioration of faith in 
which man has been abandoned to the 
inclination of his heart, 310 (note). 

—, HI, 

Encyclopaedic der Hcilige Godgeleerd- 
heid, 247, 248, 506, 521, 524, 526, 531, 535, 
540, 541; 

De Gemeene Gratie, 506; 

Tractaat van de Reformatio der Kerken, 
532, 535, 539, 540, 541, 559. 

—, III, election in Christ the Head of re¬ 
born humanity; the operation of the spi¬ 
ritual factor is also individual, 247; but 
individual in connection with and as a 
result of the operation on the whole. In¬ 
dividuals do not exist in themselves; there 
only exist membra corporis generis hu¬ 
man!, 248; the State belongs to the gene¬ 
ral temporal life of the world, and owes 
its existence to common grace as an “in¬ 
stitution ordained on account of sin”, 
506; we cannot subsume the Church in¬ 
stitution under some higher general con¬ 
cept, 521; the church as an organism, 
524; the institutional Church as a tem¬ 
poral organization has been instituted by 
Christ within the modal and radical 
structural types of individuality struc¬ 
tures given already at the creation, 526; 
it is impermissible to isolate “the doc¬ 
trine of Jesus” from the context of the 
whole of the Divine Word-revelation, 
531; sects nearly always arise through 
the fault of the Church, 532; the institu¬ 
tional Church is the mother of our faith 
in Christ Jesus, 535; in the days of the 
Old Testament there was a visible church 
manifesting the invisible ecclesia invisi- 
bilis electorum, but there was no institu¬ 
tional Church, 539; the institutional 
Church is confessional, not national in 
character, 540; “you cannot prevent your 
Church from deteriorating even if you 
could equip your Church government 
with a strictly Orthodox personnel, if 
your Church government is bad, 541; the 
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apostles never mention a Church that is a 
more comprehensive body embracing a 
number of local churches; 559. 

KUYPEns, K., II, 

Theorie der. Gcschicdenis, 202, 207, 243. 
—, II, tradition is the nucleus of history; 
Rickeivt’s distinction between individual¬ 
izing and systematic sciences criticized, 
207; historical subject must have an .ana¬ 
lytical sense of meaning, 230; tradition 
ahd historical, continuity, 243. 

Kui jpers; G., Ill,. 

De Russische Problematiek in het Sowjet- 
Staatsbeleid, 459. 


L 

Laband, I, and his school;.their “material 
concept of statute law”, 322. 

III, a formalistic positivist in consti¬ 
tutional legal theory,. 399; his formalistic 
juridical method in the science of con¬ 
stitutional law, with its internally contra¬ 
dictory dualism of “right and might” led 
to a dualistic theory of the State, (em¬ 
pirical versus normative juridical, theo¬ 
ry), 400. 

Lachelier, I, an anti-rationalistic Neo- 
Scholasticist, 525. 

Lactantius, II, 

Diy. Instit., 411. 

Lagrange, II, a mathematician referred 
to by Diderot, 339. 

Laing, B. M., I, 

David Hume, 275, 287, 308. 

—, I, Hume's conception of unity is found 
in Sextus Empiricus, 287; in Hume’s dis¬ 
tinction between what is and what ought 
to be, 308. 

Lambert, I, developed Crusius’ distinc¬ 
tions further, 340. 

Land, III, 

Inleiding tot de Wjjsbegeerte, 28. 

Landscape, II, the Beauty of landscape, 
381. 

III, and its fauna and flora are not 
structural wholes proper, and are ruled 
by a law of biotic balance, 650. 

Langer, Susanne. K., Ill, 

Feeling and Form, 138. 

Language, II, logical unity of scientific 
language aimed at by the Unified Science 
Movement, 59, 60. 

Lanson, Gustave, II, 

Boileau, 348. 

Laprune, Oll£, ,1, a neo-scholastic thin¬ 
ker, and teacher of Maurice Blondel, 
525. 

Laiujnz, Karl, III, 

Staatsphilosophie, 433. 


Lask, Emil, I, 

Gesammelte. Schriften,'416, 451, 459, 4G0, 
486, 491, 492. 

—, I, Fichte's “absolute ego” is .only 
an hypostasis of the universal concept 
“ego” as the totality of reason, 416; he 
sharply analysed the various phases of 
development in Fichte’s thought since 
1797, 451; the change in the valuation of 
individuality brought Fichte to a metar 
physics that was completely different 
from his former identity-philosophy, 470; 
Fichte’s initial dualism between empiri¬ 
cal individuality and value is removed in 
fact by the ascription of value character 
to that which is irrational; this ascription 
is not made a problem until Fichte’s last 
phase (Staatslelire); then he discovers 
the logic of historical truth; here he tries 
to synthesize nature and freedom in the 
historical field, 486; Fichte developed a 
transcendental logic of history in con T 
trast with the metaphysics of Hegel,. 492; 
his logic of philosophy, 544. 

, II, 

Die Lehre vom Urteil, 436. 

—, II, culture and nature, 201; warns 
against confounding the linguistic and 
the logical significations of the copula 
“to be”, 436. 

—, III, a Neo-Kantian, 409. 

Laski, Harold, III, 

A Grammar of Politics, 387, 4G5. 

—, III, he characterizes the guild social¬ 
ist view of the State as the opinion that 
the State is “a body on the same footing 
as the Miners’ Federation”, 387; calls po¬ 
litical pluralism “guild-socialism”; he 
himself overstrains the economic func¬ 
tion of the State; “the State is the body 
which seeks so to organize the interests 
of consumers that they obtain the com¬ 
modities of which they are need”; the 
State has coercive membership and a 
territory, these two features are its dis- 
tinctives, 465 (note). 

Lasco, Joh. A, III, 

Forma ac ratio tota ecclesiastici ministe- 
rii, 520, 

Laue Diagram, III, and the atom; the dia¬ 
gram shows the deviation of Rontgen 
rays through crystal lattices, 704. 

Laughing, II, and weeping, 378. 

Lavater, I, a representative of the Ger¬ 
man “Sturm und Drang”, 452. 

Laves, F., Ill, 

Fiinf und zwanzig JalireLaueDiagramme, 
705. 

Lavoisier, III, he law about the mass of 
a combination, 704. 

Law (lex), I, the concentric law, 11; 
without the law the subject would drop 
away into nothingness, 12; Calvin’s judg¬ 
ment: God. is not subject to the laws* but 
not arbitrary, 93; the. cosmonomic Idea; 
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implies a transcendental Idea of subject¬ 
ivity; objections against the term “cos 1 - 
monomic Idea”, 94; Plato’s Philcbus ar¬ 
gues that the nomos lex) is, ex oti- 
ginc, limitation of a subject, 95; the lex 
is the boundary between the Being of 
God and the “meaning” of the creation; 
Christ Jesus, with respect to His human 
nature, was under the law, but not with 
respect to His Divine nature, 99; every 
modal aspect of temporal reality has its 
proper sphere of laws, irreducible to 
those of other modal aspects; this is the 
principle of sphere sovereingty, 102, 103; 
this principle is indissolubly connected 
with the transcendental Ideas of the Ori¬ 
gin and the totality and unity of meaning 
and with the Idea of cosmic time, 104; 
the modal structures of the modal .aspects 
are structures of cosmic time; as struc¬ 
tural laws they are founded in the cos¬ 
mic time order and are principles of tem¬ 
poral potentiality;, realized in individual 
things, they have time duration and ac¬ 
tuality as transitory factual structures, 
105; sphere sovereignty of modal aspects 
makes no sense in the fulness and radi¬ 
cal unity of meaning; cosmic time re¬ 
fracts this unity and totality into cohe¬ 
rent modal aspects, 106; the lex origin¬ 
ates from God’s holy creative sovereign¬ 
ty; everything created is subjected to a 
law, 108; the concept of the lex in posi¬ 
tivism, 110; in ancient Greek thought it 
depended on the form-matter motive; 
first the lex has the juridical sense 
of justice (dike), (cf. Anaximander, p. 
67); this Dike is inescapable fate, Anang- 
ke; in the form motive of the later, cul¬ 
ture religion the lex is order, in a teleo¬ 
logical sense with respect to all "natural 
subjects”, 112; Socrates introduced this 
conception; Plato; Aristotle elaborated 
it metaphysically; it was opposed to the 
Sophists' nomos as pure convention in 
society and the absence of “laws” in na¬ 
ture; in Aristotle, the subject is compo¬ 
sed of matter and form, ruled by natural 
law in the striving of matter to its proper 
form; Plato’s peras or natural law set¬ 
ting a limit to the apeiron and the form¬ 
less stream of becoming receives the 
character of a genesis eis ousian (be¬ 
coming to being); criticism of these con¬ 
ceptions; the Christian Scholastic con¬ 
cept of the law and the subject is domi¬ 
nated by the motive of nature and grace, 
113; a real law can never acquire the 
function of a mere register of the subject¬ 
ive facts in their complete individuality; 
individual subjectivity cannot exist un¬ 
less it is bound to a supra individual or¬ 
der, 493. 

—, II, and subject are mutually irredu¬ 
cible and indissolubly correlated, 8; 
Stammler’s view, 16; cosmic laws can¬ 
not be antinomous, 37; law and sin, 134; 
law-making, 138; law regulates external 
behaviour, according to Thomasius, 151 


(note); natural law, 1G7> (342) | Canon 
Law, 197; Binder’s concept of law, 215; 
Bolshevist law, 396 (note); according to 
von Jiierino, the whole of law is. the legal 
order of a body politic, 401; lex acterna, 
559. 

—, III, H. Grqtius’ four main principled 
of natural law, 212; law is contrasted 
with morality by E. Brunner, 281 (note) 
law is a coercive regulation according to 
Thomasius, and to Kant, 427; Common 
Private Law is bound to the State, 451; 
law according to Duguit, 461—465; la>V 
and Gospel in Sohm, 551. 

Law of Contract, II, in primitive socie¬ 
ty, 183. 

Law State, II, of Locke is the classical 
liberal idea of the State, conceived in 
terms of the social contract, 360. 

—, III, the political decline of the idea 
of the law-state, 383; various concep¬ 
tions, 39(), 400; law-state and >velfnrp 
state; culture state; the old liberal view, 
426; Locke, Kant, Thomasius,'427; Mon¬ 
tesquieu’s trias politica; Kant’s view, 
428; definition formulated by Stahl, 
429; O. Baiir; R. Gneist; Kelsen, 430, 
431. 

Leading Function, III, of an association 
is not identical with the purpose that the 
founders had in view, 574, 

Leading Personalities, I, in history real¬ 
ize the absolute metaphysical Idea, in 
Fichte, 477. 

—> II, in a historical group function, 244. 

Lee, A. Me Clung, III, 

New Outline of the Principles of Socio¬ 
logy, 177. 

Leendertz, A. C., II, 

De Grond van het Overheidsgezag in de 
anti-revolutionnaire Staatslcer, 233. 

—, II, facts and norms, 233. 

Legal Economy, II, the prevention of ex¬ 
cessive reactions against tort or crime, 
67. 

Legal Fact, II, the juridical causality of 
a legal fact, 181. 

Legalism, III, tries to derive legal norms 
from the New Testament, 312. 

Legal Marriage Regulations, III, are held 
in Roman Catholic practice to be the ex¬ 
clusive competence of the Church, 555. 

Legal Order, II, acc. to Kant, it is an or¬ 
der of place, 150. 

—, III, and the Church are considered to 
be mutually exclusive by Sohm, and by 
Emil Brunner, 551; legal order is, how¬ 
ever, necessary in the cult community, 
(to be distinguslied from the Glaubens- 
Kirchc), in E. Brunner, 552. 

Legal Power, II, or competence, 69; Jel- 
linek’s view; it is based on historical 
power even in primitive society, 70. 
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Leoal Representation, III, Hinder sup¬ 
poses that legal representation destroys 
the juridical personality of the represen¬ 
ted in favour of that of the representa¬ 
tive, 279. 

Legal Space, II, cannot he perceived, 
must he signified, G5, 

Legal Surjectivity, A Guild’s, III, is 
closely hound up with that of its parents, 
278. 

Legal Technique, II, in Von Jhering, 

121 . 

Legal Validity, II, IGF). 

League ok Nations, II, is the aim of his¬ 
tory, according to Kant, 2 s 72. 

—■, III, Kant’s individualistic project, 
474; The Acte Gencrale of 1928; the San- 
Francisco Charter; the United Nations, 
475. 

League, Anti-Corn-Law, III, was not a 
political party, hut an organization ad 
hoc, for a definite aim, G12. 

Leiimann, Fr. Run., II, 

Mann, 310. 

Leiinartz, E., Ill, 

Die chcmischen Vorauszctzungcn dcs Le- 
bens, 727. 

—, III, the composition of extremely 
complicated proteins containing amino- 
acids and other “prosthctical” groups 
which can be split off from albumenoids 
without any alteration of the latter, 727. 

Leibniz, I, 

Letter to Jacob Thomasius, 223; 

Letter to Remond de Montfort, 223, 231; 
Letter to Clarke, 231; 

Letter to Johann Bernouilli, 256; 

De Rerum originatione radicale, 224; 
Disputatio mctaphysica de principio in- 
dividui, 224; 

Dissertatio de stilo philosophico Nizolii, 
224, 244; 

Principes de la nature ct do la grace, 226, 
227, 233, 238, 251; 

Nova methodus pro inaximis et minimis, 
227; 

De geomelrica rccondita et analyse in- 
divisibilium atquc infinitorum, 227; 

Cum prodiisset atque increhusset analy¬ 
sis mea infinitcsimalis, 228; 

Mcditationcs de cognitione, veritatc, et 
idcis, 229, 273; 

La Monadologie, 230, 232, 235, 248, 257; 
Systcme nouveau dc la Nature, 231, 235; 
Nouveaux essais sur I’cntendeincnt, 237, 
241, 242, 243, 244, 249; 

De libertate, 238; 

Causa. Dei asserta per justitiam eius, 239; 
Thcodic6c, 239, 252, 257, 258, 261; 

Quid sit idea, 240; 

Reflections sur l’essai de Locke, 243, 256; 
Dc arte coinbinatoria, 245, 246; 

Opuscula, 246; 


Generales inquisilioncs dc analyse notio- 
nuin ct veritatuni, 246; 

Dialogus dc connexione inter res cl verba 
ct veritates realitate, 247; 

Essais sur la bont6 de Dicu, la liberty de 
I’hominc, et l’originc du mal, 253 ff.; 
Discours dc la conformitc de la for avec 
la raison, 261; 

Meditation sur la notion commune de la 
justice, 308. 

—, I, his “theism”; his idealism is 
mathematical and ruled by the motive of 
nature and freedom, 122; the form-matter 
motive and that of nature and grace as¬ 
sume a new sense in the philosophy of 
Leibniz, 190; he considered the limited 
as'"metaphysical evil”, 194; the motive 
of logical creation was carried through 
continually, especially by Leibniz, 197; 
in his Monadology the concept of “sub¬ 
stance” has nothing to do with the Aris- 
totelian-Thomistic “substantial forms”; it 
is the hypostatized modern functional 
concept of law, “the abiding law for a 
series of changes”; the functional cohe¬ 
rence becomes the “invariant”, 202; he 
founded the metaphysical law-idea of the 
“lex continui” in the differential calculus, 
204; the question of a reconciliation in 
Leibniz between the new mathematical- 
mechanical view of nature and the teleo¬ 
logical Aristotclian-Thomistic doctrine of 
the “substantial forms”; his letters to Ja¬ 
cob Thomasius and to Remont de Mont- 
kort, 223; his emphasis on the “pliiloso- 
phia perennis”; his doctrine of “eternal 
verities” existing in God; his letter con¬ 
cerning Platonic philosophy; but his own 
real Arche is deified mathematical 
thought; the origin of the cosmos is in 
“divine mathematics” functioning in God 
as creative thought; his Nominalistic doc¬ 
tor’s thesis; his praise of the “sect of the 
Nominalists”, 224; his moderate Nominal¬ 
ism maintained the necessity of logical 
relations in opposition to Hobbes’ radi¬ 
cal Nominalism; eternal verities arc eter¬ 
nal possibilities in God’s creative mathe¬ 
matical thought, 225; he uses Scholastic 
Aristotelian terms in a modern Human¬ 
istic sense: grace becomes the sphere of 
creatures with freedom of clear and dis¬ 
tinct thought and ruled by ethical laws; 
nature that of creatures lacking - freedom 
and ruled by mechanical laws, 226; his 
idea of a pre-established harmony; God’s 
creative will is bound to the eternal meta¬ 
physical verities; his Idea of a City of 
God; of sin as privatio in a Cartesian 
sense; he introduced the mathematical 
concept of function in the differentia! 
and integral calculus and used it to carry 
through the continuity principle; the con¬ 
cept of function had to level the modal 
aspects according to the continuity of 
thought and thus became a metaphysical 
concept, 228; his idea of mathesis univer-: 
salis; his arithmcticism is Humanistic, not 
Calvinistic; his logicism in mathematics; 
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the monadology was opposed to meta¬ 
physical space universalism and material¬ 
istic atomism; monads are differential 
numbers, 229; they fill the noumenal cos¬ 
mos as animate beings in gapless density 
reflecting (each of them) the entire uni¬ 
verse; they are absolutely closed, self- 
sufficient, windowless, spaceless, points 
of force; compared with Bruno’s aesthc- 
tical monadology; Leibniz considered 
qualitatively different individuality as a 
function of progression and accessible to 
rational calculation; both personality and 
science ideal were thus reconciled, 230; 
he liypostatized the concept of force in¬ 
troduced by Newtonian physics; it as¬ 
sumed the Aristotelian form of “entele- 
chy” and “causa finalis” but intended in 
a modern Humanistic sense; space is an 
arrangement of co-existence, time is one 
of succession; mechanical matter is the 
mode of appearance of metaphysical 
force belonging to the essence of the 
monad; the force of the monads is mate¬ 
ria prima, 231; the self-sufficiency and 
autarchy of the monad is in conflict with 
Aristotelian metaphysics, especially with 
the Aristotelian doctrine of the relation 
between body and soul; he tried to ex¬ 
press the basic tendency of the personal¬ 
ity ideal in a metaphysics of the science- 
ideal, which caused polar tensions; the 
science ideal remained supreme, espee. 
in its Faustian domination motive; ma¬ 
thematical science must construe the re¬ 
lation between totality and diversity in 
the meaning coherence; his common de¬ 
nominator of the aspects is the “percep¬ 
tion” of the composite or what is out¬ 
ward in the simple substance, 232; all 
monads are perceiving points of force re¬ 
flecting the cosmic, coherence in their 
representations; to these he applies the 
lex continui, arranging them in mathe¬ 
matical progression; their qualitative dif¬ 
ference is quantified according to their 
degree of clarity and their tendency to 
pass from one perception to another, 233; 
the material, unconscious perceptions 
pass into conscious but confused repre¬ 
sentations (of the sensory soul monads), 
to the clear and distinct apperceptions of 
the limited spiritual monads; and then 
to the infinite creative mathematical 
thought of the Deity; man is placed be¬ 
tween matter and Deity; his limitation; 
here Theism becomes pantheism; “uni¬ 
versal harmony is God”; because of its 
limitations human thought cannot get an 
insight into the absolute (mathematical) 
necessity of a seemingly contingent event 
in the world of phenomena; the logific- 
ation of the dynamic personality ideal, 
234; the activity of all the monads has 
“Vorstellung” (representation) for its 
basic denominator; their autarchical ac¬ 
tivity was interpreted as a tendency (ap- 
petition) to pass from one into another, 
a “causa finalis”, 235; he interprets ori¬ 


ginal motion as movement of thought; he 
also logicized “force”; force as a tenden¬ 
cy is the expression of Leibniz’ individu¬ 
alistic personality ideal, 230; sensory 
perceptions are produced in absolute 
autarchy, entirely from the inside of the 
human soul monad; error of thought and 
“sin” are due to metphysical imperfect¬ 
ion of the finite rational monads; sin and 
error arc gradual conditions; innate ideas 
are dormant, virtual representations of 
which we are not yet aware; they gra¬ 
dually develop into clear, distinct con¬ 
cepts, 237; all monads experience the 
same things, so that their representations 
exactly correspond with one another 
through pre-established harmony; this is 
a stringent determinism; the slightest de¬ 
viation in any one moment would disturb 
the whole cosmos; “the present is preg¬ 
nant with the future”; there is no free¬ 
dom of the will; nothing happens with¬ 
out cause; the freedom of indifference is 
impossible, 238; the spiritual monad 
is an automaton spirituale; determining 
causes are “inclinantes, non necessitan- 
tes”; freedom is in proportion to our 
agreement with reason; the lex continui 
and “harmonia praestabilita” owe their 
origin to the deity; the latter is the hy¬ 
postasis of creative mathematical thought 
untroubled by sensory representations; 
volition is a modus of thought, 239; the 
deity is world-harmony; Spinoza’s “Deus 
sive natura” becomes “harmonia univer¬ 
salis, id est Deus” in Leibniz; the kernel 
of this harmony is the mathematical lex 
continui; ideas are symbols of reality in 
L’s nominalistic philosophy; he quotes 
Occam's distinction between conventional 
voces and universal symbols; natural 
symbols require a certain similitude 
(240) like that between a geographical 
map and the region represented by it; 
or a connection like circle and its 
perspective ellipse; the human mind 
can produce results from its own activity 
completely agreeing with the actual 
results in things; “in nature everything 
occurs in a mechanical manner” is a 
thought laid by reason at the found¬ 
ation of our experience of reality; his 
apparent fight against Nominalism; he 
clothes his Humanistic conception in tra¬ 
ditional realistic scholastic terminology; 
he is concerned with the maintenance of 
his “eternal truths” against the view that 
universal Ideas are mere creations of lan¬ 
guage (Hobbes) ; an Idea is an object of 
thought which is immanent to thought, 
the expression of the qualities of things; 
realists and nominalists both were right; 
simple Ideas and those of substance arc 
grounded only in the possibility of 
thought; universalia do not have a model 
in natural reality; the essentiae are the 
“eternal truths”, i.e., logical possibilities 
in creative mathematical thought, 242; the 
eternal truths are by no means arbitrary 
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symbols; their reality is that of thought 
itself; nominal definitions are arbitrary 
unions of symbols functioning in thought 
as “counters’*; real definitions reveal the 
logical possibility of a thing by discover-; 
'ng the logical principle of its origin; but 
o L. Ideas do not possess any real exis¬ 
tence outside of thought; they belong to 
the representations of the monads, 243; 
he took the side of the moderate Nomi¬ 
nalism of the school of Occam, and 
fought against the conception of Nizolius, 
244; according to L. the real significance 
of the universal is in the universal valid¬ 
ity of the judgment founded exclusively 
in the universal Idea or definition of 
terms, which indicates the a priori possi¬ 
bility of the genetic construction, i.e,, the 
method of “logical creation”; it is the 
rationalistic Humanistic concept of the 
law implied in the mathematical science 
ideal; he blames Hobbes for doubting the 
theorem of Pythagoras "that has been 
deemed worthy of the sacrifice of a heca¬ 
tomb”; L.’s idea of a logical alphabet, a 
universal symbolical characteristic; he 
gave it a primitive form in his youth, 
245; elaborated it in his analysis of the 
infinite; his “Ars Combinatoria”; con¬ 
cepts can be subjected to an infinitesimal 
analysis; the truth of a judgment de¬ 
pends on a general rule for the movement 
of thought allowing us to conclude with 
certainty that the distinction in the judg¬ 
ment between subject and predicate must 
approach zero in the prolonged analysis; 
the lex continui, 246; factual contingency 
must approach infinitesimally close to 
“eternal truths” of mathematical thought; 
the central significance of the Leibnizian 
universal Ideas as symbols of relations; 
his transcendental basic Idea bears a 
subjective Idealistic stamp and seeks its 
Archimedean point in the “cogito"; the 
hypostatization of individuals; monads 
are subjective mirrors of the universe, 
247; essentiae, possibilitates, or eternal 
truths have not a realistic sense; Divine 
thought is only creative thought in which 
mathematical possibility and reality coin¬ 
cide; this creation motive is foreign to 
Plato’s divine nous as demiurge; L.’s con¬ 
ception secularizes the Christian (248) 
view of God's sovereignty as the Creator; 
the modal aspects are modi of a mathe¬ 
matical order; the lex continui maintains 
the coherence; the universe in the re¬ 
presentation of the monads is sensory 
phenomenon; the monads are the root 
of reality, the noumenon, 249; the spiri¬ 
tual ones are the autarchical individuals 
of the ideal of personality; verites de 
raison versus v6rites de fait”; the former 
are eternal, necessary truths; purely nou- 
menal; products of pure thought; analy¬ 
tical truths; the latter are contingent 
truths, empirical, established by thought 
in confrontation with sensory experience; 
the principium rationis sufficientis has a 


natural scientific causal meaning; in the 
deity the difference between v6rit6s do 
raison and v6rit6s de fait disappears,- 
250; lie consciously rejects Spinoza’s view 
“eternal” and “metaphysical truths” are 
only vaguely present in the “petites per¬ 
ceptions” of material monads and hidden 
in the human soul as “unconscious repre¬ 
sentations”; these representations are 
contained in experience as a logical a 
priori of which we gradually become 
conscious; “contingent truths” thus be¬ 
come preliminary to eternal mathemati- 
cabtruths; this view reveals a mathema- 
ticistic Idea of the Origin; the sensory 
aspect is merely a phenomenal expression 
of mathematical relations; the same thing 
applies to the other modal aspects of 
reality; even the aesthetic aspect is sub¬ 
sumed under mathematical thought; his 
view of music, 251; even (ethical) per¬ 
fection is such a freedom of the will that 
the latter obeys reason; the moral goal is 
rational self-determination in which man 
acts according to clear and distinct con¬ 
cepts; rational freedom is obtained by 
the logical understanding of adequate re¬ 
presentations of the other monads and 
by the insight into the harmonia praesta- 
bilita; his theodicy was to reconcile evil 
reality and the ethical ideal, 252; he tries 
to resolve the antinomy between the ma¬ 
thematical science-ideal and the ideal, of 
personality; his formal reconciliation of 
“causae efficientes” and “causae finales” 
in the divine world-plan; his radical op¬ 
timism is typical of the faith of the En¬ 
lightenment in the final unity of the an¬ 
tagonistic factors in the Humanistic basic 
Idea; scientific thought was believed to 
make humanity free; the antinomy be¬ 
tween science and personality ideal as¬ 
sumed the form of that between nature 
and grace in Leibniz; their deeper unity 
was creative mathematical thought; the 
deceptive formulation of the polar ten¬ 
sion in the Humanistic transcendental 
basic Idea in terms of Christian doctrine, 
253; his view of predestination; his Idea 
of God; the existing cosmos is only the 
realized choice out of an infinite possi¬ 
bility of worlds, 254; the basic antinomy 
in the Humanistic cosmonomic Idea as¬ 
sumed the form of a mathematical prob¬ 
lem in Leibniz: the reduction of the dis¬ 
creteness of the monads to mathematical 
continuity; here is the mathematical an¬ 
tinomy of actual infinity in the monad; 
for the infinitesimal can never possess 
actual existence; L. points out the merely 
methodological origin of his “infinitesi¬ 
mal”; it is not a smallest part of spatial 
matter; but an ideal hypothesis for the 
mathematical process, 255; in the face of 
reality the differential is a mathematical 
fiction, also according to L. himself; 
nevertheless he elevates it to actual real¬ 
ity in the concept of the monad; his pur¬ 
pose was to reconcile the science ideal 
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with that of the personality; but his lo- 
gicistic continuity is in conflict with the 
discreteness of the monads; in his theo¬ 
dicy he contrasts the actual infinity of 
the cosmic monads as finite with the in¬ 
finity of divine creative mathematical 
thought; finitude is the metaphysical evil; 
the monads must be finite substances, 
256; they must be confined within their 
own borders if the cosmos is not to flow 
together into a formless whole; the spi¬ 
ritual monads participate in mathema¬ 
tical thought together with the deity, and 
form the Civitas Dei; metaphysical evil is 
necessary if there is at all to exist a cos¬ 
mos; the origin of evil lies in the eternal 
truths of mathematical thought; evil is 
not from matter; the ancients thought it 
was because they considered matter as 
uncreated and independent of God; L.’s 
creation motive is a secularized biblical 
thought, 257; the human spiritual monad 
is limited in its thought, not omniscient, 
liable to error and to moral faults; three 
kinds of evil: physical, moral, metaphy¬ 
sical; physical and moral evil is possible, 
not necessary; metaphysical evil is ne¬ 
cessary; the latter evil is privatio, lack 
of perfection; its cause is a causa defi- 
ciens; physical and moral evil are a 
negative condicio sine qua non for the 
realization of the good; physical good is 
pleasure; ethical good is free personality, 
a member of the Kingdom of grace; with¬ 
out evil the cosmos would not leave any 
room for the free rational personality of 
man, moral freedom is a requirement of 
the continuity principle , of the science 
ideal; since there must be room for an 
organic union of soul- and material, mo¬ 
nads, and the continuity in the species of 
substances must be actualized, 258; in the 
actual infinity of the intuitive analysis of 
divine creative mathematical thought the 
individual evil of the monads disappears 
in the relative perfection of the cosmos 
conceived in the spaceless continuity of 
creative mathematical thought; nature is 
identical in its root with grace; grace is 
the intelligible world of the clear and dis¬ 
tinct concept; causae efficientes, causae 
finales and harmonia praestabilita are 
brought into complete harmony with the 
appetitions in the monad’s representa¬ 
tions; the inner contradictions of this 
theodicy, 259; Leibniz’ theodicy was 
pointed against Peter Bayle, 260, 261; 
he sought to free himself of the Cartesian 
dualism, 264; praised the principle of the 
economy of thought as one of the trea¬ 
sure troves of Nominalism, 272; he com¬ 
bated Hume’s radical sensationalism from 
the very beginning, 284; the ego, the per¬ 
sonality is identified with mathematical 
thought and hypostatized as a thinking 
substance, 295; he conceived “causality” 
as a “factual verity” but held to its logi¬ 
cal foundation in our judgment, 297; 
causality is the foundational principle of 


all judgments of experience, bound to 
"factual verities", 298; he distinguishes 
what is from what ought to be; but ethi¬ 
cal action remains dependent on clear 
and distinct thought; he agrees in prin¬ 
ciple with Descartes’ ethics; Leibniz’ ra¬ 
tionalism is mitigated by a mystical mo¬ 
tive: that of a “supra-nalural” participa¬ 
tion of human reason in the creative 
thought of God, which produces love and 
piety, 308; his monadology was attacked 
by Chr. Aug. Crusius with a famous ar¬ 
gument, 339; space is an a priori order 
of possible coexistences, 342; space and 
time are a priori forms of pure thought, 
“notions”, or “conceptus intcllcctus 
puri”; we become aware of them on the 
occasion of our sensory perceptions of 
corporeal things, 343; the apriori con¬ 
cepts enable us to know the “eternal 
truths”; the metaphysical order of the 
cosmos; the laws of the “noumenon”, the 
“Dinge an sich”, but sense experience is 
a lower function of knowledge concerned 
with contingent truths only, 344; Kant 
derived the expression “symbolical know¬ 
ledge” from Leibniz, 349; Kant rejected 
Leibniz’ and Wolff’s theory of sensory 
knowledge being only “cognitio con- 
fusa”; Leibniz’ God was deified mathema¬ 
tical thought, 350; L.’s logistic cosinono- 
mic Idea of pre-established harmony in¬ 
cluded the free personality in a conti¬ 
nuous mathematically construed cosmic 
order and relativized the distinction be¬ 
tween sensibility and rational freedom, 
356; the Idea of the intellcctus arche- 
typus in Kant is derived from Leibniz, 
361; Kant’s characterization of the Leib- 
nizian conception of free personality as 
an automaton spirituale, 380; his doc¬ 
trine concerning the “petites percep¬ 
tions” was introduced into Kantian epis¬ 
temology by Maimon who wanted to- 
transform Kant’s antithesis between sen¬ 
sibility and logical understanding from 
a fundamental into a gradual one, 404; 
to bridge the gap between the universal 
and the particular Kant used Leibniz’ 
theological Idea of the “Intellcctus archc- 
typus”, 405; Leibniz gave to phenomena 
in their sensory form a foundation in 
creative mathematical thought, 406; the 
Neo-Kantians began to ,apply Leibniz’ 
principle of continuity as a transcenden¬ 
tal logical principle of creation to Kant’s 
categories, 407; Leibniz’ conception of 
the relation between phenomenon and 
noumenon, 411; L.’s speculative Idea of 
God lost positive significance in Maimon’s 
later works, 412; Leibniz, the genius of 
the German Aufklarung, grew up in the 
School philosophy started by Melanch- 
ton, and transformed its motives in a 
rationalistic Humanistic sense, 513. 

—, II, cf. 86, 103, 118, 171, 272, 327, 345;. 
Von der Weisheit, 347 (note). 

—■, II, his law of continuous movement 
of thought, 90; analysis situs, 103, 104; 
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apperception nnd perception, 118, 119; 
idea of historical development, 232, 272; 
and mathematics, 338; intdlcctus arehe- 
typus chooses from the possible to create 
the actual, 512; lex aeterna, 559; v6rit6s 
eterncllcs and Scheler’s philosophy, 592. 
—, III, his monads are metaphysical con¬ 
centration points of “force”; this “force” 
is an undefined physical concept; its 
metaphysical application was inspired 
by the autarchy motive of the Humanistic 
personality ideal; and Leibniz’ view was 
influenced by Newton’s concept “force”; 
Stoker’s use of this notion, 70; Leibniz’ 
monadology, 182. 

Lemercier, III, his chapel at the Sor- 
bonne, 142. 

Lenel, II, will power as a subjective 
right, 397. 

Lenin, III, realized that a communistic 
community is incompatible with the State 
institution; its realization in the Marxian 
sense is Utopia, 464. 

Lennep, Mr. L. H. van, III, 

De Rechtskracht van de Vcrordeningen 
der Christelijke Kerkgcnootschappen, 690. 

Lentze, H., Ill, 

Der Kaiser und die Zunftvcrfassung in 
den Reichsstadten, 479. 

Leon, Xavier, I, 

Fichte et son temps, 451. 

Lever, J. and H. Dooykweerd, III, 
Rondom bet biologisch soortbegrip, 81. 

Leviathan, I, in Hobbes, and in Rous¬ 
seau, 317. 

Levirate, III, an abnormal external form 
of marriage, 339, 340. 

Levy-BrOiil, II, 

Les fonctions mentalcs dans les societes 
inferieures, 329. 

—, III, attributes characteristics to the 
primitive mind that have nothing in com¬ 
mon with our civilized mind, 33. 

Lex Aeterna, I, in Patristic Thought, 
173; expressed in the lex naturalis, 178; 
and substantial forms, 202. 

Lex Continui, I, in Neo-Kantianisin; 
founded in the differential calculus by 
Leibniz, 204; applied to the representa¬ 
tions in the monads, 233; and harmonia 
praestabilita, 239; in Leibniz, 246; the lex 
continui maintains the meaning cohe¬ 
rence, 249; as a developmental scries 
from inorganic matter to organic life and 
human history in Herder, 455. 

Liberal Idea, II, of the law state, 360. 

Liberalism, II, resisted the reactionary 
policy of the Restoration in the 19th cen¬ 
tury, but evoked the reaction of socialism 
.and communism, 362. 


Liberum Aiujitrium inbifferentiae, I, in 
Descartes, 238. 

Liermann, H., Ill, 

Das dcutschc Volk, 497; 

Deutsches Evangclischcs Kirehenrccht, 
545, 548. 

—, III, In the Lutheran Church, also with 
the sovereigns, office became right, ser¬ 
vice turned into dominion, 545; modern 
parliamentary ideas gave rise to the Ger¬ 
man Synodal-Konsistoria! system of the 
19 century, 548. 

Life, II, as a “substance” in Driesch, 

110 . 

Life and World View, I, Genuine Chris¬ 
tian philosophy requires a radical rejec¬ 
tion of the supra-theoretieal pre-sup posi¬ 
tions and "axioms” of immanence philo¬ 
sophy, 114; because of the Christian ra¬ 
dical critical standpoint Christian pliil. is 
able to enter into the most inward con¬ 
tact with immanence phil.; it distingui¬ 
shes sharply between philosophical judg¬ 
ments and supra-theoretie prejudices; a 
popular argument against the possibility 
of Christian science and philosophy; 2 X 
2 = 4; this arithmetical truth holds for 
Christians and heathens; it draws the at¬ 
tention to undeniable states of affairs 
which form the basis for the cooperation 
of different schools, 115; the proposition 
2X2=4 is not “true in itself”, but only 
in the context of numerical and logical 
laws; this proposition refers to a “state 
of affairs” independent of the subjective 
theoretical view and its supra-theoretieal 
pre-suppositions; and is dependent on the 
cosmic order; the latter is the same for 
every thinker; and every thinker has to 
throw light on the state of affairs from 
the standpoint of his transcendental basic 
Idea, 116; in the philosophical effort to 
account for the states of affairs the va¬ 
rious schools of thought can learn from 
each other and compete; Christian phi¬ 
losophy cannot claim any privileged po¬ 
sition, it is not infallible; Christian phil. 
does not place itself outside the histor¬ 
ical development of philosophic thought; 
it aims at reformation, 117; the idea of 
the Pliilosophia Percnnis; this Idea is 
required by the religious transcendental 
basic Idea; Dilthey’s philosophy of life 
and world views is historical relativism 
with respect to truth; Oswald Spengler; 
Christian phil. turns against the Humani- 
istic view of science with the philoso¬ 
phic idea of the sphere-sovereignty; in 
spite of its inner historical connection 
with Kant’s Kritik d. r. Vcrnunft, Chr. 
phil. turns against the Kantian theore¬ 
tical dogmatism of his epistemology, 118; 
the religious starting point of Christian 
phil. and consequently the whole direc¬ 
tion of its thought remains consistent; 
any Scholastic accommodation is re¬ 
jected; historical development implies 
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the biblical-Augustinian idea of the 
struggle in the religious root of history 
between the civitas Dei and the civitas 
terrena, 119; in immanence philosophy 
the antithesis of standpoints takes the 
modern form of a theory of life- and 
world-views (Weltanschauungslehre); 
the most ancient is that between ideal¬ 
ism and naturalism; “critical” idealism 
insists on it that the effort to reduce 
theoretical thought to a natural object 
pre-supposes a “transcendental subject of 
thought” or a “transcendental conscious¬ 
ness; others make philosophy itself into 
a neutral “theory of the life and world 
views”; Dilthey’s three types; Ricicert’s 
seven types, 120; such classifications 
obliterate the only really radical anti¬ 
thesis and proclaim relative oppositions 
as absolute; all oppositions on the imma¬ 
nence standpoint are relative; and be¬ 
come irreconcilable on account of absolu- 
lization; idealism is opposed to natural¬ 
ism in consequence of the inner antinomy 
in the humanistic central religious motive 
between the ideal of science and that of 
personality; aestheticism and moralism 
are not polar oppositions; “theistic phi¬ 
losophy” was built on a metaphysical 
idea of God, viz. the hypostatized nous, 
121; the divine nous as actus purus and 
pure Form, etc., is hypostatized theore¬ 
tical thought; the theistic philosophy of 
Descartes or Leirniz; was ruled by the 
Humanistic motive of nature and free¬ 
dom; the philosophical meaning of terms 
like idealism, materialism, intellectual- 
ism, etc., depends on the transcendental 
basic Idea ruling their contents; Leibniz 
was ruled by the science ideal; Greek 
“idealism” by the Form motive; Anaxi¬ 
mander and Anaximenes were “material¬ 
ists” in the sense of the Greek matter- 
motive; Horres’ materialism was mecha¬ 
nistic seientialistic; Democritus’ atoms 
were “ideal forms” in the sense of the 
Greek Form-motive; the Greek ideal of 
the Kalokagathon (122) differs from 
Schiller’s Humanist aestheticism; Kant’s 
moralism is not affiliated with Socrates’ 
ethical thought; Dilthey and Ricicert 
have interpreted ancient and medieval 
thinkers after the pattern of modern Hu¬ 
manism; the only ultimate and radical 
antithesis is that between deified meaning 
and thought turning to God in Christ and 
realizing the relativity and self-insuffic¬ 
iency of all created meaning; the anti¬ 
theses within the dialectical basic motive 
have the character of polar tensions, 
123; Rickert’s criterion for the differ¬ 
ence between philosophy and a life and 
world view; Litt’s criticism of Ricicert, 
124; Litt’s criterion; Nietsche’s view; 
modern existentialistic opinion; Karl 
Jaspers and “prophetic philosophy”, 125; 
his “Psychology of Life-and-World 
Views”; Litt’s view; he refers to the at¬ 
mosphere of the common convictions in 


a community, to myths & dogmas and 
popular wisdom; Georg Simmel charac¬ 
terizes philosophy as a “temperament 
seen through a picture of the world”; 
and “the revelation of what is deepest 
and final in a personal attitude toward 
the world in. the language of a picture of 
the world”, 127; a life and world view 
is a view of totality; it implies an Archi¬ 
medean point, and has a religious basic 
motive; it requires the religious commit¬ 
ment of our selfhood; its attitude is pre- 
thcoretical; it conceives reality in its ty¬ 
pical individuality structures; it applies 
to everybody, the simplest included; the 
Divine Word-Revelation does not give a 
detailed life and world view but it gives 
both to philosophy and to the outlook on 
life and the world tlieir startingpointand 
direction in a radical and integral sense 
determining everything; in the root phi¬ 
losophy and life and world view arc 
united, but not identified; each has a 
task of its own; philosophy has to give a 
theoretical account of a life and world 
view, 128; Rickert’s defence of the neu¬ 
trality postulate, 129; reality versus va¬ 
lues; to philosophy “reality” has validity 
as a category of thought in Ricicert; phi¬ 
losophic problems are theoretical prob¬ 
lems of meaning and value; values are 
to be traced down to the life of culture; 
philosophy re-unites reality and value, 
131, the connecting link is “meaning”; 
meaning belongs to all “acts” in so far as 
the subject chooses a position in them 
with respect to values; in the “immanent 
meaning of the act” value and reality are 
synthetically together; the immanent 
meaning is not itself value, but reality is 
here related to values. Historical science 
has to do with reality to which values 
cling. Value is transcendent, timeless, ab¬ 
solute meaning; reality is the object of the 
transcendental epistemological subject, 
and in the realm of values there is no 
subjectivity at all, 132; such a system 
of a-tlieoretical values (beauty, holiness, 
morality, happiness) is an open system; 
“a formal order of the stages of value”; 
pliil. must not be “proplietism”, nor 
a life and world view; the object of 
philosophy is the totality of the cosmos 
inclusive of the subject, 133; the “neutral¬ 
ity-postulate” defended by Ricicert, al¬ 
though he recognizes the necessity for 
religion to penetrate the whole of life 
and never to put up with its coordination 
with other “values”; he also recognizes 
that the axiological viewpoint cannot ex¬ 
haust the essence of religion, 134; liis 
opinion that the absolute validity of the 
theoretical “truth-value” can be proved 
theoretically is untenable: every theore¬ 
tical proof pre-supposes a norm for its 
correctness; “absolute truth-value” is an 
absolutization of theoretical truth and 
leads to antinomy in Rickert’s own sys¬ 
tem, 135; if a special value is torn out 
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of the mcaning-coherencc'nnd set by it¬ 
self, it becomes meaningless; if it should 
not become meaningless, the postulate of 
the self-sufficiency of theoretical thought 
is reduced to absurdity, and it is proved 
that in theoretical thought we cannot 
find the Archimedean point; the test of 
the transcendental basic Idea reveals the 
concept “value” in' RickeUt to be ruled 
by a supra-philosoiphical position with 
respect to the Arche and meaning total¬ 
ity; an Idea of reason has been hyposta- 
tized as a self-sufficient value; August 
Messers defence of the philosophy of 
values, 136; the root of the axiological 
metaphysical theory is the Humanistic 
personality ideal that gained the ascen¬ 
dency over the science ideal after a long 
struggle; the proclamation of the self- 
sufficiency of philosophic thought signi¬ 
fies the withdrawal of that thought from 
Christ as the new Root of our cosmos, 
137; Litt reckons the value idea as such 
to belong to the domain of a life and 
world view; yet he defends the neutrality 
postulate by an appeal to the pretended 
self-guarantee of “theoretical truth”; this 
self-guarantee he considers to be not de¬ 
monstrable theoretically; truth cannot be 
referred to something that is not truth; 
any one attempting to demonstrate this 
self-guarantee theoretically is a relativist, 
according to Litt; relativism in any form 
is internally contradictory, 138; Litt also 
identifies truth with correctness; self-suf¬ 
ficient truth, he says, exclusively holds 
good in correlation to the “cogito”; he 
does not hypostatize theoretical verity 
as an Idea or value apart from subjecti¬ 
vity; absolute truth only holds in and for 
theoretical thought; this is self-contra¬ 
diction incarnate, 139; the “cogito” is ab¬ 
solute, “pure” thought which cannot be 
a Gegenstand of thought; the full con¬ 
crete ego and all temporal-spatial reality 
is the objective antipole of the transcen¬ 
dental “I think”, 140; the correlation be¬ 
tween truth and the transcendental co¬ 
gito saves this philosophy from relati¬ 
vism, according to Litt at least; critic¬ 
ism of Litt’s view: he relativizes the ful¬ 
ness of meaning of truth to mere theore¬ 
tical truth and starts from the tacit ac- 
septance of the self-sufficiency of theore¬ 
tical thought, 141; his “unconditioned” 
transcendental cogito, 142; Fichte, Kant 
and Litt; in the antithetic relation of 
theoretical thought he conceives of the 
“I-think” as the antipode to “Gegenstiind- 
liclikcit”, 143; he determines the self¬ 
hood by “pure thought”, i.e. by dialect¬ 
ical logic, the “self-refutation” of sceptic¬ 
ism; the question as to whether the lo¬ 
gical principia are set aside by God and 
the angels implies that God and the an¬ 
gels have to think in a cosmic temporal 
fashion, 144; Greek irrationalistic sophis¬ 
tic scepticism; the self-refutation of 
scepticism; Litt’s relativism is sceptical 


and antinomic; his view of the “trans¬ 
cendental cogito”; reality is only in the 
absolutized individuality; his “Erkcnnt- 
niskorrclation” and “Gegebcnheitskorrc- 
lation”; the “pure thinking subject” is it¬ 
self the “universally valid” and the ori¬ 
gin of all universal validity, 145; Lett's 
“theoretical universal .validity” replaces 
the cosmic order; there arises a dialect¬ 
ical tension between universal validity 
and individuality; between philosophy 
and a life and world view; individuality 
is lawless; dialectical thought has to re¬ 
cognize its other in the irrationality of 
life; it has to understand its dialectical 
unity-in-tlie-opposition with the life and 
word view as a normlcss “impression 
of life”, both are dialectical emanations 
from the same ego which lives in the rc- 
lativistically undermined Humanistic 
ideal of personality, 146; the self-refuta¬ 
tion of scepticism is that of the neutral¬ 
ity postulate as well; but this self-refuta¬ 
tion cannot of itself lead us to the positive 
knowledge of truth; Litt inclines to the 
irrationalist philosophy of life, 147; we 
do not recognize a dialectical unity of 
philosophy ami a life and world view; 
their deeper unity is found in the reli¬ 
gious basic .motive; philosophy has to 
give a theoretical account of a life and 
world-view; it should attain to critical 
selfreflcction on its transcendental basic 
Idea; it can never be religiously neutral, 
neither can a life and world view; Litt 
interprets philosophy and a view of life 
as personal confessions of the individual 
struggle between person and cosmos; 
philosophy must surmount the contents 
of such confessions, 14S; his life and 
world view is a secularized one; he can¬ 
not claim for it “universal validity” and 
“absolute truth”, nor “theoretical neu¬ 
trality”; his hypostatization of "pure” 
dialectical truth serves to release human 
personality from any norm of truth; 
hence the conflict against the “univer¬ 
sally valid norms and values” of rational¬ 
ism and semi-rationalism; Riciceht’s theo¬ 
ry of life and world views is not neutral; 
he stops half-way on the road to irration¬ 
alism; by his schematism he.falsifies the 
meaning of every life and world view that 
rejects his own religious starting point; a 
Calvinistic life and world view cannot be 
classed as “theistic”, based on the choice 
of the “value of holiness” to which as 
subjective commitment “piety” answers, 
149; the theoretical concept of truth de¬ 
pends on the transcendental basic Idea: 
HonnKS’ nominalist viow of truth; Aris¬ 
totle’s realistic conception; Hobbes calls 
truth and falsehood only attributes of 
language; trutli consists in the immanent 
agreement of concepts with each other 
on the basis of conventional definitions; 
Hobbes’ opinion; Aristotle’s; Kant’s; 
Hume’s; Descartes’; Hegel’s; Litt’s; the 
consequence of the neutrality postulate 
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would have to be the allocation of the 
concept of truth to a personal choice of 
a life-and-world-view; Immanence philo¬ 
sophy recognizes no norm of truth above 
its transcendental basic Idea; the dogma 
of the autonomy of theoretical reason 
hands truth over to the subjective- com¬ 
mitment of the apostate personality, 150; 
the distinction between theoretical and 
a-theoretical judgments; only the former 
are accorded the universal validity of 
truth by Litt and Rickert; this distinct¬ 
ion goes back to Kant’s dualism between 
theoretical knowledge and a priori ra¬ 
tional faith; the distinction is untenable; 
in the judgments: “this rose is beautiful”, 
and “this action is immoral” there is an 
appeal to a universally valid standard of 
aesthetic and moral valuation respectiv¬ 
ely, 151; the denial of this fact affects the 
meaning of aesthetic and moral judg¬ 
ments as such and cuts through the co¬ 
herence among the logical, aesthetic, and 
moral law-spheres, inclusive of the logic¬ 
al principles; Rembrandt’s “Night-Watch” 
and aesthetic valuation; such valuation 
is subjected to a norm defining its mean¬ 
ingthe Night-Watch is the objective 
realization of an individual subjective 
aesthetic conception, 152; non-theorctical 
judgments are non-“gegenstandlieh”; 
theoretical judgments are formed in the 
Gegenstand relation and subject to the 
norm of theoretical truth; non-theoretical 
judgments, i.e., the so-called “practical” 
judgments, are not a-logical, but only non- 
“gegenstandlich” and subjected to the 
norm of pre-theoretical truth which pos¬ 
sesses universal validity as well as the 
norm of theoretical truth; alt temporal 
truth points to the fulness of meaning of 
verity given in the religious meaning to¬ 
tality of the cosmos in relation to the 
Origin; verity does not admit of any li¬ 
mitation as to its fulness of meaning, 153; 
Litt’s distinction between theoretical and 
“weltansehauliche” truth and his self- 
refuting interpretation of this distinc¬ 
tion: truth is merely the integral consist¬ 
ency of a thinker’s personal views and 
its agreement with his actual behaviour 
in life, 154; but if there is no universally 
valid truth about the meaning of the cos¬ 
mos, I can give no subjective “interpre¬ 
tation of life”, for I can interpret only 
what I can judge of truly; Litt makes 
“universally valid theoretical truth” the 
judge as to essence, meaning, and limits 
of “weltansehauliche” truth; he holds 
that judgments of the life and world¬ 
views are situated “beyond truth and 
falsity”; theoretical thought must not do¬ 
minate the life and world view of the 
sovereign personality, 155; but Litt’s 
view, if consistently thought out, anni¬ 
hilates the foundations of theoretical 
thought, and reaches the pole of complete 
self refutation; the concept of an “abso¬ 
lute merely theoretical truth” is intern¬ 


ally contradictory; philosophic thought 
is dependent on the religious basic mo¬ 
tive of the thinker’s ego; philosophy has 
to clarify a life and world view, 156; the 
latter is not a system; but in every such 
view there is left a residue of living im¬ 
mediacy which escapes theoretical con¬ 
cepts; it is focused in the full concrete 
reality, though it is not lost in faith and 
feeling; theoretical, systematic thought 
cannot be so focused; a system speaks 
out of a distance preserved by scientific 
abstraction in opposition to life; a life 
and world view bears a continuously 
open character to each concrete situa¬ 
tion; the radical Christian view of science 
was born in the midst of a concrete si¬ 
tuation; Dr. A. Kuyper; the attitude of 
the early Christians, 157; the ideal of per¬ 
sonality reacted to the rationalism of the 
Enlightenment; science was now required 
to be neutral with respect to a life and 
world view; the development of such a 
view is constantly found in immediate 
contact with concrete situations in the 
fulness of life; Christian philosophy is 
not an elaboration of a Christian life and 
world view; the meaning of the concept 
“universal validity”; in the dogmatic 
cadre of a pretended “unconditioned pure 
thought” his “universal validity” concept 
was a “standard of truth”; Kant defined 
it as: independence of “empirical sub¬ 
jectivity”, and “valid for the transcen¬ 
dental consciousness, 158; the judgment 
“the sun heats the stone” is'one of per¬ 
ception, but if I say: “the sun causes the 
heat of the stone” I pronounce a judg¬ 
ment of experience which is universally 
valid; judgments of perception are only 
subjectively valid, 159; in the phil. of 
the cosmonomic Idea universal validity 
is the agreement of a judgment with 
the divine law for the cosmos in its 
modal diversity, inter-modal coherence, 
and fulness of meaning; such validity 
rests on the universal validity of the 
structural laws of human experience 
(universal, because elevated above all in¬ 
dividual subjectivity); the judging sub¬ 
ject is subjected to laws not originating 
in a so-called “transcendental-logical sub¬ 
ject”; the judging subject can come into 
conflict with the laws; the laws of theo¬ 
retical thought do not hold “an sich” but 
only in the cosmic coherence and in de¬ 
pendence on the religious radical unity 
of the divine law; universal validity in¬ 
heres in every judgment to which assent 
ought to be given by any one; “I do not 
believe in God” cannot be universally 
valid; it is subjective, restricted to the 
individual ego, 160; judgments of na'ive 
experience like “this rose which stands 
on my table is red” claims concrete truth 
and universal validity; the latter depends 
on the structural laws of pre-theoretical 
experience; there are structural differ¬ 
ences between judgments as regards their 
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universal validity; a judgment of per¬ 
ception is not merely valid in the con¬ 
crete here and now of (he sensory per¬ 
ception; if it were, it would be merely 
subjective; the structural laws of tem¬ 
poral reality, and therefore of naive ex¬ 
perience, regulate the subject-objcct-re- 
Jalions in the latter and guarantee the 
plastic structure of the experience of 
things also with respect to its subjective- 
objective sensory and logical aspects; 
Kant’s view falsifies naive experience, 
1(51; the criterion of universal validity of 
judgments concerning supra-theoretical 
stales of affairs and the unconditional 
validity of the religious law of concen¬ 
tration of human experience; the univer¬ 
sal validity of religious judgments, 162; 
the "transcendental consciousness" is hy- 
postatized theoretical thought; in it truth 
is made dependent on the really general 
apostasy of thought in immanence philo¬ 
sophy; the concept "normal conscious¬ 
ness" is not identical with the "norm of 
consciousness"; Litt explains the great 
diversity of life and world views by call¬ 
ing them "individual impressions of life”, 
103; but philosophic and special scienti¬ 
fic theories are no less divided among 
themselves; in theoretical thought it . is 
impossible to eliminate the individuality 
of a thinker; the attempt to do so is a 
remnant of the rationalistic view of 
science prevalent in the Enlightenment; 
focused in the full temporal reality we 
direct our religious vision of totality to¬ 
wards the reality of life in its concrete 
structure, in our life and world view; 
neither life and world view, nor philoso¬ 
phy can be understood individualistic- 
ally; they have a social origin; a life view 
is cx-originc the common conviction of a 
human community bound together by a 
central religious motive; philosophy, too, 
issues from such a common religious 
basic motive, 164; in philosophy as well 
as in a life and world view there may 
occur social prejudices'due to the limit¬ 
ation of the views prevailing in a social 
environment (class- and racial prejudi¬ 
ces, those of a church group, etc.); philo¬ 
sophic thought may be stimulated by a 
life and world view, and the latter may 
be clarified by philosophy, 165. 

Light Waves, I, are not real, according 
to E. Macii, 213; reality of light waves, 
558. 

—•, III, Russell’s theory, 25. 

Limits to Concept formation & defini¬ 
tion, II, law sphere cannot be grasped in 
a purely logical way; nucleus of a modal¬ 
ity cannot be further analysed; we can 
form an Idea of the nucleus; pheno¬ 
menology; its rigid "cidos"; an "absolute 
essential structure”; Saclie an sich, 485; 
transcendental Idea of a modal function 
approaches the limit of the aspect only; 
a concept is anterior to an Idea and only 
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foundational; it depends on the. Idea; 
Idea is limiting concept, 486; the aspects 
are incapable of seclusion; error of plie,- 
nomcnology; its danger to Christianity; 
it penetrates to an a-priori level of phil. 
thought; it does not "leave religion 
alone”, 487; phenomenological reduction 
defined; different schools; Sciieleii’s as¬ 
sertion of the adequacy of “Wescns- 
sebau”, 488. 

Limiting Profit Theory, II, gave a psy¬ 
chological circumscription of the econo¬ 
mical principle, 122 (note), 123. 

Linden Tree, III, in naive experience, 54; 
its structural type; its environment, 632; 
its objective function of faith, 633. 

Lingual Aspect, I, when I let a person go 
first who is ranked higher in the social 
scale, I am intuitively aware of the tem¬ 
poral aspect of symbolic significance, 33. 
—•, II, and historical, legal, etc. space, 65; 
lingual economy, 66; linguistic denota¬ 
tions of fundamental analogical concepts, 
55—71; number, space, economy, com¬ 
mand, 55—71; objective sensory pheno¬ 
mena are symbols of physical states of 
affairs; linguistic economy is an antici¬ 
pation; deictic and mimic gestures show 
some lingual economy; primitive and ci¬ 
vilized languages; Alctionsartcn and As¬ 
pects; flexion, 126; internal and chrono¬ 
logical time indications; artifical langua¬ 
ges and economy of speech; scientific 
language; juridical anticipations in lan¬ 
guage; univocalily, 127; juridical sense 
of linguistic expression is a juridical an¬ 
ticipation, so is univocality; a deepening 
of language; there is no juridical antici¬ 
pation in primitive languages and no aes- 
thetical or economic anticipation, 140; 
the historical aspect of language, 194, 
197; the nuclear meaning of this aspect is 
that of 1 symbolic signification; Von Hum¬ 
boldt’s "Inncre Sprachform”; Paul’s 
Prinzipien; the latter are psycho-physical 
in character; his positivism; language 
formation is a historical process, 222; 
historical memorial symbols; the histor¬ 
ical element is vetvocipalory; modern 
phonology, phonemes; phonetics; Hus¬ 
serl’s "pure grammar”, and “pure” sign¬ 
ifications are logical, not lingually quali¬ 
fied, 224; Husserl has broken the sub¬ 
ject-object-relation in language; sign and 
signification; interindividual under¬ 
standing; the Dilthcyans protested; the 
"vivo” and the historical stream of ex¬ 
perience, 225; expression; the meaning 
intended; the signifying act has a lingual 
modus; Husserl identifies act and mo¬ 
dus; the formative moment in the lingual 
sign adapts the meaning to cultural de¬ 
velopment; lingual reference through sub¬ 
jective intention and signifying; concep¬ 
tual and emotional components of mean¬ 
ing; Husserl’s logical meaning kernel; 
the “feeling tone” and its intentional re- 
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fcrcncc, ‘226; they must be interpreted 
from the semasiological subjcct-object-re- 
lation and retain their lingual character; 
Ogden and Richards and their psycholo¬ 
gism, 227; cultural and lingual symbols, 
285; symbolic expression as a criterion 
of art in Condillac; Cassirer's criticism, 
348; the objectification of the symbolic 
aspect; of post-lingual anticipations; con¬ 
ventional, unconventional, explicit, im¬ 
plicit, abstract symbols; acsthctical anti¬ 
cipations, 381; the structure of a symbol¬ 
ical subjcct-objcct-relation; the beauty of 
a landscape symbolized; social symbols; 
cult and prayer, 382. 

—, III, objective sensory phenomena are 
symbols referring to the pre-sensory as¬ 
pect of energy (i.c, the physical), 37; the 
important role of symbolical anticipations 
in sensory impressions: they evoke a 
name, 38; Rieiil calls sensations signs; 
Occam’s distinction between arbitrary and 
natural signs, 45, 40; sensory phenomena 
as symbols, 40; naive experience and 
names, 51, 57; cultural function precedes 
lingual function in human development, 
78; symbolically qualified things, 110, 
111; literature, 123; intuitive and symbo¬ 
lic knowledge, 144, 145; on books, scores, 
etc., 150—153; symbolical social media¬ 
tion, 243, 250—253, 272; why in language 
there is a difference between motherly 
and maternal, fatherly and paternal, 292. 

Lingual Sign, II, (Husserl) a word sign¬ 
ifies via its signification, 225, and the 
human act, 226. 

Linguistic Economy, II, 60. 

List der Yernunft, II, in Hegel, 280. 

Literature, III, in Poetry the aesthetical 
imagination may seek expression in preg¬ 
nant metaphors which have no other role 
than evoking a visionary picture of na¬ 
ture, 68; a work of literary art, a drama, 
etc., have an inconstant individuality 
structure relying on the art of perform¬ 
ance; in books, etc., they are symbolic¬ 
ally signified for preservation and later 
actualization, 110—116; a work of liter¬ 
ary art has a cultural foundation and an 
aesthetic qualification, 123. 

Litt, Theodor, I, 

Einleitung in die Philosophic, 78, 80, 81, 
82, 125, 139, 141, 154. 

—, I, defends the neutrality-postulate with 
respect to philosophy, 14, 15; seeks his 
Archimedean point in the “pure reflect¬ 
ion” of theoretical thought on its own 
activity; he introduces a dialectical iden¬ 
tity of the “thinking ego” (“pure thought 
in its self-reflection”) and the “concrete 
ego” (as a real individual “totality” of all 
its physical-psychical functions” in space 
and time”), 77; “in the unity of the 
thinking I and the concrete I, the former 
gains the mastery”; the “dialectical iden¬ 
tity” is intended in a transcendental- 
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logical sense; only in “pure thought” 
docs the “concrete ego” come to itself; 
the “concrete ego” does not transcend 
"pure thought”; the theoretic relating of 
the modal diversity to its integral root 
has become impossible to Litt; therefore 
he introduces a dialectical unity to relate 
the diversity to the two antithetic moti¬ 
ves of his religious ground motive of 
nature and freedom, 78; his dialectical 
unity and identity of the “concrete” and 
the “transcendental-logical” ego is in 
keeping with Fichte and Hegel, but dis¬ 
agrees fundamentally from Kant, 79; it is 
a masked transcendental basic Idea, 80; 
he cannot and docs not explain how the 
“pure thinking ego” and the “concrete 
ego” (as the Gegenstand) can be one and 
the same; hut he intends not merely a 
logical but a real identity; he holds that 
by elevating itself to the abstract func¬ 
tion of pure thought the ego has reached 
the ultimate limit of its inner possibili¬ 
ties, 81; his dialectical-metaphysical lo- 
gicism, 82; the difference between philo¬ 
sophical and “objective” scientific 
thought and Litt’s view of the “think¬ 
ing" and the “concrete ego”; his “pure 
thinking ego” could not he detached from 
the Gcgcnstand-relation; there is a fatal 
confusion in his view of “object” and 
“Gegenstand” and of the really “naive” 
and the theoretical altitude of thought, 
86; the concept of the pure self-reflection 
of theoretical thought lacks the tendency 
towards the Origin, 91; Litt criticizes 
Rickert, 124; he considers “value” to be 
a-theoretical, and the foundation of theo¬ 
retical truth in a value is to be rejected; 
in philosophy not a single valuation may 
be either one of the determining factors 
or even the decisive factor”; his view of 
life-and-world-views; but “if valuations 
are incorporated in philosophy”, the sub¬ 
ject lias not sacrificed its concretely per¬ 
sonal relation lo the totality of reality to 
the striving after pure knowledge”, 125; 
if “universal validity” is required for a 
life and world view, there appears to be 
“a lack of logical integrity”, 126; a life 
and world view is nothing but an “indi¬ 
vidual impression of life” arising in con¬ 
tact with the conception of experienced 
reality formed by the community in 
which a man lives; common convictions; 
community conceptions: the image world, 
of myths and dogmas of religion and the 
popular outlook on life; this view of 
Litt’s agrees with Georg Simmel’s, 127; 
his criticism of Rickert, 138; he identi¬ 
fies theoretical truth with theoretical cor¬ 
rectness; theoretical truth is absolute and 
selfsufficient exclusively in and for theo¬ 
retical thought; this is self-eontradictory; 
and relativistic, 139; in all biological, 
psychological and anthropological 
thought the actual “I think” remains hid¬ 
den; it can never be made into a Gegen¬ 
stand of thought; philosophical thought 
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is directed to self-reflection; it should 
set in the light the subjective antipole of 
all objective reality; it demonstrates how 
the validity of truth (in objcctivizing 
special scientific judgments) depends on 
the validity of the pronouncements of re¬ 
flective thought; the absolute validity of 
truth is bound to the- thought relation, 
but this is not saying that truth is limited 
to real thinking beings; this validity is 
restricted to the "cogito”, the “pure 
thought” that “springs back” again and 
again into the counter position to the 
“Gegenstand thought of”; this “thought” 
is no longer an aspect of concrete tem¬ 
poral reality, it is the transcendental sub¬ 
ject of thought, universally valid itself, 
and inherent in mere thought as such 
(Dcnkcn schlcchthin); all spatial and 
temporal reality and the full concrete ego 
is (in the epistemological relation! the 
“objective antipole” of this transcendental 
"I think”, 140; truth is here not deduced 
from something else; there is a strict 
correlation between transcendental truth 
and cogito; critique of Litt’s conception: 
the fulness of meaning of verity is rela¬ 
tivized to mere theoretical truth; and if 
the transcendental cogito was as self suf¬ 
ficient and absolute as theoretical truth 
is said to be, they would be identical; 
Litt’s view stands and falls with the sup¬ 
posed absoluteness and selfsufficiency of 
philosophical thought, 141; his “absolute 
truth requires theoretical logical determ¬ 
ination by philosophic thought to be “pu¬ 
rely theoretical”; philosophic thought 
receives its determination from absolute 
truth; this determination is logically un¬ 
determined to the highest degree; the 
first pitfall in Litt’s demonstration is the 
unconditional “transcendental cogito”; 
but this cogito is not the selfhood, only 
its logical function; Fichte’s absolute and 
thinking egos, 142; Litt has not noticed 
the antinomy of “unconditioned thought”; 
“theoretical truth” is dissolved into a 
speculative hypostatization of thought; 
the actual I-ness has vanished; con¬ 
ceptualization and knowledge become 
impossible; the second pitfall is the op¬ 
position of transcendental thought and 
full reality; in the Gegenstand relation 
Litt supposes that “full reality” springs 
back into the “Gcgenstiindlichkeit”, 143; 
thus he ignores the temporal meaning co¬ 
herence; the self-refutation of sceptic¬ 
ism; logical thought in its subjectivity is 
necessarily subjected to the logical laws, 
in casu —- the “principium contradictio- 
nis”; the principle is not absolute and 
unconditioned, but of a cosmic-temporal 
character, 144; Litt’s concept of a self 
sufficient theoretical truth is ultimately 
relativistic , and antinomic, it recognizes 
no norm dominating the absolutized 
“transcendental-logical subject”, in the 
datum correlation he only sees reality in 
the absolutized individuality of the “con¬ 


crete ego", the absolute irrational that 
can be objcctivized only in the correla¬ 
tion of knowledge and conceived by the 
“transcendental-logical ego” in univer¬ 
sally valid thought forms; the “pure 
thinking subject” is not subject to a law, 
but is itself the “universally valid” and 
the origin of all universal validity, 145; 
there is a dialectical tension between phi¬ 
losophy and a life and world view; phi¬ 
losophy lias to understand the latter as 
its other, in a dialectical unity-in-the- 
opposition with such a view as a norm¬ 
less individual “impression of life”, 146; 
he inclines towards the irrationalist phi¬ 
losophy of life, 147; his view is akin to 
Hegel’s “pan-logism”, oriented to the ir- 
rationalistic turn in Humanistic ideal of 
personality in Romanticism; Litt’s view 
is an irrationalist logicism, oriented his¬ 
torically; he considers life and world 
views as bound “in a dialectical unity” 
with philosophy, 148; he cannot claim 
“universal validity” and “absolute truth” 
for his outlook on every life and world 
view, nor “theoretical neutrality”, 149; 
he distinguishes theoretical from a-thco- 
retical judgments and denies universal 
validity to the latter; this goes back to 
Kant’s dualism, 151; his distinction 
might make sense if he did not deny all 
“wcltanschauliche” truth; the truth of a 
view of life and the world can only be 
the integral consistency of a thinker’s 
personal confession with his actual be¬ 
haviour, 154; universally valid truth 
(theoretical truth) is the judge as to es¬ 
sence, meaning, and limits of the truth 
of a life and world view, whose judg¬ 
ments are situated “beyond truth and fal¬ 
sity”;- theoretical thought must not do¬ 
minate the life and world view of the 
sovereign personality, 155; as life and 
world views are so various, they must be 
mere “personal impressions of life”; 
judgments of theoretical thought are only 
universally true; Litt ignores the divi¬ 
dedness among scientific and philosophic 
theories, 163. 

—, II, on meaning, 31; historical stream 
of experience and language 225; logical 
integrity; his crypto religious attitude of 
thought, 492. 

— HI, 

Individuum und Gemeinschaft, 248, 295. 
—, III, dialectical-phenomenological so¬ 
ciologist; tries to overcome the dilemma 
between individualism and universalism; 
sociology is a philosophy of culture, furn¬ 
ishes the methodical and metaphysical 
foundations of the Geisteswissenschaften 
(socio-cultural sciences), 248; the indi¬ 
vidual experiencing ego is a spiritual 
centre; in the communal bond this vital 
centre lives with other egos; Litt com¬ 
bines dialectical reflexive thought with 
the phenomenological analysis of essen¬ 
ces; science is the self-transillumination 
of the human mind; the moments of a 
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social whole are interlaced in dialectical 
tensions social meaning is timeless; the 
egos' psychical experience is united with 
it in symbols -which possess a trans-per¬ 
sonal character; the ego monad; its inter¬ 
weaving of past and present perspectives; 
its intcrtwincment of corresponding ex¬ 
periences of other I-monads, 250; reci¬ 
procity of perspectives is realized in sym¬ 
bols; social interwovenness, 251; of the 
closed sphere; its coherence with the 
system of symbolical expressive forms 
necessary for mutual comprehension; the 
conjugal bond disqualifies the partners 
to separate the meaning content of this 
contact from this one momentary vital 
relation; in the closed sphere the symbol 
becomes objective, transpersonal, con¬ 
stant; the closed sphere can thus expand, 
252; and embrace an unlimited number 
of persons, becoming a closed sphere of 
the second degree; Direct spiritual con¬ 
tact is limited to very narrow spheres; 
(of the first degree); the means of social 
mediation; it lends unity and continuity 
to the social whole; the Gesamtcrlebnis, 
253; the experience and actions of all 
the members are incorporated in the in¬ 
divisible unity of a social totality; a Ge- 
meinschaft has a structural unity of inter- 
woveness guaranteed by social mediation 
and centred in individual physico-psy- 
chical personality; a totality without an 
I-hood, without a personality of its own, 
254; the individual personality is only 
constituted in the social totality of a tem¬ 
poral Gemeinschaft; and there is a final 
and highest community encompassing all 
other relationships as its parts; this view 
is universalistic; there is no authority in 
Litt's closed sphere, because he ignores 
normative aspects explicitly, 255; to so¬ 
ciology, he says, only the meaningful 
and the meaningless count; (natural as¬ 
pects are meaningless here); his pheno¬ 
menological prejudice; he confuses the 
lawsidc with the subject-side of social 
reality, 256; criticism of his “closed 
sphere’’ (cf. sub voce Gemeinschaft, p. 
257), 257; his universalistic conception 
of the “final or highest social unity” even 
embraces enmity or conflict; the relation 
between such a “final unity” and its con¬ 
stituent parts is identical with the rela¬ 
tion between the individual ego and the 
“closed sphere of the first degree”; this 
must lead to the concept of a supra in¬ 
dividual ego of some “Gesamtperson”, 
which Litt rejects, 258; he ends in a 
functionalistic universalism of a histo- 
ricist type, 259; criticism of Litt’s “so- 
ziale Vcrmittlung” concept; he excludes 
the organization from his concept of Ge¬ 
meinschaft (community), 260; his dialec¬ 
tical phenomenological method; his 
charge of “spatial mode of thought”; his 
universalist levelling jof differences, 262; 
his “closed sphere”, 271; he intentionally 
eliminated the normative viewpoint; his 


idea of “sooial restriction” -4s crypto- 
normative, 272;-psychic interlacements 
between family members are hot a se¬ 
parate dcparlment; he rejects the hypo- 
statization of a community to a “spiritual 
organism or super personality”; social 
acts are inferred from the interlacements 
among individual egos, 295; his monado- 
logical universalisth, denies the religious 
transcendence of human personality, 296; 
his refutation of the organological view 
of human communities is only partly 
adequate; he holds that a community in¬ 
terweaves the individual I-nesses of its 
members (“monadological universal¬ 
ism”), 297. 

Living Cell, III, a living cell is the last 
independent viable unity of a living mass, 
whose reality is not directly accessible 
to naive experience, 102; a living organ¬ 
ism is a typically biotically qualified in* 
dividuality structure functioning within 
an enkaptic whole; a living body does 
not coalesce with its “living organism”, 
717; living albumen in Kolzoff’s concep¬ 
tions, 721; "living protein”, protein com¬ 
binations are physically determined in 
structure, 727; “living matter” according 
to Driesch, 742. 

Livius, Titus, III, 

Rerum Rom, ab urbe condita, 486. 

Lobsters, III, 774. 

Locice, John, I, 

Essay concerning Human Understanding, 
224, 263, 305, 530. 

—, I, criticized the Humanistic metaphy¬ 
sics of nature, 203; an undoubted Nomi¬ 
nalist, he still speaks of “eternal relations 
between the Ideas”; the ethical and ma¬ 
thematical Ideas are creations of thought, 
224; “outer world” of objective sensa¬ 
tions, “inner world”, of, subjective opera¬ 
tions of the mind; reflection or “internal 
sense”; the understanding borrows all 
“ideas” from them; parallel with Descar¬ 
tes’ dualism of “extensio” and “cogita- 
tio”; behind experience there is suppo¬ 
sed to be a material substance and a spi¬ 
ritual one; they are held to be unknow¬ 
able, 263; Locke undermines Hobbes’ mo¬ 
nistic materialism; sensation and reflec¬ 
tion are not of equal rank; the operations 
of the mind are perceived only when the 
mind is stimulated by sensations of the 
“outer” world; Cartesian “innate ideas” 
are rejected; the understanding owes all 
of its content to the simple or elementary 
representations (Ideas) given in sensa¬ 
tion and reflection; mathematical 
thought, even, is not purely logical; 
simple sensible and spiritual impressions 
are passively received by the mind; 
Ideas, however, are complex, 264; ideas 
are freely formed by the understanding 
out of the combinations of simple ones; 
their number is iiifihite; simple ideas, 
e.g., pain, pleasure, joy, grief, etc., force. 
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causality, unity, reality; — complex ideas 
comprise member, space, infinity, iden¬ 
tity, power, substance; L. did not com¬ 
plete the psychologizing of scientific 
thought; he held science (mathematical) 
to be the mainstay of the science-ideal; 
his view is antinomic, 2G5; his psycholo¬ 
gical dualism is gradually transformed 
into radical dualism between psychic 
experience and creative thought; then he 
came into conflict with his absolutized 
psychological starting point; he dissolves 
the world of experience into atomistic 
psychical elements; they do not cohere, 
but relate to the unknown bearer, “sub¬ 
stance”; they are like the letters of the al¬ 
phabet and capable of being joined to¬ 
gether arbitrarily in “reflexion”; from this 
ii follows that no scientific knowledge of 
empirical reality is possible; but the ne¬ 
cessary coherence between concepts re¬ 
quired in science does not originate in 
the psychical impressions; between the 
"Ideas” there are necessary relations ele¬ 
vated above the sensory impressions and 
having an eternal constancy, 26G; true 
science is only concerned with this neces¬ 
sary connection of concepts; the under¬ 
standing creates the necessary relations 
between Ideas and forms “archetypes”; in 
the experience of reality a triangle lias 
the same sum of its angles as does the 
universal triangle in the mathematical 
concept; the same thing holds for “moral 
Ideas”; exact proofs arc as possible in 
ethics as in mathematics; both furnish us 
with a-priori; knowledge, infallible, true, 
and certain, 267; thus the science ideal is 
given primacy; human personality can 
only maintain its freedom of action by 
obeying mathematical thought; but “so¬ 
vereign reason” refused to accept the 
Cartesian “innate ideas”, 268; Locke 
granted to psychology the central task of 
explaining the origin and limits of human 
knowledge and of critically examining 
the validity of its foundations; the dog¬ 
matic acceptance of innate ideas endan¬ 
gered the sovereignty of thought; the 
psychological Arche of mathematical 
thought must be traced; he refused to 
“swallow” principles with a blind impli¬ 
cit faith; he limited scientific knowledge 
to the sphere of the non-real; he distin¬ 
guished empirical facts from necessary 
relations between concepts (like Hobbes), 
2G9; Hume was to adopt this distinction, 
too; Locke maintained that mathematical 
and moral judgments arc synthetical; he 
then introduced a new faculty of cogni¬ 
tion, the intuition of the “cogito”; this 
intuition was the basis of all mathema¬ 
tical proof (demonslratio); thought must 
always remain joined to psychical sensa¬ 
tions if it is to lead to knowledge; the 
continuity and infinity of space and time 
are beyond sensory perception; he capi¬ 
tulates to the science ideal; physics and 
biology are entirely dependent on sensi¬ 


ble perception and cannot be mathema¬ 
tically demonstrated, 270; here was the 
beginning of critical self-reflection on the 
root of the science-ideal; and of a reac¬ 
tion against the rationalism of the “En¬ 
lightenment”; L. rejected the Cartesian 
deduction of “Sum res cogitans” from 
“Cogito ergo sum”; lie denied to mathe¬ 
matical thought the right to identify itself 
with the “sovereign personality” as the 
root of the science-ideal; the rejected the 
theory that the will was a mode of ma¬ 
thematical thought; the mathematical 
science ideal was emancipated from a 
rationalistic metaphysics of nature; the 
insight was possible that the root of rea¬ 
lity is not to be discovered by science; 
the science ideal must have its funda¬ 
mentals in the personality ideal, 271; 
Hume had outgrown the Enlightenment; 
he reduced the metaphysical conceptions 
of nature and human personality to ab¬ 
surdity, 272; he found room for moral 
freedom and responsibility in the power 
of man “to suspend his desires”; the care 
of ourselves that we do not mistake ima¬ 
ginary for real happiness is the neces¬ 
sary foundation of our liberty; Locke is 
indeterministic, 305; he opposed Hobbes’ 
absolutist doctrine, but remained a ge¬ 
nuine figure of the Enlightenment in his 
optimistic faith that the domination of 
mathematical thought was the best gua¬ 
rantee of the freedom of personality; the 
free individual remained the central point 
of the civil State; he construed the tran¬ 
sition from the natural state to the civil 
state by means of the Social Contract; the 
citizens guaranteed their inalienable 
rights of freedom and private property 
by an organized power according to a 
contract; the civil stale is no more than 
a company with limited liability; this is 
the constitutional slate of the old liberal¬ 
ism, 318. 

—, II, together with Newton he domin¬ 
ated the thought of the times of the En- 
ligtenment, 350; his conception of innate 
human rights pertaining to natural law 
became a guiding motive, but was a sub¬ 
jective theory that could not be positiv- 
ized in the legal order, 357; Wolff’s and 
Locke’s rationalism penetrated into the 
codifications of the times, 358; L. form¬ 
ulated the classical-liberal idea of the law 
state, 3GO; innate rights; this theory is 
destructive to the recognition of positive 
law, 395; theory of personality rights 
stems from innate human rights, 413. 

-—-, III, his doctrine of secondary quali¬ 
ties, 39; his idea of the body politic con¬ 
strued the state as a political association 
whose sovereign authority is bound to 
the .aim of protecting the innate natural 
rights of man to life, freedom and pro¬ 
perty; he thought the salus publica the 
highest law of the state, 237; his idea of 
the law state, 42G, 427; of public interest, 
442; he distinguishes between State and 
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Society, tlic latter being the system of free 
market relations, 452; the Slate is for the 
protection of the innate human rights, 
esp. that of property, 457; freedom and 
life were subsumed under the right of 
property, 458. 

Loijh, III, 

Tribal Initiation and Secret Societies, 
385. 

—, IN, secret societies have one common 
root, viz., the initiation rites of boys, 
366. 

Logic, I, a semi-Platonic mathematical 
method of logic in Petrus Ramus, 198. 

—, II, transcendental and formal logic in 
Kant, 15; logic historically explained, 
195; logic as a science, 462; pure logic 
and pure axiology distinguished by Sciie- 
ler, 545; cf. s.v. Logical Aspect, II. 

Logical Alphabet, I, of Raymundus 
Lullus, 245. 

Logical Aspect, I, in a closed state this 
aspect lacks anticipatory moments; viz. 
in the pre-thcorctical attitude of thought; 
but in the theoretical attitude anticipa¬ 
tory moments find expression in the in¬ 
ner connection with the historical, lin¬ 
guistic, economic and later aspects, 29; 
time discloses a logical modal sense in 
the logical aspect; logical simultaneity 
and the order of prius and posterius is as 
much a modal aspect of time as the phy¬ 
sical; the theoretical concept joins in 
logical simultaneity the analysed charac¬ 
teristics of that which it defines in sub¬ 
jection to the principles of identity and 
contradiction expressing the analytical 
temporal order of simultaneity in the 
sense of logical implication and exclu¬ 
sion; logical movement of thought fol¬ 
lows the order of prius and posterius; this 
movement has duration in the real act of 
thought when we draw a syllogistic in¬ 
ference in theoretical logical form; in the 
logical order of succession the former 
stages do not disappear because the in¬ 
ference implies its premises; in mathe¬ 
matical movement the former stages dis¬ 
appear in the order of succession of its 
moments, 30; logical order is normative, 
physical order is not; cosmic time does 
not offer a concentration point serving 
as a point of departure for philosophy, 
not even in the logical aspect, 31; the 
logical aspect of our act of thought is 
that of analytical distinction in the sense 
of setting apart what is given together; 
logical analysis would have nothing to 
distinguish apart from a previously given 
cosmic diversity of meaning, 39; this 
concept enables Husserl to formulate 
different purely logical propositions and 
definitions, 73, 74. 

—, II, transcendental and formal logic in 
Kant, 15; logical contradiction and anti¬ 
nomy, 46, 47; Greek and Scholastic logic 


and analogical concepts, 55; symbolic 
logic; logistic; its dangers; logical unity 
of scientific language, 59; logical space, 
63; logical economy, 66; logical com¬ 
mand, 69; logical command is not primi¬ 
tive; the way it is acquired, 69; logical dis¬ 
tinction and distinctiveness; the nucleus 
of the logical aspect; numerical analogy, 
is analytical unity in plurality in a con¬ 
cept; logical unification; the unifying 
process; the logical norms of identity 
and contradiction; unity, multiplicity 
and totality are founded in number, 80; 
counting is not the origin of number but 
implies logical distinction; logical plural¬ 
ity is analogical, a retrocipation to num¬ 
ber, 81; theoretical movement of thought, 
94, 95; meaning-kernel is analytical 

distinction; retrocipations: logical apper¬ 
ception and perception; Leibniz on this; 
identity and diversity; the life of thought; 
principle of sufficient ground is a physi¬ 
cal retrocipation; J. Stuart Mili/s theory 
of conditio sine qua non, 118,119; ground 
and conclusion; this is a logical and not 
a physical relation; the logical process of 
concluding is a retrocipation to move¬ 
ment; analytical space, 120; logical anti¬ 
cipations are only found in the deepened 
meaning of theoretical thought: logical 
control (historical anticipation); logical 
symbolism; symbolic logic; logical eco¬ 
nomy; in Aritotle, Plato and William 
of Occam, 122; Macii; Avenarius; W. 
James; and pragmatic absolulization of 
logical economy; logical economy is not 
an application of the general economic 
principle embracing the ideal of science, 
123; analytical economy pre-supposcs the 
norms of identity, contradiction, and suf¬ 
ficient ground; and it deepens their 
meaning; misuse of this logical economy 
in jurisprudence and legal technique, 
124; logical economy and the principle 
of sufficient ground, 125; the method of 
defining things by their genus proximum 
and differentia specifica was introduced 
by Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, 132; 
economy of thought is an economic anti¬ 
cipation; indirect; and in deepened theo¬ 
retical thought; it is systematic and shows 
logical control (historical anticipation); 
biologistic views of Mach and Avenarius; 
Oswald Spengler’s misinterpretation, 
175; logical symbolism; logical harmony; 
justification of theoretical judgment anti¬ 
cipates the legal aspect; Kant’s verdict, 
176; the relation of the “whole and its 
parts” is not purely logical, 454; its nu¬ 
merical analogy; the ideas of continuous 
analytical extension and juxtaposition, 
are rctrocipatory; movement of thought; 
prius and posterius; are kinematic ana¬ 
logies, 455; the science of logic; this no¬ 
tion is a seeming paradox, 462; the ana¬ 
lytical aspect cannot be its own Gegen- 
stand, but it is the I-ness who is opera¬ 
ting theoretically, 463; “formal logic” is 
an antinomy if it is conceived as “pure 
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analysis”; it is formalized logic; and in 
it logical individuality and all total struc¬ 
tures of individuality have been elimin¬ 
ated; in the theoretical attitude the non- 
logical is analytically encompassed -hy 
the logical categories; logical sphere so¬ 
vereignty and sphere universality; Chris¬ 
tian logic, 4G4; what it means, 4G5; in¬ 
tuition is the bottom layer of the logical 
function, 473. 

Logical Calculus, II, in Kant, White- 
head, 452. 

Logical Creation Motive, I, in Heinrich 
Rickert’s thought, 14; in modern Huma¬ 
nistic thought; in Descartes; Leibniz; 
Hobbes, 197, 203; a particular method in 
Leibniz, 245; in Plato, 247, 248 (note); 
the logical origin principle of creative 
mathematical thought, 407. 

Logical Economy, I, in positivism, 110; 
in Ernst Mach’s view, 558. 

—•, II, is analytical; in Aristotle’s critic¬ 
ism.of the Platonic Ideas,' 122, 123; its 
analytical qualification is ignored by 
Mach and Avenarius; it presupposes the 
transcendental conditions of knowledge, 
according to Kant, 123, 124, 125, 17G. 

Logical Exactitude, I, of mathematics 
explained hy Hume in terms of psycho¬ 
logy, 293. 

Logical Formalizing, I, of the totality 
concept, 73. 

Logical Function, I, cannot be Gcgen- 
stand, only its modal structure, 40; in 
apostasy, 100. 

Logical Ground, I, is distinguished from 
ground of being, in Crusius, and in Kant, 
335; cf. s.v. Logical Aspect, II, 118 ff. 

Logical Laws, I, have been psychologized 
in Hume, 278, 279; cf. s.v. Logical Aspect, 
II, 118—120. 

Logical Necessity, II, ^contrasted with 
intuitive certainly by Volkelt, 475, 47G. 

Logical Principles, I, in Litt, 144; cf. 
s.v. Logical Aspect, II, 46, 47, 80, 118, 124. 

Logical Space, II, 120. 

Logical Thought, I, does not transcend 
the meaning diversity, 17. 

Logical Unity, I, in Maimon, 409. 

Logicism, I, of Parmenides was refuted 
by the Sophists, 19. 

Logistic, II, and modern mathematics; 
symbolic logic; and its basic concepts; 
logical calculus, 452. 

Logo logy, II, of Paul Hoffmann, 29, 30. 

Logos-theory, I, in the Alexandrian 
School denatured the Biblical motive of 
creation; was speculative, 177. 

Lojjman, A; F. de Savornin, III, 

De Rcchtsbcvoegdheid dcr Kerken, 690. 


—, HI, the “visible” church is not a so¬ 
ciety, but an institution; it possesses an 
internal spiritual legal splicro of'ifs own 
entirely-aparf froin civil law; civil juri¬ 
dical rules relating to associations can 
never be applied here; if a baptismal 
member refuses to pay the ecclesiastic 
tax the Church cannot at all call in the 
aid of a civil judge, G90. 

Loneliness,. Inner, III, Weber’s idea of a 
Calvinist’s “inner loneliness”, 247. 

Losciimidt, II, and the number “n”, 425. 

Lotze, Hermann, II, 

—, II, his cosmonomic Idea, 593. 

Leben und Lebenskraft, 735. 

—, III, on MOlleii’s theory of specific 
energy of the sense organs, 41. 

Louvre, The, III, its colonnade, 142. 

Love, II, modal; and religious love, 144, 
149; as sensory.inclination, in K^n.t, 150; 
in Calvin’s view; love and social conven¬ 
tion, 152; according to Aalders, 154; and 
justice, 161. 

—, III, religious love is the fulfilment of 
all temporal meaning, 71; love in the 
human family between parents and child¬ 
ren reflects the bond of love between the 
heavenly father and his human children, 
269; its biotic foundation in the family 
bond gives it an added intensity, 270; 
love and sin, 271; parental love, accord¬ 
ing to Vierkandt, 293; love guides the 
care of the bio-physical existence of the 
members of a family, 301; Kant’s crude 
definition of married love; free love, in 
Sciilegel, 317, 318; love is called a sandy 
ground as a basis for marriage, 332; love 
of country depends on the political struc¬ 
ture, 471; love is subjective in the State’s 
people, 472; love is counterbalanced by 
international love of one’s neighbour 
among the nations, 476. 

Love and Justice, II, are antithetically 
opposed in E. Biiunner, 157—159. 

Love Union, III, marriage is essentially a 
love union, 307, 

Lowie, R. H., Ill, 

Primitive Society, 332, 338, 341, 342, 353, 
354, 355, 357, 359. 

—, III,. refuted the constructive evolu¬ 
tionist theory of the rise and development 
of the human family, 331; sexual com¬ 
munism (cf. “group marriage”), instead 
of individual marriage, is nowhere to be 
found at present and the evidence of its 
early occurrence must be rejected as in¬ 
sufficient; the bilateral family of hus¬ 
band and wife and children is a univer¬ 
sal unit of human social life, 332; Lowie 
follows Boas, 333; his criticism of econo¬ 
mic explanations, 336; marriage and fa¬ 
mily are the centre of society among even 
the simplest cultures, whereas the latter 
lack .the.sib and the clan, 338; pirra-ura is. 
a question of concubinage, 341; he warns 
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against overestimating popular juridical 
conceptions of marriage, 342; on the sib 
or clan; his error of seeking the basis of 
the sib or clan in the biotic aspect, 353; 
but Lowie proved that the claim of com¬ 
mon descent on the part of the sibmates 
rests on a fiction; there is often a mythi¬ 
cal conception of common descent, i.c., 
a totem, 354; siblings belong to the same 
generation; the law of exogamy, 355; sibs 
are extremely changeable units, 357; 
adoption is a very important feature of a 
sib; the adopted child is incorporated in 
the husband’s or in the wife’s sib, 359. 

Lucinde, III, by Schlegel, embodied the 
Romantic ideal of free love, 318. 

Lullus, Raymundus, I, conceived the idea 
of a logical alphabet, 245. 

Luschau, III, 

Vblkcr, Sprachen, Rassen, 495. 

Luther, Martin, I, Luther's spiritualistic 
distinction between Law and Gospel, 511; 
his Occamist Nominalism; lie opposes 
temporal ordinances to Evangelical free¬ 
dom, separates faith from science; al¬ 
though he opposed Aristotelism as well 
as Erasmus, he was influenced by Eck- 
hart and the Augustinian Franciscan 
spirit; his nominalistic dualistic view of 
the Church; in this dualism was implied 
liis subsequently abandoned distinction 
between official and, 512, personal mo¬ 
rality; his dualistic attitude towards 
scientific thought rested on a prejudice 
concerning the relation between faith 
and natural reason, 513; Luther did not 
escape falling into a spiritualistic antino- 
mianism, 519. 

—, II, his dualistic scheme of nature and 
grace, 157, 159; he was a leader, 243. 

—, III, 

Luthers Werke (Braunschweig, 1892), 
514, 545; 

Yom Papstum zu Rom wider den hogge- 
riihmten Romanisten zu Leipzig, 514. 

—, III, agape, eros, and original sin; he 
gave love primacy in marriage, hut ascri¬ 
bed sexual pleasure to original sin, 314; 
he rejected celibacy and the monastic 
vow of chastity; but remained dependent 
on the Roman views of marriage as a 
“less perfect state”, 315; the relation be¬ 
tween the ecclesia visibilis and ecclesia 
invisibilis according to Luther, 512; his 
dualism favoured the formation of sec¬ 
tarian conventicles because of his hypo- 
statization of the faith aspect of the 
temporal institution to the super-natural 
order; congregatio fidelium, 513; the 
peasant revolt induced him to turn to the 
Elector of Saxony to give the Church an 
external organization and to institute vi¬ 
sitation, 514; Luther’s idea of giving the 
congregation the right to elect Church of¬ 
ficers and to maintain doctrinal discipline 
is not of fundamental importance, 515; 
the Evangelical princes are to render a 
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service of love in the Church and not to 
have dominion; he did not properly un¬ 
derstand the juridical aspect of their ser¬ 
vice, 545. 

Lycians, III, the ancient Lycians had ma¬ 
triarchy, 331. 


M 

Macchiavelli, I, displayed a tension be¬ 
tween pessimism and optimism in com¬ 
bining virtue and necessity, 217, 

—, III, influenced by Polyrius, 231; his 
theory of the “raison d’6tat” appealed to 
by the adherents of the theory of the 
power State, 399. 

Mach, Ernst, I, founder of Neo-Positiv¬ 
ism, whose centre was the Vienna School, 
expected a more adequate approach to 
reality from modern natural science; for¬ 
mulas and concepts of physics are mere 
symbols, 213; his purely technical con¬ 
ception of the Humanistic Science-ideal, 
55G; his own and Ostwald’s opposition 
to the acceptance of real atoms and light 
waves, and their attempt to resolve phy¬ 
sical causality into a purely mathematical 
concept of function, depends on their 
positivist scnsualistic standpoint in phi¬ 
losophy, 557; a mathematically formul¬ 
ated theory is correct if it explains in 
the simplest way possible the phenomena 
known up till the present time by bring¬ 
ing them in a functional coherence; this 
is the principle of logical economy, 558. 
—, II, the term “principle of economy”, 
66, 123; biologistic interpretation of lo¬ 
gical economy, 175. 

Macro- and Microcosm, III, in Plato, 207. 

Magic, II, Frazer denies that magic be¬ 
longs to “religion”, i.e., to a cult in the 
modal meaning of faith, 312; he holds 
that every cult is preceded by a period of 
magic; magic is directed to the imper¬ 
sonal forces of nature, and does not strive 
after the propitiation of the deity, but 
aims at dominating nature; the discovery 
of the inefficacy of magic leads to the 
feeling of the power of the invisible, and 
from this feeling arises the worship of 
the personified forces of nature, and 
death; later on to polytheism, and then 
to monotheism, 313. 

Extensive Magnitude, II, as a complex 
anticipation of space in the irrational 
function of number within the series of 
the “real numbers”, 170. 

Maier, Heinrich, I, 

Philipp. Melanchton als Philosoph, 515. 
Maimon, Salomon, I, 

Yersuch iiber die Transzendentalphiloso- 
phie, 405, 407; 

fiber die Progressen der Philosophic, 406. 
—, -he introduced into Kant’s episte- 
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inology Lkihniz’ doctrine of the “pctilcs 
perceptions”, eliminated the concept 
“Ding an sich”; his method to have the 
"matter” of experience originate from 
the transcendental consciousness is an 
apostasy from Kant’s transcendental mo¬ 
tive; Kant’s philosophy had started cri¬ 
tical self-reflection on the personality 
ideal, Maimon dropped it, 401; Maimon 
wants to overcome the antinomy of the 
Gricilal form-matter schema; lvc reduced 
"sensory experience” to the creative con¬ 
sciousness as purely theoretical; the mat¬ 
ter of knowledge is produced uncon¬ 
sciously in the consciousness; it is to he 
understood as the "transcendental differ¬ 
ential” of clear transcendental-logical 
thought; “Ding an sich” becomes a theo¬ 
retical limiting concept; oriented to the 
continuity postulate of the science ideal; 
M.’s basic problem is that of the univer¬ 
sal a priori forms of the "transcendental 
consciousness” and the particular matter, 
405; Maimon tried to reconcile mathema¬ 
tical idealism with Critical transcenden¬ 
talism; to the Idea of the Divine Under¬ 
standing any Critique of pure Reason 
must be reduced; this was a regression to 
dogmatism; Maimon tries to give Kant’s 
matter of consciousness a mathematical 
basis; the understanding asks after the 
origin of the sensory impressions of the 
Gegenstand, 400; Kant’s Idea or nouine- 
non becomes a mathematical differential 
concept as the foundation of Kant’s sen¬ 
sory matter of consciousness; the Idea 
knows no oilier arche but creative mathe¬ 
matical thought, 407; he tries to clarify 
the relation of the particular to the uni¬ 
versal by means of his new conception 
of the Idea as “differential of conscious¬ 
ness”; the modal particularity of mean¬ 
ing must be reduced to its origin, accord¬ 
ing to a logical principle of creation; the 
problem of specification is set in the 
frame of a cosmonoinic Idea; he starts 
with the specification of the formal lo¬ 
gical concepts into the special concepts 
of mathematics; he refers space as “a- 
priori form of intuition” to its logical 
origin; then the problem broadens to that 
of the origin of all "real” thought in uni¬ 
versally valid synthetic judgments with 
a special sense; his principle of deter- 
minability, 408; this expresses the Idea 
of logical domination of the manifold in 
the special Gcgcnstiinde of thought, not 
to be derived from merely analytical 
principles; the principle of dclcnnina- 
bility becomes the origin principle of all 
particular judgments of knowledge, in 
which thought becomes “thinking of 
being”, and all being becomes "being of 
thought”; three ways to combine a plu¬ 
rality of objects of consciousness into a 
logical unity; the elements arc inter-in¬ 
dependent; then thought remains formal; 
the elements are inter-dependent; cause 
and effect in a judgment of causality, 409; 


in the mathematical style of thinking, c.g.> 
thought becomes thought of reality; the 
predicate cannot be thought without the 
subject; empirical judgments are syn¬ 
thetic but do not hang together system¬ 
atically according to the principle of de- 
tcrminability; gold is a complex sense 
perception; the reason of its qualities 
occurring together is hidden; here is 
Maimon’s critical scepticism, 410; he 
ends in scepticism with respect to Kant’s 
a priori principles of experience; he only 
acknowledges as valid the logicized ma¬ 
thematics and the transcendental philo¬ 
sophy as science of the synthetic origin 
of Ihe pure forms of consciousness; his 
continuity postulate of the science ideal 
halts before the boundary of sensory 
phenomena, 411; M.’s dilemma with res¬ 
pect to the "Ideas”: they are either to lie 
taken in Leiuniz’ sense, or as mere fic¬ 
tions of phantasy in Hume’s sense; later 
on Leiuniz’ speculative Idea of God lost 
its significance to Maimon, the Ideas tend 
to be fictitious; he sharply separated 
reason and sensibility; his transcendental 
basic Idea lacks unity in its Archimedean 
point, 412; Maimon influenced Fichte, 
427. 

—, II, denied that Kant’s synthetical 
judgments could be a priori applied to 
the sensory matter of experience, 449. 

Maimonides, I, sought to synthesize the 
Old Testament and Aristotclianism, 173. 

Maine, Summer, III, on the evolution from 
status to contract, 178. 

Majority Principle, III, rejected by 
Aristotle, 211. 

Malan, G. II. T., II, 

De Eerstc (Getals-)kring van Dooyc- 
weerd, 84, 85, 89. 

—, II, starts from the "Gcgenstandstheo- 
rie”of A.Meinong; he holds that number 
pre-supposes sensory perceptible pre- 
numeral sets of discrete objects, 84; he 
interprets Bertrand Russell; accuses 
Dooyeweerd of hypostatizing a quantative 
mode of being “number”; Malan’s origi¬ 
nal objects with number, 84; numbers are 
his “objects” of the third stage; "pre¬ 
numeral sets”, 85. 

Malrero, Carre de, III, 

Contribution a la theorie generate dc 
l’Etal, 407. 

Malerranche, I, his idea concerning a 
"visio omnium rerum in Deo”, 525. 

—, II, strongly influenced Scheler’s 
phenomenology, 589. 

Malinowsicy, II, contradicts Cassirer’s 
assertion that in a primitive community 
the individuality of its members is total¬ 
ly -absorbed, 320. 

-~,in. 

Crime and Custom in Savage Society, 371. 
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III, legal, moral, social and faith ruies 
arc not interwoven into an undifferent¬ 
iated unity in primitive societies; they 
have differentiated categories of norms; 
he also criticizes the current view that 
primitive societies do not possess an idea 
of “propriety” (Sitte), 371. 

Man, I, he whose ego expresses itself in 
the coherence of all its temporal modal 
functions, was created as the expression 
of God’s image, 4; man transcends the 
temporal coherence in liis selfhood, but 
within this coherence he exists in a 
status of being universally bound to time, 
together with all creatures that are fitted 
with him in the same temporal order, 24; 
as an individual totality of functions in 
Rickert’s thought, 129; according to 
Nietsciie, map is a “plianlastic animal, 
not yet fixed”, 211; may be an end in 
himself only in the subject-object rela¬ 
tion, 377; was created as a “homo nou- 
mcnon”, not as a “phenomenon”, accord¬ 
ing to Kant, 380. 

—, III, is a microcosm in Plato, 207; his 
hierarchical structure of the three parts 
of the soul; individual man is a kind of 
state ruled by reason, 230; the body of 
man is the vehicle of the soul; this is an 
objcctivistic conception in Plato, 778. 

Mana, II, the divine mana is also named 
orenda, wakonda, manitu, dema; the 
mana-idca possesses a peculiar fluidity; 
in it the natural and the super-natural, 
the personal and the impersonal are 
merged; its counterpart is taboo; the dis¬ 
integration of the sense of personal iden¬ 
tity in mana and lolemism, 31G; is ele¬ 
vated above the familiar every-day sphere 
of life which can be conceived by com¬ 
mon sense; it is personified in mythical 
figures embodied in visible things: plants, 
animals, men, and also in unfamiliar or 
huge objects, regarded as the masks of 
the mysterious mana, 317. 

Mana-Belief, III, in totemistic clans, 35G. 

Mangold, II., Ill, lie gave rise to an en¬ 
tirely new embryo by transplanting a 
piece of the blastopore of a gastrula into 
the tissue of another embryo, 752. 

Mankind, Idea of, II, the categorical im¬ 
perative of Kant’s philosophy demands 
respect for the Idea of mankind, 149. 

Mankind, III, the fall of mankind, G9; and 
love, 71; mankind is not enclosed in a 
temporal kingdom of individual beings, 
87, 89; racial differences, 89; is not a 
temporal community, 1G3; the Biblical 
revelation, 1G8; the Stoic conception and 
that of Hugo Grotius, 169; mankind is a 
central religious community, 170; the 
religious solidarity of mankind, 19G. 

Mannheim, Karl, I, sociology of thought, 
165. - 


Mannheim, Karl, III, on the sociology of 
thought, 289, 

Manorial Communities, III, villae, do- 
maincs; they are undifferentiated organ¬ 
ized communities, 3G7. 

Man’s position in the World, III, this is 
a question of anthropology; it can only 
be dealt with after we have gained in¬ 
sight into the transcendental conditions 
of philosophic thought and into the dif¬ 
ferent dimensions of the temporal hori¬ 
zon with its modal and individuality 
structures; existentialism seeks an imme¬ 
diate approach to the innermost sphere 
of man’s temporal existence to interpret 
the I-ness in its situation in the world 
from the supposedly most fundamental 
strata of human existence of concern, 
care, dread, i.c., its “Exislentialcn”; Bins- 
wanger replaces Heidegger’s “dread” by 
“love” (the meeting between I and thou); 
this seems to assume a trustworthy Chris¬ 
tian meaning; this existentialists trend 
is not interested in structural investiga¬ 
tions like ours, 781; it pretends it can 
penetrate into its subject matter by an 
immediate “encounter”; “encounter” as 
the genuine inner knowledge method is 
opposed to “experience” as affording 
“objectifying outer knowledge”;Christian 
nco-scholasticists think this existentialist 
anthropology more “Biblical” than ratio¬ 
nalism and idealism; this is another at¬ 
tempt at accommodation; Soren Kier¬ 
kegaard considered existentialism to be 
separated from the Divine Revelation in 
Jesus Christ by an unbridgeable gulf; the 
ultimate and central questions cannot be 
answered by philosophy in an autono¬ 
mous way; they are religious; they are 
answered in the Divine Word Revelation; 
Christian theologians and philosophers 
join existentialism and thereby reject the 
radical transcendental, critique of philo¬ 
sophic thought; it is wrong to expect so 
much from philosophic anthropology; 
the question about man’s temporal exist¬ 
ential form implies a series of primordial 
problems; man as such has no qualifying 
function, but transcends all temporal 
structures; man is not a “rational-moral 
being”; lie is the creaturely centre of the 
whole earthly cosmos; he has an eternal 
destination in the fulness of his indivi¬ 
dual personality, 783; in temporal human 
existence we arc confronted with an ex¬ 
tremely intricate system of enkaptic 
structural interlacements which pre-sup- 
pose a comprehensive series of individu¬ 
ality structures bound within an enkaptic 
structural whole; the question about “who 
is man?” is unaswerable from the imma¬ 
nence standpoint, 784. 

Mansion, S., Ill, 

La premiere doctrine de la substance, 16. 

Manus mariti in jus civile, III, the old 
Roman conception, 325. 
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Marble, III, its structure; its function in 
a sculpture; a phenotype of an original 
genotype of inorganic matter, 119; its 
structure, 124, 125, 126. 

Marble Sculpture, III, its enkapsis, 111. 
MAncirAL, II, 

Gcgenstand und Wcsen der Wirtschafts- 
wisscnschaft, 123. 

March, Siegfried, III, 

Substanzbegriff und Funktionsbcgriff in 
der Rechtsphilosopliie, 255, 259, 401, 408. 
—, III, he holds that Theodor Litt has 
produced “a new type of social universal- 
ism in contrast to the old dogmatic and 
ontological version”, 255; he rejects Gier¬ 
ke’s distinction between inner corpora¬ 
tive and inter-individual law (Sozialrecht 
and Individualrecht), 259; he is oriented 
to Litt’s dialectical sociology; he capitu¬ 
lates to the dualism of sein and sollen; 
but rejects the dialectical solution of 
Hegelianism; he remains dialectical phe¬ 
nomenological, 401; he opposes organ¬ 
ization to social organism, 408. 

Marcks, Erich, III, 

Gaspard von Coligny, 521. 

—, III, interprets Calvin’s idea of Church 
government as the expression of the so¬ 
vereignty of the congregation, 521. 

'Maritain, I, a French Neo-Thomist 
thinker, 524. 

Marett, III, an adherent of Boas, 333. 

Market, Free, III, and competition, GG1. 

Market Equilibrium, II, and the mecha¬ 
nical analogies of price-movement gave 
the mechanistic conceptions of pure eco¬ 
nomics a firm basis in the opinion of 
economists influenced by the classical 
Idea of mathesis universalis, 344. 

Marlet, Michael Fr. J., S.J., III, 
Grundlinien der Kalvinistischcn Philoso¬ 
phic der Gesetzidee als Cliristichcr Trans- 
ccndcntalpliilosophic, 6, 15, 73. 

—, III, interprets the substance concept 
as a structure of being; its relation to the 
accidentalia, 1G; he objects to the reject¬ 
ion of the substance concept; and says 
that in the struggle against Michael Ser- 
vet Calvin exaggerated. God’s transcen¬ 
dence at the expense of man’s being, ac¬ 
centuating God’s immanence at the ex¬ 
pense of man’s creaturely activity, 72; 
on the philosophy of the Cosmonomic 
Idea, 73. 

Marriage, III, conjugal relations remain 
separate from family relations; bi-unity 
in marriage; polygamy means a plurality 
of marriages; the harem is an enkapsis; 
tlic joint or extended family, polygamous 
or not; patriarcliial agnatic kinship; the 
Roman family, 305; the Roman family ex¬ 
cluded polygamy; the termination of the 
marriage bond,30G; marriage and family; 
radical and geno types; sexual union for 


the propagation of the race; marriage as 
a legal institution; love has primacy, 307; 
Scholastic view considered love 'as a 
changeable feeling instrumental to pro¬ 
pagation; civil and canon law regulations 
have a formal and external character, 
308; the structure of the conjugal com- 
inuhity subjects its partners to its in¬ 
stitutional law, not to their arbitrary dis¬ 
cretion, 309; this law requires constant 
vital realization of the conjugal structure; 
permanent anti-normative behaviour des¬ 
troys the internal union, but does not dis¬ 
solve marriage as a civil (tribal, or eccle¬ 
siastical) institution, 310; canon law and 
civil law may be in conflict with each 
other; the social form of marriage is 
maintained; divorce; Christ and the Pha¬ 
risees, 311; misuse of the New Testament; 
the Thomistic theory of the bona matri¬ 
monii; marriage as a natural law insti¬ 
tution; this view favoured the idea of the 
primacy of the legal institution; canon 
law jurists and Roman Catholic philoso¬ 
phers elevate marriage as a divine and a 
natural law institution to a ‘'sacrament”, 
312; marriage is meant for the propaga¬ 
tion of the human race according to Tho- 
mists like Cathrein, von Scherer, Hoe- 
gen, 313; agape, cros, in Luther; Scho¬ 
lastic Protestant ethics; Luther’s great 
Catechism gives love the primacy in mar¬ 
riage; Augustinus considered sexual 
pleasure as due to sin; Luther ascribed 
the sexual eros to the corruption of hu¬ 
man nature, 314; the pre-Thomistic view 
of marriage as a sacrament served to 
sanctify the supposed sinful sexual erotic 
basis through “the means of grace of the 
Church”; marriage was a “less perfect 
state”; later Lutheranism considered it 
as the juridical order of sexual inter¬ 
course with the positive duty of pro¬ 
creation; Reformed ethics was tainted 
with Scholasticism, 315; the rationalistic 
Enlightenment; its view of married love 
as a “blind passion” was individualistic; 
the methodist White field boasted that in 
his proposal of marriage there had been 
no question of love “that foolish passion”; 
this was rationalistic utilitarian puritan- 
ism; the genetic juridical form of the 
marriage bond was absolutized in the 
Humanistic doctrine of natural law; mar¬ 
riage became the right to use each other’s 
body; but until the Enlightenment mar¬ 
riage was held to be a permanent union 
which could not be dissolved by mutual 
agreement;.a contract giving rise to jura 
in re was already found in Canon Law, 
31G; but it concerned marriage in the 
state of becoming, the matrimonium in 
fieri (not in esse); its causa was pro¬ 
creation; its essence was found in the 
traditio corporum; Kant’s view; he re¬ 
lates marriage exclusively to subjective 
sexual enjoyment; his crude definition; 
Romantic view of free love versus mar¬ 
riage as an institution, 317; in this con- 
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ccption nature was said to be dialectic- 
ally united with freedom without any 
normative commitment; the aestheticist 
morality of men of genius; Sciilegel’s 
“Lucindc” embodied the Romantic ideal 
of free love; Ficiite's actualistic view of 
sexual love was incompatible with the in¬ 
stitutional character of the marriage com¬ 
munity, ignored its external civil juri¬ 
dical aspect as well as its internal juri¬ 
dical side; Hegel, held the essence of 
marriage to be a juridical moral kind of 
love, 318; Roman Catholic recognition 
of the primacy of love; the new tenden¬ 
cy: the Encyclical Casti Connubii; Hilde¬ 
brand’s view, 319, 320; Hilnebrand; ol¬ 
der Roman Catholic conceptions: Ca- 
threin; Thomas Aquinas, 321; the En¬ 
cyclical “Casti Cunibii”; it compares very 
favourably with E, Brunner’s conception 
of love as a “sandy ground”; marriage is 
intentionally adapted to the family re¬ 
lationship; and deepend by it; the self¬ 
hoods of the marriage partners are for 
all eternity interwoven with the new root 
of life, Christ Jesus; this is the religious 
fulness of meaning of marriage; they be¬ 
long to each other as children of one 
Father in Christ; in a temporal sense 
they belong to each other as if they did 
not; temporal ties are perishable, 322; 
the religious union should find expres¬ 
sion in the temporal; in a family the con¬ 
jugal bi-unity has been expanded in a 
unity in plurality; the personality of the 
marriage partners in its temporal exi¬ 
stence finds fuller expression in their 
union, and acquires a wider and deeper 
perspective in the multi-unitary bond of 
the family; Thomas says that posterity is 
essential to the marital bond; this is an 
error; childless marriages are genuine 
marriages; Thomas’ view is contradic¬ 
tory, 323; married love sanctified in 
Christ justifies the sexual consummation 
of marriage; temperance and chastity; 
marital authority; its external juridical 
function, 324; the old Roman manus ma- 
riti in ius civile; the Roman legal con¬ 
cept of the agnatic patrician familia as 
concerned with an undifferentiated socie¬ 
tal relationship, viz. the domestic com¬ 
munity of the pater familias with its cn- 
kaptically interwoven structures; manus 
marriage; its disappearance; a husband’s 
jus vitae ac necis with respect to his wife 
in Roman law; a husband’s authority leads 
but does not dominate; male and female 
arc equivalent, though not equal; marital 
authority and normal emotional life; fe¬ 
male emotional life wants to find sup¬ 
port and guidance in the husband, 325; 
the question of normal male and female 
feeling; cultural influences; the norm¬ 
ative structural principle, 326; effemi¬ 
nacy in men; authority in the juridical 
aesthetical and social function of mar¬ 
riage; no autocracy; marriage is not a 
state in miniature; the co-responsibility 


of the wife; and civil law; the civil judge 
should not be the supreme power of de¬ 
cision here, 327; the female lead in mar¬ 
riage is a disharmony; the aesthetic func¬ 
tion in marriage; social and lingual forms 
of intercourse in marriage, 328; marital 
authority is biotically founded; active 
and passive roles in sexual intercourse; 
Aristotle’s notions about the genesis of 
woman; the wife was held to be essen¬ 
tially imperfect; TiiQmas Aquinas calls 
her: “mas occasionatus”; “aliquid viri”; 
not “civis simpliciter”; marital authority, 
however, is a divine ordinance, 329; eth¬ 
nological research should start from the 
structural principle of marriage when in¬ 
vestigating marriage relations in primi¬ 
tive tribes; facts can only be conceived 
in their structural meaning; “empirical” 
norms; “ideal types”, are useless; Max 
Weber; matriarchy in evolutionism; the 
socialist theories of Engels and Bedel; 
were based on L. H, Morgan’s hypo¬ 
theses; matriarchy discussed by J. J. 
Bachoven; he derived marriage from 
promiscuous sexual intercourse; matriar¬ 
chy among the Lycians of Antiquity; 
Bachoven’s explanation; women invented 
agriculture; then came patriarchy; L, 
Morgan elaborated this theme; the refu¬ 
tation of this theory, 331; about matriar¬ 
chy and the Kulturkreislehre, 332—339; 
other abnormal external forms of mar¬ 
riage and family: levirate, sor orate, 
brother-polyandry, the pirra-urra-rela- 
tion; Frazer’s theory of “group-mar¬ 
riage”, 339; his explanation of levirate; 
levirate and sororate arc forms of “pre¬ 
ferential marriages”; rare occurrence of 
polyandry; and then only brother poly¬ 
andry; only the first born marries one 
woman; polyandry is usually found 
among peoples that lived, or still live, in 
matriarchy; matriarchy and patriarchy 
were mixed; the right of primo-geniture; 
Thurston pointed to the aim of polyan¬ 
dry; polyandry among the ancient Baby¬ 
lonians: Urucagina of Lagasch boasted 
of having abolished the practice, 340; po¬ 
lyandry is a sanctioned juridical proprie¬ 
tary share in the wife; pirra-ura is an 
external enkapsis of the marriage bond 
with abnormal sexual relations, 341. 

Marsilius of Padua, I, he was an Avcr- 
roistic Nominalist, 188; the general will, 
in which every citizen encounters his 
own will, cannot do any injustice to any 
one: volenti non fit injuria, 3523. 

—, III, the Averroist nominalistic indivi¬ 
dualist .view of the slate as grounded in 
the general will of united individuals, 
224; his theory of the social contract, 
232; state absolutism, mitigated by inter¬ 
mediary autonomous corporations be¬ 
tween citizen and stale, 236. 

Marx, Karl, I, transformed Hegel’s dia¬ 
lectic into historical materialism; the 
ideological super structure of society was.. 



Marxism 

explained in terms of a reflection of the 
economic mode of production;. Marxism 
was united with Darwinism, but they 
still believed in a final developmental 
goal outside historical relativity, 210. 

—. III, 

Der Ilistorisehe Materialismus, 450. 

—III, mechanized the idea of "organ¬ 
ization”, 406; his Hegelianism; private 
and public law will vanish after the so¬ 
cialist revolution, 455; the united world- 
proletariat; historical materialism; the 
future State, 456. 

Marxism, I, originated from IIegkl’s dia¬ 
lectic, 210. 

—, II, rightly assumes that there is a his¬ 
torical-economic sub-structure of aesthe¬ 
tic life, justice, morals, and faith; but it 
separates this conception from the cos¬ 
mic order of aspects and assumes it can 
explain the aesthetic, juridical, moral and 
faith phenomena in terms of economics, 
293. 

Mass-man, III, the totalitarian state sacri¬ 
fices individual man, and appeals to the 
spiritually uprooted mass-man, 397; 
mass-man and fashion, 592. 

Mass-Production, III, and bad taste, 139. 

Masuii, G i:hhard, II, 

Ranke’s Begriff der Weltgcschichte, 269, 
282. 

—, II, on Ranke and the disintegration 
of the realm of values at the end of the 
nineteenth century, 282. 

Materia, II, signata vel individualis, and 
the immortal soul, 419. 

Materia Prima, I, is the force of the Leib- 
nizian monads, 231. 

Material Criterion of Unlawfulness, 
III, was formulated by the Dutch Su¬ 
preme Court; it cannot he explained by 
the contractual theory, 686. 

Materialism, I, in Hobbes, 122. 

Mathematical Concepts, I, are natural 
and usual, hut useless and incomprehen¬ 
sible fictions to IIume, 285. 

Mathematical Science Ideal, I, was un¬ 
dermined by Peter Bayle, 260. 

Mathematics, I, criticized by David 
Hume, 280, 281, 283, 284, 285; creates its 
own Gegcnstand; and metaphysics follow 
different methods; mathematical thought 
remains bound to sensory experience; 
Kant, 336, 337. 

—> II, formalized geometry, 63; geome¬ 
try of measure and geometry of position; 
analytic and projective geometry; Des¬ 
cartes’ analytic geometry, 103; Ponce- 
let’s projective geometry; correlation 
between two spatial figures; the imagi¬ 
nary figure; imaginary points of inter¬ 
section; transformation; comparison with 
imaginary number; principle of progres¬ 
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sion, 104; radical axis; anticipation of 
movement; theory of Cayley and Klein 
is antinomous, 105; mathesis universalis, 
337 ff.; Diderot on mathematics; its mo¬ 
dal sphere-sovereignty; “pure mathema¬ 
tics”; logical and symbolical disclosure; 
economy of mathematical thought; later 
anticipatory spheres opened, 339; Can¬ 
tor's “scl”-thcory; transfinitc numbers 
criticized by II. Weyl, etc.; biotic antici¬ 
patory sphere in number and space; 
Meyer’s view, 340; "pure mathematics”, 
341; its prejudices; social and juridical 
anticipations in the mathematical aspect, 
342; natural law; the jural sphere treated' 
"more geometrico”; atomistic mechanis¬ 
tic view of the State; other communities; 
contractual constructions, 342; mathesis 
universalis in "pure” economics; prices, 
Schheier’s theory of law, 343, 344; 
Eucken’s analysis; the cause of the trou¬ 
ble in economic theory; mathesis univer¬ 
salis and aesthetics, 345; Husserl’s and 
Hilbert’s views, 452. 

Mathematics, Pure, I, and philosophy; is 
not a priori in the sense that it can pro¬ 
ceed from arbitrary maxims, 549; is not 
confronted with reality in its typical in¬ 
dividuality structures, 554. 

Mathesis, I, Mathesis pura ct mathesis 
applicata in Kant, 344. 

Mathesis Universalis, I, Husserl tried 
to rejuvinatc this idea, 213; in Leibniz, 
229; in Descartes, 529. 

—, II, the Humanistic Idea of mathesis 
universalis and the social and juridical 
anticipatory spheres of the mathematical 
aspect, 342; its seeming success in pure 
economics, especially in the theory of 
prices; the one-sided mechanistic and lo¬ 
gical orientation of this Idea has preven¬ 
ted pure economics from analyzing the 
complicated structure of the mechanical 
analogies in economics, 344; and music, 
in Descartes, 346. 

Mating, III, in animal life, compared with 
human marriage, 324. 

Matriarchy, III, among the ancient Ly- 
cians; socialist theories based on Mor¬ 
gan’s hypothesis, 1 331—339; matriarchy 
is connected with the rise of agriculture, 
338; is alien to the internal domain of 
marriage and family, 339.. 

Matrix of Living Matter, III, is substan¬ 
tial, in Wolteueck’s conception, 23, 24; 
his term “bio-molecule”, 725 (note); 
germ-plasm, idio plasm, reserve plasm, 
751; the “matrix” produces itself if need 
be; inductive components; enzymes, hor¬ 
mones, "protein combinations”; “organ¬ 
izers”, genes, 752. 

Matter, I, is only potentiality in Aris¬ 
totle, 20; is the metaphysical principle 
of imperfection and potentiality, 67; docs 
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not owe its origin to the deity, in Aris¬ 
totle, 182. 

Matter, II, viewed as a filling up of 
mathematical space; in classical physics; 
Natorp on energy as a substance of oc¬ 
currence, 95; moving matter as a filling 
up of space is exclusively oriented to the 
sensory aspect of experience; this latter 
appeals to our pure intuition of move¬ 
ment; matter determines physical space, 
101; the idea of matter as a filling up of 
space is antinomous, 102; Nicolai Hart¬ 
mann’s layers of being and his opinion 
that "matter” as a lower layer would be 
completely "transformed” by life. 111. 

—, III, according to August Brunner, in 
the material sphere the cultural object is 
the prototype of a “substance”, 6; matter 
is opposed to form in Greek metaphysics, 
and is the principle of becoming and de¬ 
cay; matter is never "ousia”; it becomes 
actual by assuming a form in an indivi¬ 
dual thing, in Aristotle’s metaphysics; 
the matter motive is given the primacy 
by Anaxagoras, 7; matter is void of 
being, in Plato, the me on, 8; Aristotle 
conceives of geometrical forms as of “in¬ 
telligible matter”, 8; eidos is used in two 
senses, 9; ousia synthetos, in Aristotle, 
10; matter is the principle of individual¬ 
ity in Thomas Aquinas, 16,17; matter and 
mind are logical structures of relations 
between events, in B. Russell, 21; New¬ 
ton’s “material units”, 23; material sub¬ 
stance, in Descartes, 27; secondary and 
primary qualities of matter, 37; Husserl’s 
“regions” of the “material sphere”, 54; 
“living” and “dead” matter, in Driescii, 
742; in chemistry matter is a system of 
equilibrium between protons, neutrons, 
and electrons, 760. 

Matter-motive, I, had the primacy in 
Ionian philosophy, 6G; in Anaximander; 
this motive qualifies Anaximenes’ mate¬ 
rialism, 122. 

Mausz, Hubert et, II, 

Esquisse d’une tli6orie generale de la 
magic, 317. 

Maxwell, III, his electro-magnetic theo¬ 
ry, 706. 

Mead, Margarite, III, 

An Investigation of the Thought of Pri¬ 
mitive Children, with Special Preference 
to Animism, 34. 

Meaning, I, the universal character of 
referring and expressing proper to our 
entire created cosmos; meaning is the 
being of all that is created and the na¬ 
ture even of our selfhood, 4; it constantly 
points without and beyond itself toward 
an Origin which is itself no longer mean¬ 
ing, 10; meaning and being; in Stoker; 
and in Rickert, 97; meaning connects 
reality and value, according to Rickert, 
132. 

—, II, modal diversity of meaning; mean¬ 


ing coherence, 3, 4; analysis and syn¬ 
thesis of meaning; logical and cosmic di¬ 
versity, 5; the law of refraction of cosmic 
time, 6; the criterion of an aspect is its 
general meaning; a functional modality 
of the religious fulness of meaning, 7; 
meaning and reality, 25, 26; “nature” is 
meaningless in Fichte; neo-Kantianism; 
meaning and signification in Husserl; 
Husserl identifies them; he also identi¬ 
fies meaning with the pure Act in its 
noetic and its noematic aspect, 27; mean¬ 
ing is “the intentional content of an Act of 
consciousness in Husserl’s phenomenolo¬ 
gy; noema and Gegcnstand, and meaning, 
28; Paul Hofmann’s subjectivism, 29; his 
logoIogy;DooYEWEERD’s view: meaning as 
such is the convergence of all temporal 
aspects into the religious root, 30; distinc¬ 
tion between reality and meaning is re¬ 
jected; can a burning house be meaning? 
everything that exists does so in some 
structure of meaning; meaning is the 
creaturely mode of being under the law, 
31; is sinful reality “meaning”? the rela¬ 
tion of dependence on God is not anni¬ 
hilated'by depraved creation; sin is not 
mere privation, it reveals apostate power 
derived from the creation; Gratia com¬ 
munis and meaning, 33; the religious va¬ 
lue of the modal criterion; specific 
sphere-sovereignty, 36; meaning-compo¬ 
nents of a word, 226, 

Meaning-Idealism, I, of Rickert, 97. 

Meaning-Totality, I, philosophic self-re¬ 
flection requires being directed toward 
the Arche of our scflhood as well as of 
the meaning-totality, 11; the ego is the 
inner concentration point where all the 
aspects meet, converging into the unity 
of direction towards the Arche; the 
meaning totality or fulness of meaning 
is the necessary transcendent centre of 
the mutually cohering aspects, 1G. 

Mechanics, Developmental, III, in \V. 
Roux, 752, 761. 

Medieval German State, III, von Below’s 
studies, 439 (note). 

Medieval Juridical Interlacements, III, 
mark ordinances; those for weddings, 
funerals, poor relief, the Church; craft 
guilds; guild ban, 672. 

Medieval Objects, III, castles, 146; attire, 
147. 

Meinong, II, his “Gcgenstandstheorie” 
and M alan’s critique of the first modal 
law-sphere, 83. 

Menzel, Adolf, II, on Protagoras’ theory 
of cultural development, 2G3. 

Meickes, J. P. A., Ill, 

Proeve eener critische Bescliouwing der 
Humanistischc Rcchtsstaatstheorieen, 426. 

Melanciiton, Ph., I, Leibniz was educa¬ 
ted in the Scholastic philosophy of Me- 



Mendelssohn 150 

i.anciiton, 220; he undertook the task of 
establishing n relation between the Rcr 
formation and modern science but re¬ 
lapsed into Scholasticism; his influence 
was detrimental to the developpient of a 
truly Reformed philosophy; he domin¬ 
ated Protestant universities up to the En¬ 
lightenment; he grew up in a circle of 
German Humanists, admired Agricola, 
enjoyed the friendship of Erasmus and 
Willibald Pirkiiei^er, 513; his inaugu¬ 
ral address was only expressive of his 
philological Humanism; his academic re? 
formation remained within the Scholas¬ 
tic encyclopaedia, inspired as he was by 
Erasmus and Agricola; the latter aimed 
at an accommodation of the Humanistic 
personality ideal to a supposedly“simple, 
Biblical Christianity"; but they really 
humanized the radical Christian doctrine 
moralistically, 514; Melanchton opposed 
only speculative realistic metaphysics 
with its “universalia”, “formalitates”, its 
theory of the infinite, etc.; he retained 
the Nominalistic dialectic; Reuchlin and 
Erasmus broke with Melanchton; in 
1536 he brought about a definitive syn¬ 
thesis between Lutheran faith and a no¬ 
minalistically interpreted Aristotelian 
ohilosophy. 

HI, 

Loci (Corpus doctrinae Lips., 1561), 515; 
Unterricht der Visitatoren, 545. 

Mendelssohn, I, developed Crusius* dis¬ 
tinctions further, 340. 

Men’s Societies, III, in primitive tribes; 
arise from a reaction to matriarchy, 357, 
363—365; and the dichotomy of the sexes, 
365. 

Menzel, A., Ill, 

Griechische Staatssoziologie, 205, 219, 
380; 

Beitrage zur Geschichte der Staatslehre, 
206; 

Der Staatsgedanke des Faschismus, 415, 
421, 431. 

—•, III, he denies that Aristotle’s view 
of the State has no internal structural 
limitation, 380 (note); Mussolini appea¬ 
led to the tradition of ancient Rome, 415; 
moral power of the State in an internatio¬ 
nal sense; military power and war arc the 
supreme court of justice of the nations, 
421. 

Mercantilism, II, the Humanistic view of 
natural law was united with economic 
individualism and was expanded in a 
mercantilists spirit as long as it turned 
into state-absolutism, 380. 

Mercier de la Riviere, III, his demo- 
liberal ideology suggests that public opi¬ 
nion rules, 492. 

Messer, August, I, 

Deutsche Werfphilosophie der Gegen- 
wart, 136. 

—> I, only ‘a “realism of values" such as 


Plato’s doctrine .of Ideas rests on hypo- 
statization, 136. 

_ H t 

Psychologic, 483, 484. 

—, II, pre-thcoretical attention is rigidly 
bound to psychical factors, 483; his psy- 
cological explanation of attention, 484 
(note). 

Metabolism, III, in a living organism, 61, 
62; it happens through ferments, 730. 

Metaphors, III, should evoke a visionary 
picture of nature, in poetry, 68 ff. 

Metaphysics, I, rationalistic metaphy¬ 
sics deifies thought, 13; (rationalistic) 
arche and Archimedean point remain dis¬ 
tinct; the arch& is the Intellectus Arche- 
typus, 20; metaphysics and natural theo¬ 
logy are impossible on Occam’s stand¬ 
point, 67; speculative metaphysics results 
from the failure to recognize the limits 
of philosophic thought, 93; metaphysics 
of nature criticized by Berkeley, 203. 

•—, II, ancient and medieval, 9—-14, 15; 
of knowledge; N. Hartmann, 19; ideal¬ 
istic metaphysics absolutizes the rational 
function; N. Hartmann lias no sense of 
the transcendence of the selfhood, 20; 
Greek and Scholastic metaphysics, 21; 
Heidegger attacks ancient and modern 
metaphysics, 22; being as the ultimate 
idea of reason in immanence metaphy¬ 
sics; in post-Kantian freedom Idealism; 
the deity is actual pure form in Aristo¬ 
tle; divine creative mathematical thought 
was the true ground of being in pre-kan- 
tian Humanistic metaphysics; Plato’s 
genesis eis ousian, 26; antinomies in spe¬ 
culative metaphysics,35;Thomistic proofs 
of the existence of God, 39; the specula¬ 
tive concept “cause” is an absolutization, 
41; the four cosmological ideas of reason, 
43; Kant’s controversy with speculative 
metaphysics, 44; the metaphysical con¬ 
ception is unbiblical; in Thomism it is 
related to God, 52; Thomistie “objective 
qualities", 53; Greek and Scholastic meta¬ 
physics and analogical concepts, 55; 
Parmenides identified “true being" with 
logical thought, 56; the metaph, doctrine 
of the analogia entis, 57; transcendental 
determinations and distinctions of 
“being" are analogical; a vicious circle; 
its cause, 58; the Scholastic principium 
individuationis, 417; individuality in 
Greek metaph. as an apeiron, a guilt, 418; 
individuality in Nominalism; Realism; 
Aristotle’s form-matter scheme; Thomas 
Aquinas; formae separatae and the hu¬ 
man soul, 419; in pre-ICantian metaph. 
the Gegenstnnd of theoretic thought is the 
subjective reality of a substance indepen¬ 
dent of human experience, 467; specula¬ 
tive metaph. separates phenomenon from 
noumenon; also in phenomenology; in 
positivism; in Kant, 539; the meaning of 
the word a-priori, 542; the doctrine of 
the substantial essential forms was to 
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account 1 for the plastic horizon of expe¬ 
rience, 558; rational metaphysics of Des¬ 
cartes and Leibniz, 584. 

—> III, on substance, noumenon and phe¬ 
nomenon, 4; its substance concept is 
rooted in an absolutization of the theo¬ 
retical antithesis, 7; noumcnal thing op¬ 
posed to sensible things which are capa¬ 
ble of generation and liable to destruc¬ 
tion, 9; substance (ousia) is the primary 
category of being, the foundation of all 
accidental categories, of an exclusively 
intelligible character, a thing in itself, 
not sensorily perceptible; its sensibility 
is vested in human sensibility; its quali¬ 
ties arc accidents, qualitates occultac; the 
real meaning of the Aristotelian “ousia”; 
it is thought of as a synolon, i.e. a whole, 
ousia syntlietos, 10. 

Methexis, II, in Plato; the phenomenon 
shares in the true Being (ousia); the doc¬ 
trine of temporal, changeable reality as a 
genesis eis ousian, 26. 

Metzger, A., I, 

Phanomenologie und Metaphysik, 203. 
Metzger, W., I, 

Gcsellscliaft, Rccht und Staat in der Ethilc 
des Deutschcn Idealismus, 465< 

Meyer, Ad., II, 

Die organische Wirklichkeit und ihre 
Ideologien, 340. 

—, II, a holistic biologist, 340, 341. 

-, III, 

Logik der Morphologic, 80. 

—, III, his holism; his concept “vitules”, 
647, 722. 

Meyerhof, O., Ill, 

Die Naturwissensehaftcn, 644. 

Michels, R., Ill, 

Zur Soziologie des Parteiwescns in der 
modernen Demokratie, 605. 

Micro- and Macrocosm, I, in the Renais¬ 
sance, 199. 

—■, II, in Scheler, 588, 589; pre-Soera- 
tics; Plato; the Stoa; Philo; Nco-Plato- 
nists; medieval Scholasticism, 592; the 
Renaissance; man is not a micro-cosm, 
593; naive experience does not know of 
a cosmos as a “personal world”, 594. 

Micro-cosm, I, is human personality, re¬ 
flecting infinite nature, according to G. 
Bruno, 199, 200. 

Micro-Physics, I, destroyed scientific 
determinism, 212. 

Military Power, III, organized military 
power has an anticipatory structure, 422. 

Mill, J. Stuart, II, 

System of Logic, 119. 

—, II, logical causality identified with 
physical, 119; conditio sine qua non, 119. 

Mimosa Pudica, III, its leaves; the mim. 
pud. is an insectivorous plant, 645 (note). 


Mind, I, according to Hume "mind” is not 
the theatre for “impressions” but consists 
of nothing but “perceptions”, 295, 296, 

Mineral Formations, III, of protozoa and 
protophytes, Si. CL-formations (radiola- 
ria), 724. 

Mining Industry, III, a free association, 
574. 

Miracles, II, and Divine Providence were 
rejected by the Enlightenment, 352. 

Missionary, II, the isolating walls of 
partition (between primitive people and 
the world of a higher culture) must be 
broken, if there is to be any normative 
dynamics; very often it is the power of 
the sword that sets the opening-process 
going; but also peaceful powers like that 
of Christian missionaries, 260. 

Mitteis, II., Ill, 

Lelirirecht und Staatsgewalt, 440. 

Mixtum, III, a mixtum is a new "sub¬ 
stance” according to P. IIoenen, 707; his 
neo-Thomistie conception: the virtual 
and the potential presence of the ele¬ 
ments; the unity of an. extended "sub¬ 
stance” does not exclude a diversity of 
properties, 708. 

Mnemism, III, of E. Hering, 733 (note). 

Mnemosyne, II, is idle in primitive cul¬ 
tures, 285. 

Modal Diversity, I, is the expression of 
a totality of signification, 16. 

Modal Nucleus, II, if nucleus, retrocipa- 
tions and anticipations of a meaning mo¬ 
dus have been found, there is no sense in 
a further analysis, 485. 

Modal and Structural Difference, III, 
in the case of undifferentiated and dif¬ 
ferentiated communities, 348. 

Modal Universality, II, counterpart of 
sphere sovereignty; the apparent success 
of absolutizations and the various "-isms”; 
David Hume’s universe of the imagina¬ 
tion, 331; truth in this conception, his 
view is self-refuting; so is Kant’s, 332; 
divine irony in all kinds of “-isms” in 
the history of philosophy, 333; sphere 
universality and world order; and the 
Christian religion; the naive attitude; 
dualism of belief and thought; nature 
and grace, 334; the openingprocess and 
modal sphere universality; the influence 
of sin; the harmony of a perfect work of 
art; the “spiritualization” of the material 
sides in such an artifact; sin as a dis¬ 
concerting resistance, 335; 

Moderation, II, and justice developed 
under the guidance of popular faith in 
Greece, 320, 321 (note). 

Modern Humanistic Philosophy, I, the 
boundaries between the theoretic and the 
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prc-thcorctic attitude have been wiped 
out gradually, so that the Humanist is 
unable to account for his cosmonomic 
idea in philosophy, 169; the Humanist 
life and world view from the outset pro¬ 
claimed the autonomy of human reason; 
there was a dogmatic reliance on theore¬ 
tical thought until the modern crisis; out 
of the crisis was born modern existen¬ 
tialism; in ancient and medieval philoso¬ 
phy there was a balance between philo¬ 
sophy and a life and world view; modern 
Humanistic phil, has no such counter 
poise; the Humanistic view of life and 
the world was invaded by philosophy, 
the. naive and the theoretical attitude 
were equalized and the sense of religious 
commitment was undermined; modern 
existentialism sharply criticizes this im¬ 
personal attitude of philosophic reflect¬ 
ion; to the Enlightenment science was the 
crown-witness of reason; the Humanism 
of Renaissance times was still conscious 
of real religious motives; in the 18th cen¬ 
tury Humanistic philosophy was popu¬ 
larized and the religious awareness faded 
away; there was no impulse towards re¬ 
ligious selfconsciousness in the pre-theo- 
retical attitude, but belief in the impar¬ 
tiality and infallibility of theoretical 
thought, 170; the notion of the irreplace¬ 
able significance of the naive attitude to¬ 
ward reality was lost; the Humanistic 
life and world view had become a theo¬ 
ry; the Sturm and Drang in German 
Romanticism were reactions in the part 
of the personality-ideal; but the reaction 
left the lower classes unaffected; the in¬ 
fluence of popular scientific, writings, of 
"belles lettres”, and propaganda during 
the Enlightenment; the French Revolu¬ 
tion; socialism; as mass movements, 171; 
the simple Christian calmly retained his 
pious certainty against all errors of theo¬ 
retical thought; Dr. Kuyper’s work in the 
Netherlands; his struggle with the en¬ 
lightened liberalism of the 19th century; 
the KANT-renaissance of the XX century; 
the undermining influence of historicism 
and relativism; historicistic philosophy of 
life; a new view of life and the world 
manifest in syndicalism and fascism, 172; 
the “Moderni” ■ based themselves on 
Petrus Hispanus’ Parva Logicalia; Duns 
Scotus and William of Occam contribu¬ 
ted to the dethronement of Thom ism, 
184—188; the process of secularization 
of late medieval Nominalism was intro¬ 
duced by John of Jandun and Marsilius 
of Padua, 188; the collapse of the medie¬ 
val ecclesiastically unified culture; the 
rise of national States; large-scale in¬ 
dustry and business; early capitalism; 
expanded credit; new sea-routes; India 
and America; the Crusades and the pro¬ 
cess of individualization and differentia¬ 
tion; neo-Platonic and mystic-tlieosophy 
tinged “universal theism”; Georgius Ge- 
mistiios Pletiion, father of the Platonic 


Academy at Florence; the Erfurt Huma¬ 
nist Mutianus Rufus, 189; the ambiguity 
of the Humanistic freedom motive; this 
motive, calls forth the motive of domina¬ 
ting nature, leading to the religious self 
surrender to autonomous science, 190; 
they are the results of the Humanistic 
secularization of the Christian motives of 
creation and Christian freedom; modern 
man rejects “supernatural powers”; reli¬ 
gion must concentrate on man; Descar¬ 
tes', Kant’s, and Rousseau’s ideas of a 
personal deity, 191; the ambiguity of the 
nature motive, 192; it leads to a deter¬ 
ministic theoretical view of reality; the 
mathematical physical method of science 
becomes the model of scientific investi¬ 
gation; all phenomena are ordered in a 
causal series; a structureless view of 
reality, 193; modern man thinks he can 
rediscover himself in the endless (Cusa- 
nus, Bruno) ; the limited is the metaphy¬ 
sical evil in Leibniz, 194; the principles 
of Humanistic philosophical thought re¬ 
ceived their first clear formulation in the 
system of Descartes, 195; he founded all 
knowledge in self-consciousness; this 
“cogito” implicitly proclaimed the sover¬ 
eignty of mathematical thought, which 
he deified in his Idea of God, 196; 1 ana¬ 
lytical geometry became Descartes’ me¬ 
thodological model of all systematic 
philosophy; thought produces its own 
foundation in a supposed logical process 
of creation; this motive of logical crea¬ 
tion is modern and Humanistic, 197; the 
cosmic temporal coherence of the aspects 
is replaced by the mathematical-logical 
continuity in the movement of thought, 
200; modern natural science turned 
away from theAristotcliaii-ThoinisUc sub¬ 
stance-concept and wished to grasp the 
functional coherence of physical pheno¬ 
mena with the concept of function in ma¬ 
thematically formulated natural laws; it 
discarded the Ptolemaic-Aristotelian view 
of the universe, the Aristotelian “qualita- 
tes occultae”, 201; the new “substancc”- 
concept is the hypostatized concept of 
function; Leibniz’ definition; it had a 
Nominalistic background; Nicolaus of 
Oresme formulated the new concept of 
the law of motion in full mathematical 
precision; he anticipated Copernicus, 
and invented analytical geometry before 
Descartes; the functionalistic conception 
of reality is rooted in a Nominalistic tra¬ 
dition; up to Kant the "substance” of 
nature was conceived as a “Ding ansieh”; 
Descartes’ definition (and that of Jo¬ 
hannes Damascenus) of “substance”, 
202; Suarez on the substance, compared 
with Descartes; the criterion of truth is 
supposed to be in thought itself with the 
"more gcometrico” attained clearness 
and distinctness of concepts; this thought 
has logically creating sovereignty; the 
Humanistic metaphysics of nature col¬ 
lapsed under the critique of Berkeley, 
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Hume and Kant; the mathematical con¬ 
cept of function became the common 
denominator of all the aspects of reality; 
reason employs the method of continuity 
as the sceptre of its absolute sovereignty, 
203; the lex continui in LEinNiz and in 
NeoKantians, 204; the continuity postu¬ 
late opposes the subjection of philoso¬ 
phical thought to the cosmic temporal 
order originating in the Divine plan of 
creation; the postulate has led philoso¬ 
phy into a maze of antinomies, 204; the 
naturalistic science-ideal must reveal a 
fundamental antinomy in the basic struc¬ 
ture of the Humanistic transcendental 
basic Idea, 204; there will be a time when 
the Humanistic personality-ideal falls a 
prey to this science-ideal;- the Idea of 
unconditional and sovereign freedom of 
the personality will prove to be an illu¬ 
sion; transcendental-idealism supposes 
that since Kant and Ficiite the funda¬ 
mental antinomy between the science 
and the personality ideal has been sol¬ 
ved; the “cogito” opened the way to self¬ 
reflection; all scientific syntheses depend 
on the transcendental logical function of 
the ego who is never a Gegenstand; hut 
this “transcendental cogito” is also anti- 
nomous, 205; the Humanistic classical 
science-ideal was a primitive kind of 
naturalism insofar as they wanted to 
comprehend actual thought in a natural 
scientific manner; the natural scientific 
method was expanded over the total act 
of thinking; Kantian idealism accepts 
only a cosmic determinateness of the 
empirical act of thought in a natural 
scientific causal sense; Humanistic phi¬ 
losophy is placed before an inexorable 
dilemma between science and personal¬ 
ity; the freedom of the personality pos¬ 
sesses the same tendency of continuity 
as the science ideal, 206; the philosophy 
of the Enlightenment had conceived the 
freedom and the personality ideal in a 
rationalistic individualistic sense, and 
even Kant had done so; after them it 
was attempted to synthesize nature and 
freedom dialectically, and freedom and 
personality received an irrationalistic 
and univcrsalistic form; there arose a 
new mode of thought, viz., the historical 
one, elevated to a new science-ideal; a 
historicistic vision of reality also permea¬ 
ted the view of nature, 207; liistoricism 
undermined both the classical Humanis¬ 
tic science ideal and its personality ideal; 
the dialectical basic motive led to a spi¬ 
ritual uprooting; “natural history” be¬ 
came the basis of human cultural history; 
Schelling’s nature philosophy, the de¬ 
velopmental process from inert matter to 
the living organism (from mechanical 
necessity to creative freedom); the dialec¬ 
tical union of necessity and freedom; 
Volksgeist, and the awakening of the 
historical consciousness; Hegel’s dialect¬ 
ical logicizing of the historical process, 


208; ns a dialectical unfolding of the Ab¬ 
solute Idea in the objective spirit, 208; it 
was impossible to conceive history in 
Hegelian a priori thought forms; man’s 
creative freedom was thus lost; positiv¬ 
istic sociology and Comte’s law of the 
three stages, 209; the third stage embo¬ 
dies the classical science ideal and its 
domination motive in a positivistic form 
and is elevated to the standard and goal 
of the historical process; it is the old 
faith in the freeing power of science; it 
proclaimed itself to be a new religion, 
“un nouveau christianisine”; in the 
middle of last century the dogma of evo¬ 
lution spread from biology to all other 
sciences; the classical deterministic 
science ideal was revived; it accepted 
the primacy of the nature motive; He¬ 
gel’s idealistic dialectic was transformed 
into Marxist sociology and its historical 
materialism, united with Darwinism; 
there was still belief in a final goal of 
development outside historical relativity; 
the spiritual uprooting became manifest 
in Nietsciie’s gospel of the super-man, 
210; he was influenced by Romanticism 
and Idealism, later by Darwinian evolu¬ 
tionism; finally he developed a religion 
of power based on Darwin and historic- 
ism; man is an animal not yet “fixed”, 
but not bound to static instincts and his 
“Umwclt”; his anthropology; man over¬ 
estimates his own importance; man is a 
“phantastic animal” positing ideologies; 
science enables man to kill his gods; 
history is merely a struggle for power” 
“Willc zurMaclit” is the only escape from 
nihilism; super-man; blond beast; the 
transvaluation of all values established on 
the ruins of Christian and Humanistic 
ideologies; the ideals of science and of 
personality are both rejected; science has 
mere pragmatic value; no faith in scien¬ 
tific truth or in the Idea of humanity, 211; 
he introduced the process of religious 
decay into Humanistic philosophy; Neo- 
Kantianism tried to check naturalistic 
positivism; liistoricism turned away from 
evolutionism; the difference between na¬ 
tural science and cultural science claimed 
attention; but the role of Neo-Kantianism 
was at an end with the rise of national 
socialism; German neo-Hegelianism in¬ 
terpreted Hegel in a relativistic sense 
and soon became a docile instrument of 
the Hitler regime, 212; the twentieth 
century development of micropliysics, 
destroyed natural scientific determinism; 
quantum mechanics, 212; neo-positivism 
of the Vienna school (Macii) viewed the 
formulas and concepts of physics as con¬ 
ventional symbols, hut not as truth; Ed¬ 
mund Husserl tried to rejuvinate the Idea 
of mathefcis universalis; his “eidetic 
method”; tried to found logic on the 
direct intuition of essences (Y/esens- 
schau); his phenomenology and Descar¬ 
tes’ cogito and Kant’s practical reality 
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of the Idea of freedom; the “epoche”; 
transcendental Ego-logy; the transcen¬ 
dental phenomenological consciousness 
becomes an “uninterested observer”; his 
science of the “essences”, 213; the abyss 
of nothingness behind the absolutized 
transcendental theoretical consciousness; 
the second phenomenological trend was 
irrationalistic in origin, and established 
by Diltiiey; assimilated by Heidegger's 
philosophy of cxistcnie; Soren Kierke¬ 
gaard’s existential thought opposed He¬ 
gelianism; since Nietsche there arose a 
strongly variegated philosophy of life, 
depreciating the science ideal as well as 
the Humanistic freedom idealism; “cogi- 
to” replaced by “vivo”, the absolute Idea 
by the “stream of life”; depth psychology 
dealt the death blow to the personality 
ideal; FnEUD’s mechanistic view of the 
unconscious, dethroning Humanistic 
ethics and religion; Spengler’s Unter- 
gang des Abendlandes; Heidegger’s Sein 
und Zeit; Sartre’s “l’fitrc et le Ncant” 
arc representative of the attitude of de¬ 
cline in Humanistic philosophy; histor- 
icism allows modern man only the in¬ 
sight into the meaninglessness of his 
existential freedom in the face of nature 
in which he is “thrown”, a “freedom to 
death”, a “nothingness”, 214; Humanism 
in decay lost its monopolistic position; 
there is a chaotic struggle for leadership 
in the future of Western culture, requir¬ 
ing a transcendental critique of theore¬ 
tical thought, 215; the critical separation 
between understanding and sensibility, 
universal form and individuality, form 
and matter of experience, understanding 
and reason, had to be overcome after 
Kant; the freedom motive was increas¬ 
ingly recognized as the root of the Hu¬ 
manistic life and world-view; it called 
into play its inner postulate of continuity; 
Kant’s theoretical reason elevated above 
the limits of sense experience, became a 
new dialectical logic, as a true “organ” 
of freedom idealism; nature and reason 
should be thought together dialectically; 
the classical science ideal was pushed 
back and subjected to the personality 
ideal, 403; antinomy was now sanctioned 
as a transition to a higher synthesis, 404; 
in Kant’s dualistic world picture the 
science and the personality ideal remain 
the recognized antinomic factors; Fichte 
changes this antinomy into a contradic¬ 
tion within the personality ideal itself, 
viz., that between free activity (sponta¬ 
neity) and bondage to the lower nature, 
or between Idea and sense; this bondage 
to sensory nature cannot be cancelled 
without dissolving the personality ideal 
into an empty abstraction; with the hy- 
postatization of the moral norm this an¬ 
tinomy must be retained, 450; the titanic 
activity motive of the “Sturm und Drang”, 
its voluntaristic tendency, its glorifica¬ 
tion of the “activity of Genius”; its ar- 
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tistic expression in the “ego-drama”: en¬ 
thusiasm and optimism of the “Deed’ ; its 
bond wjth Rousseau's "natural forming 
of life”, .but its absolutization of the sub¬ 
jective individuality; it culminates in its 
demand for subjective ethical freedom; 
an irrationalistic type of the Humanistic 
personality-ideal, 453; but the Sturm und 
Drang could never free itself from the 
deterministic rationalism of the science- 
ideal; its irrationalist Idea of Humanity, 
Herder, Klopstocic, 454; the method of 
empathy to understand every individual¬ 
ity, 455; Fichte’s philosophy of life and 
feeling, 413—455; especially pp. 450, 457, 
458—402; Schiller’s Aesthetic Idealism; 
the “Beautiful Soul”; the “morality of 
genius” in early Romanticism; Niet- 
sche’s development, 465; the irrationalist 
philosophy of life; Bergson; the rational¬ 
ist types of Humanistic philosophy make 
the concept of the subject a function of 
the concept of the law in a special modal 
sense; thus the subject is dissolved into 
the law; on the other hand the irrational¬ 
ist types reduce the “true” order to a 
function of individual subjectivity, 466; 
Kant’s formulation: “the true autos dis¬ 
covers itself only in the nomos”, con¬ 
cerns the Humanistic personality ideal; 
the Irrationalistic version would be: “the 
nomos is a reflex of the absolutely indi¬ 
vidual autos”; rationalism and irration¬ 
alism are polar contrasts; absolutized in¬ 
dividuality and law display an antinomic 
inner tension, so that the Early Roman¬ 
tics, e.g., Hamann, developed a dialectical 
conception of reality; logical contradict¬ 
ion has anabsoluterealityhere;DiLTHEY’s 
irrationalistic historical philosophy of life 
led to modern dialectical phenomenology; 
Husserl’s phenomenology is rationalistic, 
however; not irrationalistic, 466; the 
dialectical trait of irrationalism shows 
that irrationalistic philosophy is rooted 
in the absolutized theoretical attitude of 
thought; the sanctioning of a theoretical 
antinomy manifests the subjective atti¬ 
tude of thought to be directed against the 
cosmic order and the basic logical laws 
functioning in this order; this attitude is 
a component part of sinful reality insofar 
as its anti-normative meaning is deter¬ 
mined by the cosmic order and its logi¬ 
cal norms; it implies the negation of the 
law side of reality; but subjectivity with¬ 
out an order can have no existence and 
no meaning; there are as many types of 
Irrationalism possible as there are non- 
logical aspects of temporal reality, 467; 
irrationalistic types of Humanistic philo¬ 
sophy concentrate their attention upon 
the science of history; Kant’s Transcen¬ 
dental critique of teleological judgment 
had cleared the way for a philosophy of 
history oriented to the personality-ideal, 
to a certain extent at least, 408; Kant’s 
teleological view of historical develop¬ 
ment in his “Vom ewigen Fricden”; Her- 
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der’s “Idcen zur Philosophic der Gc- 
schichtc der Menschhcit”, introduced the 
method of empathy and sympathy into 
the study of historical contexts in their 
incomparable individuality; Sciielling’s 
Organological Idealism equipped the 
Historical School with its philosophy of 
the originally unconscious growth of cul¬ 
ture from the “Volksgeist”; the post- 
Napoleonic spirit of the Restoration fa¬ 
voured the rise of the historical mode of 
thought; as also did the rise of sociology 
in the early part of the 19th century; 
this sociology led to the invasion of 
Darwinistic evolutionism in historical 
science, 409; Fichte’s contribution to the 
methodology of historical thought; Nco- 
Kantian epistemology of historical 
thought; Neo-Kantian epistemology of 
historical thought; Rickert and Max 
Werer, 470; the development of Huma¬ 
nistic philosophic thought into appar¬ 
ently diametrically opposed systems is 
due to the internal dialectic of the same 
religious basic motive, viz., that of nature 
and freedom; its root is the motive of 
freedom, which evokes the opposite mo¬ 
tive of the domination of nature; this 
root remained hidden under the pri¬ 
macy of the science ideal up till the rise 
of transcendental philosophy; the latter 
\vas the first trend that penetrated to the 
foundation of the science-ideal, viz,, the 
ideal of sovereign personality; Fichte 
was the first to recognize it openly; Kant 
was still dualistic, 499; Humanistic self¬ 
reflection remained at no higher level 
than its Idea of the sovereign free per¬ 
sonality, which it identified with the re¬ 
ligious root of the cosmos; its search for 
the transcendent root in particular norm¬ 
ative aspects leads to absolutizations; in 
Hegel free personality became a dialect¬ 
ical self-unfolding of the all-embracing 
metaphysical “Idea”; Hegel identified 
philosophic thought with divine thought; 
he tries to solve the religious antinomy 
in his basic motive by theoretical dial¬ 
ectic, like Schelling did in “absolute 
thought”; Hegel abandoned the critical 
transcendental attitude of Humanistic 
thought; if this critical attitude is pre¬ 
served, it implies the absolutizing of 
theoretical thought; Fichte’s critical mo- 
ralism; Humanistic philosophy lacks in¬ 
sight into the final transcendental deter¬ 
mination of philosophic thought; if it 
concentrates on the Arcliimcdian point, it 
focuses on some liypostatizcd function of 
personal existence, not on the religious 
root, 500; Confrontation of Humanistic 
Philosophy with Christian philosophical 
thought, 501—508. 

Moderni, I, based themselves on Petrus 
Hispanus” Parva Logica, 184—188. 

Modern Mechanist Biology, III, identi¬ 
fied with a machine theory by Driesch, 
734. 


Montesquieu, Cii. de Secondat 

Modern Society, II, is not a “social 
whole”, 204 (note). 

Moelia, T. S. G., II, 

Het primitieve denken in de moderne 
wetenschap, 330. 

—, III, 

Het primitieve denken in de moderne 
wetenschap, 33. 

Molecules, I, reality of molecules, 559 
(note). 

—, III, have a more complicated 
structure than atoms; the functional 
schema x, y, z, t, 101; atoms are em¬ 
braced by the molecule as the minimum 
form-totality, viz., a typically ordered 
physico-spatial figure or configuration 
which is the foundation of the physico¬ 
chemical function of the whole, e.g., 
water, 701, 702; a molecule is not an 
aggregate, 705; molecules, atoms, crystal 
lattices, in P. Hoenen, 707; a molecule is 
a typically qualified enkaptic form-total¬ 
ity embracing three different structures, 
710, 711. 

Mollusc, III, the ontic structure of the 
shell of a mollusc compared with that of 
sawn wood, 130. 

Mommsen, Theodor, III, 

Abriss dcs romischen Staatsrechts, 3G9, 
370. 

—, III, on the possibility of forming cor¬ 
porations during the Roman Republic, 
234; on Roman curiae, 369, 370. 

Monads, I, in G. Bruno, 199, 200; in Leir- 
niz are differential numbers (229) filling 
the noumcnal cosmos as animate beings 
in gapless density, each reflecting the 
entire universe, 230; the roots of reality, 
249. 

—, II, Troeltsch appeals to the Lcib- 
nizian idea of the monad and retains an 
unprovable faith in the coherence of his¬ 
torical development with the “absolute” 
in the concurrence of the factual and the 
ideal, 205; Husserl identifies metaphy¬ 
sical problems with “religious questions”; 
he treats these questions on the basis of 
an intuitive eidetical insight into their 
transcendental constitution by the trans¬ 
cendental inter-subjectivity of the egos 
or the phenomenological “monads”, 545. 
—, III, Leibniz’ metaphysical “concen¬ 
tration points of force”, 70; biological 
monads, 772. 

Monogamy, III, the numerical relations 
in a human family, 302. 

Monotheism, II, as the last stage of de¬ 
velopment from magic via nature wor¬ 
ship and polytheism, to monotheism, ac¬ 
cording to Frazer, 313. 

Montesquieu, Ch. de Secondat, II, his 
political idea of development; history is 
an account of the history of various 
States, 350. 


Moral Aspect 
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—, III, his "trias politica”, 428; to him 
the State is the whole of society, 452, 

Moral Aspect, I, its position in the se¬ 
ries, 3, 5; the aspect of the temporal re¬ 
lationships of love as differentiated more 
precisely by the typical structures of 
temporal society as conjugal love, love 
of parents and children, love of country, 
social love of one’s fellow-man, etc,; 
Kant mentions the "disposition of the 
heart” as the criterion of his “Gesin- 
nungsethik”, but this disposition is ac¬ 
tually of a central-religious character; 
Kant absolutizes morality, 49; the moral 
goal in Leibniz is rational self-determin¬ 
ation, 252; Hutcheson’s conception, 310, 
338; in the Sturm und Drang philosophy 
they demanded moral freedom, 453. 

—, II, moral control, 71; juridical guilt; 
good faith; good morals; equity; are 
moral anticipations in the juridical as¬ 
pect, not found in primitive society; dif¬ 
ference between law and morality; Kant’s 
view: heteronomy versus autonomy, 141; 
Kant’s pure “moral will”; Austin and 
Felix Somlo; morality versus compul¬ 
sion; the prevailing view of the moral 
and the juridical aspect; is there a moral 
sphere?, 142; BuBEn’s “I—thou” versus 
impersonal relations; this theory deforms 
the structure of human experience; the 
world in the Humanistic Science-ideal is 
"nature”, an absolutized abstraction; the 
meeting of I—thou is religious, not sim¬ 
ply ethical, 143; modal and religious love; 
Scholasticism distinguished natural and 
supra-natural ethics; the Aristotelian vir¬ 
tues: love, faith, and hope arc supra na¬ 
tural; natural reason versus supernatural 
revelation, 144; entclechy; cudaemdnia; 
golden mean; training; form-matter in 
Aristotle; virtue; the good; dianoetical 
virtues; theoretical and practical thought; 
ethical meaning of virtue; control of 
passion is cultural, not ethical, 145; such 
control may serve crime; Aristotle’s 
view of ethics, the due mean was derived 
from the Pythagoraen peras; limiting the 
apeiron, 146; human character is the 
disposition of the inner act-life; the hu¬ 
man body; Heymans’ view; and moral 
feeling, 147; good and evil in an ethical 
sense are indefinable; guilt, good faith, 
good morals, equity, arc anticipatory; not 
retrocipatory, 148; religious love and mo¬ 
ral love; Kant’s “Gesinnungsetliik”; autos 
and nomos; categorical imperative; the 
Idea of mankind, 149pan order of peace; 
the radical evil;duty; moral feeling-drives 
and pathology, 150; Kant separates law 
and morality; Thomasius* distinction, 
151; moral love and its retrocipations; 
Eros; Calvin’s view of morality; love and 
social conventions, moral anticipations in 
social convcntions;‘152; frugality directed 
by love towards our neighbour is antici¬ 
pation of economy do morality; tlic aes¬ 
thetic Eros is an aesthetic anticipation to 


love; Plato’s Symposion; Eros and Agu- 
p6, according to Existentialism, 153; aes¬ 
thetic love of the creation; W. J. AALdcrs 
distinguishes ethical from religious love; 
he splits up the Decalogue; religious love 
is unilateral; ethical love is bilateral, 154; 
we love God in our neighbour, i.e. in 
God's image, 155; AALDEns was influenced 
by Martin BunER; Aaldeiis distinguished 
religion from the sphere of creation; this 
is unbiblical, 155; the central command¬ 
ment is not a norm; Brunner confuses 
ethical and religious love; his definition 
of Christian ethics, 156; lie opposes love 
to justice; Luther’s scheme of nature 
and grace, 157; Brunner absolutizes tem¬ 
poral love; love implies communal and 
inter-individual relations, 158; Brunner 
opposes love to legality, i.e., he con¬ 
demns rationalistic metaphysics in the 
Scholasticism of the 19th century, and 
Kant; the I-thou relation; Luther on 
the Divine ordinances; his dialectical 
thought; perfect justice in the religious 
fulness of love, 159; moral love and 
Agape; rational foundation of love; its 
feeling substratum; love as a duty; its 
direction through faith to the love of 
Christ; juridical analogy of temporal love; 
proportion; the “I-thou”-relation to God 
implies I-we to our neighbour; moral love 
and self denial, 160; differentiation in 
moral love according to the social struc¬ 
tures of individuality; equality of propor¬ 
tion in moral love is a rctrocipation to 
economy and to the juridical aspect; har¬ 
mony in love’s duties is an aesthetic re- 
trocipation; Calvin on justice and love, 
161 (note); thou slialt not kill, docs not 
express retribution; Victor Cathrein’s 
error; the sentence of death; the shooting 
soldier; intolerable tensions .because of 
moral love and legal duty, 162; ethics is 
a historical growth, 207, 208; variable 
ethical norms, 241; moral anticipations 
in the cultural aspect; the Cultural Eros, 
291; and in the juridical aspect, 407. 

Moral Control, II, this is an analogical 
modal term, 71. 

Moral Faculty, I, sought in the moral 
sentiment by Hume, Shaftesbury, etc., 
338. 

Moralism, I, of Kant, 123. 

Morality, I, is opposed to legality by 
Kant, 376. 

—, II, and decent behaviour in civil law, 
are ethical anticipations, 407, 408. 

Morality in Communities, III, is lower 
in more extensive communities than in 
those of a more intensive character, 195. 

Morality of Genius, I, in Romanticism, 
465. 

Morgan, De, II, 

Formal Logic, 436. 
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Music 


—, II, evolutionistic ethnologist; prc-his- 
tory, 270; on the copula to he, 430. 

Morgan, C. Lloyd, III, 

Emergent Evolution, 84 (note). 

—, III, his genetical analysis of the germ 
cells of Drosophila; chromosome maps; 
genes arc fitted in a linear ordering of 
the chromatin particles of n chromosome, 
755; he adheres to "emergent evolution¬ 
ism", 762. 

Morgan, Lewis II., Ill, on matriarchy; 
the six stages of the development of the 
human family, 331; the consanguineous 
family; group marriage, 339. 

Morph£, II, or the essential form of ma¬ 
terial substances, is the teleological cause 
of the development of matter, 10. 

—, III, or vital form, in Gurvitcii, 744. 

Mortgage, II, an objectified right may 
become the object of an other right, e.g., 
the right of mortgage, 409. 

Morphological Types, III, according to 
Woltereck; suspensoid, motoroid, bas- 
oid types, 777. 

Motoroid Types, III, peridinidiae, dia¬ 
toms, radiolaria, 778. 

Mountain, A., Ill, is an enkaptic natural 
totality; so is a poly-cellular plant, or 
animal, 702. 

Movement, I, in Aristotle motion is a 
striving of matter after form, and from 
potentiality to actuality; it is a flowing 
plurality of earlier and later without unity 
and without actual being; the psyche can 
give it unity, 25; Albert the Great ascri¬ 
bed to the movement of things, indepen¬ 
dent of the human soul, a form and 
structure of its own, in the numerus 
formalis; Thomas Aquinas- and P.IIoenen 
follow Augustinus, 26; the theoretical 
logical movement of thought follows the 
analytical order of prius and postcrius as 
being subjected to the principle of suffi¬ 
cient ground; this movement of thought 
is compared with mathematical move¬ 
ment, (note) 30; Nicolaus of Oresme 
formulated the law of motion, 202; Hob¬ 
bes called space a subjective "phantasma 
rei existentis”, movement a phantasma 
motus; movement is a modus of filled 
space in Descartes, 223; Leibniz logified 
movement, 236. 

—, II, in Aristotle, 39; movement is con¬ 
tinuous flowing; the differential is an 
anticipation, 93; movement of theoretical 
thought is a retrocipation; phoronomy in 
logistic thought, 94; logical movement is 
rclrocipatory; Kant and Newton on mo¬ 
vement as occurring in space, 95; Aris¬ 
totle clearly realized the analogical cha¬ 
racter of the concept ihovcment; ancient 
Ionian view an Divine Movement; kine¬ 
matic movement; absolute time, 97, 98; 
movement is not a change of place; but a 
flowing space in the temporal succession 


of its moments; founded in static space; 
flowing extension is a spatial analogy im¬ 
plying direction; it cannot be the nucleus 
of physics, 98; physical movement is re¬ 
stricted to mechanics; Galilei’s princi¬ 
ple of inertia; movement is pre-sensory; 
sensory perception is founded in the 
original intuition of movement, 99; Gali¬ 
lei’s kinematics, 100; actual continuity in 
the aspect of movement, 105; biotic 
movement, 109; biotic movement is in¬ 
tensive and qualitative development; 
original movement approaches the modal 
meaning of life in its biotic anti¬ 
cipations through the intermediary of 
energy; energy movement, cause and ef¬ 
fect (operation), 110; the movement of 
thought in the process of concluding, 
120, 384. 

Mullem, J. P. van, II, 

Analogon des Levens, 51. 

—, II, he thought the order of the aspects 
to be a gratuitious assertion; his "arran¬ 
gement of classes of knowledge”; he is a 
neo-Kantian; later on he acknowledged 
his misunderstanding, 51. 

Muller, Johannes, III, changed Locke’s 
“secondary qualities” .into physiological 
events, 39, 

Muller, K., Ill, 

Ueber die Anfiinge der Konsistorialver- 
fassung, 515. 

Muller, Max, II, mana belief; the heno- 
theistic feature in primitive nature belief, 
317. 

Multiple Proportion, III, the law of mul¬ 
tiple proportions according to Dalton, 
704. 

Multiplicity, II, the numeral analogy in 
the logical modus is the analytical unity 
and multiplicity, inherent in every ana¬ 
lytical relation and in every concept; a 
concept is a synthesis noematoon, 80. 

Munch, Fritz, II, the formation of nature 
and society related to ideas is culture, 
204. 

—, HI, 

Kultur und Reclit, 372. 

—■, III, he considers primitive people to 
be outside of history, 372; they have so¬ 
cial, but not historical life; the main¬ 
tenance of the species started the devel¬ 
opment of the “social moment”, the form¬ 
ation of a community; there arises tribal 
solidarity; a popular consciousness; em¬ 
bracing a unity of all possible norms; 
one day the unity is broken because of 
the fall of the tribal authority; then so¬ 
cietal differentiation is started and his¬ 
tory begins, 373. 

Mundus Intelligibilis, I, in Kant, 349. 

Music, II, Descartes’ “Regulae ad direc- 
tionem ingenii” extends the Idea of ma- 
thesis universalis to music, 346. 



Muscle 164 


—, III, musical tone sensations, 43; music 
as an art, 110, 

Muscle, III, cnkapsis of histo systems in 

a muscle; it displays internal unity 

working in all its individual parts, 035; 

muscle cells, 772. 

* 

Mussolini, III, 

Dottrina fascista, 414, 421; 

My Thought on Militarism, 421. 

—, III, "To fascism the cosmos is not the 
material world in which man is led by a 
law of nature; ...Fascism is a mental at¬ 
titude born out of the general reaction of 
our century to the superficial and mate¬ 
rialistic positivism of the 19th century”, 
414; the fascist State is a will to power 
and dominion; the nation is created by 
the State; he rejected the German notion 
of “community of blood”; a myth is a 
noble enthusiasm and need not be a real¬ 
ity; our myth is the great nation, 415; 
absolutizes military power; his march on 
Rome; war is the supreme court of jus¬ 
tice of the nations, 421. 

Mussolini’s March on Rome, III, 421. 
Mutations, III, in animals, 94. 

Mutianus Rufus, I, the Erfurt Humanist, 
189. 

Mysticism, I, in Aristotle’s metaphysics, 
72; mitigates Leibniz’ rationalism, 308 
(note). 

Myth, II, of Hesiod, 320, 321; fiction, 
magic, faith, 325, 326; Plato’s, Descar¬ 
tes’, Leibniz’, Kant’s, Hume’s myth of 
deterministic nature and creative human 
freedom, 327. 

—, III, naive experience is not imper¬ 
vious to mythological aberrations, 29. 

Mythical Consciousness, II, in the 
Egyptian texts of the pyramids we pre¬ 
sumably find the oldest historical docu¬ 
ments of a gradual rise of mythical self- 
consciousness to the normative juridical 
and moral functions of the personality, 
324, the hybrid character of the mythical 
consciousness, 326. 

Mythological Mystifications, II, in 
Troeltsch, as the result of his liistoristic 
prejudice, 355 ff. 

Mythology, II, the personal gods of Ho¬ 
mer are the first national gods of the 
Greeks and as such the creators of the 
Hclcnic consciousness, 321. 


N 

Nagel, III, says that Muller’s theory of 
the specific energy of the sense organs 
is based on experiments made on the 
“chorda tympani”, 43. 

Nageli, III, his concept: “Misccllen”, 722; 


Naive Attitude, II; in the prc-thcorcticnl 
(i.c. the naive) altitude a Christian ought 
to experience the relation between the 
Christian religion and temporal reality; 
he cannot fall back into the nominalistic 
dualism between faith and thought, and 
between nature and grace, if in the theo¬ 
retical attitude he has seen the universal¬ 
ity of the lawspheres, 334. 

Naive Experience, I, reality in naive ex¬ 
perience confronted with theoretical ana¬ 
lysis, 3; in the naive, prc-thcorctical alti¬ 
tude of experience we have an integral, 
immediate experience of cosmic time in 
the uninterrupted coherence of all its 
modal aspects and in concentric related¬ 
ness to the selfhood;an example is: look¬ 
ing at the clock to know the time; the 
modal aspects are not explicitly expe¬ 
rienced as such, but implicitly and con¬ 
jointly, 34; the naive attitude lacks an in¬ 
tentional antithetic structure; our logical 
function remains entirely accommodated 
to the continuous coherence of cosmic 
time; we grasp reality in its typical total 
structures of individual things and con¬ 
crete events; naive concept formation is 
not directed to the modal aspects but to¬ 
wards things and concrete events, 41; it 
is concerned with individual totalities, 
not with abstract relations, e.g., of num¬ 
ber or space, energy effects as such, but 
with things countable, spatial and sub¬ 
jected to physico-chemical changes; the 
logical aspect is conceived as an inherent 
and implicit component of concrete real¬ 
ity itself; the subject-object relation is 
the pre-supposition of the integral cha¬ 
racter of naive experience; objective 
functions and qualities are unreflectingly 
ascribed to things and events in modal 
aspects in which it is impossible for 
them to appear as subjects; thus water is 
experienced as a necessary means for 
life, etc.; a bird’s nest is an object of life; 
a rose has objective beauty; the subject- 
object relation is grasped as a structural 
relation of reality itself; the sensory co¬ 
lour red is ascribed to a rose, not in re¬ 
lation to my or your perception, but to 
that of anybody, 42; we experience real¬ 
ity in the total and integral coherence of 
its aspects, leaving the typical total struc¬ 
tures intact; naive exp. is not a theory 
about reality; not an “uncritical realism”, 
43; naive experience is exclusively con¬ 
cerned with the typical total structures 
of individuality and does not explicitly 
distinguish aspects, 82; every philoso¬ 
phic view of empirical reality ought to 
be confronted with the datum of naive 
experience; this datum must be conver¬ 
ted by philosophy into a fundamental 
problem; it should analyse the typical 
structures of individuality which also 
constitute a philosophic problem; mo¬ 
dern science breaks up the naive con¬ 
cept of a thing in order to gain know- 
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ledge of the functional coherence of the 
phenomena within a special modal as¬ 
pect, 83; tlie fundamental deficiency of 
theoretical thought in comparison vftth 
naive experience; temporal reality does 
not give itself “gegenstiindlich”; naive 
exper.has an integral vision of the whole, 
and, if rooted in the Christian religion, 
naive exp. has the radical, integral view 
of reality concentrically conceived in its 
root and in its relation to the Origin, 84; 
philosophy, special science, and naive 
experience, 85; in Hume, 289; it is not a 
theory, hut explainable in terms of a 
natural impulse of feeling, in Hume, 290; 
a view of “common sense”, “the vulgar 
view”, based on sensory impressions, 291, 
292; naive exp. and natural science were 
not fundamentally different in Hume and 
Kant, 297; naive exp. is identified with 
feeling, by Jacobi, 458. 

—, II, is fundamentally misrepresented 
for the benefit of the “Satz des Bewuszt- 
seins”. The Humanistic conception of ex¬ 
periential reality tyrannizes science by 
means of the Humanistic prejudice, 538. 

—, III, maintains the identity of a thing 
in all its changes within the limits of a 
thing’s plastic structure, 3; but cannot 
account for such identity; metaphysics 
turns away from what is strictly given in 
naive experience, 4; Aristotle’s primary 
substance is foreign to the naive exp. of 
a thing, 10; Russell’s identification of 
thing and substance, 19, 21; and of naive 
exp. with an ontological theory of “naive 
realism”, Russell’s “refutation” of naive 
exp.; he reduces na'ive exp. to sense-im¬ 
pressions like Hume did, and appeals to 
the laws of perspective, 22; his “pcrspec- 
tive”-argument, 25; the modern mathe¬ 
matical logical concept of function and 
the plastic horizon of human experience, 
26; Hume acknowledged that naive exp. 
cannot be a theory of reality; na'ive tliing- 
hood and epistemological Gegenstand in 
Kant, 27; of the identity of a thing mis¬ 
interpreted by Kant; various attempts to 
explain away the identical thinghood of 
naive exp., 28; na'ive exp. is not imper¬ 
vious to mythological aberrations; in the 
Biblical naive attitude the transcendent 
religious dimension of the experiential 
horizon is opened to the light of Divine 
Revelation; the I-we, and the We-Tliou- 
relation,29; a true Christian is not exempt 
from the solidarity of the fall into sin, 
and knows the impersonal attitude, the 
dread of notliingess in a so-called exis¬ 
tential isolation; when his heart is open 
to the Divine Word-Revelation he expe¬ 
riences things as meaning pointing 
beyond and above itself to the true Ori¬ 
gin; the Biblical attitude is not theology, 
30; even concepts originating from mo¬ 
dern science change their meaning and 
assume a concrete and practical sense 
when assimilated by us to common 
thought, 31; the plastic and the theore¬ 


tical horizon have their historical aspect; 
social praxis forms naive experience 
which pre-supposcs a sufficient develop¬ 
ment of the act structure of human exist¬ 
ence and practical acquaintance with the 
things of common life, 31; essential to it 
is the subjcct-objcct-relation; is the nn'ivq 
attitude compatible with animism and 
magic?, 32; Russell’s opinion refuted; 
infantile and prc-expcricntal thought is 
provisionably unable to conceive subj.- 
obj. relations; and animistic myth or me¬ 
taphysics; animistic metaphysics has 
nothing to do with the na'ive attitude, 33; 
the sacral sphere of primitive belief does 
not affect the typical structure of the 
naive attitude; primitive animism and 
magic may rc-appear in the na'ive atti¬ 
tude of modern Western cultured people 
as forms of superstition; causality is not 
functionally experienced but as a con¬ 
crete fact in an emotionally striking 
event; the reason why superstitions do 
not prevent the opening of our experien¬ 
tial horizon; the representation or copy 
theory of na’ive realism, 34; in the latter 
perceiving is like taking a photo; Windel- 
band’s theory; the internal contradiction 
in his view is that common exp. is called 
na'ive and at the same time rooted in an 
epistemological theory to be refuted by 
the “critical” analysis of knowledge, 35; 
our consciousness in the naive attitude 
is systatic; the refutation of naive exp. is 
based on the unreliability of sensory per¬ 
ception as to “objective" reality; object¬ 
ive is here intended as verifiable by na¬ 
tural science; formerly the subjectivity of 
the secondary qualities was an argument 
against naive experience; Bernaud Ba- 
vink, 36; Theodor Hearing; colours re¬ 
fer to electro-magnetic waves of which 
they arc the symbols; physics has to res¬ 
trict itself to formulae denoting the phy¬ 
sical functions, but such formulae do not 
exhaust the objective contents of human 
experience, 37; in the naive attitude we 
accept objective sensory qualities in the 
concrete context of our plastic horizon, 
we do not identify them with our sub¬ 
jective impressions; sensory perception 
is not pre-ponderant in our naive exp.; 
perception is strongly anticipating in 
character; espec. symbolical anticipa¬ 
tions; the structure of this experience 
and its degrees of clarity; its practical 
tendency; the subj.-object relation, 38; 
naive exp. does not know about “Dinge 
an sich”, nor of a reality in itself op¬ 
posed to consciousness, 46; naive exper. 
is incompatible with critical realism and 
with critical idealism, 47; Riehl’s view, 
48; in Natorb naive experience is lodged 
in the vestibule of. mathematical logicism, 
52; naive exp. has an implicit awareness 
of the modal structural coherence of the 
functions of a tree, e.g., 59; philosophy 
cannot replace naive experience, 66; 
force is a particularly strong inanifesta- 
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lion of energy in naive exp,, and not the 
essence of n picture, table, etc., 70; in 
the macro world of naive exp. our plastic 
horizon has three radical types of indi¬ 
viduality structure of a prelogical quali¬ 
fication, matter, plants, animals; most 
border cases belong to the micro world, 
83—85; a living cell is not directly 
accessible to naive exp., 102; naive exp. 
and Divine Revelation, 128; Plato’s 
interest in the "trivial”; modern thought 
is indifferent to chairs, lamps, tables, 
etc., as such, 129; the routine view of 
modern daily life is not naive exp., be¬ 
cause it is content with names and with 
a very superficial knowledge of what 
these names mean; phenomenology by¬ 
passes such verbalism in its "intuition of 
essences”, 145, 

Naive and Theoretical Thought, II, Von 
Jiiering argues that the juristic concept¬ 
ion of the res or of personality is merely 
an artificial expansion of the natural 
naive concept of a thing or a person res¬ 
pectively; but the modal legal concepts 
of object and subject cannot be artificial 
expansions of the natural idea of a thing 
since they only refer to modal functions, 
not to things, 125 (note). 

Names, III, evoked by the symbolical an¬ 
ticipations in sensory impressions, 38; 
and naive experience, 51, 57, 145. 

Napoleon I, II, and the battle of Water¬ 
loo, 231. 

National, III, national honour , in inter¬ 
national intercourse; its transcendental 
meaning, 485; David and the Ammonites, 
486; national solidarity, binds country, 
government and nation, 493; is revealed 
in the anticipatory spheres of the psy¬ 
chical sphere; its enkapsis with inter¬ 
national relations, 494. 

National Church, III, this idea is a de¬ 
formation; its recognition of infant bap¬ 
tism; it may influence the,whole nation 
according to E. E. Brunner, 540. 

National Community, I, is an individual 
historical totality in Fichte; "the true 
historical reality that has an earthly 
eternity”, 493, 494. 

National Individuality, II, Ranke saw 
that national individuality does not be¬ 
gin to unfold until the historical develop¬ 
ment has been opened and includes the 
nations in a larger dynamic cultural co¬ 
herence, 276, 277. 

Nationality* III, Herder’s view, 467; 
Gurvitch and the Historical School, 468, 
469; von Jhering, 470. 

National Socialism, German, III, its ra¬ 
cial theory and its background, 414; was 
folk-minded, 415. 
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Natoiip, I, out of the correlation of ab¬ 
stracting and combining, the continuity 
of the movement of thought gives rise to 
the continuity-postulate, 204. 

II, 

Die logischen Grundlngcn der exakten 
Wissenschaften, 91, 92, 95, 171, 172, 173, 
386. 

—■, II, lie logifies number and space, 91; 
his view of matter as a substance of oc¬ 
currence filling space, 95 (note); of multi¬ 
dimensional or complex numbers; "Di¬ 
mension iiberhaupt” is a modal shift of 
meaning serving to derive imaginary 
numbers from the relation of isolation 
and unification, 172; Dimension iiber- 
liaupt, 173. 

—, HI, 

Die logischen Grundlagen der exakten 
Wissenschaften, 35, 51, 52. 

—, III, held Aristotle’s Xth book of Meta¬ 
physics to be non-autlicntic, 13; our ima¬ 
gination gives a kind of reflection of 
things (the copy theory), 35; his carica¬ 
ture of naive experience; he holds that 
the things given beforehand are syntheses 
of primitive understanding, far from 
pure or correct, 51; the naive exp. of a 
thing is lodged in the vestibule of mathe¬ 
matical logicism by Natorp and inexact, 
52, 

Natural Aspect, III, of the State, can 
only be understood in a normative juri¬ 
dically qualified individuality structure, 
and not merely functionally, 493. 

Natural Beauty, III, and the observer’s 
task of deepening his own natural aes¬ 
thetic vision, 114. 

Natural Family, III, the cognatic “ex¬ 
tended family”, 180; the typical found¬ 
ation of the family in the biotic aspect of 
reality; the communal tie between pa¬ 
rents and children is genetic, grounded 
in a blood relation of an extremely im¬ 
mediate kind; human procreation is not 
entirely biotic or functional; but has a 
biotic substratum; human blood-relation¬ 
ship is not qualified biotically; Aristo¬ 
tle’s and Thomas’ views, 267; the uni¬ 
versality view of the marriage and family 
bond; in what sense there is universal¬ 
ity; the differentiating process leaves the 
inner structure intact and concerns only 
the positive forms of actual transitory 
societal relationships, 268; the undiffer¬ 
entiated household was never identical 
with the actual natural family-relation¬ 
ship; the natural family is not a rudi¬ 
ment of a former historical phase; it is a 
normative bond of love based on the na¬ 
tural ties of blood between parents and 
children; the reflection of the bond of 
love between the -Heavenly Father and 
His human children; this love is not the 
meaningfulness of love in the corpus 
Christi, but is temporal modal; founded 
in the biotical aspect, qualified by the 
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typical moral love between parents and 
children, 209; its biotic foundation is not 
detrimental to the purity of its moral 
love but gives it intensity; this love can¬ 
not be matched by any other moral rela¬ 
tion except the conjugal bond; the moral 
aspect coheres with all other modal as¬ 
pects; family love cannot be reduced to 
an instinctive feeling of sympathy, 270; 
such feeling must be opened in the anti¬ 
cipatory direction by the moral bond; 
the love principle has not been affected 
by sin; sin affects subjective positiviza- 
tions; family unity is normative; its 
realization is defective; Litt’s error, 
271; the moral qualification of parental 
authority; the latter has the intimacy of 
the bond of love by its natural biotic 
foundation; the divine fifth command¬ 
ment is not at all in conflict with the in¬ 
timacy of family love, education in the 
family sphere is irreplaceable, 274; the 
internal legal relations of the family; the 
parental competence has an internal func¬ 
tion, and an external function in civil 
law; parental discipline compared with 
that of magistrates; difference between 
penal and disciplinary law; the compe¬ 
tence to punish; parental discipline has 
a penal character in accordance with the 
structure of the family, 275; its pedago¬ 
gical nature; it is accommodated to the 
stage of the child’s development; children 
have a right to receive their livelihood 
from their parents as a proof of their 
love, 276; juridical relations within a fa¬ 
mily, 277; aesthetical aspect of family re¬ 
lations; aesllietical anticipation in juri¬ 
dical relations, 283; disharmony is a 
subjective anti-normative realization of 
family relations; beauty of family life 
is not artistic; it implies authority and 
subordination, 284; social and lingual 
functions; economic function; feeling 
tone within the family; the social tone; 
respect for parents; politeness and help¬ 
fulness; formality nor disrespect towards 
parents; tenderness; social respect is not 
identical with moral respect; they are 
interwoven, 285; cultural aspect of fami¬ 
ly life; education; the parents’ formative 
power and the cultural stage of develop¬ 
ment of society; undifferentiated cultural 
spheres; modern society; home educa¬ 
tion in the early years; support of psy¬ 
chology and pedagogy, 286; school and 
family; the moral bonds among teachers 
and pupils are typically determined by 
the instructional community, 287; differ¬ 
ent schools, 287; communal sense in the 
home and in later life; communal notions 
in the family are pre-theoretical and di¬ 
rectly founded in the life of feeling; such 
communal thought is guided by family 
love; it implies parental authority; later 
on in puberty parental thought should be 
justified by arguments, 288; the internal 
communal sphere of thought must be 
accommodated to the development of the 


adolescents; social prejudices; historical 
position of the family’s milieu; prc-logi- 
cal functions of family life; they are di¬ 
rected by family love; i.e. their anticipa¬ 
tory spheres are opened; the naturalistic 
conception: a reflex of biotic relations; 
reciprocity within the group is viewed 
as a biological necessity; but in this con¬ 
ception the opened anticipatory spheres 
of prc-psychical functions are unawares 
taken for the closed functions; Alfred 
Vierkandt on reciprocity, 290; what is 
taken for granted in his theory, 291; the 
biotic bonds of blood between parents 
and children cannot be separated from 
their moral qualification; motherly love 
of foster children; they do not belong to 
the family proper, 292; absence or weak¬ 
ness of communal family feeling is con¬ 
trary to the inner vital law of the family; 
such feeling is opened by the moral func¬ 
tion into tenderness, 293; souvenirs in 
the subject-object relation; pretium af- 
feetionis; psychical interlacements; 
authority and respect, 294; the internal 
affective relations between parents and 
children are actually interwoven with a 
great many other feelings: national feel¬ 
ing, that of social standing, ecclesiastical 
cummunal feeling, etc., 295; a family re¬ 
lationship does not have a mystical bio¬ 
tic corporeal organism apart from that 
of its members; but in the biotic aspect 
of their individual existences there are 
structural communal relations interweav¬ 
ing the members of a family, 299; these 
relations function in a moral anticipating 
way, 300; the family has typical chemi¬ 
cal-physical and spatial aspects; its origin 
lies in the female ovarian cell fecundated 
by the male sperm; the care of the bio¬ 
physical aspects is guided by love; left 
to instinctive natural impulses a human 
being would die; the spatial centre of the 
home, 301; the feeling for home; souve¬ 
nirs suggest spatial nearness of the other 
members of the family; the family unity 
implies a typical unity in multiplicity in 
the numeral aspect: bi-unity is expanded 
into multi-unity in normative freedom of 
action, 302; the family relationship func¬ 
tions in faith; the father is the priest; 
but the family is not qualified as a typi¬ 
cal faith communion; but it is the tem¬ 
poral expression of the religious mean¬ 
ingfulness of human communion in 
Christ in His relation to the Divine Fa¬ 
ther as the Son; its moral function does 
not terminate a family’s opening process; 
its anticipatory spheres are opened by 
faith in the transcendental direction; 
faith does not obliterate a family's moral 
destination, but refers it to the Heavenly 
Father; a family implies a certain simul¬ 
taneity in the internal interweavings of 
its members; when both parents have 
died the family-bond as such is broken, 
304; the typical conjugal relations re¬ 
main separate from the family commun- 
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ity; the bi-unity of husband and wife de¬ 
pends on tlieir personal individuality; 
polygamy means as many marriages as 
the husband has wives; the harem is 
only cnkaptically interwoven with the 
marriage bond; it is unnatural; marriage 
is impaired by it; polygamy gives rise to 
the relationship of a "joint, or extended 
family”, a strongly patriarchal-agnatic 
kinship, 305; but such an.extended fa¬ 
mily is not necessarily polygamic, the 
Roman family excluded polygamy in its 
extended patriarchal character; this type 
of family is not a natural community; 
death of a marriage partner and re-mar¬ 
riage of the surviving partner, and pa : 
rental authority; the original marriage 
has then ceased to exist; marriage and 
family are intertwined cnkaptically, 306; 
they are of the same radical type, but of 
different genotypes; the institutional 
sexual union of husband and wife is ser¬ 
viceable for the propagation of the hu¬ 
man race; marriage is the “germ-cell” of 
the family relationship; marriage is also 
a legal institution; but it is qualified as a 
love union; love is not subordinate, 307; 
but has primacy; Scholastic view of mar¬ 
riage as a legal institution for the propa¬ 
gation of the human race; conjugal love 
was considered as variable feeling, a mere 
instrument for propagation; civil and 
canon law contain regulations which have 
only a formal and external character; 
the Scholastic view is unbiblical and un¬ 
tenable, 308; the institutional conjugal 
community is not dependent for its. struc¬ 
ture on the subjective arbitrary discre¬ 
tion of the partners; they are subjected 
to its institutional law; its continuous 
identity is not exclusively found on its 
lawside, 309 ; their unity in duality should 
be realized in a constant subjective vital 
union; a constant anti-normative attitude 
destroys the possibility of realizing the 
internal bond of marriage; but in its ex¬ 
ternal relations in society the marriage 
is not dissolved; it is a civil institution. 
Still; civil or tribal law alone can dis¬ 
solve it, 310; or in Roman Catholic coun¬ 
tries canon law can; canon and civil law 
may be in conflict in this respect; the 
social form of marriage is maintained; 
divorce problems; the Pharisees and 
Christ, 311; deriving legal norms from 
the New Testament is a relapse into le¬ 
galism; the Thomistic view; the theory of 
the bona matrimonii; marriage as a na¬ 
tural law institution, 312; agape, eros 
and original sin in Luther; influence of 
Thomistic natural law conception on 
Protestant ethics, 314, 315; the contrac¬ 
tual view in canon law and in Humanis¬ 
tic natural law, 316, 317; marriage as a 
love union in post-Kantian German Ideal-, 
ism; “free love”, 317, 318; Roman Catho¬ 
lic reaction; the primacy of love; the en¬ 
cyclical Casti connubii, 319, 320; see 
further under “marriage” 306—342; Kul- 


tiirkrelslehre, 338—4l; natural conjugal 
family; kinship community and marriage 
are biotically founded and morally qua¬ 
lified, 342; a joint family is not biotically 
founded; kinship is unorganized; leges 
barbarum of Germanic tribes, 343 (cf. 
Cognate family). 

Natural Forces, II, are deified in apo¬ 
state faith, 132. 

Natural History, II, this term explained, 
196, 229; Rickert first adopted it, but 
gave it up later on, 230 (note). 

Natural Law, I, in early Christian philo¬ 
sophy, 182; and the body politic, in 
Thomism; criticized by Hume, 311; re¬ 
jected by Calvin, 519. 

—, II, Felix Soml6, 142; from Grotius 
to Rousseau, Kant and the young Fichte 
explained the indirect arithmetical rctro- 
cipations in the jural sphere by imputing 
an original mathematical meaning to 
them in the nominalistic doctrine of “na¬ 
tural law”, the “mos geometricus”; they 
tried to construe the State, the juridical 
person and the legal order out of their 
“mathematical elements”, 167; the Hu¬ 
manistic doctrine of natural law was tied 
down to an atomistic-mechanistic way of 
thought; the state became a totality of 
individuals instituted by means of con¬ 
tracts, 342; the ideals of natural law of 
the Enlightenment were meta-historical, 
guided by the faith in the science ideal 
and that of personality in its rationalistic 
individualistic form, 356, 357; the theme 
of innate human rights was conceived by 
John Locke, then expanded in the theory 
of the rights of men and citizens by Rous¬ 
seau, and the French Revolution; the con¬ 
ception of absolute rights of the indivi¬ 
dual is in conflict with the fundamental 
structure of any positive legal order be¬ 
cause every right is by nature relative, 
357; in Hobbes, 403; the theory of per¬ 
sonality rights tries to make the person¬ 
ality as such into an object of subjective 
rights; and is inherited from Locke is 
and Chr. Wolff’s views of innate human' 
rights, 413. 

—, III, and the view of Hugo Grotius, 
169; and the State, in Aristotle, 223; in 
Stoicism; the legal order with its exter¬ 
nal tonos was grounded in the lex natur- 
alis, 228, 229; but did not permit essen-' 
tial subordination in Stoicism, 231; the 
Humanistic view of natural law, 232; 
here the State is the centre of a corpora¬ 
tive unity; fiction theory; contract theo¬ 
ry; Hobbes, 235; the mathematical science 
ideal and natural law; the state is an all- 
embracing societal relationship in Hob¬ 
bes and Rousseau: State-absolutism; 
sometimes non-political organizations 
were granted freedom on the basis of 
natural law, 236. 

Natura naturans, I, is God, in G. Bruno, 
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Natuiia naturata, I, in G. Bruno is the 
self-development of God, 199. 

NATURA PRAKAMnULA GRATIAE, I, in TllO- 
mism, 66. 

y Natural Powers, II, the fear of the po¬ 
wers of nature is at the basis of primitive 
fqith, 297. 

Natural Reason, I, in Thomism, 36; de¬ 
preciated by Occam, 67; is autonomous 
in Thomas Aquinas, 179. 

Natural Science, I, modern mathematical 
natural science founded by Galileo, etc., 
193, 201. 

Natural Scientific Methods, I, expan¬ 
ded over the total act of thinking in mo¬ 
dern Humanistic Philosophy, 206. 

Natural Theology, I, rejected by Occam, 
67; in Kant, 338; destroyed by Kant’s 
Kritik d. r. Vcrnunft, 372; an audacious 
curiosity of human reason according to 
Calvin, 517. 

Nature, I, has nothing divine, in Kant, 
67; is immeasurable to modern man, 192; 
is a teleological, living whole, in Leo¬ 
nardo Da Vinci; deified by Lorenzo 
Valla, 198; is the “mundus sensibilis” in 
Kant, 347; must be subsumed by Kant 
under the freedom of reason, 386; in 
Fichte, is the reasonable ethical appear¬ 
ance of God, 475; is considered to be 
“rational” in its deepest foundation by 
B. Bavinic, 560 (note). 

—-, II, the true ground of being is no 
longer mathematic thought in Kant; in 
Fichte nature is phenomenon, meaning¬ 
less in itself, the material for doing our 
duty, 27; nature assumes meaning through 
value, in Neo-Kantian thought, 27; no 
synthesis of reality and value by the 
Akt-Sinn, 27; nature and value, 201; N. 
as the spirit that is coming into exist¬ 
ence, in Schelling’s philosophy, 278; 
Nature and freedom, their synthesis and 
unity according to von Savigny, 278; 
Christian thought should reject the 
dualism of Nature and Grace, 334. 

—, III, there is no style in nature, 121; 
Protagoras depreciated nature, 199, 

Nature and Freedom, I, this motive is the 
religious background to the Humanistic 
ideal of science and personality, 36; in 
Kant, 62; in the Modern Humanistic life 
and world view, 63, 187, 190; Fichte at¬ 
tempted their synthesis in the historical 
field; the indeterminate concept is “free 
force”; “dead nature” is governed by 
mathematical-mechanical laws; freedom 
is alive and ruled by the autonomous 
moral law, 487; this motive evoked ap¬ 
parently diametrically opposed systems 
of thought, 499. 

^Nature and Grace, I, the Thomistic con¬ 
ception of the autonomy of the naturalis 
ratio has its background in the Scholastic 
basic motive of nature and grace; in the 


proper use of natural reason philosophy 
can never contradict the supernatural 
truths of grace in the Church-doctrine; 
the Aristotelian metaphysics and view of 
nature are accommodated to the eccle¬ 
siastical dogma, 36; in Roman-Catholic¬ 
ism, 63, 65; Thomism, 72, 180, 181, 183; 
these motives got separated in Humanism, 
187; in Leiuniz, 190; Grace is the sphere 
of clear and distinct thought in Leirniz; 
nature is the sphere that lacks freedom, 
226; this motive operated in Lutheranism 
which Brunner tried to accommodate 
Calvin’s view of the law, 520. 

•—, III, according to RonBfiffi?, 73; in Em! 
Brunner, 403. 


Nature Philosophy, I, of Schelling, 
208. 


Nayar Caste, III, in India; they are ma¬ 
triarchal, 341. 

Nazional Sozialismus, II, old Germanic 
traits in it, 274. 

Nazi-Ideology, III, was irrational and 
historicistic, 414. 

Neanderthal-man, II, his culture is a 
subject of so-called pre-history, not a his¬ 
torical subject proper, 265. 

N£ant, Le, I, in Sartre, 53. 

Nemesius, III, 

De natura horn., 227. 

Neo-Hegelianism, I, in Germany, 212. 

—, II, history is the creation of the “ob¬ 
jective Mind”; transpersonal reason (Ver- 
nunft) infolding itself in time, 213; Ju¬ 
lius Binder’s view on systematic juridi¬ 
cal science and the science of legal his¬ 
tory; both have the same Gegenstand, 
213. 


Neo-Kantians, I, some Neo-Kantians dis¬ 
tinguish between a critical and a genetic 
method of thought, which terminology is 
confusing, 9; Rickert, 14, 15; on the self- 
sufficiency of philosophic thought "with¬ 
in its own field”, 20, 22 (note), 23; they 
oppose “Being” tot “Validity”, “reality” to 
“value”; Rickert reserves the term 
“meaning” exclusively for “culture” as a 
subjective relating of reality to values, 76; 
they were anti-metaphysical; but eleva¬ 
ted the lex continui to the basic law of 
philosophical thought; Natorp’s concept 
of the continuity postulate, 204 ; Neo-Kan¬ 
tians supposed they could correct Kant 
by abolishing his limitation of the sover¬ 
eignty of theoretical thought to sensory 
phenomena; they extended the logicized 
ideal of knowledge to the normative 
world; thus they violated the typical 
structure of Kant’s transcendental basic 
idea, 356; the Neo-Kantians take up Mai- 
mon’s Idea as the logical origin principle 
that knows no other arche but creative 
mathematical thought; Kant’s categories 
must be derived from their logical origin 
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in a dynamic process of creation, they 
applied Leibniz’ continuity postulate to 
Kantian categories, 407; in the principle 
of delerininahility thought becomes 
“thinking of being" and all being be¬ 
comes “being. of thought"; reality can 
hold as reality only insofar as it is deri¬ 
ved, from a logical origin, 409. 

—•, II, their theory of law and Kant’s 
form-matter schema; provinces of know¬ 
ledge: logical, social, moral; they have 
, , recourse to Aiustotle’s logic with its 
V «V*„.“genus proximum et differentia spcci- 
'Hca”, 14; Jhey deviate from Kant; 

• V >t * Stammler’s views, 16; Kelsen’s “Reinc 
4 ' Rechtslchre”; his conception of Kant’s 
' categories, 17; the logically continuous 
order of the various sciences created by 
logical processes, 49; J. P. van Mullem; 
Gorland; Nicolai Hartmann, 51; physical 
phenomena and space, 95; the facts of 
history are related to values; their view 
of individuality and history, 194; Rickert 
on individual causality, 254; Fichte’s 
philosophy of history combined with 
Kant’s critical formalism; individuality 
subsumed under thesubjectivetcleological 
viewpoint leads to formalism; teleology 
of cultural sciences, 421; individuality is 
the me on; meaning-individuality is only 
cultural: the form of thought is conceived 
apart from the meaning coherence, the 
subject-side of the juridical law-sphere is 
reduced to the law-side, which is mis¬ 
interpreted in a formalistic way, 422. 

Neo-Platonism, I, its descending pro¬ 
gression of degrees of reality, 178. 

—, III, and metaphysical ideas, 189, 

Neo-Positivism, I, proceeding from Ernst 
Mach, 213. 

Neo-Scholasticism, I, of Routroux, 525. 
—, II, Scheler’s Idea of God and that of 
person are nco-Scholastic speculative 
metaphysics, 590, 591. 

—III, August Brunner; substance is hu¬ 
man personality in its concrete unity and 
identity; in the material levels of being 
the selfhood in its concerning (Sorge) 
struggle for possession seeks permanent 
things to rely on; a substance is a fixed 
thing with a certain permanency, 5; 
Mansion and Marlet on the concept 
“substance", 16; Neo-Scholasticism is in¬ 
fluenced by some ideas of Leibniz’ mona- 
dology; it is spiritualistic; irrationalistic; 
conceives of the essence of things as voli¬ 
tional energy, the impulse of action; a 
modern irrationalistic reaction against 
the scientialist view of the world; natu¬ 
ral science is said to be a controlling at¬ 
titude furnishing only external know¬ 
ledge; the “living" attitude penetrates to 
the internal essence which is love and 
a longing for completion, 71; the differ¬ 
ence between nco-Scholasticism and the 
phil. of the Cosmonomic Idea is the lat¬ 
ter’s rejection of any accommodation of 


Greek or Humanistic motives to the Chris¬ 
tian faith, 74. 

Neo-Vitalism, III, of Driesgh, 647. 
NiiunATir, O., II, on unified science, 59. V 

Neurosis, Compulsive, II, Freud “ex¬ 
plains faith" as a universally human com¬ 
pulsive neurosis-originating from the” in¬ 
fantile “Oedipus-complex”. The father, 
admired and feared, is the primitive 
image of every form of deity, 313. 

Neutrality-Postulate, I, in immanence 
philosophy it is often maintained that the 
“objectivity” and “universal validity" of 
philosophy and its scientific character 
will be endangered if philosophy were to 
bind itself to religious or “wcltanschau- 
liche” convictions, 14; this is the so- 
called “neutrality-postulate", defended by 
Rickert, 15; under the influence of the 
personality-ideal the neutrality-postulate 
is a means to avoid self-reflection as to 
the transcendental basic Idea of a philo¬ 
sophic system; it originates from Kant’s 
distinction between theoretical and prac¬ 
tical reason and his attempt to emanci¬ 
pate the free and autonomous personality 
from the tyranny of the science-ideal; 
this postulate is of a religious origin; 
Rickert’s defence of this postulate, 129, 
134. 

—, II, Kant suggests that his critique of 
knowledge has been composed apart from 
any religious attitude and is quite un¬ 
prejudiced as the product of “pure theo¬ 
retical reflection”, 493. 

Neutral State, III, the State is never 
neutral; its modal rcvelational principle 
assumes a political type of individuality; 
outside the Word-Revelation this prin¬ 
ciple turns into a law of sin, 503. 

Newton, I, laid the foundations of mo¬ 
dern mathematical natural science, 193, 
201; his “absolute mathematical time” 
refuted by D. Hume, 286; tempus quod 
aequabiliter fluit, 328; Kant struggled 
with the proud structure of Newton’s 
system of natural science, 330; Kant 
pointed metaphysics to the method of 
mathematical physics formulated by 
Newton, 336; his pronouncement: “hy¬ 
potheses non fingo", 337; Kant defended 
Newton’s and Euler’s doctrine of “abso¬ 
lute pure space” — which was termed 
“sensorium Dei” —, in a writing, of the 
year 1768, 342; Kant accepted Newton’s 
view of corporeal things filling space, 
348; N.’s view of the compatibility of 
mechanism and Divine teleology in na¬ 
ture, 398. 

—, II, movement in space, 95; “absolute” 
space, 95; space is a metaphysical entity: 
sensorium Dei, 96, 97; Newton’s mathe-*- 
matical time is kincinatical, 100; his prin¬ 
ciples of natural science and Voltaire’s 
view of historical development, 268, 269; 
dominated the Enlightenment together 
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with Locke, 350; Newton’s empirical 
method applied to history, 352. 

—, III, tlie constants of modern physics 
have nothing to do with Newton’s rigid 
“material units”, or substances, 23; his 
V concept of force and that of Leibniz’ mo- 
nadology; Stoker’s use of this concept; 
its influence on Schuler, on French 
spiritualistic nco-Scholasticism, 70. 

Niebuhr, Reiniiold, I, 

The Principle of Ethics, 521; 

Nature and Destiny of Man, 521 (note). 

—, III, 

Romische Gcschichtc, 369. 

Nicolaus of Oresme, I, formulated the 
new concept of the law of motion; and 
anticipated Copernicus’ discovery; and 
invented the method of analytical geo¬ 
metry before Descartes, 202. 

Nietsciie, I, 

Gcnealogie dcr Sitten, 125. 

—, I, on life and world views; his philo¬ 
sophy of life sets philosophy the task of 
determining the practical “ordering of 
values according to rank”; philosophers 
are called “commanders and law-givers”; 
philosophy is the “art of living”, 125; his 
gospel of the super-man, 210; first a Ro¬ 
mantic Idealist, later a Darwinian evolu¬ 
tionist; developed the religion of power; 
man an animal not yet fixed, overesti¬ 
mating his own importance; a "phantas- 
lic animal” with ideologies; he killed his 
gods; history a struggle for power; the 
“Will to Power”; super-man; blond beast; 
transvaluation of all values; science has 
only pragmatic value; no faith in scien¬ 
tific truth or in the Idea of humanity, 
211; since a new development of the 
natural-science-ideal under Darwin’s in¬ 
fluence pervaded the “historical mode of 
thought”, the irrationalistic turn in Hu¬ 
manistic freedom-idealism led to a dia¬ 
lectical struggle between the two basic 
factors of the Humanistic transcendental 
basic Idea; Niijtsche’s final phase marks 
the beginning of the religious uprooting 
of modern thought; this was the result of 
the dialectical self-destruction of Hu¬ 
manism in radical Historicisin; Niet- 
sche’s first period was romantic-aesthe¬ 
tic, influenced by Schopenhauer and 
Richard Wagner; his second phase was 
positivistic, 465; the biological ideal gets 
the upperhand; in his last period, that 
of the culture-philosophy of the “Super¬ 
man”, the science-ideal has been entirely 
depreciated; science is a biological means 
in the struggle for life, without any truth- 
value, 466. 

—, II, on good and evil in an ethical 
sense, 148. 

Nizolius, Marius, I, his extreme nominal- 
* istic sensualism conceived the universalia 
as mere collectives comprehending all 
the individual things implied in them; a 
concept is an abbreviated summation of 


many sensorily perceived individuals 
which are signified by a common name; 
this conception does not do justice to the 
Humanistic science ideal with its crea¬ 
tion motive, 244. 

Noaii, III, the Divine covenant with 
Noah, and the State, 423. 

Nodal Points, III, of enkaptic interlace¬ 
ment are the positive forms given to 
these interlacements, 664. 

Noema, II, in Husserl; every noema has a • 
content, viz. its meaning, i.e. the intended 
as such, 28. 

Noematical Contents, II, of the intentio¬ 
nal acts of consciousness in the intuition 
of the essence (Wescnsanschauung), 544. 

Noetic and Noematic, II, in Husserl 
“meaning” becomes identical with the 
“Reine Aktwcscn” both as regards its 
subjective noetic and its objective noc- 
matic aspect, 27. 

Nominalism, I, of Occam, 66; of Thomas 
Hobbes, 150; of the 14th century turned 
against realistic Scholasticism, 183—185; 
was related to Augustinian thought 
through the Franciscans, 186; disrupted 
the Christian and the pagan motives of 
Scholasticism, 187; was secularized in the 
later Middle Ages by John of Jandun and 
Marsilius op Padua, 188; of Descartes, 
222; of Leibniz was moderate; in Locke, 
224, 225; of Hobbes was radical, 225; its 
theory of natural law cannot ascribe on¬ 
tological reality to the State, 311; Occa- 
mist nominalism of Luther, 512. 

—, II, universalia post rem; noumenon 
and phenomenon; concept is symbol of a 
set of individual things, 387; Occam: uni¬ 
versalia are exclusively intentional; they 
are symbolic terms (termini) signifying 
things; an intentional concept is almost 
identical with the actus intelligendi; in 
nominalism and in realism the subject- 
object relation is detached from the 
meaning coherence; as the merely inten¬ 
ded content of thought; Aristotle's 
theory leads to the copy doctrine; both in 
Thomas and Occam; Occam: supponere 
pro; universalia arc no mere fictions, but 
images (imago), symbolical copies of 
things, but no substantial essential forms; 
Scholastic error about the Gegenstand of 
theor. thought, 388; intentional object 
and Gegenstand are identified, 389; the 
nominalistic separation between faith 
and reason, 564; is impossible and rests 
on the liypostalization of synthetical 
thought, 565. 

—, III, in Rieiil, 45; and sociological in¬ 
dividualism, 183; Otiimar Spann’s view 
of universalism and individualism errs 
in two respects; not all nominalism is in¬ 
dividualistic; modern irrationalistic no¬ 
minalism is univcrsalistic in sociology; so 
is the nominalistic Stoa in an under cur- 
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rent; sociology is based on ontology; the 
realistic metaphysical theories of Aris¬ 
totle and Thomas Aquinas are univcr- 
salistic; rationalist individualist nomina¬ 
lism denies the metaphysical foundation 
of social relationships, 222; Plato’s Glau- 
con in his Politeia considered only the 
individual sensory thing is real and en¬ 
closed within itself, the individual person 
precedes every societal relationship; the 
state as an aggregate of individuals; 
Sophists and Cynics denied social life, 
223; nominalistic theories arc function¬ 
alistic; e.g. a community is based on 
psychical interaction between individu¬ 
als; or on a legal contract; Aristotle's 
“social impulse” was transformed into 
naturalistic or idealistic functionalism; 
the Stoic appetilus socialis; Averroist 
nominalism of John of Jandun and 
Marsilius of Padua, 224. 

Nomos, I, only has meaning in correla¬ 
tion with the subject-side of the cosmos, 
96. 

Norms, II, a norm is a rational standard 
founded in the logical manner of distinc¬ 
tion; the central commandment of love 
is not a norm, 156 (note); according to 
Windelband, the logical, aesthetic, and 
ethical norms have an absolute character, 
elevated above time and not subject to 
temporal change, 239; but the truth .is 
that logical, aesthetical and ethical 
norms, etc., are neither absolute, nor in¬ 
variable, 240, 241. 

Nohmological Theory, III, of Kelsen; 
the State as a logical system of legal 
norms, 387; of Jellineic; his view resul¬ 
ted in the theoretical negation of the 
State and of law, 432, 433. 

Nothingness, I, idolatrous absolutization 
is necessarily directed to the speciality 
of meaning, which is thereby dissociated 
from its temporal coherence, and conse¬ 
quently becomes meaningless and void; 
the fall into sin is a privatio, a negation, 
a nothingness, 63. 

Nothingness (das Niciits), II, in Hei¬ 
degger in its awareness of the nothing¬ 
ness of its Being; Dasein turns in upon 
itself and reflects on its freedom in or¬ 
der to project its finite existence, reveal¬ 
ing it in its inner essence in the move¬ 
ment of historical time, 22, 23. 

Noumenon, I, is the transcendent realm 
in which the. ideas of free autonomous 
will and God have “practical reality”, in 
Kant’s thought, 90; in Kant, is a self- 
sufficient metaphysical reality, but it 
avenges itself by logical formalism in 
ethics, 357. 

—, II, in Kant’s dunlistic cosmonomic 
Idea the realm of experience (of nature) 
is separated from that of super-sensory 
freedom; the realm of the understanding 
is restricted to the phenomenon; the 


practical realm of reason hears on the 
super sensory sphere of the absolute 
normative nouinenon, 43; in Kant the 
theoretical Idea refers to the transcen¬ 
dent root of reality in a theoretically 
transcendental sense; this root is the 
Idea of the Homo noumenon, 44; Kant’s 
idea of the homo noumenon is a theore¬ 
tical idea, based on synthetical abstrac¬ 
tion, 187 (note); Plato split up reality 
into an independent noumenon and a 
material phenomenon, 387; Kant sharply 
opposes phenomena to nouinena, showing 
that he holds to the absolute transcen¬ 
dence of the practical Ideas above the 
temporal world, 523. 

Nous, I, the human nous has become the 
carnal mind, through sin, 100; the Divine 
nous is acius purus and pure Form, first 
transcendent cause, unmoved mover and 
final end of the cosmos in Aristotle, 122; 
or the divine mind, in Plato, 248. 

, II, the actual nous, i.e., the actual 
reason, cannot become matter because it 
is the Arche of all delimitation of mean¬ 
ing, in Aristotle, 11. 

Novalis, I, laws are absolutely opposite 
to morality; they are the complement of 
defective natures and entities, (note) 405. 

Nucleus, III, of an atom; determines the 
place of an clement in the periodical 
system, and its physico-chemically qua¬ 
lified geno-type, 699; of a living cell; 
bears the heredity factors, and is the 
vital centre of the cell, 722. 

Numerical Aspect, I, the -f- and — order 
of numbers is a modal aspect of time, and 
in temporal reality it is continually re¬ 
lated to factual duration; the -j- and — 
directions express a numerial order of 
time determining the place and value of 
each of the numbers; Kant made number 
originate from a schematizing of the lo¬ 
gical category of quantity in time; Ha¬ 
milton defined arithmetic as the science 
of pure time or order in progression; 
intuitionalistic mathematics makes num¬ 
bers originate from a synthesis of the 
original intuition of time and the origi¬ 
nal ideas of one and addition, 32 (notes); 
Leibniz held that number as a sum of 
static units is the metaphysical basic Idea 
of the cosmos; later he gave this up and 
held that a discrete element is only a 
function of the mathematical principle of 
progression, and number itself is the 
simplest instance of the general relation 
of thought; his mathematics is logicistfc, 
229; the differential number anticipates 
the modal meaning of phoronomic move¬ 
ment, 236; according to Hume, number is 
a fiction, 287. 

Number, II, rational, irrational, and com- > 
plex numbers pre-suppose the “natural” 
numbers; the nuclear meaning of number 
is discrete quantity disclosed in the se- 
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ries principle of numerical time-order in 
the plus and minus directions, 79; Rus¬ 
sell introduces the class concept to de¬ 
duce number from the extension of the 
concept of class, 83; irrational and dif¬ 
ferential functions of number are not ac¬ 
tual numbers. They are only complicated 
relations between natural integers; ma¬ 
thematics is dependent on the character 
of the natural numbers, 88; Neo-Kantians 
logicize space and number exhaustively, 
91. 

Number, Irrational and Differential 
Functions of, II, anticipate original 
space and movement, 87. 

Numerus formalis, I, in Augustinus; in 
Aldertus Magnus, 26. 


O 

Obedience, II, the legal duty of obedience 
does not function in a juridical subject- 
object-relation in which it is the object 
of a legal duty and of a corresponding 
right. Obedience as such is only subject¬ 
ive behaviour in conformity to legal 
norms, 410. 

Object, I, a bird's nest is a biotic object, 
42; and Gcgenstand confused by Litt, 86. 
—, II, Malan calls numbers “objects of 
the third stage ■whose species are only 
sets of things”, 85; intentional object in 
Scholasticism; object in modern thought 
is that to which our mental activity in 
thought or volition is directed, 367; since 
Kant Object and Gegenstand have been 
identified, 368; cognitive or volitional ob¬ 
ject, 369; object functions implied in a 
spatial picture, 373; object as the inten¬ 
tional contents of a concept and a re¬ 
presentation; universalia post rem are 
the essential forms abstracted by logical 
apliaeresis; they only have esse intentio- 
nale or esse objective in moderate Real¬ 
ism, 387; object is identified with “sub¬ 
stance” in Scholastic realism; withGcgcn- 
stand; the transcendentalia, 388, 389; tem¬ 
poral reality has an object-side; an inten¬ 
tional logical concept is not identical with 
an object; reflexive concepts; object is 
latent until subject opens it, 389; the pre- 
Iogical aspects become logically think¬ 
able objectively only; definition of logi¬ 
cal objectivity; the logical systasis; ob¬ 
jectification is restricted to the logical 
retrocipatory spheres; geisteswissen- 
schaftlichen Mcthodcn, 390; unfree na¬ 
ture is an object in Hegel, 397; the ob¬ 
ject of a right, 408; formal and material 
object, 439; subjective, intentional, and 
material object, Pfander, 440. 

Objectification, II, psychical objectific¬ 
ation is bound to the retrocipatory struc¬ 
ture of the feeling-aspect, 373; that of 
pre-biotic functions, 374; that of post- 


Occam, William of 

psychical object functions in feeling, 376; 
juridical objectification, 406. 

OnJECTiFYiNG Thought, II, according to 
Romanticism and Hegel the socio-cul- 
tural sciences (Geisteswissenschaften) 
are required to detach themselves com¬ 
pletely from the spatial, objectifying way 
of thought customary in the natural 
sciences, 390. 

Objective, I, the laws of the “objective” 
in Immanence philosophy, 110. 

—■, II, the Gegcnstand is identified with 
the universally valid and “objective” of 
experience, in Kant’s theory, 467. 

Objective Mind, II, in Hegel; history is 
the temporal mode of development of spi¬ 
ritual reality, 194; in it the Objective 
Mind immanentiy unfolds its infinite 
wealth of meaning; each individual phe¬ 
nomenon in history is a particular figure 
or shape adopted by that mind in its 
dialectical course through history, 195; 
in Hegel’s dialectical Idea of develop¬ 
ment; the “Volksgeister” as the true sub¬ 
jects of world history have become mani¬ 
festations of the “Objective Mind”, 279. 

Objective Natural Things, III, formed 
or produced by animals, 107. 

Objective Reality, III, in Immanence 
philosophy “objective” means: verifiable 
by natural science, 36; the object func¬ 
tions of a tree, 57, 58. 

Objective Spirit, II, in history, accord¬ 
ing to German historical Idealism; a 
shaper of history is a leader in a historic¬ 
al group-function; he is forced along the 
paths of historical continuity by the po¬ 
wer of tradition (objective spirit), 245. 

Objectum Intentionale, II, the sensory 
function of imagination produces its 
phantasms in merely intentional object¬ 
ivity, entirely apart from the sensory ob¬ 
jectivity of real things, 425. 

—, III, is bound to the plastic horizon, 
116. 

Obrigkeitsstaat, III, Gierke’s discussion, 
435. 

Occam, William of, I, the inner dialectic 
of the motive of nature and grace drove 
•Scholasticism in the 14tli century from 
the Thomistic pseudo synthesis (Natura 
praeambula gratiae) to the Occamist anti¬ 
thesis (no point of contact between na¬ 
ture and grace); Occam was the leader 
of the Nominalistic Scholasticism of the 
14th century, 66; “natural reason” has 
become entirely tarnished; there is no 
place for metaphysics or natural theolo¬ 
gy, although the autonomy of natural 
reason is maintained to the utmost; the 
grace motive retains primacy, but not in 
the Thomistic synthetical hierarchical 
sense, 67; he turned against the Thomistic 
compromise between Christian and pa- 
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gnu thought, 18IJ; his nominalism was 
based on an extremely nominalistic con¬ 
ception of the “poteslas Dei absolnla’' 
and denied that the "universal concepts 
of thought” have a “fuiidamenlum in re”; 
Occam opposed logical thought to reality 
itself and held that the sources of know¬ 
ledge are only found in sensory percept¬ 
ion and logical understanding; univer- 
salia arc taken to he merely “signs” 
standing for a plurality of things but 
having no reality in or before things; 
universalia are conceptus or inteniioncs 
nnimac formed by the understanding; 
they are copies of things and have a me¬ 
rely subjective value; Occam depreciates 
science; faith is hound to the Bible and 
to the Church tradition; the Bible is a 
law hook, 184; he assigned primacy to 
the will, 185; Occam changed the Augus- 
tinian primacy of the will in a radically 
irrationalistic manner; the essence of God 
is pure form; God’s potestas absoluta re¬ 
sembled the unpredictable Greek anang- 
ke; he abstracted God’s Will from the 
Fulness of His holy Being and conceived 
of his Sovereign Power as an orderlcss 
tyranny; thus God’s Will was placed un¬ 
der the lex; with reference to ethical and 
religious laws God’s Power became "ar¬ 
bitrariness”, 187; Leibniz’ contempora¬ 
ries were more radically Nominalistic 
than Occam, 225; Occam had disrupted 
the Christian faith from Aristotelian 
metaphysics, 2G0 (note). 

II, 

Smnma totius logicae ad Adamum, 388. 

—, II, economy of thought, 123; univer¬ 
salia have an intentional existence, are 
symbols; concept and actus intelligcndi; 
his copy theory; supponcre pro; tennin- 
ism; Gegenstand, 388. 

—> III, distinguishes arbitrary from na¬ 
tural signs; misinterprets the objective 
logical aspect of a thing, 45. 

Occasionalists, I, attempted a synthesis 
between Cartesianism and other systems 
of thought, 223. 

Occupational Organizations, III, are 
very important; they show a spirit of 
community and solidarity, 603. 

Oedipus Complex, II, and religion in 
FnEUD, 312, 313. 

Ogburn, W.F. and Meyer F.Mimkopp, III, 
A Handbook of Sociology, 305. 

Ogden, C. K. and I. A. Richards, II, 

The Meaning of Meaning, 227. 

Olympian Gods, I, were personified cul¬ 
tural powers, G2. 

Olympians, II, are the personal gods of 
Homer; the first national gods of the 
Greeks; they are the universal, celestial 
gods, hound neither to a specific logality, 
nor to a particular place of worship, 321. 


Opening-Process, I, discloses the tempo¬ 
ral character of the cosmic order; antici¬ 
patory moments are developed cohering 
with later aspects; the opening-process 
has temporal duration, 29, 30. 

—,11, other names; closed structures; 
juridical, 181; primitive legal sphere is 
closed, 182; its relroeipations in the clo¬ 
sed state; feeling as a closed aspect, 183; 
closed physical aspect; and juridical as¬ 
pect; how opened, 184; limiting func¬ 
tions of number, of logical feeling; of 
juridical guilt, etc.; unlawfulness, jurid. 
causality and imputation, 185; “higher 
feelings” deepen the retrocipations in 
feeling; sensory perception refined to 
human sensibility, 186; in the Idea phil. 
thought is directed to the root and to the 
origin of all meaning, 188; anticipatory 
spheres can open only after retrocipatory 
spheres have been disclosed, 188; pre- 
logical spheres and normative anticipa¬ 
tions; a guiding function must first open 
its own anticip. spheres; opening-process 
starts in the cultural sphere, but is gui¬ 
ded by faith; but faith has no anticipa-. 
tions, 189; a provisional resting point in 
history, 190; historical sphere is nodal 
point in opening-process in the transcen¬ 
dental direction, 191; in the historical as¬ 
pect and its superstrata the opening-pro¬ 
cess may have started whereas logical 
thought is stilt unopened; Carolingian 
Renaissance; a real state requires an ope¬ 
ned cultural function; science starts after 
the opening of culture; why the historical 
aspect is the nodal point of meaning dis¬ 
closure, 191; the expression of the foun¬ 
dational direction of time in the transcen¬ 
dental direction, 192; opening-process 
and sphere universality, 335; sin and the 
opening-process; positivization of struc¬ 
tural principles, 335; sin affects the law- 
side of the opening-process; paper de¬ 
crees in the French Revolution, 336; 
logic of facts; the eschatological perspec¬ 
tive in the Christian Idea of cultural de¬ 
velopment, 337; the guidance of faith in 
the opening-process of mathematics; ma- 
tliesis universalis; Descartes, 337; Leib¬ 
niz; physics; the deepening of mathema¬ 
tical thought; in how far the idea of 
matliesis universalis was useful; absoluti- 
zalion of mathematics by Leidniz; lex 
continui, 338; rigidity of mathem. Idea 
expressed by Diderot; pure mathematics, 
339; various attempts to matlicmaticize 
other sciences: biology, physics, 341; so¬ 
ciology, juridical theory; Husserl; 
Sciireier, 342; the so-called socio-cultu- 
ral sciences, 343; biology and society, 
344; when can the opening-process start; 
the contribution of the Enlightenment to 
the disclosure of Western civilization, 
356; positivization of individualizing 
norm in the Enlightenment; normative 
principles of sociality, economy, justice, 
mowils and faith in an anticipatory in¬ 
dividualistic way; Locke’s theory of in- 
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nalc human rights, 357; the Enlighten¬ 
ment had to create new forms of culture; 
its natural law view; rights of man; 
world-citizenship borrowed from the 
Stoa; a world organization of the church 
rejected for a humanistic humanity; use 
of Reformation ideas; process of disclo¬ 
sure becomes secular in direction; ratio¬ 
nalistic-in dividualislic-utilitarian codifi¬ 
cations; Cun. Wolff and John Locke, 
358; juridical principles positivized in 
the Humanistic rationalistic sense, free¬ 
dom of contract principle positivized at 
an early period, the doctrine of jusla 
causa in Canon Law; Hugo ok Giioot: 
pacta sunt servanda; Honni?s’ theory of 
natural law; rejects Thomistic justum 
pretiuin; juslitia commutaliva et distribu- 
tiva, laughed to scorn; constitutional and 
civil law reduced to a formalistic con¬ 
tractual principle; private law loo, 350; 
opening of economic relations; Law-State 
inLocKE; liberalism; classical economics; 
guilds abolished, 300; one-sided opening 
of economic relations; atropy of com¬ 
munal relations, 3G1; homo cconomicus; 
bourgeons “Christian” callousnous; exces¬ 
sive power of science and technique; no 
cultural economy; revolution, 302; reac¬ 
tion Romanticism; Restoration; Socialism; 
Communism; disharmony in opening- 
process becomes antinomy in Humanistic 
thought; science and personality; hut such 
disharmony is a defect in the process of 
disclosure through sin,3G2; processor dis¬ 
closure is bound to history and guided by 
faith; the Christian idea of historical de¬ 
velopment is not guided by the optimistic 
faith in progress — nor by the pessimism 
of Historism, but by the struggle between 
the civitas Dei and the civitas terrena, 
3G3; our univocal criterion to distinguish 
between primitive and disclosed cultural 
spheres; apostate guidance by apostate 
faith leads to disharmony on the law-side 
side and misery on the subject-side; apo- 
static movements have an historical task; 
Historism rejected; philosophical or 
theological speculations rejected in the 
periodizing of history, 364; Christians 
have to struggle for the power of cultural 
formation, 3G4; the struggle is not 
against our fcllowmen but, against the 
spirit of darkness, 365. 

—, III, the possibility of the internal 
opening-process in a tree is an insoluble 
problem, 66; disharmonious opening, 
142; this process does not abolish the 
original foundation of the State, 410; the 
opening and individualizing process is a 
rationalizing progress, 594. 

Opening-relation, III, in the individual¬ 
ity structure of a linden-tree, 58; the role 
of the qualifying function in this pro¬ 
cess; internal and external structural co¬ 
herence of modal functions, 59, 60; ex¬ 
ternal teleology and internal destination; 
entclechy in Aristotle, 60; opening pro¬ 


cess and sphere-sovereignty, 01, 62; the 
genetic process of human life and the 
opening-relation, 78; the opening of the 
lingual function of a book by any reader 
who can understand it; this opening is 
preceded by the actualization when we 
pick it up, turn the pages, and read, 152. 
Oppeniieimeu, Fr., Ill, 

System der Soziologic, 159, 166. 

—, III, society; life, 106; a secondary im¬ 
mortal substance, 167. 

Oppkniieim, P. (and Carl G. IIijmpel), 

m, 

Der Typusbcgriff im Lichtc der ncuen 
Logik, 81. 

Optimism, I, of the Enlightenment; in 
Leibniz, 253. 

—> II, cultural optimism is unacceptable, 
262; Rousseau’s later optimism, 270. 

Order of Succession of the Aspects, II, 
is not recognized in Humanistic philoso¬ 
phy, 49; architectonic differentiation, 
75 ff. 

Ordered Piiysico-Spatial Figure, III, 
Woi.tereck’s concept, 701, 702. 

Ordnung, III, an undefined concept in 
Emil Brunner, 538, 540. 

Ordnungsleiihe, III, Driesch’s "Ord- 
nungslchrc” is influenced by Kant’s 
epistemology, 737. 

Organism, I, a natural organism must be 
related to itself as cause and effect, in 
Kant's view, 394. 

Organization, III, renders a community 
independent of the lease of life of its 
members, 180; of an economic business 
and of the Stale, in Kei.sen, 386; in Hel¬ 
ler, 407; organization versus organism; 
Schilling; Fichte; Marx; Gierke; Posi¬ 
tivism, 406, 407; Tonnies; Marck; Darm- 
staedter, 408; the lawslate is then an or¬ 
ganism, the power Stale is an organiza¬ 
tion, 409; Marx mechanized the idea of 
organization, 455, 450; the organization of 
voluntary associations to counteract 19th 
century destructive individualism, 596. 

Organized Communities, III, industrial 
authoritarian organization; associatory 
and authoritarian organizations; their cn- 
kapsis; an industrial organized community 
is most often authoritarian and indirectly 
compulsory, 191, 192; the canonist con¬ 
ception of organized cominunties as per¬ 
sonae fictae; Roman jurists considered 
collectivities of persons or of things as 
universitas; person to them was the in¬ 
dividual subject of private law; the “uni¬ 
versitas” is merely a juridical construc¬ 
tion according to Innocentius IV; Pe- 
truccius Senensius, Johannes Andreae, 
on the universitas as not real; this is not 
yet nominalism,233; the unity of the hier¬ 
archical Roman Church in the view of the 
Canonists, s.v.; the fiction theory, s.v., 
234, 235; natural law and state absolu- 
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tism; IIomiHS, Rousseau, 236; the con¬ 
tract was considered as the only found¬ 
ation of the internal authoritative struc¬ 
ture of every organized community; ex¬ 
ternal division of communities according 
to their various goals; the state is n so- 
cietas inacqualis; non-political organi¬ 
zations are societates aequalcs; the libc- 
ralist view; Locke; Ciih. Wolff, 237; 
questions raised by considering the unity 
of an organized community; universalism 
contra individualism, 238; Otiimar 
Spann’s misconceptions; modern indivi¬ 
dualistic trends do not construe organ¬ 
ized communities out of autarchical in¬ 
dividuals; they recognize social interac¬ 
tions as constituents of individual life; 
this is functionalistic individualism; the 
formal school of sociology; Simmel, v. 
Wiese; Georg Jellineic; Julius Binder; 
Aristotle viewed individual man as a 
metaphysical substance but his sociology 
is universaiistic, 239; in a general sense 
individualism construes organized com¬ 
munities out of its "elementary consti¬ 
tuents”; universalism tries to derive the 
"parts” from the coherence of the whole, 
240; docs a communal whole as such 
have its own life of feeling and thought, 
distinct from that of its members? the 
"popular mind”, “the communal soul”, 
"collective conscience”; are they the re¬ 
sult of the social interactions between in¬ 
dividuals?, 295; a community has a sub¬ 
jective continuity and identity regulated 
by its structural principle; it is a typical 
structure of man’s own temporal social 
existence; its continuity can only be rea¬ 
lized in the communal structure of the 
relevant functions of its members; the 
internal structure of the whole continues 
to actualize itself in the feelings and 
thoughts of the existing members in an 
individual way; in an organized com¬ 
munity this continuous identity extends 
beyond the individual temporal existen¬ 
ces of the members; and depends on their 
inner act-life; a community in time has 
no I-ness; comparison with the life of a 
plant, 296; the tertium comparationis 
was the starting point for the organolo- 
gical theories of human communities; 
Litt’s argument against it is not quite 
adequate; a temporal human community 
is not an organic natural being, nor an 
organically articulated super-person; it 
does not interweave the central I-ncsses 
of its members, for each of them trans¬ 
cends all temporal relationships, 297; 
communal structures arc secondary and 
temporal; depending on human actuali¬ 
zation; in a temporal community the I- 
ness expresses itself in its supra tempo¬ 
ral religious communion with other egos; 
community feeling, thought, etc. is feel¬ 
ing, etc., of humans in the unity of so¬ 
cietal relationships; this unity is guaran¬ 
teed by the internal structural principle, 
i.e. a law, 298; temporal communities 


have no "substance” and no I-ness; but in 
comparison with one another they have 
an inner subjective unity, 299; a commu¬ 
nity is said to rank higher in proportion 
to the good determining its scope and to 
the depth of its point of union in human 
personality, according to D. von Hilde- 
miAND, 320, 

Organizers, III, are inductive, non-living 
material components influencing living 
cells, 723, 

Organological Theory, III, of commun¬ 
ities; tlieir starting point; Th. Litt’s 
reasoning against them is not quite ade¬ 
quate, 297; in Hegel, 433, 

Organological View, II, of history under 
the influence of Schelling and the His¬ 
torical School, led to quietism — intensi¬ 
fied by the Lutheran view of the Law — 
the organol. view of history penetrated 
to the conception of history propounded 
Fn. Julius Staiil, 249—250. 

Origin, I, neither the historian, nor the 
philosopher can say anything about the 
origin of the world, for there is no ori¬ 
gin, Fichte, 483. 

Orpihsm, I, and religious revivals, 67. 

—, II, in Greek philosophy which conti¬ 
nued to be in contact with mythology, 
321. 

Osiris, II, was the god of the dead and 
became the judge of good and evil, 324. 

Ostrogorski, M., Ill, 

La democratic et l’organisation des par¬ 
ties politiques, 605, 606. 

Ostwald, III, compares ordinary cata¬ 
lysts with a mechanical lubricant, 731. 

Otto, Rudolph, I, characterizes religion 
as experience of the "tremendum”, 58, 

—, II, his modern irrationalistic-idealis- 
tie and transeendental-psychologistic 
view of faith as a religious a priori, 300. 

Ouranic Elements, II, in Parmenides, 56. 

Ouranig Thought, I, of the ouranic reli¬ 
gion of nature, 533, 

Ousia, I, or substance, is the hypostatized 
theoretical activity of thought in its lo¬ 
gical aspect, 44. 

—, II, ousia and liyle in Aristotle, 9. 

—•, III, the metaphysical supra temporal 
ousia or substance in Aristotle, 4, 8, 9; 
its accidents; a noumenon, 10; an anti¬ 
nomic concept; the whole and its parts, 
12; this concept is Scholastic, 65, 67; the 
immortal spiritual substance, 89; the phy- 
sicabconcept substance in Kant, 100; ar¬ 
tefacts are not substances in Aristotle, 
126, 127; life as an immortal substance, 
167. 

Other-Worldliness, I, rejected in the 
Renaissance, 199, 
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Outer and Inner Experience, I, distin¬ 
guished by Locke, 2G3, 

Overvoorde, J. C. and J. G. Gir. Joostino, 
III, 

De Gildcn van Utrecht tot 1528, 478, 479. 
—, III, on the sources of law relating to 
the Utrecht guilds up to 1528, 675. 


P 

Pantheism, I, in Bruno, 199. 

Panunzio, S., Ill, 

Allgemeine Thcoric des fascislischcn 
Staates, 431. 

Pappenheim, Von, III, 

Do alt-danischen Schutzgilden, 673. 

—, III, attacked Wilda’s thesis on the 
craft guilds, 673. 

Paraplasmatic Material Particles, III, 
Woltereck’s view, 724. 

Parental Authority, III, in civil law, 
281. 

Parmenides, I, his logicism refuted by 
the Sophists, 19; the eternal divine form 
of being has no coming into being nor 
passing away and is enclosed in the ideal 
static form of a spatial sphere; this view 
is antinomous, 31; Parmenides’ didactic 
poem sharply opposes theoria and pistis, 
knowledge to doxa (uncertain opinion), 
35; he thought he could base an entire 
metaphysical doctrine of being on the 
logical or analytical unity-and-idcntity, 
79. 

—, II, hypostatizes the analytical relation 
of identity expressed in the copula “to 
be”; the “eternal Being” is spherical and 
held together by Anangke (fate) and Dike 
(justice, or order); Ouranic and Olymp¬ 
ian thoughts, 56; Dike and world order, 
and being, 132; Dike reacts against every 
ultra vires, 134. 

—, III, on becoming and change; identi¬ 
fies thinking and being, 5; being has a 
spherical form, 7. 

Party Discipline, III, should not be over¬ 
strained, 616. 

Party and State, III, there is an enkapsis 
of party and State, especially at elections 
and in the formation of a cabinet, 619. 

Party System, The U.S.A., III, has con¬ 
tributed to the unification and the homo¬ 
geneity of the population, 623. 

Parva Glandula, I, in Descartes, 219. 

Pasch, II, on the convergent infinite se¬ 
ries; Zahlstrccke; number is continuous, 
91. 

Pasjoekanis, III, civil and penal law are 
hound to commodity exchange and the 


principle of equivalency; the communist 
distribution according to needs; the State 
has to protect the exchange relations; 
State and law are forms of “civil socie¬ 
ty”; they should be transformed into so¬ 
cialist law; “economical law”, 459. 

Passions, II, emotions should not be 
identified with “affects”, nor with “pas¬ 
sions”; affects are psychic types of mo¬ 
vement, 116, 117; the control of our sen¬ 
sory passions and affects is a cultural, 
not an ethical function of the will, 145. 

Patria Potestas, II, in ancient Rome; in 
a domestic undifferentiated community; 
this power was at the same time an of¬ 
fice, and a subjective right of property 
implying the legal faculty to sell the 
children under it, 411. 

Patriarchy, III, was later than matriar¬ 
chy, 331. 

Patrimonial Theory of the State, III, 
of v. Haller, 477; Groen’s view, 478. 

Patristic Thought, I, its various moti¬ 
ves, 173. 

Paul, St., I, without the law there is no 
sin; and there is a law of sin, 63; human 
thought (nous) has become the “carnal 
mind” (nous tes sarkos), 100. 

Paul, II., II, 

Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichtc, 222. 

Pavlov, II, his experiments with animals, 
viz. with dogs, concerning the secretion 
of spittle under the direction of psychic¬ 
al associations, 184. 

Pearson, Karl, III, defended the right of 
the “Aryan race” to expel the “inferior 
races”, 496. 

Peasant Revolt, III, in Germany, in¬ 
duced Luther to appeal to the secular 
Government in matters of ecclesiastical 
organization, 514. 

Peras, I, in Plato, is the natural law set¬ 
ting a limit to the apeiron, and the form¬ 
less stream of becoming receives the 
character of a becoming to being, 113. 

—, III, and the material world, in Plato, 

11 . 

Peras and Apeiron, II, Plato’s idea of 
Being synthesized positive and negative 
Being, the on and the me on, and the 
principles of form and matter; all genesis 
is a becoming to a form of being expres¬ 
sing the Divine Idea of the good and the 
beautiful (Kalokagathon) ; the Eleatic 
determinations of Being by unity and 
verity were completed by those of beauty 
and goodness, and the dialectical Idea of 
Being embraced peras and apeiron, the 
distinction of form and matter, 57; the 
Pythagorean idea of peras limiting the 
apeiron supplies the rational measure of 
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the due mean between two bad extremes nature. His sense of being a personality 


in the subjective ethos, 14G. 

Perception I, is wholly passive in Kant, 
90; material unconscious perceptions 
pass into consciousness, but confused re¬ 
presentations pass to the distinct and 
clear apperceptions of the limited spiri¬ 
tual monads, in Leibniz, 234. 

—, II, perception, representation, remem¬ 
brance, volition, etc., arc concrete human 
acts which cannot be enclosed in a mo¬ 
dal aspect of reality but have only a 
modal function in the psychical law 
sphere, 372, 

—, III, its anticipations, 38; the neces¬ 
sary relation between stimulus and sen¬ 
sation, 44; in empiricist psychology, 104, 
105. 

Perception of Space, II, the objective 
sensory space of perception functions in 
the modus of emotional sensibility, 372; 
but for our subjective feeling of extension 
we could not perceive any objective sen¬ 
sory image of space; the space of sight, 
of touch, of hearing have different struc¬ 
tures; they function in structural cohe¬ 
rence with each other; and arc organ¬ 
ically connected; the projective optic 
space and the tactile image, 373. 

Perfectibility, II, the perfectibility of 
man was an article of faith of the En¬ 
lightenment, and also of .1. F. Herder’s 
Idcen zur Philosophic der Gescliichte, 
272. 

Perfect Society, The, III, in the sphere 
of grace it is the Church; in that of na¬ 
ture it is the Slate, according to Thomas 
Aquinas, 220. 

Peridinidiae, III, 772. 

Periods in History, II, the temporal 
course of history expresses the struggle 
between the Civitas Dei and the civitas 
terrena; any division of history into pe¬ 
riods should depend on the actual course 
of historical development, and is bound 
to the provisional phase of history in 
which the historian himself lives, 295, 

PEnnAULT, Claude, III, his colonnade at 
the Louvre; disregard of the bound cha¬ 
racter of architectural style for the sake 
of monumcntality, 142. 

Persian Wars, III, of Athens, 210. 

Personal God, I, in Descartes, Rousseau 
and Kant, 191. 

Persona Ficta, III, the Canonists con¬ 
ceive of organized communities as ficti¬ 
tious persons, 233; in the Humanistic 
theory of natural law; IIoiibes, 235. 

Personality, I, its freedom is guaranteed 
by tbe domination of mathematical 
thought in Locke, 318. 

—, II, in primitive culture man docs not 
realize that he transcends tbe things of 


is diffuse, dispersed; he even incorpora¬ 
tes personality in animals, plants or life¬ 
less objects, 296; becomes diffuse in res¬ 
trictive apostalic faith, 316. 

—, III, Boethius’ definition adopted by 
Thomas Aquinas; tbe substance concept, 
6; its typology in psychology; W. Stern; 
IIempel and Oppeniieim, 81. 

Personality-Ideal, I, in the Humanistic 
transcendental Idea, 198, 294—296, 302, 
313; in Kant, is a function of feeling, 334, 
341, 351, 384, 463; cf.s.v. Ficiite, Mai non, 
Irrationalism. 

Perspective of Experience, Subjective, 
II, is restored to us in the faithful accept¬ 
ance of Divine Revelation with all our 
heart; it enables us to grasp reality again 
pcrspectively in the light of Truth, 563. 

Perspective of Truth, II, the a priori 
structure of truth bears on the horizon 
of human experience; its full richness 
is only conceivable theoretically in the 
Christian Idea of Verily; this Idea is di¬ 
rected to the fulness of meaning of Truth 
and has the same perspective character 
as the experiential horizon, 571. 

Pessimism, I, in Macchiavelli, 217; in 
Hobbes, 253. 

—, II, 262; Rousseau, 271. 

Pessimism, Marxian, III, in F. Tunnies, 
186. 

Petites Perceptions, I, in Leibniz, 251; 
this Leibnizian doctrine was introduced 
into Kantian epistemology by Maimon, 
404. 

Pktraczicky, II, the attributive-impera¬ 
tive function of law, 134. 

Pfaff, Christoph Mattiiaeus, III, 
founded tbe theory of the collegial system 
of Church government, 517. 

Pfander, Alexander, II, 

Der philosophischc Kritizismus, 439; 
Logik, 438, 439, 440, 441, 442, 443, 448, 
488. 

—, II, he objected to Kant’s distinction 
between analytical and synthetical judg¬ 
ments, 438; analytical judgments concern 
the subject, synthetical judgments con¬ 
cern the object of a concept; Pfander 
distinguishes between subjective, inten¬ 
tional (or formal) Object and the “Ge- 
genstand an sich” (material object); At- 
tributionsurtcil, 440. 

Phantasm, II, a phantasm is an original 
type of individuality in sensory phantasy 
in its restrictive function, and also in 
animal psychical life; it is not typically 
founded in the biotic function, for the 
sensory imagination produces a phantasm 
in merely intentional objectivity, '425. 

Phantasy, III, the productive phantasy 
of an artist is founded in the sensory 
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function of the imagination; the act-struc¬ 
ture; a phantasy object has an intentional 
character; a phantasm is the product of 
our imagination; aesthetic phantasms arc 
intentional visionary objects, 115. 

Phenomenological Attitude, I, the ab¬ 
solute “ego” is opposed to the 'world, 52. 
—, II, is absolutized by Husserl, and is 
internally antinomous, <189. 

Phenomenological Intuition, II, of the 
essence; if theoretical insight could fully 
realize the ciclos of a modal aspect, as the 
result of an adequate intuition of its 
essence, it should grasp the fulness and 
the totality of its meaning adequately; it 
should not merely refer to this meaning 
intentionally, but possess the latter as an 
immanent datum of the phenomenologi¬ 
cal consciousness. But then the modal 
meaning^ as such would have been can¬ 
celled. For such a condition can only be 
realized in the transcendent identity of 
all temporal modal meaning, 486; the 
phenomenological “identity”, however, 
remains enclosed in the horizon of a par¬ 
ticular aspect; it is philosophical, theo¬ 
retical, and requires the analytical 
epoclie, 487. 

Phenomenological Ontology, I, of Nico¬ 
lai Hartmann, 35, 

Phenomenological Schools, II, Husserl, 
PfXnder, Scheler, N. Hartmann, Hei¬ 
degger, Hoffmann, each starts from a 
different cosmological Idea, 488. 

Phenomenological Subject, II, in Hus¬ 
serl, is the phenomenological ego, in 
which the “universal Logos of all think¬ 
able being” is found immanent in the 
constitutive possibilities of the pheno¬ 
menological subject or ego and the trans¬ 
cendental inter-subjectivity of the egos, 
543. 

Phenomenology, I, with Franz Brentano 
phenomenology posited the intentional 
rclatcdness of every act of consciousness 
to a “Gcgenstand”; it could not dissociate 
its theoretical attitude from the Gegen- 
stand relation; Brentano and Husserl 
ascribe to feeling an intentional relation 
to a “Gcgenstand”; (e.g. a'melody); the 
absolute “cogito” (i.c, the absolute trans¬ 
cendental consciousness) is opposed to 
the “world” as its intentional “Gcgen¬ 
stand”; the intentional anti-tlictical atti¬ 
tude of theoretical thought is present in 
the phenomenological attitude itself; 
Scheler considers the Gcgenstand rela¬ 
tion as the most formal category of the 
logical aspect of mind (Geist), 52. 

—, II, Edmund Husserl; his “regions” 
defined; and Kant’s categories, 17; on 
Sinn und Bedcutung in Husserl, 27; the 
phenomcnologist’s intuitive gaze is di¬ 
rected to the intentional acts of his con¬ 
sciousness; then meaning is identical 


with the relation of the ego to the Gcgen¬ 
stand, 27; absolute consciousness; 
epoclie; destruction of the world; noema, 
Gcgenstand, meaning,28; Husserl’s objec¬ 
tive “meaning”, Paul Hoffmann’s subjec¬ 
tive “meaning”; meaning is the opposite 
of “thing”; the pure I; Erlcben, 29; Hoff¬ 
man’s Logology, 30; unprejudiced analy¬ 
ses of the states of affairs in a religious 
sense is impossible; two conceptions of 
the theoretical epoclie; phenomenological 
cpochc, 73; reduction and Wesensschau, 
48G—488; the phenomenological attitude, 
486, is that of P. Hoffmann, 488; rooted 
in a deeper level of the a priori than the 
merely immanent transcendental horizon 
of human consciousness, 489; this atti¬ 
tude is contrary to the truth; Husserl; 
fundamental thesis: the transcendental 
ego is absolute, a super-human being, the 
ultimate origin of all meaning; the ade¬ 
quate intuition of essence; this attitude 
lacks critical self-reflection; the attempt 
to investigate human selfhood theoretic¬ 
ally; phenomenological reduction, 489; 
phenomenology has to construe the 
forms of all thinkable worlds in the cadre 
of all thinkable forms of being (543) in 
correlation with the constitutive a priori 
of the intentional acts creating this world 
as the Gcgenstand; its knowledge is 
founded in a radical and universal self- 
reflection of the ego on its acts and their 
possibilities; this a priori is rational; the 
Wcscnsanschauung is an intuition of the 
logical cidos; the nodical and nocmalicnl 
contents of the intentional acts; its uni¬ 
versal concrete ontology or concrete Lo¬ 
gic of being, 544; it ascribes infallibility 
to the intuition of the essence, 597. 

—, III, Sciieler’s phenomenology fails to 
give an insight into the plastic horizon 
of naive experience, 53, 70; modern phe¬ 
nomenology demands more than an im¬ 
personal merely symbolical knowledge of 
things, 145; Litt’s phenomenological 
analysis of essences, 251; of social com¬ 
munities, 254, 255, 256, 259, 261. 

Phenomenon and Noumenon, II, in Im¬ 
manence philosophy, 50; phenomena are 
related to the sensory perceptive func¬ 
tion; noumcna are accessible only to 
theoretical thought; Kant’s view of nou¬ 
menon and phenomenon, 430. 

Piiilo, II, the contrast between a micro¬ 
cosm and a macrocosm, handled by 
Scheler, originated in the pre-Socratic 
philosophy of nature; Plato, the Stoa, 
Philo, and Neo-Platonism handed it 
down to medieval Scholasticism, 592. 

Philosophers, I, approach the gods, 35; 
are commanders and law-givers in 
Nietsciie, 125; in Plato, III, 168. 

Philosophia Perennis, I, its definition, 
117; is an idea that is required by the re¬ 
ligious transcendental basic Idea of phi¬ 
losophy, 118; in Leibniz, 224. 
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Philosophic Piuma, II, in realistic Scho¬ 
lasticism the transcendental concepts of 
the “pliilosophia priina” become objects 
of the actus intclligeiuli, 380. 

Philosophical judomknts, I, arc not to 
be identified with subjective supra-thco- 
rctical prejudices, 115. 

Philosophy, I, Philosophy is theoretical 
thought directed to the totality of mean- 
ing, 4; philosophical thinking is an ac¬ 
tual activity and only at the expense of 
tills actuality can it be abstracted from 
the thinking self; this abstraction is ne¬ 
cessary for formulating the concept of 
philosophical thought, but even in this 
act of conceptual determination it is the 
self that is actually doing the work, 5; 
the supposed reduction of the selfhood 
(in philosophy) to an immanent, sub¬ 
jective pole of thought, G; philosophical 
thought has no selfhood as mere thought, 
i.e., “rcines Dcnkcn”, 7; its genetic ten¬ 
dency towards the Arche, 9; so-called 
“critical" philosophy regards one or 
more of our cognitive functions as in¬ 
dependent, i.e., apart from all further 
possible determinedness and elevates 
these functions to the a-priori Origin of 
out* knowable cosmos, 10; phil. thought 
cannot withdraw itself from its tendency 
toward the origin; philosophic thought 
is restless; because our ego is restless; 
the unrest is transmitted from the self¬ 
hood to all temporal functions in which 
the ego is actually operative; the two¬ 
fold pre-supposition of philosophic 
thought: an Archimedean point, and a 
choice of position in the face of the 
Arche, 11; philosophy intends to give us 
a theoretical insight into the coherence 
of our temporal world as an intermodal 
coherence of meaning. Philosophic 
thought is bound to this coherence, 24; 
the theoretical attitude of thought arises 
only in a theoretical abstraction, so that 
theoretical reason cannot be considered 
as an uproblcinatic datum, 40; dogmatic 
theory of knowledge identified the sub¬ 
ject-object relation with the antithetic 
Gcgenstand relation and misinterpreted 
naive experience as a “copy theory" 
which had to be refuted, 43; the various 
“-isms” in the theoretical vision of reali¬ 
ty are due to absolutizations, 46; the 
problem of the basic denominator for the 
theoretical comparison and distinction of 
the modal aspects, 47; starting-point of 
theoretical synthesis in the Kantian Cri¬ 
tique of knowledge, 49; and critical self- 
reflection, 51; religion cannot be a theo¬ 
retical “Gcgenstand”, 58; the transcen¬ 
dental basic Idea of philosophy, cf. sub- 
voce, 68—70; theoretical and supra- theo¬ 
retical judgments, 70; analogic entis, cf. 
sub-voce, 71; the philosophical Idea of 
totality, 73; the Origin and the continuity 
principle in Cohen’s philosophy, 74, 75; 
the masking of the transcendental basic 


Idea in Thnonon Litt, 77, 78, 79; Litt’s 
dialectical Idea of unity and identity, 80, 
81; the theoretical character of the trans¬ 
cendental basic Idea and its relation to 
naive experience, 82; philosophy, special 
science, and naive experience, 83, 84; 
philosophy has to grasp in the view of 
totality the different modal aspects set 
asunder by theoretic thought and thus to 
account for both naive experience and 
special science; the analysis of the modal 
aspects must precede that of the typical 
structures of individual totality; special 
science can neither have an autonomous 
conception of the modal structures of the 
different aspects, nor of the typical 
structures of individual totality; with the 
structure of a special aspect there is ex¬ 
pressed the inter-modal coherence of 
cosmic time order; the aspect requires a 
transcendental idea of its coherence with 
other aspects and of the radical unity of 
all aspects; special sciences are pointed 
to the examination of the functional co¬ 
herence and typical character of transi¬ 
tory phenomena within a special as¬ 
pect; special scientific concepts must be 
made a philosophic problem; Einstein’s 
concepts of time and space; in them 
their special synthetic meanings in con¬ 
nection with other sciences remain hid¬ 
den; philosophy can elucidate them, 85; 
“reflexive” versus “objective” thought in 
recent philosophy; reflexive thought is 
introverted to the transcendental logical 
subject of pure thinking”, it is opposed 
to “objective” thought, (“gegenstand- 
lichcs Denkcn”), in modern Immanence 
philosophy; “objective thought” is that 
of special science, it is “naive”, lost in 
its “objets”; the ego of “reflexive thought” 
can never be a “Gcgenstand”; cf.s.v. Theo¬ 
dor Litt; object and Gcgenstand are con¬ 
fused in these statements; in philosophy, 
however, we assume the antithetic atti¬ 
tude as well as in science, but we focus 
phil. towards the totality and unity in 
the root of temporal meaning; the trans¬ 
cendental basic Idea is the hypothesis of 
philosophic thought, 86; the problem of 
the possibility of inter-modal synthesis 
occurs in phil, as well as in science; phil. 
is confronted with the fundamental prob¬ 
lems concerning the relation of origin, 
totality, modal diversity and inter-modal 
coherence; it encounters its own limits 
within cosmic time; these limits can only 
be accounted for in the concentric direc¬ 
tion of theoretic thought to its supra- 
theoretic pre-suppositions; truly reflex¬ 
ive thought is characterized by critical 
selfreflection as to the transcendental 
basic Idea of philosophy in which it 
points beyond and above itself to its own 
a priori conditions; reflexive thought 
docs not transcend all structural limits 
because of their belonging to the “gegen- 
standliclie” world; this notion leads to 
the illusory sovereignty and autonomy of 
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philos. reflection; it is based on the iden¬ 
tification of “Gegenstand” and “temporal 
reality”; the limits of pliil. thought trans¬ 
cend the Gcgenstand relation; phil. 
thought is determined and limited by its 
being bound to its intentional and to its 
ontical structure in cosmic lime, 87; wc 
can reflect critically on the limits of phil. 
thought only because in our selfhood wc 
transcend them; the pre-supposita of 
philosophy are infinitely more than Idea; 
the religious pre-supposition of philoso¬ 
phy is of a transcendent nature; the 
choice of the Archimedean point crosses 
the boundary line of the temporal cohe¬ 
rence of our world; but philosophy itself 
remains within this boundary line be¬ 
cause it is possible only by virtue of the 
temporal order; transcendent and trans¬ 
cendental arc no alternatives, but the 
latter pre-supposes the former; this is the 
original critical meaning of transcenden¬ 
tal thought, 88; Kant’s opinion concern¬ 
ing the transcendental Ideas; he does not 
accept them in their tri-unity as the real 
hypothesis^ of his “critical” philosophy; 
and restricts their significance to a pu¬ 
rely formal one: they have a mere regul¬ 
ative systematic function; here he has 
become aware of the unbridgeable anti¬ 
thesis in the basic motive of nature and 
freedom, 89; he accepted the synthesis 
between natural necessity and freedom 
in his epistemology, but rejected it in his 
ethics; he could not account for the pos¬ 
sibility of the synthesis between the logi¬ 
cal and the sensory function of con¬ 
sciousness; this was due to his funda¬ 
mental dualism in his religious basic 
motive; Fichte’s first edition of the 
“Wisscnschaftslchrc” made “practical 
freedom” the hypothesis of his theoretic¬ 
al epistemology and introduced a dialect¬ 
ical logic to bridge the Kantian gulf 
between epistemology and ethics; in 
Fichte’s conception of the basic Idea of 
Humanism the postulate of continuity 
broke through the Kantian boundaries 
set to the theoretical use of the transcen¬ 
dental Idea of freedom; in Kant’s “dia¬ 
lectic of pure reason” the transcendental 
Ideas point to a transcendent realm of 
the “noumcnon”; thought sets limits to 
theoretical thought, except for the bond 
with sensory perception; the transcen¬ 
dental Idea of freedom is dialectically re¬ 
lated to the category of causality and is 
the hypothesis of Kant’s transcendental 
logic, 90; this same Idea obtains “prac¬ 
tical reality” for “reasonable belief” in 
the Krit. d. pr. Vern.; the essential func¬ 
tion of the transcendental Idea is that of 
the hypothesis pointing beyond the limits 
of theoretical thought; it reveals Kant’s 
transcendental motive; in Neo-Kantian 
logicistic idealism this motive fades 
away in the postulate of logical purity 
and continuity in the system of know¬ 
ledge; to Cohen the transcendental idea 


is the “selfconsciousness of the (logical) 
concept”, but it does not point towards a 
transcendent sphere; Litt’s conception 
of the pure self-reflection of theoretical 
thought and Edmund Husseiu.’s "ego- 
logy” exclude limits set to the “transcen¬ 
dental cogito" and deny the ego’s trans¬ 
cendence in respect to transcendental 
thought and consciousness; the basic 
Idea of phil. is only a subjective hypo¬ 
thesis and must not dominate truth in a 
relativistic way, for it is accountable to 
an ultimate judge, 91; philosophy in its 
transcendental direction to the totality 
and the Origin remains bound to cosmic 
time and the cosmic order; failure to ap¬ 
preciate this limit leads to speculative 
metaphysics which seeks the absolute 
and supra-temporal within the temporal 
order; absolutizations and speculative 
metaphysics; the position that modal 
laws have absolute universal validity even 
for God is speculative; Plato’s Ideas; 
modern absolute “values”; “truths in 
themselves; "absolute consciousness” in 
Husserl; the “immortal soul” doctrine; 
the hypostatization of the non-sensory 
psychical, logical and post logical func¬ 
tions of mental acts (Gcist), in a rational¬ 
istic or an irrationalistic sense, 92; the 
absolutized realm of meaning becomes 
Arche, conceived of as “being”, non-sub- 
stantial actuality, “validity”, in its sub¬ 
ject- or its cosmonomic side; Calvin's 
verdict: “God is not subject to the laws, 
but not arbitrary”; strikes at the root of 
metaphysical speculations; the origin, of 
the term “cosmonomic idea”, 93; Dr. H. 
G. Stoker’s objection to it; and Dr. Phi¬ 
lip Kohnstamm’s; reasons for maintain¬ 
ing the term, 94; comparison with the 
term: the Idea of creation; objections to 
this term; the cosmonomic Idea gives ex¬ 
pression to the limiting character of the 
basic transcendental Idea; Socrates on 
the nomos as limitation, 95; the cosmic 
nomos has meaning only in correlation 
with the subject-side of the cosmos; the 
Idea of the subject points toward the fac¬ 
tual side of reality (totality, diversity, 
coherence); the philosophy of the cos¬ 
monomic Idea is not an “idealism of 
meaning”, (Stoker), 96; Rickert's mean¬ 
ing-idealism distinguishes between mean¬ 
ing (Sinn) and reality; the latter has 
meaning ascribed to it by means of re¬ 
ference to values (Wertbeziehung); 
Rickert’s reality is psycho-physical only; 
meaning cannot live, act, move, but 
living, action, motion are meaning not 
coming to rest in themselves; God’s Being 
is not meaning; the meaning-totality 
transcends philosophic thought and has 
its correlate in the Being of the Arche; 
the modal concepts of laws and of sub¬ 
ject and object in the sciences depend on 
the cosmonomic Idea, 97; in the logicis¬ 
tic trend in pure mathematics; the “con¬ 
tinuous” series of real numbers is based 
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on a Iogicisl-rationalisl cosmonomic Idea; 
mechanist biology depends on the clas¬ 
sical deterministic Humanist science 
ideal; the Neo-Kanlian “reine Rcchts- 
lehrc” of IIans Kklsen depends on a 
dualistie cosiuonomic Idea (nature and 
freedom); the rationalists reduce the sub¬ 
ject side of reality to the nonios-sidc; 
functionalistic biology and juridical 
science do not know of typical structural- 
individuality laws, 98; the Archimedean 
point of philosophy is chosen in the new 
root of mankind in Christ, in which by 
regeneration we have part in our re-born 
selfhood; the totality of meaning of our 
temporal cosmos is in Christ, with res¬ 
pect to His human nature as the root of 
the re-born human race; in Christ the 
heart bows under the lex as the universal 
boundary between the Being of Cod and 
the meaning of His creation; theological 
objections to this theme answered, 99; 
the transcendent totality of meaning of 
the cosmos is no cidos in the speculative 
Platonic sense, no being set by itself, but 
remains in the cx-sistential mode of 
meaning; sin is the revolt against the 
Sovereign of our cosmos; it is apostasy, 
the absolutizing of meaning to the level 
of God’s Being; the fall permeated all 
temporal meaning aspects, also the lo¬ 
gical one; the logical function in apos¬ 
tasy; St. Paul’s word about the carnal 
mind; the laws of thought are not af¬ 
fected by sin, 100; only the subjective 
activity subjected to these laws; the con¬ 
tents of the cosmonomic. Idea concern 
the Arche, subjection to God’s sovereign¬ 
ty requiring love and service of God on 
the part of man, through Christ, in the 
observance of the sphere-sovereignty of 
the various divine laws regulating the 
temporal world; the symbol of the sun¬ 
light refracted by a prism into the seven 
colours of the spectrum, 101; the sphere 
sovereignty of the modal laws, 102; the 
disregard of this state of affairs on the 
immanence standpoint owing to absoluli- 
zations: psychologism, historism; dualis- 
tic starting-points; is the Christian start¬ 
ing-point an absolutized religious mean¬ 
ing?, 103; Christian religion is the con¬ 
nection between the meaning of creation 
and the Being of the Arche; religion is 
not identical with the function of faith; 
Rickeut acknowledges this fact; sphere- 
sovereignty as a philosophical basic 
problem, 104; and the intcrmodal cohe¬ 
rence; the aspects have a cosmonomic 
structure; all temporal structures of real¬ 
ity are laws founded in the cosmic order 
and are principles of temporal potential¬ 
ity; as realizations of laws they have 
duration and actuality as transitory fac¬ 
tual structures; potentiality resides in 
the factual subject-side, its principle in 
the cosmonomic side of reality; cosmic 
time and the refraction of meaning; 
Stokeii and Kohnstamm, 105; the fulness 


of meaning is not actually given and can¬ 
not be actually given in time; the mean¬ 
ing of cosmic time (in its correlalion of 
order and duration) is to be successive 
refraction of meaning into coherent mo¬ 
dal aspects; in the religious fulness of 
meaning love, wisdom, justice, power, 
beauty, etc. coincide in a radical unity; 
cosmic time can only be approached in 
a limiting concept; such a concept is ne¬ 
cessarily discontinuous; the relativity of 
the logical function is not of a logical, 
but of a cosmonomic temporal character, 
106; the elimination of cosmic lime order 
in Kant’s Krilik der reinen Vernunft; 
Kant’s hypoptatization of “theoretical 
reason” as self-sufficient Archimedean 
point; the question about the possi¬ 
bility of philosophy pushed into the back¬ 
ground; Kant’s “Copernican revolution” 
concerned epistemology; it proves the 
impossibility of a truly critical Critique 
of tlicor. reason apart from a transcen¬ 
dental insight into the cosmic time-order; 
Kant’s “Prolegomena zu ciner jeden kiinf- 
tigen Metaphysik”: (this system) sets at 
its foundation nothing as “given” except 
“reason”; but this reason is a product of 
theoretical abstraction!, 107; the lex of 
the cosmos originates from God’s holy 
creative sovereignty and is the boundary 
between the Being of the Arche and the 
meaning of everything created as “sub¬ 
ject”, i.e., subjected to a law; the subject- 
side implies the object-side; in imma¬ 
nence philosophy the subject becomes 
sovereign, 108; as a “substance” (nourae- 
non) or in a transcendental logical or 
phenomenological sense; Kant; the sub¬ 
ject is only epistemological, and as such 
Arche or form of the theoretical laws of 
nature; the "transcendental subject” is 
lawgiver of nature; the pre-psychical as¬ 
pects dissolved into a synthesis of logical 
and sensory functions of consciousness; 
their structural laws became a-priori 
transcendental forms of (theoretical) un¬ 
derstanding and of subjective sensibility; 
numbers, spatial figures, energy effects; 
in his “practical” philosophy Kant makes 
the metaphysical subject (homo noume- 
non) the autonomous lawgiver for moral 
life; his polar opposition between laws of 
nature and norms; the subject on the Im¬ 
manence standpoint is epistemological 
and ethical; things and events are con¬ 
sidered only as objects; the proclamation 
of the “critical” “Satz des Bewustseins”, 
109; the subject as “transcendental” or as 
“ideal” subject is the autonomous law¬ 
giver; classical rationalism reduces the 
subject to a complex of causal relations; 
the laws are "the objective”; the empiri¬ 
cal subject is “object”, identified with 
“Gcgenstand” of the “transcendental sub¬ 
ject of thought”; in modern “realistic” 
positivism the lex is a scientific judgment 
of probability, an “autonomous” product 
of science by which to order the “facts” 
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by way of a “logical economy”; rational¬ 
ists dissolve individual subjectivity into a 
universally valid order of laws origin¬ 
ating from sovereign reason; irrational- 
istics consider the “theoretical order” as 
a pragmatical falsification of true reality; 
the latter in its creative subjective in¬ 
dividuality is not bound to universally 
valid laws and mocks at all “concepts of 
thought”, 110; prophetic philosophy, 
according to Jaspers, 125; pliil. has to 
clarify a life and world view, 150. 

Philosophy of Fulling, I, of Jacobi, 451. 

Philosophy of Nature, I, is given theo¬ 
logical preference by Seneca, 539. 

Phonemes, II, in modern phonology the 
expressive articulated speech sounds 
(phonemes) arc understood from the 
meaning-structure of language itself, 224. 

Phratiua, III, in the Greek polis, 309, 371. 

Phylae, III, in ancient Greece, cf. s.v. 
Ancient Greece, 309. 

Phyi.on, III, in biology, 80. 

Physico-Chemical Processes, II, are un¬ 
directed in a closed state, 184. 

Physical Aspect, II, Classical physics; 
its view of matter, 95; in mechanics 
there is movement, hut physics is always 
concerned with functions of energy, 
which implies cause and effect; accelera¬ 
tion is a physical concept; inertia is a 
kincmatical concept, not a physical one, 
99; “moving matter” is a physical con¬ 
cept; so are: fields of gravitation, pro¬ 
tons, etc.; physical events have an objec¬ 
tive sensory aspect, 100; theory of relati¬ 
vity; physical space is determined by 
matter; quantum theory, 101; electro¬ 
magnetic fields, quanta, photons, elect¬ 
rons, neutrons, protons, cctc., become 
manifest in real events that have an ob¬ 
jective sensory aspect, 108; physico-che¬ 
mical energy in biotic phenomena anti¬ 
cipates life; organic unity directs physi¬ 
cal anticipatory potencies, 110; Nicolai 
Hartmann holds that matter is completely 
transformed by life; this is an error, 110, 
111; in physical-chemical processes there 
is a closed state, and an opened condi¬ 
tion; these processes are deepened in 
living organisms and animals; also in hu¬ 
man beings; Pavlov’s experiments with 
animals, 184. 

—, III, Aristotle was confronted with 
the question about the metaphysical pri¬ 
mary substance and not merely the phy¬ 
sical sensible Gegenstand, 13, 14; Russell 
thinks that modern physics has destroyed 
the naive conception of things; Galilei 
and Newton and the classical physics 
view of substance filling up space; time 
as the fourth dimension of world space, 
19; energy has replaced matter; the cu¬ 
rious facts of interval and quantum; Rus¬ 


sell’s “events”; his “rhythms”; physical 
and mental, 20; Whitehead's events and 
permanent objects, 21; the constants of 
modern physics and Newton’s “material 
units”, 23; Russell’s concept of struc¬ 
ture; he identifies psychological time 
with physical, 24; his theory of light 
waves, 25; he identifies the physico-psy- 
cliical world with the whole of empirical 
reality, 26; the metaphysical “substance” 
since Descartes is the modal coherence 
between physical phenomena, 27; Kant 
on our naive experience of the identity 
of a thing: the physical concept of quan¬ 
titatively constant matter, the Gegenstand 
of natural scientific thought, 28; the doc¬ 
trine of secondary qualities; 13. Bavinic, 
36; sensory colour and physics, 37; the 
physical system in a linden tree, 50; 
force,essence,energy,70, 71; atoins, mole¬ 
cules; radio activity; the visibility of a 
body depends on light waves, 99; wave 
mechanics; corpuscles; Wcllcn paketc; 
classical mechanics; Kant on matter; 
substance; primary typical operational 
quanta are not “substantial”; the tempo¬ 
ral unity of an individual whole is not 
modal in character; radio activity cannot 
be influenced by external functional fac¬ 
tors; chemical “elements”; electrons, 
protons, neutrons, deutcrons, mesons, 
viewed physically have mass and charge, 
100; an atom possesses a veritable indi¬ 
viduality structure in the radical type of 
physically qualified totalities; the struc¬ 
ture of molecules and that of crystals are 
more complicated; enkaplie structural 
wholes; the functional schema x, y, z, t; 
the metaphysical reconstructions of the 
exploded substance concept in nco-Tho- 
mism; in Eddington’s “world-substance” 
in his psycho-monism after the manner 
of Heymans; mathematical forms are 
supposed to be “spiritual”; Planck's 
“Wirkungsquantuin” -h- has no modal 
mathematical meaning, however, 101; 
structure of atoms, 105, 106. 

Physico-psyciiical World, II, in Imma¬ 
nence phil. we find the form-matter 
scheme; the disruption of the integral 
empirical reality into a noumcnon and a 
phenomenon; the reduction of this reali¬ 
ty to a merely physico-psychical world, 
50. 

Physics, I, is the science of constant and 
recurrent features of existence in Ficiite, 
482; has eliminated the naive view of 
reality, 559; is held to be philosophically 
neutral by 13. Bavinic; modern physics 
and its epistemological pre-suppositions, 
562. 

Physiocrats, II, Economic individualism 
took the leadership of the ideas of the 
Enlightenment and attained to theoretical 
reflection in the economic theories of the 
physiocrats and the school of classical 
economists, 361. 
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Pirkiieimer, WiLunALD, I, u friend of 
Melanciiton’s, 513. 

Piriia-Ura Relation, III, an external form 
of marriage, 339; a kind of concubinage; 
an external cnkapsis with abnormal 
sexual relations; in primitive Indian 
societies, 341, 

Planck, Max, III, his quantum theory, 
706. 

Planets, III, with their satellites; solar 
system; spherical groups of stars, galaxy, 
651. 

Planks, III, are semi-manufactured ma¬ 
terial used as the material foundation of 
furniture, 131, 132. 

Plants, III, are typically biotic subjects, 
267; the continuity of the life of a plant 
extends beyond the span of the always 
changing individual cells, 296; and can 
only be actualized in the coherence of 
these cells; the plant possesses no more 
life of its own than a human community 
docs outside of the structural relation be¬ 
tween its members, 297; plants have not 
been proved to possess feeling, 645; they 
do not form an enkaptic whole with their 
environment, but may form a correlative 
cnkapsis, 698. 

Plastic Horizon, III, Scheler’s pheno¬ 
menology cannot give an insight into this 
horizon, 53, 70. 

Plate, III, his concept “germ-plasm” or 
“idioplasm”, 732. 

Plato, I, 

Phaedo, 31; 

Parmenides, 31; 

Politcia, 248; 

Timacus,'510. 

—, I, eide and immortal soul arc supra 
temporal and immobile; Parmenides’ ab- 
solutization of space is antinomous, 31; 
only philosophers approach the race of 
gods, 35; the law is a limitation of sub¬ 
jectivity, 95; Plato’s transcendental basic 
Idea is conceived in an objective idealis¬ 
tic sense, 247; in the Politeia the eide 
seem to originate from the Idea of the 
good, and the deity as demiurge is the 
origin of the eidos (e.g. of a couch: 
y.Uvi \), but this is not a divine creation 
of tlie phenomenal world; the nous [di¬ 
vine mind], is only the origin of the eter¬ 
nal forms, never that of matter; in the 
later dialogues the conception of the di¬ 
vine nous as the origin of the eternal 
forms [eide] is abandoned, 248 (note); 
theoretical reason is distinguished from 
practical reason, 535. 

—, II, 

Phaedo 9 * 

Parmenides, 9, 13, 56, 103; 

Sopliistes, 9, 56; 

Politikos, 9, 263; 

Timaeus, 10, 263; 

Philcbus, 10, 57, 146; 


Politcia, 10; 

Gritias, 203; 

Symposion, 153. 

—, II, his form-matter scheme, 9, 10, 13; 
methexis principle (participation); his 
doctrine of genesis eis ousian, 26; spatial 
simultaneity is a modus of time, 103; ana¬ 
lytical economy, 122; concept formation 
by means of genus proximum and differ¬ 
entia specifica, 132; Pythagorean “peras” 
and “apeiron”, 146; Eros in Plato’s Sym¬ 
posion, 153; the “Golden Age of man¬ 
kind”, 263; his ethics started from popu¬ 
lar morality, 321. 

~7» HI, „ 

Timaeus, 8; 

Philcbus, 11; 

Politeia, 200, 207, 223, 230, 232; 

Crito, 206; 

The Laws, 207; 

Phaedo, 168. 

—, III, introduced the dialectical Idea of 
being to synthesize “form and matter”; 
dialectical logic; the ideal sphere of 
transcendent eide; peras and the mate¬ 
rial world, 11; cf. “atoms”; the philoso¬ 
pher has a higher value than the good 
citizen, 168; the polis is all-inclusive; 
Plato’s inconsistent universal ism; the 
State structure is determined by a norm¬ 
ative principle; its deformation is due to 
Anangke, the matter principle; opposed 
by Reason; three ranks in Greek society 
and Plato’s psychology; justice related 
to the central Idea of the good; dialect¬ 
ical tension between the polis as a public 
order, and conjugal and family communi¬ 
ties, 200; the State is a mesokosm, in¬ 
dividual man a mikrokosm; the' uni¬ 
verse a makrokosm; three ranks in the 
State: wise rulers, military, and labour 
rank; an order of justice for harmonious 
cooperation; his scheme of government 
in The Laws; law combines the monarch¬ 
ical and democratic principles to a unity 
in a well-balanced constitution; govern¬ 
ment ensures the unity of the polis as an 
all-inclusive whole, 207; Glaucon’s nomi¬ 
nalistic individualism in the dialogue 
Politeia, 223; the legend of the aureuin 
sacculum, 229; Plato called the hierar¬ 
chical structure of the three parts of the 
soul “the state in man”; he founded tlie 
relation of authority and subordination in 
the metaphysical order; and on the prin¬ 
ciple of the inequality of men; lie justi¬ 
fied slavery; authority and subordination 
were essential to every composite organ¬ 
ism; individual man is a kind of State 
ruled by reason, 230; he blames the So¬ 
phists for their contract theory of the 
State, 232; the State is the whole of 
human society; a supra temporal meta¬ 
physical idea is its essence, 380; the idea 
of justice and the power of the sword, 
381; Kallikles’ super-man opposed by 
Plato’s justice ruled State; Plato’s totali¬ 
tarianism; the polis had unlimited com¬ 
petence; the religious origin of this view. 
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and the dialectical tension with justice, 
398; he defends State education, aboli¬ 
shed marriage, in the public interest, 
442; the universe as a macrocosm is a 
living being, an autozooion; man is a 
microcosm; the State as a incsocosm con¬ 
nects these two and embraces all societal 
relations as its component parts, arran¬ 
ging them according to the idea of justice 
in its concentric relation to the idea of 
goodness; the world soul has a world 
reason, just as the human soul has human 
reason, 028; the temporal world is a to¬ 
tality; Plato is universalistic, 629;Plato’s 
Philebus hands down Socrates’ idea of- 
a teleological world order, 633; it served 
as the foundation of the physico teleo¬ 
logical proof of the existence of God; it 
generally implied a technical-cultural 
view of nature, which suited the Greek 
conception of God as the Demiurge, the 
Divine Architect, who moulds matter af¬ 
ter a free project or technical plan, 634; 
P. viewed the body as a vehicle an ochc- 
ma, of the soul; an objectivistic concep¬ 
tion, 778. 

Play-Drive, I, the aesthetic play-drive re¬ 
veals the fulness of human personality in 
Schiller, 463. 

Pleasure, I, is a general term for very 
different feelings, in Hume, 309. : 

Plenge, III, 

Drie Vorlcsungcn uber Organisalions- 
lehre, 405. 

Plessis, Professor Du, III, his deposition, 
685. 

Plethon (Georgius Gemistiios), I, and 
the Florentine Academy, 189. 

Pluriformity, III, of churches cannot 
justify fundamental deviations from the 
Divine Word Revelation, 542; pluriform¬ 
ity may be the result of external varia¬ 
bility types of organization of the 
Church, 559. 

Plutarciius, II, uses the term antinomy, 
37. 

— Ill, 

De Stoic, rep. 2, 228; 

Alex. M. fort. I, 6, 229. 

—, III, Plutarchus says that Zeno’s Po- 
liteia was favourable to a world kingdom 
under a common law, 229. 

Cosmic Pneuma, III, in Stoic theory; co¬ 
hesion in inorganic nature; physis in 
plants; psyche in living beings; logos in 
man; this logos is the product of the evo¬ 
lution from perceptions and representa¬ 
tions, 226. 

Poem, III, is an imaginative totality, aes¬ 
thetically qualified. 111. 

Poetry, III, as an art, 110. 

PoincaiuS, Henri, II, 

La Valeur dc la Science, 483; 


Science et Hypotliesc, 483. 

—, II, criticizes Cantor’s "set”;thcory, 
340; his views of analysis and insight; he 
refutes the idea of "pure analysis”, 483. 

Point, I, a mathematical point without 
any extension must be an absurdity to 
IIume, 285. 

—, II, a spatial point pre-supposcs the 
modus of continuous extension; the no¬ 
tion of a “continuum of points” is anti- 
nomous; points have only a dependent 
objective existence in the spatial subject- 
object relation, 385. 

Point of Contact retween nature and 
grace, I, denied by Karl Barth; in Emil 
Brunner; in Tliomisni; its denial in Oc- 
camism, 66. 

Polak, Leo, II, 

De zin der Vcrgelding, 130. 

—, II, on retribution; recompense or 
punishment are deserved, 130; wage is 
price, not the indebted recompense of 
labour; equivalence and proportion; Ycr- 
gelding en Vcrgocding; Dike, 131. 

Polarity of Feelings, II, feelings have 
polarity, they are distinguished from 
sensations and representations; also from 
Erlcbnisse, 116. 

PoLrs, III, in Protagoras, is a communal 
whole whose laws express the general 
opinion, 199; Polis in Aristotle, 201— 
206; in Plato, it is an all-inclusive com¬ 
munity; Plato’s inconsistent universal- 
ism; anangke and the deformation, of the 
State; three ranks in society; dialectical 
tension between the polis and the family, 
200, 207; the Greek polis gave rise to a 
dialectical tension with the idea of jus¬ 
tice, 398. 

Political Party, III, the meanings of the 
word "political”, 611; the party bond is 
not theoretical; a party requires a total 
view of the State and its policy; its inner 
divergences in practical politics: conser¬ 
vative versus progressive, 612; its leading 
function is not some political failli, 613; 
but the party is qualified by the moral 
function, 614, 615; parties and a dictato¬ 
rial elite, 617; its genetic form, 619; is 
enkaptically interwoven with the State 
institutions; its genetic and its existential 
form, 605; a party is not a faction, 606; 
parties are indispensiblc in a free coun¬ 
try, awakening the public spirit; Kelsen’s 
view, 607, 608; separate Christian parties 
are not always necessary; the party’s 
foundation; its unity, 609; variability ty¬ 
pes of party, 611. 

Political Pluralism, III, Duguit is an 
adherent of this trend; it means “econo¬ 
mic monism”, 465. 

Polos, III, a sophist; radical individual¬ 
ist, 199. 

Polyandry, ni, an external form of mar- 
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ridge, 839; according lo the “Kulturkrcis- 
lehre”; it was intended to prevent the 
splitting up of the family properly, ac¬ 
cording to Tiiuiiston; it existed among 
the ancient Babylonians, 340; and among 
the Indian Nayar caste; original polyan¬ 
dry was strictly monogamous, and not a 
matrimonial form, only sanctioned among 
the Todas; juridical proprietary share in 
the wife, 340, 341. ■ 

Polybius, III, authority rests on the right 
of the strongest; a sophistic view, in¬ 
fluenced Macchiavelli, 231. 

Polytheism, I, in the restriction of 
philosophical autonomy to theoretical 
thought, 21. 

—, II, considered by Frazer as an ear¬ 
lier stage of a cult leading to monotheism, 
313; the aesthetic humanizing of Greek 
polytheism since Homer and Hesiod; He¬ 
siod’s thcogony, 320; in Greece was unde¬ 
termined by the transcendental direction 
of faith to deified theoretical thought, 321. 

Pomponius, II, and the Stoic construction 
of the universitas, 392, 

Pomponius, III, 4, 30 D. 41, 3. 

Ponce let, S., II, 

Traitc des proprietes de figures, 104. 

—, II, carried out Leibniz’ programme of 
analysis situs, 104. 

Ponty, Merleau, III, “experienced cor- 
poralily” belongs to a supposed “pre-ob¬ 
jective” experiential field, 779; he cha¬ 
racterizes human corporality as a blind 
adherence to the prc-objectvc world, 780. 

Pope, Alexander, II, on Newton, 350. • 

Pope and Emperor, III, their struggle in 
the Middle Ages, 217. 

Posidonius, I, has theological preference 
for theoretical philosophy of nature, 539. 
—, III, Seneca says that he has borrowed 
the idea of an uncorrupted natural state 
from Posidonius, 229 (note). 

Positive Law, II, was conceived by 
Stammler as a historical-economic ma¬ 
terial in the “legal form of thought”, 208, 
209. 

—, III, as the “general will”; volenti non 
fit inuria, in Kant, 232. 

Positivism, I, in positivistic historicism, 
Comte, 210. 

—, II, on culture, 200; its struggle with 
the rationalistic theory of natural law, 
239. 

—, III, Comte, 1G4. 

Positivistic Views or the State, III, St. 
Simon, Aug. Comte, 452—455. 

Positivization, II, of post-logical laws, 
237, 238, 240, 241. 

—, III, social forms arc positivizalions of 
structural principles; their historical 
foundation and relative constancy; they 


must he distinguished from factual rela¬ 
tionships, 172, 173; social forms arc the 
nodal points of the complicated inter¬ 
lacements between positivized structural 
types, genetic positivized structural types, 
genetic and existential social forms, 174, 
175. 

Possession, II, its difference from pro¬ 
perly, 404. 

Possibility, II, in Kant 512, 513, 530. 

Potentja, III, the constant substance of 
the form, in Driescii, 741. 

Potentiality, I, and actuality in Aris¬ 
totle, 26; is found in matter, in Tlio- 
mism, 72; temporal potentiality resides 
in the subject-side, and has the cosmono- 
mic side for its principle, 105. 

—, II, the dynamci on, in Aristotle, 9. 

Potestas Dei, I, in Occam’s view, resem¬ 
bles the Greek Anangke, 186. 

Power, I, Nietsciie’s religion of power, 

211 . 

—, II, is a modus, not a thing, 68; differ¬ 
ent kinds of power: political, ecclesias¬ 
tical, logical command, 69; faith power is 
an analogical concept, 71. 

—III, the power of the State is half de¬ 
monic, according to Emil Brunner, 402; 
power is an irrational product of history 
with its hidden god, 404; the power State 
is an organization; the law State is an 
organism, according lo Darmstaedter, 
409; political power and its components, 
416. 

Power of Enjoyment, II, this theory was 
carried to absurdity by Thon, 403. 

Power of Judgment, I, (Urteilskraft) is 
the link between Understanding and Rea¬ 
son, 387; its “as-if” altitude, 388. 

Praag, Leon van, III, 

Rechtsprank en voornaamste literatuur 
heir, de Wet op de Recht. Org., 682. 

Practical Ideas, II, are transcendent 
above the temporal world, in Kant, 523. 

Practical Reason, I, was separated from 
the Humanistic science ideal by Peter 
Bayi.e, 260; is the basis of theoretical 
reason, in Ficiite, 437, 438, 439; cf. s.v. 
Kant. 

—, II, Heidegger holds that the product¬ 
ive imagination also functions as the root 
of practical reason in Kant’s system, 520. 

Praetor, III, his task in private common 
law, 450. 

Pragmatic Method, II, of historical 
science, was psychological analysis, sup¬ 
posed to be free of theological or meta¬ 
physical speculation, 352. 

Prantl, III, 

Gcschiclite dcr Logik, 7. 

Praxiteles, III, his Hermes and Diony¬ 
sus, 110—127; an intentional visionary 
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object represented in a real thing, 115, 

11G. 

Precocity, II, disapproved of in classi¬ 
cist aesthetics, 347. 

Predisposition, III, of full grown organic 
forms, in Weismann’s theory, 771. 

Pre-history, II, is not history, 265, 270. 

Pre-historic Humanity, III, according to 
the school of the doctrine of cultural 
circles (Kullurkreislchrc), 333. 

Preiser, II, 

Das Rationalprinzip in der Wirtschaft 
und Wirtschaftspolitik, 123. 

Preussiciies Landreciit, II, projected by 
the Wolffian jurists Suarez and Klein, 
displayed an individualistic and utilita¬ 
rian tendency, 358. 

Priestly, I, association psychology, 2G4. 

Prima Causa, II, God as “prima causa” is 
an antinomous concept of speculative 
philosophy, 41. 

Primacy oe tiii-: Will, I, in Augustinus, 
185. 

Primary and Secondary Qualities, I, this 
distinction is rejected by IIume, 291. 

Primary Cultures, III, their existence, 
posited by the Kulturkreislchre is denied 
by Lowie, 354. 

Primary Races, III, their existence is de¬ 
nied by Franz Boas, 495. 

Primitive Communal Consciousness, II, 
in a totemistic community the individu¬ 
ality of the members is not effaced; Cas¬ 
sirer’s view is only acceptable with res¬ 
pect to the pistic aspect of primitive so¬ 
cial life, 320. 

Primitive Cultures, III, may show his¬ 
torical coherences, 333; their order of 
succession, 337. 

Primitive Faith, II, looks like a diseased 
mental state, 310. 

Primitive Jural Order, I, in a closed pri¬ 
mitive jural order the anticipatory con¬ 
nection with morality is absent, 29. 

Primitive Juridical Symiiols, II, on the 
inert substratum of primitive thought all 
juridical acts are still tied down to the 
sensory symbol. Only then can they be 
understood by the primitive mind, 183. 

Primitive Languages, II, they often have 
an extremely rich vocabulary, but they 
lack the capacity to express abstract and 
general relations and states of affairs, 
126. 

Primitive Man, III, Levy-Bruhl on prim, 
man; the sacral sphere, 33, 34. 

Primitive Retribution, II, there is a 
scarce indication that in primitive so¬ 


ciety accident and intention are distin¬ 
guished from each other; but as a rule 
criminal law is based on the principle of 
responsibility for the factual consequen¬ 
ces of a deed, 182. 

Primitive Social Forms, III, shut people 
off in a kind of exclusive symbiosis, 581. 

Primitive Society, II, retribution; juridi¬ 
cal causality, 182; intercourse; hostis, ex- 
lex; do ut des; formalism in contract 
making; sensory symbolism; the wer, 
183; primitive expressions of modal 
meaning are formalistic; primitive cus¬ 
tomary law is called ewa; only in the 
Idea can philosophy be directed to the 
religious root and the Divine Origin, 188; 
primitive society is closed; its authori¬ 
ties; how such a society may be opened, 
259; differentiation and integration pro¬ 
cesses, 260; primitive culture, 266; in¬ 
dividuality in primitive society, 273; 
primitive man’s diffuse personality, 296; 
closed fath function, 297. 

—III, the primitive mind, according to 
L£vy-Bruhi,, 33; the primitive norm in 
an undifferentiated societal relationship; 
and the interwoven norms; the sense of 
propriety, 371; primitive soc. is consi¬ 
dered to be outside of history by Fr. 
MOnch, 372,373; the primitive legal order 
is of a penal type; that of differentiated 
societies is of the contractual type, 460. 

Primitive Technique, II, it lacks techni¬ 
cal economy, 67. 

Primitive Thought, II, this thought is 
held to be pre-logical by L6 vy-Bruhl; 
the collective representations are regu¬ 
lated by the law of participation, indif¬ 
ferent to contradiction, 329. 

Primo Geniture, III, in an undifferentia¬ 
ted organized community, 340, 351. 

Principia, II, as modal norms require hu¬ 
man formation for their further specifi¬ 
cation, 237, 238. 

Principium Individuationis, I, in Fichte, 
461; in Fichte’s final phase it is history, 
490. 

—, II, the substantial form in Aristotle 
is a theoretical abstraction and a univer¬ 
sal, but is individualized, 12; this prob¬ 
lem of realistic Scholasticism is insoluble 
an'd internally contradictory; it is occa¬ 
sioned by the form-matter scheme which 
prevents the insight into the radical in¬ 
dividual concentration of temporal real¬ 
ity in the human I-ness, 417; the substan¬ 
tial form of a natural being, as such, lacks 
individuality and must be combined with 
matter into a “synolon” {rode Tt ), in 
Aristotle; Thomas Aquinas seeks the 
principium individuationis in a materia 
signata vel individualis, 419. 

Principium Rationis Sufficientis, II, lo¬ 
gical causality has undoubted correspon¬ 
dence with a genuine form of analytical 
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relation, 511; causality has an analogical 
character, it is necessarily qualified by 
the analytical nucleus of the logical as¬ 
pect; as an analytical law of every logi¬ 
cal conclusion it is the principium ra- 
tionis sufficients, 512. 

Private Property, III, will come to an 
end, 457; is theft, according to Proudhon, 
458. 

Progress, II, the Idea of progress in 
Protagoras in his Prometheus myth; 
Plato’s idea in Timacus, Criterias and 
Politikos. The modern Idea of progress is 
naturalistic, 263; Voltaire’s and Montes- 
quie’s idea of progress, 350. 

Progression, II, the principle of progres¬ 
sion and Leibniz’ programme of an “ana¬ 
lysis situs’’, 104; in the Euclidean view of 
the infinitely distant point in which two 
parallel lines intersect, 105. 

Prohibition, III, of a political party may 
give rise to underground activity, 619. 

Proletariat, III, the united world prole¬ 
tariat in Marx, 456. 

Prometheus-Motive,- I, in Klopstock, 
454. 

Prometheus, II, Protagoras’ Prometheus 
myth and the idea of progress, 263. 

Promiscuity Theory, III, and matriar¬ 
chy, 332. 

Propiiyta, III, 108, 773. 

Proofs of the Existence of God, I, re¬ 
jected by Kant, 335. 

—■, II, in Aristotelian Thomism, starting 
from the concept of causality, 39. 

Prophetic Philosophy, I, of Karl Jas¬ 
pers, 125. 

Propiietism, I, rejected by Rickert in 
philosophy, 133. 

Protagoras, II, defended the idea of the 
ascending line of cultural development, 
263; his Prometheus myth, 263. 

—, III, depreciated nature and the an¬ 
cient gentilitial and tribal organizations, 
as unstable social products of nature lack¬ 
ing law and morality; legal and ethical 
norms can only originate from the nomos 
of the polis, not from nature; the polis is 
a communal whole whose laws express 
the general opinion of the democratic 
community and impose themselves on the 
citizens irrespective of their individual 
opinion, 199. 

Proteins, III, containing amino-acids and 
other prosthetical groups that can be 
split off from albumenoids, can be com¬ 
posed synthetically, 727. 

ProtOmeries, III, hypothetical “bio-mole¬ 
cules” in Woltereck’s theory, 643; Hei- 
denhain’s concept, 722. 


Protons,etc, ,11, fields of gravitation, elec¬ 
tro magnetic fields, quanta, photons, elec¬ 
trons, neutrons, protons, etc. are not sen¬ 
sory, although the real events in which 
they manifest themselves, have an objec¬ 
tive sensory aspect, 100. 

Protozoa, III, arc psychically qualified, 
85—87, 107, 108; their nuclei arc the po¬ 
tential centres of new cell-bodies; poly : 
mi cl cur-protozoa; cell-division in metar 
zoa, 721; their psychically qualified reaej- 
tion displays a physico-chemical and a 
biotic aspect, 766; their total form is ah 
expression of the total system of the cell, 
770; the separate cell-form is an elemen¬ 
tary total expression of a typical struc¬ 
tural whole, 771, 773. 

Proudhon, I, 

“L’antinomie ne se resout pas”, 65. 

—, III, properly is theft, 458. 

Proust, III, the law of constant propor¬ 
tions, 704. 

Providence, II, the Historical School and 
the normative conception of historical 
development. Fn. J. Stahl on the secon¬ 
darily normative character of God’s gui¬ 
dance in history; providence is a hidden 
law in history, 232. 

Providential Plan, I,, is hidden from 
man, 174. 

Przywara, Erich, I, 

Thomas oder Hegel, 327. 

Psyche, I, is the form of the material 
body, in Aristotle, 26. 

Psyche and Psychoid, III, in Driescii, 
23, 24, 736. 

Psychical Analysis, II, must explain 
historical phenomena, according to the 
phil. of the Enlightenment, 350, 351; this 
analysis must be carried out acc. to the 
methods of natural science, 352. 

Psychical Aspect, I, absolutized by 
Hume, 302. 

—, II, sensory multiplicity is a numerical 
retrocipation; also perceived by animals; 
the objective sensory image of movement 
requires a perceptible reference and ap¬ 
peals to our pure intuition of movement, 
it is founded in the intermodal cosmic 
order; the objective psychical aspects 
of physical events, 100; the soul is not the 
Gcgenstand of psychology; psyche; the 
Biblical word soul in the sense of reli¬ 
gious centre; feeling is the meaning ker¬ 
nel of psychical phenomena; feeling, vo¬ 
lition, knowing in modern psychology; 
faculty psychol.; Tetens; Kant, 111; 
feeling is implied in every Erlebnis; uni¬ 
versality of feeling; feeling erroneously 
taken for the origin of the other classes 
of Erlebnisse; Erlebnis is intentionality; 
Drever’s definition; acts are not aspects, 
but function in all aspects; dogmatic 
dichotomy of body and soul; its modern 
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Version in Max Sciieler; Geist and Ge- 
genstand; genetic development in a child, 
112;-empathy, 113; animal psychology; 
psychology examines concrete phenome¬ 
na within individuality structures, in so 
far as they (114) express themselves in 
feeling, and its anticipations e.g.; cer¬ 
tainty in faith; universality within the 
psychical sphere; acts have social and 
individual manifestations and a psycho¬ 
logical aspect; psychologism; there is no 
psycho-physical ego; nor a psychical 
centre of Erlcbnissc; self-feeling, self- 
respect etc. are emotional and concen¬ 
trated to the self, 115; feelings have po¬ 
larity, etc.; a feeling is not an Erlcbnis; 
sensations refer to objective qualities of 
things; pleasure and pain; indifference; 
interest; retrocipations in feeling; the 
restrictive state of feeling in animals; 
higher feelings; sensibility; life of feel¬ 
ing; association, polarity, etc.; emotions; 
affects, 116; passions; sensory space; 
sensory multiplicity of impressions, 118; 
psychological description of economy, 
123; spatial analogies in psychical 
sphere; sensory perceptible space is an 
objective retrocipation in the feeling as¬ 
pect; the feeling of extension is subjec¬ 
tive; subject-object relation; tactile, op¬ 
tic space is three dimensional, 168; sen¬ 
sory dimensionality; its indirect refer¬ 
ence to original spatial dimensions; how 
are sensory images of motion in space 
possible?, 168; modal retrocipations in 
feeling interpenetrate intensively in the 
meaning-coherence of feeling; biotic 
space and motion interpenetrate; sensi¬ 
bility and organic structure; organic de¬ 
velopment and space and number, 169; 
anticipation can only be complex; direct¬ 
ly and indirectly anticipating meanings, 
170; feeling of justice; as indirect 
juridical anticipation in the psychical 
aspect, 176; not a feeling of revenge, 
implies logical feeling; social feeling; 
moral feeling; moral insanity; feeling 
of justice only in disclosed state; 
Greek kalokagatlion; primitive tribal feel¬ 
ing of what is permissable and what is 
not, 177; feeling of justice is bound up 
with cultural feeling; primitive feelings 
very insufficiently differentiated; as in 
a child; a child’s emotional life: little 
differentiation; Werner and ICroh; axio¬ 
logical differentiation of feeling depends 
on culture, 178; feeling of justice pre-sup- 
poses that of symbolism, sociality, econo¬ 
my, things asethctical; historical antici¬ 
pation starts from the opened historical 
sphere; but refers forward to the ulti¬ 
mate sphere of faith, 179; there is no 
zero point in the dynamis of a sphere, 
180; the closed structure of feeling in 
animals; psychological differentiation de¬ 
pends on organic difference; animal “in¬ 
tellect” rests on deliberate presentiment 
of causal and teleological relations, 184; 
human feeling isdecpencdintologicalfccl- 


ing by the analytical function; logical 
feeling is a limiting function of feeling, 
185; will, striving, desiring, 244; the sub¬ 
missive instinct and psychial influence, 
247; psychology as a means to interpret 
history, 350, 352; perception; represen¬ 
tation, remembrance, are acts; coherence 
between perception of extension and an 
image of space, 372; emotional sensibility, 
visual, tactile, auditory space; their asso¬ 
ciation is based on organic coherence; 
objective picture of space, its implied 
retrocipations, 373; no psychological em¬ 
piricism; the sensory image refers to ac¬ 
tual prc-psychical subject functions; but 
not so in hallucinations, in the imagina¬ 
tion, or in dreams; in memory images the 
actual reference is reproductive; no 
awareness of identity on the part of the 
subject, 375. 

—, III, classificatory method compared 
with typological method in psychology 
and psychiatry, 81; animal psychology 
has shown that animal behaviour differs 
radically from vegetative reactions to 
physiological stimuli; the psychical as¬ 
pect, 85; embraces animal and human 
emotional sensations; an animal’s beha¬ 
viour is psychically qualified; its psycho¬ 
motor structure and the absence of a cel¬ 
lulose membrane in the cells of the ani¬ 
mal’s body, 86; the sensory aspect of a 
tree presents itself in an objective macro¬ 
scopic image in which its numerical, spa¬ 
tial, kinematic, physico-chemical and bio¬ 
tic functions are objectified in relation to 
our sensory perceptive function, 98; em¬ 
piricist psychology erroneously resolved 
the sensory total image of a tree into 
functionally distinct impressions only 
subjectively associated by our function 
of perception; the subject functions of a 
tree are objectified in our perceptual 
image, 104, 105; the living model an ar¬ 
tist uses evokes the ideal harmonious sen¬ 
sory shape in his productive fantasy, 113; 
the productive aesthetic fantasy is 
founded in the sensory function of our 
imagination exhibiting a productive ob¬ 
jectifying function; a visual fantasm; this 
fantasm is not related to pre-psychical 
subj. or obj. functions of actually existing 
things but it is the objective sensory as¬ 
pect of a product of our imagination, and 
as such a merely intentional visionary 
object, 115; the representational objecti¬ 
vity of the sensory image of a marble 
statue, 120; Plato’s view of the structure 
of the soul as the “state in man”; Aris¬ 
totle’s view; the passions ought to be 
ruled by reason, 230; the Stoics called 
reason “hegemonikon”, 231; Roman Ca¬ 
tholic theories of conjugal love and sexual 
appetite; on “spiritual knowledge” and 
“spiritual love”, 321. 

Psychical Interlacements, III, between 
the members of a family, of a nation, of 
a social class, 294, 295. 
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Psychological Empiricism, II, reduces 
the biotic subjcct-object-rclation to sen¬ 
sory impressions, 374, 375, 

Psyciiolooy, I, mechanistic ps. in Hart¬ 
ley, 204; in Locke is atomistic, 2GG; it 
lias to explain the origin and the limits 
of human knowledge, 2G9; idealist ps. of 
Berkeley resolved nature into sensory 
impressions: esse cst percipi, 274; Hume's 
psychology, 303, 304; metaphysical psy¬ 
chology holds as basic theses: the sub¬ 
stantiality, immateriality, simplicity, im¬ 
mortality and personality of the thinking 
ego, 366. 

—, II, Bayle applied psychology to the 
science of history, 353. 

Psychology of Plants, III, and Bavinic’s 
pan-psycliical principle of continuity, 
641. 

Psycho-Monism, I, of Heymans, 103. 

PunLic Law, III, identified with civil 
law, by Kant, 427; is correlated with pri¬ 
vate common law, 446: in the Carolin- 
gian State; the Roman Republic; Clovis' 
lex Salica; jus gentium; jus naturale, 447; 
public and private law in Rome, 449, 

Punuc Legal Industrial Organization, 
III, and natural community, 180; of in¬ 
dustrial life, is not a “natural commun¬ 
ity"; the error of the Protestant League 
of Trade Unions in the Netherlands, 598. 

Public Opinion, III, according to H. Hel¬ 
ler; contains the eternal essential prin¬ 
ciples of justice, in Hegel; influences the 
political will of the nation; it transcends 
different parties, 490, 491; it may be mis¬ 
led; in Mercieu de la Riviere’s demo- 
liberal ideology; Ratzeniiofer's natural¬ 
istic psychological explanation, 492, 

Puciita, II, 

Cursus der Institutionen, 397. 

—, II, the historical school of jurispru¬ 
dence, 138, 277; historical development 
from nature to freedom, and their deeper 
identity, 278; theory of Subjective Right, 
397. 

—, III, of the Historical School, G70. 
Pufendorff, I, with Horbes and Ghotius 
conceived of the social contract in a 
formal sense, 319. 

—, II, on subjective rights, 395. 

—, III, the social contract state compri¬ 
ses an agreement concerning the form of 
government, 236. 

Puritanism, III, and marriage, 316. 
Purposeful Unity, III, an organized com¬ 
munity is a purposeful unity in a socio- 
psychical sense, according to Jkllinek, 
432. 

Pygmean Culture, III, Pygmies have mo¬ 
nogamy, 332; W. Schmidt's conception 
criticized, 333. 

Pyrrhonism, I, in Crouza’s version, and 
in Hume, 275. 


Pythagoras, II, dike binds the world, 
132. 

Pythagoreans, II, and others have stres¬ 
sed the fact that retribution is the mean¬ 
ing of justice, 132. 

Pythagoreanism, II, in Plato, 9. 

HI, the void is the flowing air, 8. 


Q 

Qualifying Function, III, is not a sub¬ 
jective purpose, 143, 146, 425, 432. 

Qualitates Occultak, I, rejected in mo¬ 
dern science, 201. 

Qualitative Difference, I, is quantified 
in Leibniz according to their degree of 
clarity, 233. 

Qualities, I, objective qualities of things 
in naive experience, 43; primary and se¬ 
condary, in Locke, discarded by Berke¬ 
ley, 274. 

Quantum Mechanics, I, in physics, 212. 
—, II, many typical numbers in nature 
are only to be explained from their anti¬ 
cipatory coherence with typical physical 
and chemical relations, c.g., the typical 
constant -h- in quantum mechanics, 425. 
—, III, Rutherford’s exploded concep¬ 
tion that an atom is a kind of solar sy¬ 
stem, 706. 

Quantum Theory, I, in modern physics, 
557. 

—, II, the classical view of the conti¬ 
nuous character of physical space does 
not completely agree with the modern 
quantum-theory of energy, 101. 

QuATKnNiAN Calculus, II, the imaginary 
function of number found recognition 
through Giiaszmann’s “Ausdelinungslehre" 
in close connection with Hamilton's qua- 
ternian calculus, 171, 174. 

Quietism, II, in V. Stahl’s view of God’s 
guidance in history, 249. 

Quintilianus, III, 

Instit. oral,, 3, 6. — 7. 

—, III, was the first writer who used the 
term “substance", 7. 

Quirites, III, in ancient Rome, 370. 


It 

Racial Problem, III, primary or natural 
races, 495; Rosenberg; Chamberlain; 
Pearson; Gunther; Wolff, 496; racial 
differences, and education; South Africa, 
497. 

Radical Evil, I, Kant’s pessimism, 347; 
is the tendency to subject the will to sen¬ 
sory inclinations, 385. 

—, II, in Kant’s philosophy, 150. 
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Radical Types, III, of individuality in 
naive experience; matter, plants, animals, 
83—85; of products of human formation, 
like music, literature, etc., as secondary 
radical types, 122. 

Radio Activity, I, in modern physics, 
557. 

—, III, is not influenced by external func¬ 
tional factors, 100; the duration of the 
existence of a radio-active element is in¬ 
dependent of its free or bound condition, 
704. 

Radiolaiua, III, 107, 108; their Si0 2 form¬ 
ations, 724; and mineral formations, 730. 

Radlofp, III, the Kirghiz formed “auls”, 
a kind of “joint family”, an interlacement 
of different structures, under the author- 
ithy of a patriarch, 351. 

Ramus, Petrus, I, developed a semi-Pla¬ 
tonic mathematical method in logic, in 
which “invention” plaved the main part, 
198. 

IUnke, II, 

Weltgeschiclite, 281. 

—, II, national individuality only begins 
to unfold in an opened historical devel¬ 
opment, 270, 277; Ranke’s idea of deve¬ 
lopment derives from Hegel; he restricted 
history to Asia Minor and the Occident; 
history starts when there arc written do¬ 
cuments; he synthesized Lutheran belief 
in Providence with the modern idea of 
humanity, 281; he absolutized the domi- 
nators of Western culture, 282; his .pupil 
J. Burckiiardt, 282. 

Rational Animal, III, is man, in the 
Stoic-Aristotclian view, 217. 

Rationalism, I, absolutizes the law-side of 
time, 28; reduces the subject-side of reali¬ 
ty to the law-side, 98. 

Rationalists, I, think that ethical norms 
can be proven a priori and “more gco- 
mctrico”; — Hume’s criticism, 309. 

Ratzel, III, he tries to prove that the 
spread of similar elements of culture is 
due to emigration and derivation; he re¬ 
mained entangled in the environment- 
theory, 333; a quotation from Ratzel by 
W. Sciimidt proves that this theory shows 
a lack of historical insight, 335; lie calls 
political geography “geopolitics”, 500. 

Ratzeniiofer, III, 

Wescn und Zwcck der Politik, 492. 

---, III, his naturalistic psychological ex¬ 
planation of public opinion, 492. 

Raureh, I, Schiller’s Riiuber, 453. 

Ravaisson, I, developed nco-scliolastic 
thought in an increasingly anti-rationali- 
istic sense, 525. 

Reaction, II, historical reaction, 237. 

Reading Book, A, III, contains the inten¬ 
tional conception of its author; variabi¬ 


lity types; a cultural foundation and a 
symbolic qualification, 151. 

Realism, II, Scholastic realism is some¬ 
times called conceptual realism; univer- 
salia ante rein and in re; Augustinus and 
Aristotle; Divine Logos doctrine; meta¬ 
physical eidos (essence) gives matter its 
form; Plato’s extreme realism; Scholas¬ 
tic formae scparatac split up reality into 
noumcnon and phenomenon, 387; inten- 
tio and the intended objective contents; 
copy theory of concepts; erroneous view 
of the Gcgenstand, 388; Gegenstand and 
substance are identified; the transcen- 
dentalia; philosophia prima; the objects 
of the actus intclligcndi, 389; realism 
versus nominalism, 386, 387, 419. 

Realism, Critical, III, of Al. Riehl, 46. 

Reality, I, in Rickert, 97. 

—, II, as a category in Kant; but possi¬ 
bility and necessity can be thought of in 
every meaning modus; reality can never 
be modal, 551. 

Reality and Meaning, II, that which 
makes reality into meaning lies beyond 
the limit of time; meaning is “ex originc” 
the convergence of all temporal aspects 
of existence into one supertemporal fo¬ 
cus, which is the religious root of crea¬ 
tion, 30. 

Reality of a Thing, The, III, is a conti¬ 
nuous process of realization, 109. 

Reai.lasten, II, in Germanic Law a jus 
in re may be vested in an immovable in 
such a way that it is independent of the 
particular person entitled to it, and re¬ 
mains valid even when he is temporarily 
lacking; this is instanced by the so- 
called “Reallasten” of Germanic Law. 
408. 

Real Rights, II, the will-power theorists 
identified jus in re with absolute rights, 
398. 

Reason, I, alone can never be a motive 
to any action of the will, 306; in Hume 
reason is the slave of passion, 307. 

—, II, Vernunft, nous, ratio, 11, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 22, 23, 26; Kant’s idea of reason, 
42; the idea of reason in rationalistic 
metaphysics is antinomic, 43; reason and 
understanding, 43; natural reason and 
natural ethics, 144; reason and faith; the 
act of thinking includes its faith aspects, 
564. 

Reason of State, III, Macchiavelli's 
theory, 399, 

Reason, Pure, I, in Kant, is never related 
to “Gcgcnstandc”, but only to the a priori 
concepts of “Gcgenstandc”, 364. 

Reasonahle Belief, I, in Kant, 91, 339, 
350, 363, 364, 372, 383, 385. 

Reciprocity of Perspectives, III, of the 
ego with other egos, in Litt; they are 
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realized by menus of symbols, 250, 251; 
this reciprocity is n biological necessity 
according do A. Vikiucanot, 290, 291, 

Recompense and Punishment, II, in Po- 
lak’s view, 130, 

Redemption, I, in Christ abrogates the 
antithesis between sin and creation, 523, 

Reflection, I, in Hume, is in image of 
sensation, 282.* 

Reflexive Permission, II, and subjective 
right in Von Jiieiung, 404. 

Reflexive Thought, I, and objective 
thought, in recent philosophy, 80; and 
critical self-reflection, 87. 

Reformation, The, I, took over the Scho¬ 
lastic motive of nature and grace, 188, 
511, 512, 514. 

Refraction, I, of the meaning totality by 
cosmic time, 101, 105. 

—, II, law of refraction of cosmic time, 6. 

Regalia, II, medieval regalia were con¬ 
sidered as res in commercio, 410. 

Regeneration, II, reverses the direction 
of the faith function, 311. 

Regenerative Phenomena, III, and 
Driesch’s experiments, 646. 

Regions, II, the delimitation of the phe¬ 
nomenological “regions” in Edmund Hus¬ 
serl, 17; material regions of being deli¬ 
mited by material “synthetical catego¬ 
ries” in Husserl, 454. 

:—, HI, in Husserl, and the tiling-struc¬ 
ture, 54. 

Regius, I, the innate ideas arc present at 
birth; his polemic with Descartes, 222. 

Reiim, III, 

Geschichte der Staalsrechtswissenschaft. 

211 . 

—, III, on Plato and Aristotle’s socio¬ 
logy, 206; he overlooked the kernel of 
Ar.’s view of democracy, 211. 

Reichenau, E., Ill, 

Protozoa, 721, 773. 

Reicke, E., II, 

Lose Blatter aus Kant’s Nachlass, 438. 

—» II, Published a note given by Kant, 
438. 

Reines Denken, I, or philosophical 
thought as “mere thought”, has as such 
no actual selfhood, 7. 

Reingicink, Til, III, and Church govern¬ 
ment; the episcopal system, 516. 

Reinhardt, II, 

Das Personliclikcitsreclit in der geltende 
Rechtsordnung, 413. 

Reiniiold, I, a disciple of Kant, gave the 
doctrine of the affection of the subjective 
sensibility by the mysterious “Ding an 
Sich” such a gross form as to expose its 


inherent antinomy sharply; this “Affi- 
zicrung” was, according to Reiniiold, a 
causal process, 413; 

Reinke, Joii., Ill, 

Ucber Deformation von Pflanzen durcli 
iiussere EinfJiisse, 647. 

Relativism, I, in Litt, 138. 

—, III, with respect to the Church in¬ 
stitution, in Emil Biiunner, 542. 

Relativity, II, incongruity between re¬ 
lativity and physical continuous space, 
101 . 

Religion, I, the fundamental dependence 
of human selfknowlcdge on the know¬ 
ledge of God has its inner ground in the 
essence of religion as the central sphere 
of our created nature, 55; it is the innate 
impulse of the human selfhood to direct 
itself toward the true or a pretended ab¬ 
solute Origin of all temporal diversity of 
meaning, which it finds focused concen¬ 
trically in itself; to the formal transcen¬ 
dental character of this description the 
concrete immediacy of religious expe¬ 
rience remains strange; in theoretical 
thought we can only arrive at a trans¬ 
cendental idea; the function of such an 
idea; religion transcends all modal as¬ 
pects, faith included; religion is not at 
all a temporal phenomenon manifest 
within the temporal structure of human 
act-life, 57; it can be approximated only 
in the concentric direction of our con¬ 
sciousness, not in the divergent one, not 
as a “Gegensland”; religion cannot be 
described “phenomenologically” or “psy¬ 
chologically”; it is not the experience of 
the “tremendum (Rudolph Otto) ; it is 
the ex-sistent condition in which the 
ego is bound to its true or pretended firm 
ground; veritable religion is absolute self¬ 
surrender, 58; true self knowledge dis¬ 
covers the ex-sistent character of the 
self also in the fact that the ego is bound 
with other egos in a religious community; 
the I-ncss lives in the spiritual commun¬ 
ity of the we, which is directed to the 
Divine Thou; the central command of 
love is of a religious and not of a moral 
character; in this Command the neigh¬ 
bour is a member of the religious com¬ 
munity of mankind in its central relation¬ 
ship to God Who created man after His 
image, 60; a religious community is main¬ 
tained by a common spirit which as a 
dynamis is active in the concentration 
point of human existence; it works 
through a basic motive, whose forms are 
historically determined, but whose cen¬ 
tral meaning transcends historical form¬ 
giving; since the Fall and the promise of 
the coming Redeemer, there are two cen¬ 
tral main springs operative in the human 
heart, viz., the Holy Ghost and the spirit 
of apostasy from the true God, 61; in 
Western thought the apostate spirit has 
disclosed itself in two central motives, 
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61; prc-IIomcric religion of life was a 
nature religion; the classical-Greclc mo¬ 
tive (since Aristotle) of form anti mat¬ 
ter; the Olympians were cultural gods; 
and the Humanistic motive of nature and 
freedom, 62; the Humanistic motive took 
its rise from the religion of the free auto¬ 
nomous human personality and that of 
modern science evoked by it, and direc¬ 
ted to the domination of nature; the 
Christian motive of creation, fall, and re¬ 
demption; the Scholastic motive of na¬ 
ture and grace was introduced by Ro¬ 
man-Catholicism and directed to a reli¬ 
gious synthesis between the Christian 
and the other motives; the fall into sin is 
a privatio, a negation, a nothingness; but 
the central dynamis of the spirit of apos¬ 
tasy is no ‘'nothing”; it springs from the 
creation and cannot operate beyond the 
limits in which it is bound to the divine 
order of meaning; the dynamis of sin can 
unfold itself only in subjection to the 
religious concentration law of human 
existence; without the law there is no 
sin, and there is a law of sin; but sin has 
no real power in itself, independent of 
creation, 63; idolatrous motives conceal 
themselves in a religious antithesis, for 
the absolutizing of relative meanings evo¬ 
kes their correlata; these motives are 
composed of two religious antithetic mo¬ 
tives driving human action and thought 
continually in opposite directions; the 
resulting religious dialectic is quite dif¬ 
ferent from the antithetical gegenstand- 
relation of theoretic thought, 64; the Ro¬ 
man-Catholic theological dialectic of na¬ 
ture and grace was taken over by Protes¬ 
tant Scholasticism; it aimed at a syn¬ 
thesis of the Aristotelian view of nature 
with the central motive of the Word-Re¬ 
velation; but it lends itself as well to a 
combination of the motive of the Word 
Revelation with the Humanistic motive 
of nature and freedom; then the Chris¬ 
tian motive loses its radical and integral 
character; the Scholastic vision does not 
assign a central place to the Biblical re¬ 
velation about the human heart as the 
radix of temporal existence; Thomism 
could proclaim the autonomy of natural 
reason in the “natural sphere” of know¬ 
ledge; the dialectic tension between na¬ 
ture and grace hides the inner dialec¬ 
tic of the Greek and the Humanistic mo¬ 
tives; in Scholastic anthropology this 
component is expressed in the dichotomy 
of body and 65 soul; Scholastics was 
swayed from the Thomistic “natura prac- 
ambula gratiae to the Occamist denial of 
any contact between nature and grace 
(William op Occam) ; the same polar ten¬ 
sion in “dialectical theology” between 
Karl Barth and Emil BnuNNEn, G6; 
Rousseau’s religion of feeling, 67; cf. sub 
voce Transcendental Basic Motive; — the 
central basic motive of the Christian re¬ 
ligion is the motive of creation, the fall 


into sin, and the redemption through 
Jesus Christ in communion, with the 
Holy Ghost; God is the absolute and in¬ 
tegral Origin, the Creator of the “earthly 
world” concentrated in man, and of the 
world of the angels, 173; there is no 
original power which is opposed to Him; 
in His creation there is no expression of 
a dualistic principle of origin; man has 
been created by God according to His 
image in man’s heart participating in the 
religious community of mankind; the 
creation implies a world plan; Divine 
providence is concerned with the law 
side and with the factual side of the crea¬ 
tion; the providential plan concerning 
the factual side is hidden from man; sin 
can only be understood in veritable radi¬ 
cal self knowledge, as the fruit of Bibli¬ 
cal Revelation, 174; Sin is apostasy from 
God; it involves the root of existence and 
the whole temporal cosmos; it does not 
stand in a dialectical relation to the crea¬ 
tion; the redemption in Christ is also ra¬ 
dical; sin is propitiated by Him; gratia 
communis, 175; Kant’s religion remains 
within the boundaries of mere reason, 
384. 

—•, II, nature religions, 263 (and note); 
faith and religion identified; erroneously, 
303; religion and magic; Westermauck; 
Frazer’s definition ; Freud, 312; Cassirer, 
321; Egyptian religion, 324; Husserl’s 
idea of religion, 544. 

Religion op Feeling, I, in Rousseau, 67. 

Religious Fulness of Meaning, I, love, 
•wisdom, justice, power, beauty, etc., coin¬ 
cide in this fulness, 106. 

Religious Horizon, III, the temporal and 
the religious horizon of experience, 68; 
the imago Dei, 69; religious love is the 
fulfilment of all temporal meaning, 71; 
the I-ness is the spiritual centre, of hu¬ 
man existence, 88. 

Religious Root of the State, III, faith 
points to this Root, 500; State and 
Church, 501. 

Religious Sphere, The, I, is prc-func- 
tional, the concentration point of the root 
of our existence, 31. 

Rembrandt, II, Nightwatcli, 423. 
Remembrance, II, is an act, 372. 

Renaissance, I, at the time of the Re¬ 
naissance Humanism was completely 
aware of its real religious motive, but in 
the 18th century this notion faded away, 
170; Romanticism was as aristocratic in 
character as the Renaissance had been, 
171; the Renaissance began as a spiritual 
Humanistic movement when the medie¬ 
val ecclesiastically unified culture had 
collapsed, 173; in Italy, especially, the 
Renaissance took the side of the ancient 
world view; it re-discovered Greek and 
Roman Culture and gave up synthesis 
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philosophy, 189; in the Renaissance the 
Biblical motives were secularized, 190; 
the Faustian domination; the personality- 
ideal was permeated with an unquencha¬ 
ble thirst for temporal life and a Faus¬ 
tian desire to subject the world to itself; 
the Renaissance secularized the Christian 
idea of regeneration, 191; this “renasci- 
mento” and the "uomo universale”; Leo 
Battista Annum; Leonardo Da Vinci, 
192; its secularized motive of regenera¬ 
tion, 193; the Renaissance did not ex¬ 
plicitly develop the model of modern 
natural scientific thought, although it con¬ 
tained sueli a tendency; it also inclined 
towards the infinite in which modern 
man thinks he can rediscover himself in 
his boundless impulse of activity, 194; 
Stoic and Epicurean motives in Renais¬ 
sance thought; Da Vinci; Valla; the 
thirst after infinite nature and its mys¬ 
teries was manifest in Renaissance pain¬ 
ting and poetry; the Faustian passion to 
dominate nature was revealed in a flour¬ 
ishing alchemy; Petrus Ramus’ logic, 
198; Bruno’s pantheism, his dithyrambic 
glorification of nature’s infinity and the 
human microcosmic monad; natura na- 
turata and natura naturans; the rejection 
of a “Jcnseits”, 199; the Renaissance 
ascribed the mathematical conception of 
natural phenomena to Plato and Demo¬ 
critus, 200. ) 

Renaru, G., Ill, 

La theoric de I’institution, Essai d’onto- 
logie juridique, 384. 

Renascimento, I, and the “uomo univer¬ 
sale” of the Renaissance, 192. 

Representations, I, are “synthetic con¬ 
cepts” of empirical “Gegenstandc” in 
Kant, 53. 

Representation, II, is an act, 372. 

Representational Relation, . III, the 
naive experience of a thing is not that 
of a copy or representation of such a 
thing (Abbild-relalion), 34—38, 44—47; 
Rickert’s view of the copy theoric 49— 
51; Scheler, 53; Husserl, 54. 

Representative System, III, Calvin did 
not introduce this system into the Church, 
nor the idea of the sovereignty of the 
Congregation, 545—549. 

Res, II, the Roman conception of the 
res in a juridical sense, 393. 

Res Publica, III, the State is a res publi- 
ca, 412. 

Restlessness, I, of phi!, thought, and of 
our ego, is transmitted to all temporal 
functions in which the ego is operative, 
11 . 

Restoration, II, of the 19th century was 
conservative, 233; and reaction, 302. 

Restrictive State op Feeling, II, is found 
in animals, 117. 


Retrirution, II, is to be taken in bomuu 
partem as well as in inalam partem, 130: 
and economic life, 131, 132; and love; 
retribution acts against excessive mani¬ 
festations of altruism; is not a feeling- 
drive, 134; Aristotle's arithmetical and 
geometrical proportions in retribution, 
135; economic, aesthetic, social retroci- 
palions in the juridical aspect, 135, 130: 
the expression of the modal meaning 
of retribution in a primitive legal or¬ 
der, 182; in primitive society the legal 
subjectivity of man and the validity area 
of the norms are still rigidly bound up 
with the unopened aspect of social inter¬ 
course restricted to the members of the 
tribe, in psychical life, 168, 183, 184; lo¬ 
gical substratum of juridical aspect, 182, 
183; biotic retrocipations in primitive 
culture, 270; juridical retrocipations, 405. 

Reuciilin, I, a friend of Melangiiton’s, 
513; R. was disappointed when Melancii- 
ton broke with the ideals of Humanism, 
515. 

Reuter and Hart, III, 

Introduction to Sociology, 177. 

Revelation, I, is the synthesis of irra¬ 
tionality and originality — Fichte —, 
492. 

—, II, appeals to ourselves in the root of 
our existence, 52; general and particular. 
306; are universally intended, 307; natur¬ 
al revelation, 308; and common grace, 
309; the principle of Divine R. in the 
order of creation, 323. 

R&viisz, G., II, 

Het psyehologisch ruimteprobleem, 373. 

Revolution, III, Christian revolution and 
Stoicism, 169; revolution can only suc¬ 
ceed when its leaders collar the military 
power, 421. 

Riiizopoda, III, mineral formations in 
their protoplasm, 108, 774. 

Rhumrler, III, 

Das Lebcnsproblcm, 733; 

Das Protoplasma als physikalisehes Sy¬ 
stem, 733. 

Richter, Otto, III, 

Gust, Thcod. Fcchner, Fine Auswahl aus 
scincn Schriftcn, 629—631. 

Ricicert, Heinrich, I, 

System der Philosophic, 22, 23, 120, 121, 

129, 151; 

Wissenschaftliclic Philosophic und Welt¬ 
anschauung, 23, 129; 

Grundproblcme der Philosophic, 129, 

130, 133, 134; 

—, I, theoretical philos. thought first de¬ 
molishes everything a-lhcorctical, leaving 
a chaotic material of consciousness, which 
is to be ordered in the creative forms of 
philos. thought, 14; he defends the neu¬ 
trality postulate with respect to philoso¬ 
phy, 14, 15;. his statement: “if we are 
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able to determine the boundaries of 
thought through thinking, we must be 
able, too, to exceed these limits”, is con¬ 
tradictory on the immanence standpoint; 
he distinguishes “helerologieal” from 
“hctercological-monological thought”; but 
it leads to antinomy, 22, 23; he observes, 
correctly, “as soon as we are beyond 
thought, we do not know anything”, but 
fails to appreciate the transcendence of 
our selfhood; the non-scientific attitude 
towards the world must not claim uni¬ 
versal validity for all; then it can hold 
its own by the side of scientific philoso¬ 
phy; the latter makes the entire man also 
its object and transcends man himself, 
23; as a Neo-Kantian Rickert opposes 
being to validity, reality to value; these 
concepts are not modally defined; he re¬ 
serves “meaning” for “culture” as a sub¬ 
jective relating of “reality” to “values”, 
7G; his meaning-idealism distinguishes 
meaning (Sinn) from reality; the latter 
is only viewed in its abstract sense of the 
psycho-physical aspects, 97; his classi¬ 
fication of the “Iifc-and-world-views” is 
oriented to the Nco-Kantian philosophy 
of values; lie distinguishes intellectual- 
ism, aestheticism, mysticism, moral ism, 
eudemonism, eroticism, theism, polythe¬ 
ism, 121; his classification is a confusing 
schematism, 122; it is construed apart 
from the religious basic motives of Wes¬ 
tern thought and interprets ancient and 
medieval thinkers after the pattern of the 
modern Humanistic motive of nature and 
freedom, 123; his view of the difference 
between philosophy and a life view, 124; 
his “Wissenschaftliclie Philosophic und 
Weltanschauung is aimed at modern exis¬ 
tence-philosophy (Heidegger, Jaspers, 
etc.), which opposes existential thinking 
{oRicicert’s purely theoretical; he tries to 
demonstrate that the cosmic totality must 
remain hidden from the total man, who is 
an individual complex of functions, 129; 
philosophy must separate the cosmos into 
two spheres: temporal-spatial (sensorily 
perceptible) nature reality and timeless 
values having absolute validity; impera¬ 
tives and norms are not the business of 
philosophy; the concept of a normative 
science is internally contradictory; spe¬ 
cial science studies what is “mere reality” 
and immanent as “given reality”, the 
“psycho-physical”; reality is also a theo¬ 
retical form, a category of thought, which 
itself is not real, but has “validity”, 130; 
the theoretical Idea of the totality of rea¬ 
lity, viewed by Kant as an infinite task 
for thought, has value-character; “totality 
of reality” is a problem of epistemology; 
philosophy must be a theory of values 
directed to the “Voll-endung” (fulfil¬ 
ment) toward the totality and includes 
the universe of values in its horizon; it 
must strive after a system of values; and 
also investigate the a-theorctical values, 
such as morality, beauty, holiness; it 


orients itself to the historical life of cul¬ 
ture to track down the multiplicity of the 
values; philosophy must reunite the 
worlds of “natural reality” and of “va¬ 
lues”; this unity can be immediately ex¬ 
perienced when we arc not thinking, 
131; there is a third realm serving as a 
connecting link between reality and va¬ 
lues; viz. that of meaning; meaning is 
constituted in the valuating act of the 
subject, but is not itself value, but relates 
reality to values; it joins these two in a 
higher synthetic unity; value is meaning 
of a transcendent, timeless, and absolute 
character; meaning is “immanent mean¬ 
ing”; reality is the object of the transcen¬ 
dental epistemological subject; in the 
realm of values there is no subjectivity at 
all; culture is reality to -which values 
cling; philosophy must work with an 
“open” system, 132; such a system is 
only a formal order of “the stages of va¬ 
lue”; philosophy must not be “prophe- 
tisin”; nor a view of life and the world; 
the latter must be included in theoretical 
inquiry; the object of philosophy is the 
totality of the cosmos inclusive of the 
subject (the whole man and his relation 
to the cosmos); philosophy necessarily 
becomes a theory of the total meaning of 
life, 133; the pitfall in Rickert’s neutrali¬ 
ty view lies concealed in his a-priori 
identification of “truth” with theoretical 
correctness, and in his a-priori supposi¬ 
tion that such truth is an “absolute” “va¬ 
lue”, “timelessly valid”, “resting in it¬ 
self”, 134; this view is antinomous on 
Rickert’s own standpoint, 135; the test 
of the transcendental basic Idea applied 
to Rickert’s philosophy, 136, 137; 

Rickert’s view of Calvinism, 149; the 
judgment “Truth is the highest value” is 
not theoretical but proceeds from a life 
and world view; theoretical judgments 
are oriented to a (theoretical) value; in 
the judgment “this rose is beautiful” the 
aesthetic attitude is abandoned for the 
theoretical judgment about “the aesthetic 
value”, 151; lie distinguishes theoretical 
from practical philosophy, 530. 

, II, 

Kullurwissenschaft und Nalurwissen- 
schaft, 207; 

Die Grenzcn der naturwissenschaftlielien 
Begriffsbildung, 207, 421; 

Die Problemc der Gcsehichtsphilosophie. 
207, 208; 

—, II, on culture, nature, value, 201; cul¬ 
ture is “natural reality to which values 
cling”, 204; qualifies historical science 
as individualizing; cultural life filled with 
meaning, 207; reality bears meaning; all 
normativity is reduced to the cultural de¬ 
nominator, 208; his concept of transcen¬ 
dental logical historical forms of know¬ 
ledge, 209; his distinction between syste¬ 
matical and individualizing sciences, is 
antinomic, 213, 217; at first he used the 
term “natural history” but he gave it up 
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Inter on because lie believed that the his¬ 
torical viewpoint cannot include an in¬ 
dividualizing view of nature, 230; and 
Kuypers, 243; individual causality; cau¬ 
sal equation or inequivalence; individu¬ 
ality as such is an apeiron, not a norm 
as Rickert thinks, 254; his error, 275; in¬ 
dividuality originates from the matter 
of experience; the genuine individual 
science is related to values by cultural 
science, 421; individuality is empirical 
uniqueness related to values; natural 
science method is blind to values and 
works in a generalizing way; individual¬ 
ity forced into the form-matter scheme, 
421; individuality is a sensory me on in 
Neo-Kantianism; meaning-indiv. in the 
general notion of culture only, 422. 

— HI, 

Der Gegenstand der Erkenntnis, 49, 50; 
System der Philosophic, 51; 

Kant als Philosoph der inodernen Kultur, 
428. 

—, III, his criticism of Riehl’s "Critical 
realism”; epistemology should not in¬ 
clude a problem in its pre-suppositions; 
Rickert starts from the “Satz der Imma- 
nenz”; his objection made against Riehl 
is also valid for Ricicert’s own transcen¬ 
dental idealistic epistemology; he quali¬ 
fies naive exper. as “a complex of vague 
and rash opinions”, 49; he identifies the 
abstract sensory aspect with the integral 
whole of empirical reality; he rejects the 
copy theory; speaks of a pre-theoretical 
Erleben of the unity of value and reality; 
his Sinn-Bcgriff; his "naive realism” is 
Kantian phenomenal nature, 50; his no¬ 
tion of Erleben is: concept-less, irratio¬ 
nal, nameless, a unity of two theoretically 
construed worlds, corresponding to the 
dualism of nature and freedom, 51; his 
copy theory of naive experience, 49—51; 
of a work of art as a sensory perceptual 
thing related to aesthetic value, 113; So¬ 
rokin tries to solve the totality problem 
of sociology from the standpoint of H. 
Rickert’s philosophy, 162; and Dahm- 
staedter’s sociology, 409; Kant held the 
State to be "power”; this statement of 
Rickert’s must be restricted to interna¬ 
tional relations, 428. 

Riehl, Alois, I, 

Der philosophischen Kritizismus, 268, 
281, 340. 

—, I, holds that there is no antinomy in 
Locke’s system, 268 (note); R. holds that 
Hume had unwavering faith in mathema¬ 
tics as the foundation of all science; he 
misunderstands Hume’s conception of 
mathematical certainty; Riehl says that 
Hume never meant to dispute the univer¬ 
sal validity of "pure geometry”, and that 
Hume only attacked the possibility, pre¬ 
sumed by geometry, of dividing space to 
infinity, some further arguments of 
Riehl’s on this subject, 281; his inter¬ 
pretation confronted with Hume’s state¬ 


ments about "pure geometry”, 285; in the 
third period of his development Kant was 
very close to Hume’s scepticism, 340. 

—, H, 

Der philosophische Kritizismus, 80, 373, 
439, 519. 

—, II, his involuntary admission of the 
numerical analogy in logical unity, multi¬ 
plicity, etc., 80; association based on the 
connection between the organs of sight 
and touch, 373; his paraphrase of Kant’s 
observation on judgments, 439; thought 
and intuition are originally united in 
their common subject of consciousness 
(= the cogito); he denies any essential 
difference between cognitive (experien¬ 
tial) and logical concepts; but he does 
not realize Kant’s aporia, 519. 

—, III, 

Der Philosophische Kritizismus, 39, 43, 
44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49. 

—, III, points out that the “bond between 
the objective and the subjective world” 
would be broken if Muller’s theory of 
the specific energy of the sense organs 
were true, 42; he holds that it is impossi¬ 
ble to found a law on one single unexplai¬ 
ned exception, 43; there is a necessary 
relation between stimulus and sensation; 
Riehl ignores the subject-object-relation, 
44; he gives a Nominalistic interpretation 
of. the relation between sensory percepts 
and things perceived; he distinguishes 
arbitrary from natural signs, like Occam, 
45; his Kantianism, 47; his critical real¬ 
ism; his rehabilitation of the sensory 
aspect of human experience, 47; things 
and our consciousness form one totality 
of reality; this thesis is an improvement 
on Kantianism, but not wholly satisfac¬ 
tory, 48. 

Rieker, K., Ill, 

Grundsiitzc reformierter Kirchenverfas- 
sung, 520, 521, 544, 545, 546, 547. 

—, III, refutes the political interpretation 
of Calvin’s system of Church government, 
as if the elders were representatives of 
the congregation in the modern sense of 
representation, 521; he says that the con¬ 
ception of “governmental power” as ser¬ 
vice is of Reformed origin, 544; Rieker 
says that Church government was con¬ 
ceived by Luther as dominion in a juri¬ 
dical sense; this is an error, 545; the el¬ 
ders are representatives of the congre¬ 
gation insofar as they are its ministering 
organs according to their office; they are 
no mandatories of a popular will above 
them, 546, 547; an individual Church- 
member has a right to examine if the 
orders and arrangements of the ecclesias¬ 
tical office bearers are in accordance 
with the Word of God and has to obey 
insofar as such is the case, 547. 

Riemann, II, the second founder of the 
theory of mathematical functions; and in¬ 
tuition, 484, 
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Right, Subjective, II, in Tiiomasius, Ilon- 
des, Putendoree, iny own right is nil Hint 
has not been forbidden me; in Grotius it 
is all that other juridical subjects in re¬ 
lation to me are forced to respect on ac¬ 
count of the legal order, 395; Kant exclu¬ 
des purpose from the concept of subjec¬ 
tive right, 39G; according to Von Savigny 
and Puchta a subjective right is essen¬ 
tially the particular will-power of the in¬ 
dividual, 397; confusion between subjec¬ 
tive right and juridical competence on 
account of the elimination of the subjcct- 
object-relation, 308; in Thon’s concep¬ 
tion, 397, 400; in Duguit’s view, 399; and 
competence; and object, 402; and reflex 
permission; Von Jiiemng sought the dif¬ 
ference in the legal protection (the action 
in a material sense)? this is wrong, 404; 
a juridical object is nothing but a modal 
function and is determined by the modal 
function of the juridical subject-object- 
relation, 405; the person of the King can- 
hot have a private right to the king’s of¬ 
fice, 410. 

—, III, Thomas Aquinas .recognizes sub¬ 
jective natural rights of individual man; 
a subj. right is a .social function accord¬ 
ing to Duguit, 460. 

Rights, I, of man; of the citizen, 321. 

—, II, might is not right, 241; innate hu¬ 
man rights in Locke, 350, 357, 95; Wolfe, 
413; personality- and property-rights, 
392, 413; Roman ius in re, 392; rights to 
rights, 394; Hugo Grotius, 395. 

•—, III, inalienable rights of man were 
opposed to the absolute sovereignity of 
the State without denying such sovereign¬ 
ty, 399; they arc denied by Leon Duguit, 
460. 

Rights, Inalienarle, I, and the public 
interest, in Wolfe, 321. 

Rights, Innate Natural, I, in Rousseau, 
318. 

Right, Personal, II, (jura in personam), 
was held to be the volitive control over a 
person in consequence of a particular 
personal legal relation, in the opinion of 
the will-theorists, 398. 

Rights, Personality, II, the idea of a 
subjective right to personality is absurd, 
413. 

Rights, Public, II, modal subject-object- 
relations may be objectified in the law- 
spliere in which they function; in the 
juridical lawsphcre rights may become 
objects of other rights; can a competence 
implying juridical authority over persons 
be made into the object of a subjective 
right, 409, 410. 

Rights, Subjective, II, considered apart 
from interest, by the Historical School of 
jurisprudence; in Schlossmann; in the 
will-power theory, 397; its definition in 


Kierulee; the concept subjective right 
was abandoned by II. Kelsen, 399; the 
element of interest was eliminated, 403. 

Rita, II, the astronomical world order 
was identified with retributive justice in 
the old-Indian conception of Rita ex¬ 
plained in the Veda, 133; a moral motive 
is found in the Vedic conception of the 
gods Varouna and Mitza, as the guardians 
of the Rita, the astronomical world-order 
which is at the same time the moral and 
the juridical order, 324, 

Ritter, P. H., Ill, 

Schets eener Critische Geschiedenis van 
het Substantiebegrip in de Nieuwere Wfjs- 
begeerte, 28. 

—, III, we experience the qualities of a 
thing but the thing itself is not given in 
experience; it is put there by us; his 
view of substance, 28. 

Rivers, W. H. R., Ill, 

The Todas, 341. 

—, III, polyandry among the Todas; its 
origin, 341, 

Robbers, III, 

De Wfjsbegecrte der Wetsidee in g.csprek 
met het Tliomisme, 73. 

—, III, maintains that the Idea of ana¬ 
logical being is the neo-scholastic basic 
motive; and that the motive of nature 
and grace is secondary; this is an error, 
73. 

Robertson, II, followed Voltaire’s view 
of history, 350. 

Robinson Crusoe, III, is a fancied case, 
and has no force as an argument, 655. 

Robson, W. A., Ill, 

Justice and Administrative Law, 681. 

Roman Empire, Holy, III, was supposed 
to embrace all spiritual and secular rela¬ 
tionships, 217; its foundation was laid by 
Augustinus’ De Civitate Dei, 510. 

Roman Family, The, III, excluded poly¬ 
gamy, 306. 

Roman Jurists (Classical), II, on sub¬ 
jective right, 392. 

Roman Law, II, actio popularis; the in¬ 
terdicts of Roman law of possession, 404. 

Roman “Thing” concept, The, II, in a 
juridical sense, 392; the res; the jus in 
re, 393. 

Romanticism, I, was aristocratic; a reac¬ 
tion to the science ideal, 171; in Niet- 
sche’s first period, 465. 

—, II, the term: natural history, 229; in 
Von Stahl’s view of history, 233; its 
quietism and its conception of God’s 
guidance, 248; under the guidance of the 
ideas of Romanticism the Restoration fol¬ 
lowed a seemingly historical, but in reali- 
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ty a reactionary policy, evoking the re- 
si stance of 19th century Liberalism, 362. 

Rome, Ancient, III, the undifferentiated 
structure of the gentes; the curiae; curiae 
arc “gcntilitial societies” and agrarian 
land property communities; Roman citi¬ 
zenship, 369; quirites, 370. 

Rose, A., I, a rose does not feel or think 
or engage in aesthetic valuation ns a sub¬ 
ject; but in the naive attitude we ascribe 
to it objective qualities of colour and 
odour, logical characteristics, cultural 
qualities and objective beauty, 42. 

—, II, a rose is a logical objective sy- 
stasis, 450, 

Rosenberg, Alfred, III, 

Der Mythus des XX. Jahrhundcrls, 496. 

—, III, his “cultural philosophy” based 
on the distinction between inferior and 
superior races; he glorifies the “Nordic 
or Aryan” race; it became the accepted 
“philosophical” justification of Hitler’s 
inhuman anti-semitic policy, 496. 

Rousseau, J. J., I, 

Discours sur les sciences el les arts, 313, 
314; 

Discours sur l’originc de l’inegalite parini 
les homines, 314; 

Oeuvres II, 314, 315; 

Du Contract Social, Ou Principes du Droit 
Politique, 315, 319, 320, 321, 322; 

Emile, 316. 

—•, I, he depreciated the ideal of science 
and ascribed primacy to the freedom mo¬ 
tive which is the main spring of his reli¬ 
gion of feeling, 67; the Idea of a personal 
God was a requirement of religious feel¬ 
ing to Rousseau, 191; in R.’s work he ten¬ 
sion between the science and the person¬ 
ality ideal reached a crisis; he openly 
disavowed the science-ideal in favour of 
the recognition of human personality as 
a moral aim in itself; freed from the bur¬ 
den of science we may learn true virtue 
from the principles inscribed in the heart 
of everybody; O, virtue, sublime know¬ 
ledge of simple souls!; he called Human¬ 
istic thought to self-reflection; not thought 
but the consciousness of freedom and the 
feeling of moral power prove the spiri¬ 
tual character of the human soul, 314; 
human thought is a higher level of the 
animal associations of sensory Ideas; all 
value of human personality is concen¬ 
trated in the feeling of freedom; the ma¬ 
thematical pattern of thought served to 
defend the natural rights of human per¬ 
sonality in the face of Horres’s Levia¬ 
than; the “general will” only is directed 
to the common good; in it each of us 
brings into the community his person 
and all his power that we may receive 
every member as an indivisible part of 
the whole; personal freedom is absorbed 
by the principle of majority, 315; Horres’ 
and Rousseau's State-Leviathan, mathe¬ 
matically construed, respects no limits, 


devours free personality in all its spheres 
of life; the “volonte gcn6ralc” had a nor¬ 
mative sense; Leviathan with its head 
cut off on the frontispiece of R.’s “Con 1 
trot Social”! the accent was shifted to the 
personality ideal in Rousseau in contra¬ 
distinction to the senice-idcal of the En¬ 
lightenment; feeling became the true scat 
of the Humanistic personality-ideal; R. 
attacked the rationalistic view of religion 
of the Enlightenment; his religion of sen¬ 
timent condemned the French Encyclo¬ 
pedists and Newton; religion is seated in 
the “heart”; abstract science must not en¬ 
croach upon the holy contents of human 
feeling, 317; he combated the rationalis¬ 
tic associational psychology “without a 
soul”; he got estranged from the material¬ 
istic Encyclopedists as well as from his 
earlier friend and protector David Hume, 
whose associational psychology was still 
dominated by the ideal of science; Wes¬ 
tern culture had all its spheres domina¬ 
ted by sovereign science; Rousseau turned 
to the dream of a natural state of inno¬ 
cence and happiness; this state revived 
the Stoic “Golden Age”; his optimism; 
with respect to the original goodness of 
human nature; his pessimism with re¬ 
gard to culture, 317; the free personality 
will build a new culture, founded in the 
divine value of personality; the natural 
state of freedom and equality is not his 
ideal; a higher destiny calls humanity to 
the civil state; natural freedom must be 
elevated to normative freedom; innate 
natural rights must become the inalien¬ 
able rights of the citizens; the social con¬ 
tract, 318; to give up one’s liberty is to 
give up one’s quality of man, the rights 
of humanity, even one’s duties; the words 
slavery and right are mutually exclusive; 
the fundamental problem is the guaran¬ 
teeing of the sovereign freedom of the 
personality; for this purpose a form of 
association must be sought, 319; the in¬ 
alienable right of freedom is maintained 
in the inalienable sovereignty of the 
people; the sovereign will of the people 
is the “general will”, not the "will of 
all”; the general will must be directed to 
the general interest; it is incompatible 
with the existence of private associations; 
he appeals to Plato’s “Ideal State”; pu¬ 
blic law does not recognize any counter 
poise in private spheres of association; 
the “Social Contract” is the only juridical 
basis for all the rights of the citizens; 
this means unbridled absolutism of the 
legislator; R. saw there was inner tension 
between the “general will” and indivi¬ 
dual freedom, 320; the mutual relation¬ 
ship between the natural rights of man 
and the rights of the citizen; every in¬ 
dividual transfers only as much of his 
natural power, his possessions, and free¬ 
dom, as is required for the “common 
good”; natural rights are private rights; 
the absolute equality of all the citizens 
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sts such; no special privileges can he 
granted, 321; with respect to the public 
interest every citizen has cciual rights; 
Rousseau’s concept of statute law; it 
differs from that of the so-called “mate¬ 
rial concept of statute law” of the Ger¬ 
man school of Ladand; R. holds that a 
genuine public statute (loi) can never re¬ 
gulate a particular interest, 322; but in 
the civil state human rights have changed 
their ground of validity, viz. the social 
contract; the juridical source of private 
and public rights is one and the same; 
so that private rights can only exist by 
the grace of the general will; the sove¬ 
reign people alone judges of the demands 
of the public interest; the general will in 
which every citizen encounters his own 
will, cannot do any injustice to anyone: 
volenti non fit injuria; to Rousseau it is 
the mathematical science ideal that is to 
guarantee the value of personality; “they 
must be forced to be free”, 323; R. was 
impatient of every revolution, 324; his pro¬ 
clamation of the freedom of human per¬ 
sonality from its subjection to science 
had a deep influence on Kant, 332; espe¬ 
cially R.’s “Discours sur les sciences et 
les arts”, 333; Rousseau’s influence led 
Kant to emancipate the science-ideal 
from metaphysics, 340; about the year 
1770 Kant adhered to the sentimental 
ethics and religion defended by Rousseau 
and English psychologism, 340. 

—, II, mathematical explanation of legal 
numerical analogies in validity sphere, 
167; his pessimistic view of culture; 
his natural law theory; culture leads 
mankind to a higher condition of free¬ 
dom; the normative goal of culture, 270. 
—, III, 

Discours de I’inegalite, 458. 

—, III, an adherent of the social contract 
theory and of State absolutism, 236; his 
natural law-construction of the Leviathan 
State; he wants to destroy all private 
associations, 442; the salus publiea; the 
general will; absolute State power, 443; 
in his early period Rousseau held that 
the State was only founded for the pro¬ 
tection of property; property arises from 
sanctioning the crime of forceful seizure; 
the State is the source of class struggle, 
458. 

Routine View, III, the routine view of 
daily life in modern times is not naive 
experience, 144, 145. 

Roux, Wilhelm, III, 

Ueber die bei dcr Vcrcrbung von Varia- 
tionen anzunehmenden Vorgiingc, 761. 

• ~, III, mechanistic biology, 733; he is 
the founder of “developmental mecha¬ 
nics” and showed the existence of “or¬ 
ganizers” in the living cell-body; they 
exercise a determining influence on the 
development of an embryo, 752; his criti¬ 
cism of Woltereck’s “bio substance”, 761. 


Russell, Rerthand, II, 

Russell and Whitehead, Principia Matlie- 
matica, 78, 82, 83, 430, 452. 

—, II, tried to deduce number from the 
class-concept, 82, 83; the antinomy in 
his theory, 83; is interpreted by G. T. 
Malan, 84; Criticizes Cantor’s Set-Theo¬ 
ry, 340; on the meaning of the copula to 
be, 436; his purely analytical deduction 
of the conccpt-“wholc”; pieces and mo¬ 
ments, 457. 

—, III, 

The Analysis of Matter, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 23; 

Principia Mathematica, 21, 24, 32, 33. 

—, III, the words “substance” and “thing” 
express the emotion of recognition; the 
motor habit in speech; general names are 
different from proper names; identity of 
name is taken to indicate identity of sub¬ 
stance, 18; the conception of substantial 
identity in language, common sense, and 
in metaphysics; on the concept “thing”; 
a substance is a series of physical occur¬ 
rences; this view is based on the general 
theory of relativity; his error is the iden¬ 
tification of the Greek metaphysical sub¬ 
stance with that of classical mechanistic 
physics {Galilei, Newton), 19; interval 
and quantum; rhythms; the discontinuous 
process of nature; a percept; events; the 
difference between physical and mental 
is unreal, 20; matter and mind are logical 
structures of relations between events; a 
thing is a group of events; criticizes 
Whitehead’s view saying that the events 
of a group cannot be considered as as¬ 
pects of the group, 21; Russell’s error is 
the identification of naive experience and 
the theoretical Gegenstand relation; he 
tries to refute the “common sense” view, 
a.o., with an appeal to the laws of pers¬ 
pective, 22; later he refers to common 
sense arguments to make his “causal 
theory plausable”, 23; misinterprets naive 
experience; his concepts of structure as 
“what we can express by mathematical 
logic”; it is the foundation of arithmetic; 
identified with the notion: relation — 
number; logical properties include all 
those which can be expressed in mathe¬ 
matical terms; psychological time of per¬ 
ception is the same as physical time; 
the similarity of structure between per¬ 
cepts and groups of events, 24; semi-si- 
milar systems; different percepts need 
not have exactly similar stimuli; (the act 
of perception has different modal aspects 
says D.); Russell’s argument rests on a 
petitio principii; his theory illustrated 
by considering a light-wave, 25; he re¬ 
places the real data of experience by ab¬ 
stract elements of a psycho-physical 
world, 26; animism and magic and com¬ 
mon sense according to Russell, 32; he 
thinks primitive animism due to defective 
observation; but primitives are generally 
excellent observers in a practical sense, 
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33; his explanation of substance and 
thing, 35; 

Russian State, The, III, has not become 
a Communist society, nor a syndicalistic 
organization in Duguit’s sense; Lenin, 
Stalin, 464. 

Rutherford,- III, his classical mechanistic 
atom model, 706. 


S 

Sackmann, II, Voltaire, 269. 

Sacral Sphere, The, III, among primi¬ 
tive men, 33, 34. 

Salin, E., II, 

Geschichte der Volkswirtschaftslehrc, 
292. 

—, II, points to a reversion of meaning 
in Weber’s Sociology of Religion, 293. 

Salus Publica Suprema Lex Esto, I, in 
Wolff, 321. 

Salus Publica, III, as the highest law of 
the State according to Locke, 442—445; 
in Kant; its limits; raison d’Etat; Wolff; 
Hobbes; Rousseau; Locke; Kant; the Li¬ 
berals; totalitarianism; Plato; Fichte; 
Aristotle; Hugo Grotius, 442; Pfufen- 
doff; Aristotle; Wolff, 443; the inte¬ 
rest of the State is a sufficient quiet and 
safe life, 444; and distributive justice; P. 
Duez, 445. 

Sanchez, Thomas, III, Spanish canonist; 
marriage is the traditio corporum, 317. 

Sarcoma, III,, an organic disease, 647. 
Sartre, I, 

Le n6ant against l’etre, 53. 

—, III, has a subjectivistic view of man’s 
corporality, 779. 

Sassen, Ferdinand, I, 

Wjjsbegcerte van dozen tjjd, 526. 

—, I, supposes that there is an inner con¬ 
nection between the philosophy of the 
Cosmonomic Idea and that of Maurice 
Blondel, 526. 

Satz des Bewusztseins, I, in Immanence 
Philosophy, 109. 

—, II, definition, 536; its pernicious ef¬ 
fects: juridical person; causality; will; 
juridical volition, 537; “psycho-physical”; 
“forms of thought”; super-temporal ideas; 
naive experience misrepresented; posi¬ 
tivistic views; phenomenological concep¬ 
tions, 538. 

Saussure, F. de, II, 

Cours de linguistique g6nerale, 224. 

Savigny, Von, II, 

System des heutigen romischen Rechts, 
397, 398; 

Zeitschrift fur Geschichtslehre, Rechts- 
wisscnschaft, 1815, Band I, 278. 

—, II, and Puchta, considered juridical 


interpretation as essentially theoretical; 
the Historical School, 138; Von Savigny 
did not agree ’with the attack on the re¬ 
ception of Roman Law in Germanic coun¬ 
tries, nor did Puciita, 234,. 277; nature 
and freedom, their synthesis in historical 
development, and their deeper unity; he 
took over Kant’s moralism, 278; this idea 
carried through in the theory of law, 278; 
the jurist’s activity at a higher stage; legis¬ 
lation; a conservative nationalistic idea of 
the Volksgcist, 279; Savigny and Puchta 
on subjective right as the particular will 
power Of the individual apart from the 
interest served by it, 397; personal and 
real rights; personal right is control over 
a person; jus in re identified with abso¬ 
lute right, 398; confusion between sub¬ 
jective right and competence (= author¬ 
ity over persons); subjective right mer¬ 
ged into juridical law, 398. 

Scales; hairs; feathers, III, as objective 
formations, 774. 

Scepticism, I, was stopped by Descartes 
in his “cogito”, 12; its self-refutation, 144, 
147; Greek Sophistic scepticism, 145; re¬ 
futed by Augustinus and by Descartes, 
196; Pyrrhonic scepticism tended to deny 
' any criterion of truth, 275; of Hume and 
Kant, 340. 

Scheler, Max, I, 

Die Stellung des Menschen im Kosraos, 
51, 52; ■ 

Der Formalismus in der Ethik und die 
materiale Wertethik, 111. 

—, I, human personality is “a monarch¬ 
ical arrangement of acts one of which at 
every turn takes the lead”; he overlooks 
the transcendent character of the ego and 
conceives of the ego as an immanent 
centre of its acts only, so that its radical 
unity disappears, 51; the human mind 
can oppose itself to the “world” but even 
makes into a “Gcgenstand” the physio¬ 
logical and psychical aspects of human 
existence itself; the Gegenstand relation 
is the most formal category of the logical 
aspect of mind (Geist), 52; the concept 
of the subject and the selfhood in irra- 
tiohalist phenomenology; the selfhood is 
not a substance in the Kantian sense, but 
“pure actuality”; as such it is transcen¬ 
dent to the cosmos as “world of things”, 
111; sociology of thought, 165; his found¬ 
ation of philosophy, 543, 544. 

II, 

Phanomenologie und Erkenntnistheorie, 
488, 597; 

Der Formalismus in der Ethik und die 
materiale Wertethik, 545, 546, 547, 570; 
Der Formalismus in der Ethik, 585, 586, 
587, 588, 589, 590, 591;, 

Die Stellung des Menschen im Kosmos, 
591, 592, 593, 594, 595, 597. 

—-, II, his version of the metaphysical di¬ 
chotomy of body and soul, 112; his view 
of an adequate Wcsensschau, 488; dis- 
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tinguishcs between pure logic and pure 
axiology, through the influence of Dil- 
tiiby ; the contents of the emotional acts 
of valuation; the a-priori is the whole of 
all the units of signification and senten¬ 
ces given in an immediate intuition of 
their essence; the origin of the differen¬ 
ces between essences is in the things in 
which they appear as universal or indi¬ 
vidual; feelings also hnve their own a 
priori content, 545; the a-priori is pure 
and immediate experience; the a-poste- 
riori is dependent on the senses, 540; on¬ 
ly in the coalescence of the intended an 
the given can we become aware of the 
content of phenomenal experience, 570; 
his view of the absolutely individual cha¬ 
racter of truth; he accuses Neo-Kantian¬ 
ism of subjectivism: its totality of the 
cosmos is only a subjective idea; the cos¬ 
mos has not actually been given us, 585; 
he individualizes and personalizes Hus¬ 
serl's transcendental consciousness, 587; 
truth is held to be individual; his view 
of cosmic reality; microcosm and macro¬ 
cosm; the personal correlate of the 
macrocosm, 588; the idea of God; every 
unity of the world without an essential 
regression to a personal God is a contra¬ 
dictory hypothesis; Malebranche in¬ 
fluenced this period of Scheler; God's 
concrete revelation can only make us 
experience the Idea of God; from this he 
finds his way to an inter-individual 
essential community of persons founded 
in their communion with God as the 
correlate of the macrocosm; all “other 
communities of a moral or juridical 
character” have this possible commu¬ 
nion with the personal God for their 
foundation, 589; his idea of God and that 
of “person” are neo-Scholastic metaphy¬ 
sical; God is the “Person of all persons” 
and subject to the same “essential pheno¬ 
menological law-conformities”; the es¬ 
sential individuality of a human person¬ 
ality must be distinguished from on in- 
individuol “I-ness” which pre-supposes a 
“thou”, a “body”, and an “outer world”; 
personality is hypostalized above its “I- 
ness”; object and Gcgenstand are identi¬ 
fied; this is neo-Scholasticism, 590; in the 
final stage of his thought Scheler aban¬ 
doned the Christian religion; individual¬ 
ity is the absolute pre-requisite in the 
“concrete essential structure” of human 
experience, i.e. in the transcendental ho¬ 
rizon of experience, which is at the same 
time the transcendent religious horizon 
to Scheler’s metaphysics, which is an 
irrotionalistic standpoint; thus individu¬ 
ality is ultimately elevated above the law, 
cf, Blondel, 591; his Idea of God is a deus 
ex machina to pave the way to a macro- 
cosmic experience and avoid solipsism; 
he shows affinity with Liebniz' “verites” 
eternelles”; he speaks of all “possible 
worlds” and “all possible personalities”, 
and in so doing he tries to hvpostatize the 


theoretical transcendental horizon of our 
human experience of reality; his Idea of 
aphenoinenological possibility of the being 
of God as the "person of all persons” is 
nothing but a manifestation of human hy- 
bris; the contrast between a micro and 
a macro-eosm is unserviceable in Chris¬ 
tian philosophy, it can be traced back to 
to Greek philosophy, Philo, etc. and it 
passed into medieval Scholasticism, 592; 
and Humanism; according to Scheler 
man is the personal correlate of an ab¬ 
solutely individual cosmos; his idea of 
God, 593; and the societal structure of 
the individuality of human experience, 
594; his “intuition of the essence” gives 
us the essence in an a-symbolical way, 
595; the actual datum of what is intended 
in the immediate evidence of intuition is 
above the contrast true-false; Spinoza's 
dictum quoted: “truth is its own crite¬ 
rion and that of falsehood”; an inquiry 
after a criterion is only meaningful if the 
matter has not been given itself but only 
its symbol, 597. 

— HI, 

Lehre von den drie Tatsachen, 53; 
Introduction to the collective Work: Ver- 
suche zu einer Soziologic des Wissens, 
289. 

—, III, his view of the copy theory of 
naive experience; he protests against the 
views that consider natural things in our 
naive experience as the products of a 
theoretical synthesis; but he gets no fur¬ 
ther than a somewhat impressionistic 
image of the plastic horizon, 53; he thinks 
that all the objects given in natural ob¬ 
servation are given as singular and indi¬ 
vidual “Gegenstande”; but this is an ab¬ 
straction, 54; he transformed some ideas 
of Leibniz' monadology in an irrational- 
istic dynamical sense; Newton's influence 
on Scheler, 70. 

SCHELLING, I, 

Vorlesungcn iiber die Methode des acn- 
demischcn Studiums, 471. 

—, I, his speculative nature philosophy; 
mechanical necessity and creative free¬ 
dom; their dialcctial union; Volksgeist; 
historical consciousness; in a work 
of art the tension between necessity 
and freedom is reconciled ultimately, 
208; the development in the conception 
of the Idea continues its course in dialec¬ 
tical tension, also in Schelling, 329; aes¬ 
thetic irrationalism, the morality of ge¬ 
nius, “the beautiful soul”, dug itself a 
wide channel in the most recent philoso¬ 
phy of life by way of Schelling, 405; 
Schelling’s organological Idealism pro¬ 
vided the equipment for the view of the 
Historical School with its doctrine of the 
unconscious growth of culture, 469; he 
became the leader against formalistic 
transcendental Idealism; the “intellectual 
intuition” comprehends the absolute to¬ 
tality of meaning bv a single all-embra- 
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cing glance; Sciielling appeals to a me¬ 
thod of genius for scientific insight, 471; 
by a speculative method of an intuitive 
grasp of the absolute, all attention is 
drawn to Hie individual disclosure of the 
“Spirit”, of the “Idea”, 472. 

_ TT 

f AA > 

System des transzendentalen Idealismus, 
278. 

—, II, his idea of a hidden law of Pro¬ 
vidence as the foundation of history and 
giving its coherence; his transcendental 
Idealism, 232; his romantic Idealism; na¬ 
ture as the“werdcnder Gcist”; nature and 
history arc at bottom identical, 278; he 
aimed at a new aesthetical culture as the 
goal of history, 278; his Humanistic cos- 
inonomie Idea, 593. 

—, III, organological view of a “Gemein- 
scliaft” adopted by Tonnies, 180; his con¬ 
cept of “spiritual organism” influenced 
the German Historical School, e.g. Gier¬ 
ke, Tonnies, 245; his use of the term 
“organism”, 406; his idea of totality and 
that of Hans Driesch, 748, 749. 

SCIIELTEMA, H. W., Ill, 

Besehouwingcn over de vooronderstelin- 
gen van ons denkcn over rccht en staat, 
383. 

Scherer, R. von, III, 

Handbuch des Kirchcnrcchtcs, 313. 

SCHICHTENTHEORIE, II, Of NlC. HART- 
mann, 19. 

—, III, of Nicolai Hartmann influenced 
WOLTERECK, 762. 

Schiller, I, 

Die Rauber, 453; 

Kallias Letters to Korner, 1793, 463. 

—•, I, his modern Humanist aestheticism 
was ruled by the motive of nature and 
freedom, 123; his “Rauber” says: the law 
has not yet formed a single great man, 
but freedom has, 452; his aesthetic Hu¬ 
manism is the embodiment of the irra- 
tionalistic and aesthetic conception of 
the personality ideal within the formal 
limits of transcendental Idealism, in the 
Idea of the “Beautiful Soul”; the basic 
•denominator of the modal aspect is shif¬ 
ted to the aesthetic aspect viewed exclu¬ 
sively from its individual subject-side; 
“beauty is freedom in appearance” (phe¬ 
nomenon); the fulness of human person- 
.ality and of the cosmos becomes evident 
in the aesthetic play-drive; man is really 
man when he is playing, when the con¬ 
flict in him between sensuous nature and 
rational moral freedom is silent; Kant’s 
rigorous morality holds only for imma¬ 
ture man; but in the “Beautiful Soul” 
(463) nature is so much ennobled that 
it docs good out of natural impulse; this 
refined stage is the fruit of education, 
464; in Schiller’s more mature period 
aesthetic irrationalism was still held 
within the limits of transcendental Ideal¬ 
ism, 465. 


—, II, his doctrine, 278; the reconcilia¬ 
tion of mind and sensibility, of freedom 
and nature, in fine art; this aesthetic Idea 
was to replace Kant’s moralistic homo 
noumcnon, 278. 

Schilling, III, 

Naturrecht und Staat naeh die Lehrc der 
alien Kirclic, 230, 424. 

—, III, his misrepresentation of the Stoic 
theory of the uncorruptcd natural state, 
230; his interpretation of the Stoic and 
patristic theories of the State and of ab¬ 
solute natural law, 424. 

Schlegel, Friedrich, III, 

Lucinde, 318. 

—, III, his Romantic ideal of free love in 
its high-minded harmony of sexual sen¬ 
suality and spiritual surrender, 318. 

Sciileiermacher, II, 

Dial., 443. 

Schuck, M., II, 

criticized Mach and Avknarius for having 
ignored the analytical qualification of the 
principle of logical economy, 123. 

Schlossmann, II, 

Subjective rights, 397. 

SCHMALENRACH, HERMANN, I, 

Leibniz, 229. 

—, I, wrongly sought the root of Leibniz's 
arithmeticism in “Calvinistie religiosity”, 
229. 

—, III, shares Troeltsch’s and Weber’s 
views concerning the individualistic cha¬ 
racter of Calvinism, 247. 

Schmitt, Carl, III, 

Verfassungslchre, 383; 
Nazionalsozialismus und Rechtsslaat, 431. 
—, III, expressed the relativistic destruc¬ 
tion of the entire ideology of the State 
founded in the Humanistic faith in rea¬ 
son; his view of statute law, 383. 

Schmitt, Francis O., Ill, * 

Erforschung der Fcinstruktur tierischer 
Gcwebc mil Hilfe der Rontgenstralcnin- 
terferenz-Methoden, 726. 

—, irradiation of nervous tissue, 726. 

Schmidt, P. W., II, 

Die geheiine Jugcndweihe eines australi- 
schen Urslamins, 317. ■ 

Schmidt, Richard, III, 

Allgcmcine Staatslehre, 382. 

—, III, “modern political theory emanci¬ 
pates itself from the speculative view; it 
leaves alone the metaphysical question 
about the Idea of the State and restricts 
itself to the empirical world”, 382. 

Schmidt, \W, III, 

Die Stellung der Pygmaenvolkcr in der 
Entwicklungsgeschichte der Menschheit, 
331, 332, 333; 

Volker und Kulturen, 334, 338, 341, 357, 
361, 362, 363, 364, 365, 366. 

—, III, refuted the evolutionist theory of 
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marriage, 331; among pygmean peoples 
monogamy is the rule; pygmies arc among 
the oldest extant representatives of the 
human race, 332; matriarchy in Further 
India, Malay and North-America, 338; 
matriarchy and polyandry among the In¬ 
dian Nayar castle, 341; secret men’s so¬ 
cieties as a reaction against matriarchal 
organization, 349; the sib chieftain em¬ 
bodies the magic power of tlm clan; the 
family bond has the leading role also in 
totemistic clans; clan mates refuse to 
fight each other in case of an inter-clan- 
war, 357; among the andamanese the 
weapons of excited men are sometimes 
taken away, 361; division of labour is 
adapted to the difference between man 
and woman, 362; boys are forbidden to 
obey their mothers; men’s societies were 
originally aristocratically organized asso¬ 
ciations, 363; they impose secrecy on 
their members at the peril of their lives; 
"Vchmgcrichte”; cruelty at initiation; 
ancestor worship; skull cult and feasts, 
364; men’s clubs are resistance organi 
zations to woman- rule in matriarchal cul¬ 
tures; the political structure takes the 
lead in men’s clubs, 365; men’s unions 
are a political reaction in the old matriar¬ 
chal culture; their divergent forms are 
denaturations; at the culmination of their 
power these unions were a “state within 
the state”; a secret power opposing the 
legal power of the chief and his council; 
they deprived the latter of their power 
and made propaganda outside of their 
own sib; they opposed European in¬ 
fluence and guarded their tradition; later 
they submitted to the faith and cult struc¬ 
ture implied in them; or they became 
differentiated organizations, 366. 

Scholasticism, II, Augustinian, 9; in 
Husserl’s method, 17; the ens realissi- 
inum; the highest of the transcendentalia, 
20; on being, 20, 21; Augustinus, Thomas, 
Duns Scotus, Avicenna, Alrertus Mag¬ 
nus, 21; universal determinations of 
being, 21; on analogical concepts, 55; on 
the faculty of imagination, 514, 515; Al¬ 
bert of Saxony, Suarez, on the a priori, 
542. 

School, The, III, a school is a different¬ 
iated organized community of a typical 
tuitionary character; historically founded 
and morally qualified; the moral func¬ 
tion is typically focussed on the formati¬ 
veness of the community; comradeship 
among pupils; mutual attachment be¬ 
tween masters and pupils; educational 
differentiation is determined by the in¬ 
structional tasks of the different schools, 
287; they prepare for functions in free 
society and in State and Church; ancient 
and modern state education rejected; the 
communal sense acquired in the family 
circle is the deepest temporal sounding- 
board to which any other education to a 
communal sense has to appeal, 288, 


School-Life, III, moral bonds among 
tachers and pupils; different types of 
school, 287. 

Sciioonenrerg, P., S.J., III, 

Een gesprek met de Wijsbegecrtc der 
Wetsidee, 73. 

Schopenhauer, I, his treatise concerning 
the fourfold root of the principle of suf¬ 
ficient ground is practically a faithful re¬ 
production of Cnusius’ schema, 340; in¬ 
fluenced Nietsche’s first period, 465. 

—, II, his cosmonomic Idea, 593. 

Schreier, Fritz, II, 

Grundbegriffc und Grundforinen des 
Rechts, 343. 

—, II, his pure theory of Law; only yiel¬ 
ded in eidetic juridical logic, 342; his 
four fundamental legal concepts; legal 
theory turned into mathematics, 342; a 
juridical norm is an exact law, on a level 
with the laws of mathematics, 343. 

Schulthess-Rechberg, III, 

Luther, Zwingli, und Calvin in ihren An- 
sichten liber das Verhaltnis von Staat 
und Rirche, 518. 

Schulze, Gottlieb Ernst, I, was oriented 
to Hume’s psychologistic criticism and 
attacked Reinhold’s theory, 413. 

Schurtz, H., Ill, 

Altcrklassen und Mannerbiinde, 363, 3G5. 
—, III, the origin of men’s societies 
among primitive tribes is the “dichotomy 
of the sexes”; this view is refuted, 365. 

Science, I, depreciated by Rousseau, 67; 
special science in Rickert, 130. 

—III, as the self-transillumination of 
the human mind, according to Litt, 249, 
250; and culture; and the State, 488, 489; 
science as an integrating factor, a con¬ 
crete social phenomenon; science is lo¬ 
gically qualified, 592, 594; and materially 
differentiated, 597. 

Science and Philosophy, I, the philoso¬ 
phy of a special science examines the phi¬ 
losophical pre-suppositions of this science 
in the light of a total theoretical vision of 
temporal reality, which vision is ruled 
by the transcendental basic Idea and the 
basic motive; the supposed independence 
of special science with regard to philo¬ 
sophy; its historical arguments, 545; Mo¬ 
dern Humanism recognizes this claim to 
independence on the part of special 
science; Hans Driesch opposes this view, 
546; epistemology being orientated to the 
“Factum” (or the “Fieri”, as the Nco- 
Kantians say) there is no possibility of 
independent philosophical critique of 
method and constructions in mathema¬ 
tical natural science; philosophy does not 
guide but it follows special science; the 
latter is taken to be neutral, 547; Rickert 
and Litt; the need of an integral empi¬ 
rical method in philosophic investiga¬ 
tions; no science is able to investigate a 
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specific modal aspect "with closed shut¬ 
ters" toward all the other modalities, 548; 
philosophic and scientific thought in ma¬ 
thematics and its problems; "pure ma¬ 
thematics”', 549; mathematics is not a 
“fait accompli", not a "factum"; a theo¬ 
retical scientist will maintain, perhaps, 
that he only works with technical con¬ 
cepts and methods not implying philoso¬ 
phical or religious pre-suppositions, 550; 
but behind such concepts and methods 
arc hidden very positive philosophical 
postulates; c.g. the principle of "logical 
economy” and fictions not corresponding 
to the "states of affairs”, 551; behind the 
so-called “non-pliiiosophical" positivist 
standpoint is hidden a philosophical view 
of reality which cannot be neutral with 
respect to faith and religion; the mask of 
neutrality and the mischief done by the 
technical pragmatic conception of scien¬ 
tific thought; difference between the con¬ 
cept of an individuality structure and the 
modal concept of function; in a modal 
aspect we can distinguish the general 
functional coherence of individual func¬ 
tions of things, events, social relations, 
etc., 552; structural differences are only 
to be understood in terms of typical in¬ 
dividuality structures; examples taken 
from the jural modus, and from the phy¬ 
sical aspect, 553; a tree, an animal, an 
atom, a molecule, a cell, have physical- 
chemical functions but other functions 
as well: they are typical individuality 
structures, 554; under the influence of the 
positivistic view of the task of science 
and in keeping with the continuity postu¬ 
late, the concept of function was used to 
eradicate the modal diversity, and the 
typical structures of individuality were 
erased; e.g. in “pure theory of law”, and 
"pure economics” modal functional and 
typical structural views arc confused; the 
Austrian School of economics; Kblsen’s 
Reinc Rechtslehre, 555; the absolutization 
of the functionalist viewpoint is not neu¬ 
tral with respect to philosophy or to reli¬ 
gion, but is the fruit of a Nominalist view 
of science; the positivist school of Ernst 
Mach; and of the. : Vienna School; 
Driescii’s "conception” of “organic life" 
as an “cntclcchy”; \Voltereck\s concep¬ 
tion of organic life as a material living 
substance (matrix) with an outer .mate¬ 
rial constellation and an inner side of 
life experience; arc examples of the ille¬ 
gitimate introduction of a specific struc¬ 
tural concept of individuality as a func¬ 
tional" one; in modern times psychology 
and the cultural sciences have, reacted 
against the complete domination of the 
functionalistic science-ideal, mainly from 
the irralionalistic antipode; empirical 
science depends on the typical structures 
of individuality, 55G; twentieth century 
physics abandoned its classic functional¬ 
istic concept of causality, matter, physi¬ 
cal space and time; relativity and quan¬ 


tum theory reduced Newton’s physical 
conception to a mere marginal instance; 
Planck, Heisenberg; radio activity; 
Macii and Oswald oppose the acceptance 
of real atoms and light waves and try 
to resolve the physical concept of cau¬ 
sality into a purely mathematical concept 
of function, because of their positivist- 
sensualistic standpoint in philosophy, 
557; the principle of logical economy in 
the positivist and cmpirico-critical sense 
of Macii and Avenaiuus is not the only 
criterion in physics; the discussion about 
causality (Planck, v. Laue, Lenard, and 
Sciirodinger, Heisenberg, Jordan), 558; 
science pre-supposes a thcorieal view of 
reality; B. Bavink holds natural science 
to be autonomous with respect to philoso¬ 
phy; he overlooks that physics has elimi¬ 
nated the naive view of reality, 559; in 
Bavink’s view, the physical world is op¬ 
posed to human thought as “a world in 
itself”; lie considers “nature” to be "ra¬ 
tional" in its deepest foundation; this is 
like “critical realism", 5G0; but physical 
reality cannot be comprehended apart 
from a subjective insight into the mutual 
relation and coherence of the modalities 
within the cosmic temporal order; phy¬ 
sical phenomena have an objective ana- 
logon in the sensory ones, they must be 
subjectively interpreted in scientific 
thought and thereby logically opened; 
the experimental method is one of isola¬ 
tion and abstraction; it is pointed to the 
solution of theoretical questions which 
the scientist himself has raised and for¬ 
mulated, 5G1; modern physics rests on 
epistemological pre-suppositions that, 
have been generally accepted since the 
days of Galileo and Newton; but they 
imply a purely quantitative and function¬ 
alistic view of reality which became the 
content of the Humanistic rationalistic 
science-ideal; the appeal to “reality" in 
scientific investigations is never free 
from a philosophical and religious pre¬ 
judice; Ranke said that historical science 
lias only to establish how the events have 
really happened; but the word “really” 
is ambiguous: in historical science we do 
not grasp an event in its full reality, only 
in a particular aspect, 5G2; it pre-sup- 
poses a theoretical view of reality of a 
philosophical character; Historicism; the 
Historical School; the view of the State 
in which the latter is identified with its 
historical aspect of power, 5G3; biology 
offers many examples of a functionalistic 
view of reality; evolutionism; holism; 
mechanists and neo-vitalists; Driescii 
denied that organic life can be reduced 
to a physical-chemical constellation of 
matter, and proclaimed it to be a reality 
in itself, an immaterial cntclcchy; this 
was an "immaterial substance” and the 
result of a new absolutization; holism 
wanted to conquer Driescii’s dualism by 
a conception of structural totality; but 
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holism fell hack on a functionalism that 
construed the whole of a living organism 
by levelling its different aspects; any 
special science has to solve the problem 
concerning the limits of its field of re¬ 
search and the modal structure of this 
aspect; empirical phenomena have as 
many modal aspects ns human expe¬ 
rience has; only the theoretical Gcgen- 
stand relation gives rise to fundamental 
divisions of the non-logieal fields and to 
the philosophical problems implied; in 
the empirical phenomena the inter-modal 
coherence is realized and the typical 
structures of individuality can only be 
studied in their empirical realization; 
philosophy can, therefore, not ignore the 
results of special scientific research, 565; 
philosophy cannot be restricted to the 
problems implied in the special sciences, 
since it has also to give an account of the 
data of naive experience; Christian phi¬ 
losophy and science should mutually pe¬ 
netrate; the modern Humanistic division 
between science and philosophy cannot 
be maintained, 566. 

Scotus, John Duns, I, 

Dc Rerum Principio, 186; 

Opus Oxioniense, 186. 

—, I, a more consistent realist than Tho¬ 
mas, held to the primacy of the will; his 
doctrine of the potestas Dei absoluta, 185; 
this potestas absoluta was distinguished 
from the postestas Dei ordinata and 
bound to the unity of God’s holy being 
(essence); the lex aeterna originates in 
this Essence; absolute truth and good¬ 
ness are grounded in the Divine Being; 
this potestas cannot have any Nominalis¬ 
tic purport, 186. 

II, 

Quaestiones sup. Metaph., I, IV, q. 1., — 

21 . 

—, II, on being, 21. 

Scriptures, The, II, Reveal God’s act of 
creation; appeal to our religious root of 
existence; tell us about man’s place in 
the cosmos; the fall into sin, redemp¬ 
tion, 52. 

Sculpture, III, its structure, 111 ff.; it is 
an enkapsis, 111; its objective implicitly 
intended vital function, 117; Aristotle’s 
failure to account for its reality, 126; a 
sculptor has to open the natural structure 
of the material, 126. 

Sea-Hog’s Eggs, III, Driesch’s experi¬ 
ments, 735, 753. 

Secondary Qualities, III, these qualities 
were adduced as an argument to refute 
naive experience, 36, 37; in Locke; Mul¬ 
ler’s specific energies of the sense or¬ 
gans, 39. 

Secondary Radical Types, III, of art, 110. 

Secret Men’s Societies, III, the so-called 
“Mannerbunde”; arc under the leading of 


a political structure; the skull-cult; ini¬ 
tiation rites for boys, according to Loeii; 
ancestor worship; Vchtngerichte; cruelty 
at initiation, 363—366. 

Sectarian Conventicles, III, were favou¬ 
red by Luther’s theory of the Church, 
513. 

Section. II, "section” in the system of 
rational numbers is the “irrational” func¬ 
tion of number, which can never be 
counted off in finite values in accordance 
with the Archimedean principle, 90. 

Sects, III, in Troeltsch and Weber sects 
are viewed as independent sociologi¬ 
cal types, 527, 528, 529, 530; they near¬ 
ly always arise through the fault of the 
Church, according to Kuyper, 532; they 
as a rule approach the institutional 
church in the second and third genera¬ 
tions, 534. 

Secular Government and the Church, 
III, secular authority in the Church, ac¬ 
cording to Thomasius, 517. 

Secularization, I, of Nominalism by John 
of Jandun, and Marsilius van Padua, 188, 
190. 

Secularization ok Political Conviction, 
III, is furthered by ignoring the ultimate 
fundamental questions of belief; this fact 
justifies Christian party formation, 624. 

Segmentary and Organic Types, III, of 
social forms, in Duriciieim, 175. 

Seignorial Rights, II, in the Netherlands, 
236. 

Sein und Sollen, III, in modern political 
theory, 385; this dualism of Nco-Kantian- 
ism is criticized by Hermann Heller, 388: 
and accepted by Siegfried Marck, 401. 

Self-consciousness, I, as absolutely free 
ego in Fichte, 414. 

—II, cosmological self-consciousness, 
473; unity of self-consciousness, anti 
Kant’s synthesis, 494, 495; cosmic and 
cosmological self-consciousness, logi- 
cized in Kant, 498; Kant’s definition, 
500; he excludes sensibility, 501; its 
unity; the cogito in Kant, 519; and 
the self, according tot Heidegger, 523; 
Heidegger’s interpretation of Kant on the 
finite ego in the transcendental unity of 
self-consciousness, 528; Kant did not con¬ 
ceive the transcendental unity of self-con¬ 
sciousness to be sensible, 535; not a single 
aspect transcends self-consciousness, 539; 
cosmic and cosmological self-conscious¬ 
ness, 540, 541; pre-theorctical and theore¬ 
tical experience rooted in self-conscious¬ 
ness, 560; cosmic self-consciousness and 
the selfhood, 562; and the knowledge of 
God, 562; this self-knowledge and the 
knowledge of God restores the subjective 
perspective of human experience, 503; its 
transcendent freedom, 574; man’s self- 
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consciousness becomes more and more 
individual; his individuality lias a socio- 
tnl structure, 594. 

Selfhood, I, is supposed to be reducible 
to an immanent subjective pole of 
thought, G; as pure actuality in Scheler, 
111 . 

—, II, in Heidegger: finite; its essence is 
historical time, 524, 525; only in theore¬ 
tical abstraction Heidegger holds reality 
to be accessible to the selfhood, 527; his 
self is the origin and identical with time; 
our self and time, 531; his "existential” 
time is not "cosmic time”, 531; the trans¬ 
cendence of the religious selfhood above 
time, 535; sensory phenomena and the 
selfhood, and cosmic time, 539; the trans¬ 
cendental phenomenological subject or 
ego, 543; the subjective a-priori of the 
intentional content of the acts, 544; 
intersubjectivity of egos as mental 
monads, 545, cf. 549; the absolute trans¬ 
cendental subject is an absolutization, 
546; the religious root of human exis¬ 
tence, 549; our selfhood is under the law, 
552; intermodal synthesis and selfhood, 
554; the transcendent horizon of the self¬ 
hood, 560; the individual ego has been 
integrated into the religious selfhood and 
self-consciousness, 562; man in his full 
selfhood transcends the temporal earthly 
cosmos in all its aspects and partakes of 
transcendent root of this cosmos, 593. 

—, III, is the individual religious centre of 
human existence and experience; this 
existence is a "stare extra se”, 6. 

Self-knowledge, I, we do not possess 
real self-knowledge in the transcendental- 
logical concept of the thinking ego, ac¬ 
cording to Kant, 54; depends on know¬ 
ledge of God, 55. 

Self-reflection, I, philosophy cannot 
do without critical self-reflection; rv&dt 
oeavTov, know thyself; how is selfrc- 
flcction possible, if it does not transcend 
the concept, and we cannot think in a 
theoretical sense without conceptual de¬ 
termination, 5; self-reflection pre-sup- 
poses that our ego directs its reflecting 
act of thought toward itself; in this act 
philosophical thought finally transcends 
its own limits, 7; the way of self-re¬ 
flection is the only way leading to the 
discovery of the true starting-point of 
theoretical thought, 51; the concentric di¬ 
rection of this thought, necessary for cri¬ 
tical self-reflection, must spring from the 
ego as the individual centre of human 
existence, 55; the selfhood gives this cen¬ 
tral direction to theoretical thought by 
concentrating on the true, or on a preten¬ 
ded absolute Origin of all meaning; self- 
knowledge is in the last analysis depen¬ 
dent on the knowledge of God; a real ac¬ 
count of ths fact is only given in the Bi¬ 
blical Revelation of man as the image of 
God, 55; critical self-reflection started by 


Locke concerning the root of the science- 
ideal, 271; it went no further than the 
idea of the sovereign personality, 500. 

—, II, intuitive self-reflection on the mo¬ 
dalities and theoretical synthesis; the mo¬ 
dal aspects arc our own and do not trans¬ 
cend the self; they refer to the selfhood; 
in the foundational direction there is no 
free synthesis; analysis remains at rest 
in the synthesis of the given; enstatic Er- 
lcben of individuality structures; Hincin- 
lcben, 474; Erlebcn lacks theoretical in¬ 
sight into modalities; conscious Erleben, 
or intuition, 475; our experience of iden¬ 
tity, 500; in phenomenology, 544; Fichte 
and Husserl, 549; radical religious self¬ 
reflection, 550; and the access to the in¬ 
termodal synthesis, 554; Husserl follows 
Descartes’ solipsist sclfrcflection, 584. 

Self-Feeling, II, is psychological phe¬ 
nomenon which manifests itself in a con¬ 
centric direction to the ego; but the ego 
escapes every attempt to grasp it in a 
psychological view, 115. 

Self-sufficiency, I, of philosophical 
thought, 12, 14; is an absolutization of 
meaning, 20; of philosophic thought, 
within its own field, 20, 22, 23. 

—, II, this postulate cannot be epistemo¬ 
logically accounted for; it forces its 
religious a-priori on us in the disguise 
of a "pure theory”, 492. 

Self-surrender, I, absolute self-surrender 
is religion, 58. 

Semen Religionis, II, has been preserved 
in the human heart thanks to God’s gratia 
communis; and in many apostate reli¬ 
gions important remnants of the original 
\Yord-Revelation have been retained, 311. 

Semi-manufactures, III, e.g. planks, 131, 
132. 

Semon, III, “mnemism”, 733. 

Seneca, I, shows a theological preference 
for theoretical philosophy of nature, 539. 

— II, 

Epist., 102 (Lib. XVIII, 2), — 392; 

De Benef., 3, 20 ff, — 411. 

—, II, on slavery, 411, 412, 

—, III, 

Epist. 102 (bib. XVII,2), 227. 

—, III, developed the idea of an uncor¬ 
rupted natural state as a society under 
the leadership of the best and not as an 
aggregate of a-social individuals, 229, 230 
(note). 

Senensius, Petruccius, III, on “universi- 
tas”, 233. 

Sensations, II, are distinguished from 
feelings in psychology, 116. 

of movement, 112; feeling, 347; sensory 
Sensibility, II, in the sensory experience 
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imagination, and objectivity, 425; pure 
“sensibility” in Kant, 495. 

Sensorium Dei, II, in Newton’s thought, 
96. 

Sensory Images, II, of movement, 168. 

—, III, there is no logical identity in 
sensory impressions ns such; they do 
not furnish a logical foundation for the 
application of the fundamental logical 
norms to a judgment, 450; are not pre¬ 
ponderant in na'ivc experience, but anti¬ 
cipate the symbolical aspect; their de¬ 
grees of clarity, 38; qualitative and mo¬ 
dal differences between sensations, in 
Helmholz, 43; Muller’s law, 44; sensa¬ 
tions are signs, according to Riehl, 45; 
symbols, 46; Riehl rehabilitates the 
sensory aspect of experience, 47, 48. 

Sensory Picture, II, of the destruction of 
a cultural area by some natural cata¬ 
strophe is perceived as a disaster, a cala¬ 
mity, 379. 

Sensualism, I, Nominalistic sensualism 
in Marius Nizolius, 244. 

Sertillanges, A. D., O.P., III, 

S. Thomas d’Aquin, 12. 

Servet, M., Ill, Calvin’s struggle against 
Servet’s pantheism, 72. 

Servitutes, II, praediorum rusticorum 
compared with servitutes praediorum ur- 
banorum, 426. 

Set-Theory, II, Cantor’s set-theory, cri¬ 
ticized by Skolem, 340. 

Severijn, Dr., Ill, 

Ernst Troeltsch over de betekenis van bet 
Calvinisme voor dc Culluurgeschiedenis, 
531. 

Sextus Empiricus, I, 

Pyrrhonic Hypotyposes, 275; 

Adv. Math. 7, 16; 275, 536. 

—, I, "being is appearance”; this Pyrrho¬ 
nic scepticism had the ultimate intention 
of denying every criterion of truth; it 
was adopted by Hume and Berkeley; in 
1718 Sextus Empiricus’ work was publi¬ 
shed in a Latin translation, -in 1725 in a 
French version, ascribed Io'Huart, 275; 
he states that the first explicit division of 
philosophy into ethiea, pliysica, and lo- 
gica, was made by a pupil of Plato’s, 
Xenocrates, 536. 

Sexual Intercourse, III, was at first.pro¬ 
miscuous, according to Bachoven, 331; 
sexual communism instead of individual 
marriage is nowhere to (be found, accor¬ 
ding to Lowie, 332. 

Sexual Propagation, II, an original type 
of biotic modal individuality of meaning, 
its substrata .display anticipatory types of 
meaning individuality, 424. 

Shaftesbury, I, sought the ethical facul¬ 
ty in the moral sentiment, 338; ethics is 


psychologically and aesthetically groun¬ 
ded in the "feeling of beauty”, 339; he 
converted the Humanistic personality- 
ideal irrationalistically into that of the 
aesthetic morality of genius and turned 
against every supra-individual norm and 
law; true morality consists in a harm¬ 
onious, aesthetic self-realization of the 
total individuality; this was his transfor¬ 
mation of the Greek ideal of kalokaga- 
tlion; virtuosity is the highest disclosure 
of the sovereign personality in Shaftes¬ 
bury’s thought; not a single power and 
instinctvc tendency is allowed to lan¬ 
guish; they are all brought into harmony 
by means of a perfect life, and thereby 
the welfare of the individual as well as 
of society is realized; the source of moral 
knowledge is in the subjective dcplits of 
individual feeling, 462; morality is 
brought under a subjective and aesthetic 
basic denominator; the morally good is 
the beautiful in the world of practical 
volition and action; the good, like the 
beautiful, is harmonious unity in the ma¬ 
nifold; it is the object of an original ap¬ 
probation rooted in the deepest of man’s 
being: taste is the basic faculty for both 
ethics and aesthetics, 463. 

*—, II, his aestheticism, 276. 

Shapers of History, II, Caesar, Galileo, 
Rembrandt, Luther, Calvin, 243, 244; 
and historical economy, 286. 

Shell-Lime, HI, as an enkaptic structural 
totality; it possesses a typical embracing 
form totality, 702. 

Sib (or Clan), HI, organized community 
but with an undifferentiated qualifica¬ 
tion; kinship in it is usually unilateral; 
maternal or paternal ; it is not patriarchal 
or matriarchal; patrilinear sibs are called 
gentes among the Romans, 353; Lowie’s 
error, 354 [cf. s.v. Lowie] common des¬ 
cent is a fiction; the sib or clan is not 
found at the lowest level of primitive cul¬ 
tures, but the conjugal family and kin¬ 
ship community are found, 354; sibs are 
often very large; they cannot exist with¬ 
out comprising a considerable part of the 
natural kinship; members must be born 
in the sib; there is sometimes adoption; 
the sib is dominated by the family mind; 
once a sibmate always a sibmate; the rule 
of clan-exogamy: sibmates must not mar¬ 
ry with each other; such a marriage is 
incest, 355; the sib is a peace relationship 
between sibmates; it executes the ven¬ 
detta; this testifies to the presence of a 
political structure interwoven in the sib; 
the sib-.cliieftain leads ritual and is a ma¬ 
gician; the sib encloses a business, or¬ 
ganization in agriculture or in hunting; 
totemistic clans are centres of mana 6e- 
liefy etc., 356; the leading'structure in the 
sib is the family bond; what structures 
are combined in it depends on societal 
conditions; clans are extremely change¬ 
able units; common descent is a fiction, 
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357; sibs lmve u leading structural prin¬ 
ciple, not a leading function; its collec¬ 
tive responsibility in case of a blood- 
guilt; the leading structural principle is 
the unilateral family bond, 358; this is a 
parallel to the relation between foster 
parents and their foster child; adoption 
of a child incorporates it into cither the 
father’s or the mother’s clan; the fiction 
of common descent proves the supra-ar- 
bitrary nature of the clan’s structural 
principle; its foundation is a power or¬ 
ganization, 359; sibs are not economic¬ 
ally founded; their foundation is a power 
organization uniting the power of the 
sword, that of faith, economic power, etc. 
in an undifferentiated total structure, 3G0. 

Sidgwick, N. V., Ill, 

The Electronic Theory of Valence, 700. 

Si evers, E., II, modern phonology, 224. 

Siger or Brabant, I, an Avcrroist; disrup¬ 
ted Christian faith and Aristotelian meta¬ 
physics, 2G0. 

Signifying, II, Husserl considers it as a 
psychical aet which can only intend the 
linguistic meaning but belongs as such to 
psychology; but the intending and signi¬ 
fying function is not identical with an 
act; the change in the intentional mean¬ 
ings of symbols is adapted to the cultural 
development by virtue of the inner struc¬ 
tural moment of lingual formation; the 
reference of the symbol to what is signi¬ 
fied is made only via the meaning inten¬ 
tion and subjective signifying, 22G. 

Signs, I, have universality in Berkeley, 
273. 

•—, III, like Occam, Rikiil distinguishes 
arbitrary and natural signs, 45. 

SlGWART, II, 

Logik, 442, 444. 

Silico Skeletons, III, 774. 

Silico Lattices, III, 773. 

Similarity, III, in the culture of different 
peoples arc not due to derivation, 332, 
333. 

Simmel, Georg, I, 

Hauptproblcmc der Philosophic, 127. 

—, I, philosophy is “a temperament seen 
through the picture of the world”, 127, 

—, II, 

Soziologic, 210; 

Die Probleme der Gcscliichtsphilosophie, 

211 , 212 ; 

Der Fragmcntcharakter des Lebcns, 212; 
Logos, Band V, 212. 

—, II, his fonn-matter scheme in socio¬ 
logy; geometrical form used to distin¬ 
guish formal sociology from material so¬ 
cial sciences, 210; social forms arc a 
priori conditions in the historical 
psychical life of social individuals, as 
elements of soccty. Society is their 
synthesis; psychical interaction is the 


fundamental social category; was 
Simmel’s material historical?, 210; form 
and content scheme; his Neo-Kantian 
scheme for the epistemology of history; 
the individualizing view of reality as “ob¬ 
jective mind”, 211; theoretical cognitive 
and non-thcorctical cognitive forms; lie 
cannot differentiate between sociology, 
history; cultural sciences, 212; on his¬ 
tory, 252. 

III, 

liber sozialc Diffcrcnzicrung, 242; 
Soziologic, 242. 

—, III, his concept “social form”, 172; on 
the unity of societal communities, 241; 
he is the “father” of the formalistic school 
of sociology; the true realities in society 
are the separate individuals; the concept 
of society vanishes; an organism is a 
unity because of the interaction between 
energies of its organs being more intense 
than that with any exterior being, 242. 

Simon, Saint, I, tried to combine Resto¬ 
ration historical thought with the natu¬ 
ralistic scientific view of the Enlighten¬ 
ment, transforming into the rationalistic 
Idea of progress the irrationalistic idea 
of development of Romanticism and the 
Historical School; his school started a 
positivistic sociology, 209. 

—, II, his positivistic view of culture, 200; 
his view of worldliistory, 2G9. 

—, HI, 

Oeuvres dc St. Simon ct d’Enfantin, 455. 
—, III, society is an organism, 1G3; the 
constitution of the stale is of secondary 
importance, 452; economical factors in 
“civil society” gave rise to authority and 
subordination; property is the origin of 
class-distinctions; authority belongs to 
the ruling classes; the natural scientific 
method in sociology, 453; politics will 
turn into economics; government into the 
administration of common interests; the 
State will vanish, 455. 

Simplicity, II, Classicist aesthetics was 
guided by the science ideal and by ana¬ 
lysis penetrated to the functional charac¬ 
ter of aesthetic meaning. It discovered 
modal analogies in the aesthetic sphere: 
unity in multiplicity, economy, simplicity 
and clarity, frugality, 347. 

Simplicius, III, 

In Categories Arist., 08 E, 227. 

Sin, I, wiped out the image of God, 4; the 
possibility of sin; sin as privatio; the law 
of sin; a dynamis; there is no contradic¬ 
tion between creation and fall, 03; Des¬ 
cartes’ explanation, 23G; in Leirniz’ sin 
is due to metaphysical imperfection, 237. 
—, II, the curse of sin, 32; sin is not 
mere privatio; is sinful reality still mean¬ 
ing?, 33; sin is both privation, and, po¬ 
sitive, i.e. apostasy, a power; but not in¬ 
dependent of the meaning character of 
creation, 33; Common Grace, 33; world, 
flesh, and sin, 34; sin and legal order, 
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134; sin is not u counter power to erea- 
lion, 302; it is a disconcerting resistance, 
35; sin and law in the opening-process, 
335; 330; the fall into sin and our hori¬ 
zon of experience, 549. 

Sin and Meaning, II, Sin is not merely 
privatio; it is also a positive guilty apos¬ 
tasy insofar as it reveals its power, de¬ 
rived from creation itself. Sinful reality 
remains apostate meaning under the law 
and under, the curse of God’s wrath, 33. 

Sin and tiiu Statu, III, the sword power 
of the State is because of sin, 423. 

Sinziieimer, Hugo, III, 

De Tank der Rechtssociologie, 577. 

—, III, wants to prove that empirical so¬ 
ciology can study societal human rela¬ 
tionships apart from any normative legal 
viewpoint; he adduces the figure of a 
criminal organization, 577. 

Si 0 2 Formations, III, of radiolaria, 108. 

Skolkm, II, criticizes Cantor’s set-theory, 
340. 

Slavery, II, a human being can never be 
juridical object; Lagtantius and Seneca 
against slavery; the Christian Church op¬ 
posed slavery indirectly, 411. 

Smeni>, Rudolph, III, 

Der Staat als Integration, 259, 387; 
Ycrfnssung und Verfassungsrccht, 389, 
400. 

—, III, applied Litt’s theory to the state, 
considering the latter as a universal in- 
legrational system unified by subjective 
and objective factors; later he appealed 
to the state’s functional territorial organ¬ 
ization of power according to the luslori- 
cist view, 259; he founded the Berlin 
School, and introduced the dialectical 
cultural scientific method in his Integra- 
tionslchre, 387; the State is in a perpetual 
process of renewal, 389; State and law 
are two independent and different as¬ 
pects of communal life, 399; State and 
law cohere hut are self-contained provin¬ 
ces of spiritual life, 400. 

Snail Houses, III, as objective structures, 
774. 

Snowden Incident, Philip, III, and in¬ 
ternal relations, 486. 

Social Aspect, II, in Stammler, 16, 07; 
control, command, power, a modus of 
sociality, 68; social individuality struc¬ 
tures, G9; convential and ceremonial eco¬ 
nomy; lingual expression and social con¬ 
tact, 113; empathy, 113; social refers to 
human intercourse, 140, 141; sociality 
and history; forms of intercourse differ 
with time and place; social norms re¬ 
quire positivizing formation, which is a 
historical retricipation; forms of inter¬ 
course have meaning, a lingual retroci- 
pation, 227; in its closed structure history 
need not be signified to continue its 
course; closed social intercourse is in¬ 


evitably significant; social behaviour va¬ 
ries with lime and place: there is a his¬ 
tory a social intercourse; therefore inter¬ 
course is not history, 228. 

Social Categories (transcendental) , III, 
are the conditions of systematic investiga¬ 
tions; further distinctions should not be 
imposed on social structures in a subjec¬ 
tive and a priori way, but as a result of 
structural investigation, 565; transcen¬ 
dental social categories do not pertain to 
the ultimate genera embracing different 
radical types, but refer to the transcen¬ 
dental societal categories in the plastic 
horizon: thing, event, enkaptie intertwi- 
nement, internal structural causality, etc., 
566; these categories are the links be¬ 
tween the modal and the plastic dimen¬ 
sion of the temporal order; they are not 
related to the metaphysical idea of being, 
nor to the constitutive formative function 
of a transcendental subject of experience 
(Kantian or Husserlian); but to the mo¬ 
dal and the plastic structures; the most 
fundamental category is the correlation 
between communal and inter-cominunal 
or inter-individual relationships, which 
are founded in the modal aspect of social 
intercourse; the contrast between diffe¬ 
rentiated and undifferentiated social re¬ 
lationships is founded in the historical 
aspect; the categories of natural and or¬ 
ganized communities, institutional and 
non-instilutional relatonships impart a 
typical direction to primary categories 
towards individuality-structures; natural 
and institutional communities are sharp¬ 
ly to be distinguished from free associa¬ 
tions, 567; differentiated and undifferen¬ 
tiated communities of an historical foun¬ 
dation are not essential to every society; 
there are non-institutional natural com¬ 
munities c,g., those founded in a neigh¬ 
bourhood in a vital spatial sense; in the 
genetical order historically founded com¬ 
munities are always preceded by natural 
ones; and institutional natural communi¬ 
ties precede those of a non-institutional 
character; a differentiated society cannot 
exist without the stable foundation of in¬ 
stitutional organized communities; the 
primary condition of a society is its re¬ 
lative stability, 568; the categories of so¬ 
cietal form and social interlacement are 
also transcendental, apart from their ty¬ 
pical variable realization; the latter re¬ 
quires a genetic and an existential form; 
these forms are the nodal points of en- 
kaptical interlacement between societal 
relationships of a different radical or a 
dfferent geno-type; the category of vo¬ 
luntary associations is not a genus proxi- 
mum, 569; the term "voluntary associa¬ 
tion” implies a close connection with 
human purposes; this category pertains 
to the genetic form of organized com¬ 
munities which only originate in the free 
individualized and differentiated inter- 
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personal relations, 570; the category of 
societal form assumes a typical transcen¬ 
dental relation to a well defined category 
of societal individuality structures; Ton- 
nies’ category of “Gcscllschaft” is the 
product of an individualizing and ratio¬ 
nalizing process in the inter-individual 
and inter-communal relations of society; 
the purposes pursued in these organiza¬ 
tions aro to he freely chosen and extre¬ 
mely varied, according to the variation 
of human needs in the process of cultural 
disclosure, 571; the genetic forms consti¬ 
tuting voluntary associations have an ab¬ 
stract character; purpose and means must 
be indicated to relate them typically to 
the organized community to be formed; 
juridically they imply a social compact, 
which functions in the sphere of com¬ 
mon private law; institutional organized 
communities have priority over differen¬ 
tiated voluntary associations; voluntary 
organizations may be associatory or 
authoritarian in form; the latter require 
a labour contract or a contract of enrol¬ 
ment to grant membership; such con¬ 
tracts are genetic forms constituting a 
communal relation; here voluntary asso¬ 
ciations may assume an indirectly com¬ 
pulsory character in their existential 
forms; the contractual character of their 
genetic forms is a transcendental condi¬ 
tion of differentiated voluntary associa¬ 
tions, 572; a contract of association is a 
collective interindividual act of consen¬ 
sus constituting a unified will of a whole, 
bound to a common purpose; agreements 
not directed to the formation of volun¬ 
tary organized communities do not con¬ 
stitute a unified will of a whole bound-to 
a common purpose; Tonnies. holds all as-, 
sociatory v bonds* in the “Gc'sellschaft” l to 
be based on the do ut des principle; Bin¬ 
ding and Triepel called the genetic form 
of an association a Vcreinbarung, i.c., a 
unifying act of the will; two parties have 
opposite interests and aims; such a con¬ 
tract they held to be based on the prin¬ 
ciple of do ut des; these opinions are 
wrong; Binder and Triepel extend their 
concept “Vereinbarung” even to the par¬ 
ties in a law suit; but only voluntary as¬ 
sociations are strictly bound to the gene¬ 
tic form of a “Vereinbarung”, 573; the 
Humanist natural law doctrine was too 
one-sided; it assumed that institutional 
communities, too, could only arise from 
individualized inter-individual relations; 
in modern society the genetic form of 
marriage is an agreement; this agreement 
is not sufficient in most countries to con¬ 
stitute a marriage; the natural law doc¬ 
trine of the contractual genesis of a State 
has been generally reliquished; the lead¬ 
ing function of a voluntary association Js 
not identical with the purpose that its 
founders had in view; such a purpose 
gives form to the internal structural prin¬ 
ciple and means the free choice of the 


type of association; a modern mining in¬ 
dustry has a supra arbitrary structure: 
an historical (subjective-objective) orga¬ 
nization of power comprising capital, 
management, division and coordination 
of labour; its genetic and existential 
forms shape its internal relations as well 
as its external relations’ in an enkaptic 
interlacement, 574; its internal structure 
is realized in a necessary correlation, of 
communal and inter-individual relation¬ 
ships; the example of a modern depart¬ 
ment-store; the limits within which the 
subjective, purposive plan of the founders 
plays an individual formative role; the 
purpose of a voluntary association is .not 
restricted to the internal life of the or¬ 
ganized community to which it refers; it 
is necessarily directed to the correlation 
of internal communal and external inter¬ 
individual relationships, 575; the genetic 
form of a closed club is constituted chief¬ 
ly by the aim and means of the founders 
and is a nodal point of inter-structural in- 
tertwinements; the internal leading func¬ 
tion of a trade-union is the moral bond of 
solidarity between the labourers typically 
founded in their organized historical vo¬ 
cational power to elevate labour to an 
essential and equivalent partner in the 
process of production, 576; purposes like 
the promotion of the intellectual and bo¬ 
dily development of the members, etc., 
do not qualify the internal community; 
only the chief aim has a typical relation 
to the leading function without coalescing 
with it; the typical relation between pur¬ 
pose and internal structure of a criminal 
organization; Sinzheimer’s sociological 
and Hauriou’s institutional view of a cri¬ 
minal association; it is not possible to 
establish the factual existence.of a crimi¬ 
nal organization without the aid of norms 
functioning in the social order; a positi¬ 
vist might consider norms as factual 
rules of behaviour in a society that has 
accepted them, 577; but this does not ex¬ 
plain the “code of honour” and the in¬ 
ternal authoritative order in a criminal 
organization; this code has a supra ar¬ 
bitrary foundation in the structural 
principle of their internal commu¬ 
nal sphere independent of criminal pur¬ 
poses and not different from that of a 
“lawful” industrial organization; it is 
given an illegitimate positive form; Hau- 
riou distinguishes between purposes and 
internal “institutional idea”; this idea is 
neo-Platonic and becomes an “idee 
d’oeuvre” in an organized community; 
but this metaphysics cannot explain a 
criminal organization, 578; Tonnies’ con¬ 
tractual view of “Korperschaften”; the re¬ 
lative truth in this view. Voluntary asso- 
siations formed for a subjective purpose 
pre-supposea process of individualization 
in the inter-personal societal relations 
guaranteeing the individuals a sphere of 
private liberty outside of all institutional 
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communities; an historically closed so* 
oiety embraces almost the whole tempo¬ 
ral existence of its members in communal 
relationships; in the individualizing pro¬ 
cess a real emancipation takes place, 580; 
primitive societal forms shut people off 
in a kind of exclusive symbiosis; the 
breaking up of the undifferentiated in¬ 
stitutional communities is connected 
with the rise of associatory organiza¬ 
tions; man’s emancipation is in line with 
the opening process of history and with 
his vocation; this process is much more 
accelerated in a city than in a town; a 
patriarchal family of agriculturists, and 
a metropolitan family; a medieval town 
and a modern city, 581; the dissolution 
of the guilds; the complicated picture of 
modern city life and society; the political 
institutional bond is a really integrating 
bond in such a city; a rural village com¬ 
munity; metropolitan relations arc lar¬ 
gely impersonal; the process of expan¬ 
sion and emancipation is not necessarily 
un-Christian; it breaks through narrow¬ 
minded nationalism, opposes the dedi¬ 
cation of temporal societal relationships, 
582; temporal societal relations should 
express the religious supra-temporal uni¬ 
ty of the human race; the Corpus Chris- 
ti; Jesus’ parable of the Good Samaritan; 
the opening process of society increases 
the individual man’s needs, and his de¬ 
pendence on others; division of labour 
Hegel’s dialectical idea of the “biirger- 
liehe Gesellschaft”; the “strategem of 
reason” (List der Vernunft); he tries to 
reconcile Hobbes’ naturalistic individual¬ 
istic construction with the Humanistic 
idea of law and morality in Kant’s con¬ 
ception, 583; the “biirgcriiche Gesell- 
schaft” drives the individual out of fami¬ 
ly life and raises him to a higher spiri¬ 
tual level pointing to the “Vcrnunftstaat”; 
in this state the antithesis between the 
subject and the norm has been cancelled 
in the substantial (and no longer formal) 
moral freedom of everybody as a part of 
the whole; Hegel’s State conception as 
the organized administration of justice 
and “Polizci”, 584; the three main struc¬ 
tures of civil society in Hegel; society 
and the absolute State, division of labour; 
social classes; a logical triad, 585; Kor- 
porationen; society and family are parts 
of a whole; vocational class honour; a 
single unorganized person; individual 
and universal interests reconciled by ci¬ 
vil law, 586; criticism of Hegel’s view; 
his masterly interpretation of the modern 
individualized inter-individual societal 
relations; his evaluation of the influence 
of the .Christian idea of free interperso¬ 
nal relations on the individualizing pro¬ 
cess; his universalistic deification of a 
national State, his Iogieistic speculative 
scheme of three social classes; over-em¬ 
phasis on economic motives is oriented 
to the idea of the homo economicus; he 


forces voluntary organizations into his 
three classes, 587; Hegel discovered a 
structural law of modern society: viz. the 
generalizing and integrating tendency in 
the free societal purposes which forms 
the necessary counterpart of the increa¬ 
sing individualizing tendency; the norm¬ 
ative law of correlative differentiation 
and integration; individuality structures 
in the differentiated inter-individual and 
inter-communal relationships (free mar¬ 
ket relations, publicity, fashions, sports, 
competition, the press, traffic, musical 
and theatrical performances, private phi¬ 
lanthropy, diplomacy, etc.), 588; these 
individuality structures possess- two ra¬ 
dical functions; fashion and sports arc 
qualified by a typical function of social 
intercourse; free market relations, publi¬ 
city, etc., are qualified by the economic 
function; social philanthropy by the mo¬ 
ral aspect; missionary activity is an ac¬ 
tivity of faith; all these structures are of 
a typical historical foundation; indivi¬ 
dual acts display different individuality 
structures: saluting a friend is qualified 
as a typical act of social intercourse; a 
purchase agreement, a lease contract, are 
economically qualified; a public per¬ 
formance of music is aesthetically quali¬ 
fied, an alms in public is morally quali¬ 
fied, etc.; these structures are not based 
on organization; the acting individuals 
act in essential coordination in a coope¬ 
rative or in an antagonistic sense; they 
follow the same direction (in fashion, 
e.g.); supplement each other (division of 
labour), or are at strife (competition), 
589; primitive inter-individual relations 
are undifferentiated and interwoven with 
the undifferentiated order of the narrow 
tribal or folk community and share its 
isolating and limiting character; they 
vary from tribe to tribe; those of one 
community are experienced as alien or 
hostile by another; each tribal relation¬ 
ship has its vertically individualized, mi¬ 
niature “society”; modern Western society 
tends to expand their sphere of validity 
horizontally; they have an international 
tendency; leading groups set the pace 
and are generally followed, 590; the lead¬ 
ing houses in Paris, London, Vienna, etc., 
lay down the norms of fashion; they can¬ 
not create norms in a perfectly arbitrary 
way, but are bound by dynamic princi¬ 
ples of taste, social distinction, efficien¬ 
cy, etc., and by the various societal indi¬ 
viduality structures; extravagances never 
have a normative function; they have a 
patent expansive, international charac¬ 
ter; there are no national fashions; but 
there are folk dresses, 591; fashion, is an 
integrating factor in inter-individual so¬ 
cial relations; v. Jhering treats fashion 
as a social excrescence in contrast to folk 
dress, and-as originating from impure 
motives of class pride and vanity; but 
fashion is not a sign of decadence, nor a 
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symptom of the “moss man”; fascist and 
national socialist salutes were a foolish 
set-back caused by the setting up of na¬ 
tional barriers; fashion is only radically 
qualified as a structure of social inter¬ 
course;, it is geno-lypieully and pheno- 
t.vpically differentiated in particular sub- 
jecl-object-relalions and in its interwea¬ 
vings with other structural types of inter¬ 
individual relations, e.g., a fashion in 
sporting dress, evening dress, travelling- 
costumes, lounge suits, etc.; such diffe¬ 
rentiation bears an expansive cosmopoli¬ 
tan character; this is the result of the in¬ 
tegrating process manifest in modern so¬ 
ciety; the differentiating factors in the 
integrating process arc the individuality 
structures of the inter-individual rela¬ 
tions (592) especially in those of social 
intercourse; national and local forms not 
founded in climatic or other natural fac¬ 
tors are experienced as obsolescent pecu¬ 
liarities; in the typically economic rela¬ 
tionships the correlation between inte¬ 
gration and differentiation is very mar¬ 
ked owing to modern technique, modern 
traffic, trade, industry; the integrating 
tendencies in these structures are founded 
in the economic power of the leading 
entrepreneurial groups; customary stipu¬ 
lations, standard contracts, general con¬ 
ditions in individual economically quali¬ 
fied agreements; little scope is left to the 
private autonomy of the contracting par¬ 
ties; controls d’adhesion, 593; the organ¬ 
ized industrial groups bring about a ho¬ 
rizontal integration in the contents of the 
individual agreements; this integration is 
differentiated according to the horizontal 
branches of industry or trade; Duouit 
supposes that such integration is an in- 
trinsical transformation of civil law into 
an economically qualified social law; hut 
in this case there is only question of an 
cnkaptic interlacement of industrial and 
commercial law with civil law; outside 
of the internal sphere of civil law there 
is no equality of the coordinated subjects 
in the inter-individual societal relations; 
science is a necessary integrating factor 
presenting itself, as a concrete social phe¬ 
nomenon in the correlation of interindi¬ 
vidual and organized communal relation¬ 
ships; science is tlicorctically-logieally 
qualified and materially differentiated, 
and is the foundation of the individuality 
structure of modern technical progress; 
the opening and individualizing process 
is a rationalizing process, 594; it is des¬ 
tined to disclose and realize the poten¬ 
tialities and dispositions inherent in so¬ 
cial relations according to the divine 
world-order; as far as the formation of 
law is concerned the Historical School 
pointed out the necessary part played by 
scientific jurists; their inference that 
theoretical jurisprudence is a formal 
source of positive law was erroneous; 
Puchta; von Jiikiung; modern indivi¬ 


dualization and integration should he 
counterbalanced by the unfolding of or¬ 
ganized institutional communities and 
voluntary associations; otherwise they 
will result in an individualistic process 
of disintegration; hence the extremely in¬ 
dividualistic and merciless capitalistic 
form of the industrial sector of Western 
society, 595; the class struggle; labour 
became impersonal market ware; the la¬ 
bour community was affected by the in¬ 
dividualistic contractual view; unlimited 
competition created the Ilohbcsian “homo 
liomini lupus”; family, kinship, and the 
State were also affected by this social di¬ 
sease; the “sacred” egoism of the separate 
States; all these abuses revealed the Civi- 
las terrena; modern society is forming 
voluntary associations to countcr-act this 
destructive individualism, 59C; employers 
and labourers are organizing; trusts, 
world concerns, are international; car¬ 
tels exercise restraint on competition, 
bill may become a menace to healthy 
market relations; collective bargaining 
between employers and the employed; 
this was stimulated by the Christian idea 
of solidarity'in opposition to Marxism; 
hut there was some misconception of an 
entire branch of industry being a “natural 
community”, and “organical part of the 
national whole”, which error was an af¬ 
ter effect of the universalist-Romantie 
view of human society current in the 
Christian historical trend of thought du¬ 
ring the times of the 19th century Restau- 
ration, 597; a public legal organization of 
industrial life is not a “natural commun¬ 
ity”; it has no public legal competence 
on its own account; the Romantic view 
cannot be interpreted in terms of the 
principle of sphere-sovereignty, a mis- 
conccplion on the part of the Protestant 
League of Trade Unions in the Nether¬ 
lands; medieval' political autonomy as a 
subjective right of the guilds only suited 
an undifferentiated society; public legal 
authority can never he derived from the 
inner nature of a private organization of 
industrial life; the Dutch Public Indus¬ 
trial Organization Act of 1950, 598; the 
organs of such an organization have de¬ 
legated autonomy; the State combines a 
horizontal public legal integration with a 
compulsory vertical organization of na¬ 
tional production processes; the State 
can only hind the industrial {and agri¬ 
cultural) relationships as far as they are 
enkaptically interwoven with the State’s 
structure; the political integration dis¬ 
plays international tendencies; since the 
second world war individual States are 
more interdependent than formerly, 599; 
international political relations arc in¬ 
creasingly being integrated;. the second 
article of the Charter of the United Na¬ 
tions; international security and the po¬ 
sition of the leading powers; the. inte¬ 
grating function of the U.N.O. in the non- 
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political spheres; the Uno is not an all- 
inclusive society, hut a voluntary organi¬ 
zation of individual States; it is qualified 
by an international public legal function 
and founded in an historical internatio¬ 
nal organization of power; but it is not 
an institution; nor has it any monopolis¬ 
tic organization of armed force or a ter¬ 
ritory, 000; it is not endowed with real 
governmental authority over the separate 
States; it is not a civilas maxima; its 
inner nature is determined by the juri¬ 
dical principle of international public in¬ 
terest; its integrating function displays a 
promoting and supporting character, not 
a compulsory trait of State regulation; 
modern society shows continuous tension 
between differentiation and integration 
processes, between individual and orga¬ 
nizational bonds; individualism and uni- 
versalism; more than a third part of man¬ 
kind is delivered to totalitarian power, 
601; Western democracy tries to inte¬ 
grate its military forces; communism is a 
secularized eschatological faith; dialect¬ 
ical Western humanism has been swayed 
between univcrsalism and individualism; 
its ideas of freedom and authority have 
been undermined by Historicist relati¬ 
vism, 602; the doctrine of unassailable 
human rights cannot check the nbsoluti- 
zation of temporal communal relation¬ 
ships; the Biblical view excludes indivi¬ 
dualism as much as univcrsalism; such a 
voluntary association as a club touches 
man's temporal existence only superfi¬ 
cially; accupational organizations ( trade 
unions, e.g.), are very important, and 
animated, at least partly, by a spirit of 
community and solidarity; the typical 
foundation of a restricted club is an his¬ 
torical form of organized social power, 
603; its leading function is that of social 
intercourse within a closed communal 
circle; the club’s authority is vested in 
the board and the general assembly; the 
exclusion of a member from any perso¬ 
nal social intercourse deprives him of his 
internal societal rights; the requirements 
for membership and the grounds of ex¬ 
pulsion have a typical internal juridical 
character; the ballot in connection with 
the social position of an applicant, for 
admission; this internal social law has 
its reverse side in civil legal inter-indivi¬ 
dual relations, 604; a political party 
shows an enkaptic interlacement with the 
State guaranteed by its primary aim of 
influencing the State’s policy; also in the 
party’s genetic and existential societal 
forms; undifferentiated unions are no po¬ 
litical parties; Sorokin’s view criticized, 
605; a party is not a faction; there arc 
factions in a Church, in a school, in a 
trade union, etc. Ostrogorski’s definition 
mentions us a party aim “the attainment 
of a political goal”, but “political” re¬ 
mains an undefined general concept in 
its ignoring the typical trait in a party’s 


structure; this structure is bound to that 
of the Slate as a res publica; the rise of 
parties manifests the interest and the 
sense of responsibility of the founders 
and members with respect to State af¬ 
fairs, 600; Jamrs Buyck argues the indis- 
pcnsibility of parties in a free country; 
parties awaken the public spirit in the 
people; their discipline is a remedy 
against political egoism and corruption; 
— the debate between parties promotes 
mutual correction and the finding of a 
common basis for practical cooperation; 
Kri.skn attributes this situation to a uni¬ 
versal axiological relativism inherent in 
democracy; lie says that autocracy is 
founded in the belief in an absolute veri¬ 
ty; why this view is wrong, 607; Khlsun’s 
appeal to the principle of proportionality 
is unwarranted by his relativistic view of 
democracy; without belief in an absolute 
supra-thcorctieal Truth and supra-arbi- 
trary norms the political struggle would 
be meaningless, 008; the factual grouping 
of the population into political parlies 
may or may not coincide with the diffe¬ 
rentiation into “religious groups”; oppo¬ 
site parties may have the same religious 
basis, and the same party may embrace 
Christians and atheists; but the radical 
antithesis between the Biblical and the 
apostate religious motive is decisive; the 
dualistic motive of nature and grace may 
blur the line of division; it is not always 
necessary to form separate Christian par¬ 
ties; a political party lias an historical 
foundation; its unity is dependent on the 
power of a political conviction concern¬ 
ing the policy of the State, 609; it does 
not rely on military power; a military 
organization is not a political party; the 
possibility of an anarchistic political par¬ 
ty, 610; a farmer party, a labour party, a 
middle class party are only variability 
types which are enkaptic interweavings 
between a political party and occupation- 
ally differentiated interests; the meanings 
of the adjective “political”, 611; the par¬ 
ty bond is never of a theoretical political 
character; because the party takes sides 
in practical politics; the Anti-Corn-Law- 
Leaguc of 1838 was not a political party 
but an organization ad hoc for the reali¬ 
zation of certain transitory political aim; 
so was the Eastern Question Association 
of 1878; a genuine party requires some 
total view of the State and its policy to 
guarantee the party’s relative stability; 
inner divergences regarding practical po¬ 
litics, between conservative and progres¬ 
sive opinions, etc., cannot affect the in¬ 
ner unity so long a compromise remains 
possible, 612; opposing parties may make 
a mutual, inter-communal compromise ad 
hoc, solong as the latter does not concern 
fundamental principles; the leading func¬ 
tion is not that of faith; i.o., political 
faith; political organization is not really 
pistcutically qualified; a common politi- 
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cal belief is not the lending function, 013; 
political divergence is possible between 
members of the same Church; the party’s 
qualifying function is the moral aspect; 
the typical moral bond of a political con¬ 
viction is indispensable, 614; Sorokin 
overestimates legal rules; the moral bond 
of political conviction is a non-original, 
retrocipatory individuality type of the 
moral aspect; referring to the nuclear 
type of formative power in a typical po¬ 
litico-structural sense; the party com¬ 
munity implies an historical vocation; 
the moral political bond produces a mind 
of politic-ethical solidarity; a totalita¬ 
rian party discipline contradicts the mo¬ 
ral guiding function, 615; organizational 
stratification should not muzzle indepen¬ 
dent thought and creative criticism; over¬ 
strained party discipline changes the in¬ 
dividual member into a negligible quan¬ 
tity; and the leaders arc mediocrities and 
hypocrites, says Sorokin; this seems to 
be an unwarranted assertion, 616; very 
big parties are apt to affect the integrity 
of the moral bond by the formation of a 
dictatorial elite; the Russian Communist 
party has acquired a monopoly, grants its 
members certain privileges and advan¬ 
tages, but exercises an extremely rigo¬ 
rous party control over its members, 617; 
exclusively personal interests cannot ex¬ 
plain the loyalty of American citizens to 
their parties; notwithstanding the “spoil” 
system; pressure groups and deceitful 
slogans and promises endanger the par¬ 
ty’s moral bond; a party is a voluntary 
association and therefore not a part of 
the State, .618; the prohibition of a party 
has a dubious effect; there may come 
underground activity; in elections and 
the formation of a hew cabinet political 
parties have a typical enkaptic function 
within the constitutional sphere of the 
State; the parliamentary system of go¬ 
vernment is insolubly bound to the par¬ 
ties; this side of parly life does not be¬ 
long to the inner sphere sovereignty of a 
party, for its public legal functions are 
derived from the State and depend on 
the public function of the electorate; his¬ 
torically the parties arose from local elec¬ 
tion committees; these were their genetic 
forms; a monopolistic party in a totali¬ 
tarian State is an extremely close enkap¬ 
tic interlacement similar to that of a 
Church-State, 619; the monopolistic party 
is the chief organ of the totalitarian 
State, and it rules the whole .machinery 
of the body politic; but in its inner 
sphere, it remains a closed commu¬ 
nity qualified by a moral bond, of com¬ 
mon political conviction, which convic¬ 
tion it cannot impose on all the citizens 
of the State; the term “ecclesiastical par¬ 
ties” is confusing; since it has various 
meanings; the task of the Church with 
respect to politics, 620; why a political 
party cannot be bound to a Church con¬ 


fession; the Catholic national pnrty is 
closely bound to the Roman Catholic 
Church, 621; the Anti-revolutionary Party 
is independent of ecclesiastical authority; 
a party’s political belief is conditioned 
by the life- and world-view of its mem¬ 
bers which is rooted in a basic motive, 
622; the appeal to a common belief deep¬ 
ens and strengthens the moral bond, 
checking an Overstrained party disciplin; 
in Anglo-Saxon countries there is little 
interest in the deeper fundamentals of 
party principles; public opinion there is 
partly Christian and partly Humanistic, 
but generally anti-totalitarian; Bryce ob¬ 
serves that the parly system of the U.S.A. 
has contributed to the unification and 
homogeneity of the population; but there 
is no real political education of the mem¬ 
bers; parties are oligarchically ruled and 
require blind obedience to their disci¬ 
pline; the French Revolution and Marx¬ 
ism have stimulated Europeans to reflect 
on the spiritual fundamentals of party 
formation; the antithesis between liberal¬ 
ism and conservatism in the English dual 
party system is too superficial now that 
Western society is faced with the threat 
of totalitarian ideologies, 623; the secula¬ 
rization of political conviction is furth¬ 
ered by political parties ignoring the ul¬ 
timate questions of belief; this is the jus¬ 
tification of a Christian party formation, 
624. 

Social Contract, I, this theory has to re¬ 
concile the mathematical science ideal 
with the personality ideal; criticized in 
Hume, 311; in Hugo Grotius, 311, 319; in 
Locke, 318; in Hordes, in Pueendorff, 
319; in Rousseau, 320, 

—, III, in Hoboes, 182; 232; Rousseau, 
236. 

Social Dynamics, III, the historical de¬ 
velopment of human society is the sub¬ 
ject of Social Dynamics, 187. 

Social Forms, II, Simmel assumes that 
social forms are a priori conditions in¬ 
cluded in the historical-psychical life of 
the social individuals themselves, 210. 

—, III, von Wiese’s concept; Simmel’s 
172; social forms are positivizations of 
structural principles, 173—175; segmen¬ 
tary and organic social forms in Durk- 
heim, 175—178; they are nodal points of 
enkaptic interlacements, 405. 

Social Group, III, this concept and .the 
various criteria of a general classification 
lack any transcendental foundation, 176. 

Social Impulse, III, in Aristotle; was 
denatured in Stoicism to the “appetitus 
socialis”, 224, 226, 232. 

Social Medjation, III, by means of sym¬ 
bols, 243, 250—253; in a “closed sphere”; 
in a Gcmcinschaft; is conductive to its 
interwoven structural unity, 253, 254; this 
mediation criticized, 260, 272, 
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Social Prejudice, I, in philosophy and in 
a life and world view, 105. 

Social Process, III, according to Fn. Op- 
penheimer, 1G6. 

Social Psychology, II, psychology deals 
with its logical, historical, lingual, social, 
economical, aesthetical, juridical, moral, 
and faith anticipations, 115. 

Social Restriction, III, this idea of Litt’s 
is crypto-normative, 272. 

Social Whole, III, a communal whole is 
never an object; it is realized in the so¬ 
cial coherence of typical human acts and 
modes of behaviour, and bound to objec¬ 
tive social vehicles or conductors; espe¬ 
cially to the lingual subject-object rela¬ 
tion, 198; the polis embraced all other 
communities and individual men as parts 
of a whole, in Aristotle, 201; the State 
determined the nature of the household; 
the conjugal relations and those between 
parents and children are equalized with 
the relation of master and slave, 202; 
homogeneous and heterogeneous wholes 
distinguished by Anaxagoras, Aiustotle, 
638. 

Socialism, II, conservative liberalism evo¬ 
ked the reaction of socialism and com¬ 
munism, 362. 

Socialist Revolution, III, in it private 
and public law will vanish, according to 
St. Simon, and in Marxism, 455. 

Social Types, III, Weber’s “ideal type”, 
82. 

Societal Relationships, III, and socio¬ 
logy, 157; interlacements and the irredu- 
cibility of their radical and geno-types, 
164; sphere-sovereignty and inter-struc¬ 
tural coherence; enkapsis; mankind; 
realization, 170; difference from animal 
types of symbiosis; soc, relationships re¬ 
quire human formation and are omni¬ 
functional, 172; positivization, 173; con¬ 
stitutive and existential forms; geno-ty- 
pes, 174; communal, inter-individual, and 
intercommunal relationships, 176; com¬ 
munity, 177; intercommunal relationships 
and inter-individual relations, and en¬ 
kapsis, 181. 

Societal Structure of Human Know¬ 
ledge, II, the individuality of human ex¬ 
perience within the temporal horizon has 
a societal structure excluding any possi¬ 
bility of a hermetically closed “micro¬ 
cosm”, 594. 

Society, I, a universalis! conception of 
society in Fichte, as a whole in relation 
to its parts, 489. 

—, III, is the system of free market re¬ 
lations according to Locke, 452. 

Society, Modern, III, its generalizing and 
integrating tendency is a structural law, 
588. 


Sociological Method, III, intertwinc- 
inents of individuality structures cannot 
be posited a priori, but must be disco¬ 
vered in a continual confrontation with 
empirical reality, 264. 

Sociology, General, II, form-mat ter 
scheme applied by Georg Simmel, 210; 
Von Wiese, Formal Sociology, 212. 

—, III, sociology investigates societal 
relationships as such; in their totality 
and as a specific view; the positivist 
"factual” view and that of a normative 
ideal socio-cultural phenomenon, 157; the 
modern pseudo-natural scientific concept 
of structure in sociology; ideal types; 
structure is then “constellation” of ele¬ 
ments; theoretical sociology and biology, 
158; sociology as a total science of so¬ 
ciety; causality; structural causality pre¬ 
supposes a total view, and can only be 
handled as a transcendental Idea; Soro¬ 
kin takes the societal components in a 
cultural-social sense; the structural con¬ 
stellation of interacting subjects 0= per¬ 
sons), meanings, values, norms, social ve¬ 
hicles or conductors and “causal interac¬ 
tion”; his notion of socio-cultural causal¬ 
ity is multivocal, 159; Sorokin over-esti¬ 
mates the role of legal norms in organized 
groups; only a particular secondary ra¬ 
dical type has the legal aspect for its cen¬ 
tral leading function, 160; the typical so¬ 
ciological problem of totality; Sorokin 
minimizes the divergence between the 
various sociological schools and their 
-isms; these -isms are not specific view¬ 
points of a pure societal nature, arising 
from the variety of the sciences concer-. 
ned with sociology (psychology, history, 
etc.), but they originate from the absolu- 
tization of specific modal aspects applied 
to a totality view, 161; Sorokin follows 
Rickert: his sociology tries to deal with 
the super-organic or mental vital pheno¬ 
mena; his socio-cultural universe; mean¬ 
ings, values, and norms arc super-imposed 
on biotical properties; human subjects 
and material vehicles; sociology is a ge¬ 
neralizing science, history is an indivi¬ 
dualizing science; this is neo-Kantianism; 
Sorortn loses sight of dlie totality prob¬ 
lem, 162; S. Simon and Aug. Comte pro¬ 
claimed society to be an organic whole; 
their irrationalistic freedom-idealism and 
rationalistic science ideal; is there a cul¬ 
tural community?, 163; Comte’s positi¬ 
vism intended to re-integrate Western cul¬ 
ture by assuring it a mental solidarity; 
a cultural community cannot be all-em¬ 
bracing; the universal interlacements of 
all temporal societal relationships cannot 
detract from the irreducibility of their 
radical and geno types, 164; Gurvitch; 
particular and all-inclusive groups; 
groups and societies, 164; an all-inclusive 
society is a definite historical cultural 
community; fascist and capitalist “socie¬ 
ties”, 165; Fr. Oppenheimer: all natural 
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sciences are related to biology; in the 
same way all the activities of the human 
masses constitute the "social process”; 
life is unique and lias many forms in 
plants, animals and men; a society is a 
species of human mass living socially, i.e. 
united by psychicnl interactions; his me¬ 
taphysical substance concept “Life”, 1GG; 
human society is a secondary immortal 
substance; the errors committed by Op- 
peni i isiMint’s view; his metaphysical vita¬ 
lism; Universalistic sociology may con¬ 
sider humanity as an all-inclusive tem¬ 
poral community (Comte); it may he 
founded in ontological universalism; and 
it may he accompanied by axiological 
universalism, 167; Plato’s consistent on- 
tologicnl universalism, an inconsistent 
univcrsalist in sociology; his Phaedo re¬ 
jects the axiological universalism of the 
polis; mankind is not the all-inclusive 
temporal whole of human society; the 
Biblical “from one blood” is not intended 
in a universalistic sense; the three trans¬ 
cendental problems of a theoretical view 
of human society: of the basic denomi¬ 
nator for a comparison of the types of 
societal relationships; their mutual rela¬ 
tion and coherence; their radical unity 
and meaning-totality, 1G8; the central re¬ 
ligious community of mankind in its 
creation, fall and redemption; the Stoic 
conception in conflict with the Christian 
view; Christian revolution and the Stoic 
idea of mankind; the Greeks absolutized 
polis; the basic denominator is the tem¬ 
poral world order rooted in the Divine 
order of creation, 1G9; the mutual rela¬ 
tion between the social individuality- 
structures: sphere sovereignly and inter- 
structural coherence; enkapsis ; radical 
unity and meaning-totality in the central 
religious community of mankind; sphere 
sovereignty and undifferentiated socie¬ 
ties; the inner natures of the typical so¬ 
cietal relationships may not all of them 
have been factually and fully realized; 
but at any stage of their realization they 
depend on their internal structural prin¬ 
ciples, 170; marriage displays its own 
structure even in its defects and deterio¬ 
ration; the internal structures of a mar¬ 
riage, a church, a stale, etc., cannot be 
identified with tlieir variable and often 
sinful factual realizations; structural prin¬ 
ciples are not “ideal types”, 171; animal 
types of symbiosis differ from the norm- 
alively qualified societal relationships; 
the latter require human formation (a 
historical foundation) and function in all 
the aspects of our social experience; Sim- 
mel, Von Wiese, etc., and the concept 
“social form”; interpreted as “social ele¬ 
ments”, 172; transcendental structural 
principles and subjective socio-political 
principles; the latter may contradict the 
structural principles founded in the Di¬ 
vine World-order; positive norms con¬ 
stitute social relations; societal forms 


that the typical structural principles as¬ 
sume in the process of their positiviza- 
lion; they are the necessary link between 
the structural principles and the factual 
transitory relationships subjected to 
them, 173; genetic (or constitutive) forms 
and existential forms, and phenotypes; 
civil and ecclesiastic marriage; industrial 
and farmer -families; pastoral family, 
etc., 174; the Dutch East- and West-In- 
dian Companies; the medieval church; 
Duukheim’s segmentary and organic ty¬ 
pes of social forms; Max Wisher’s “ideal 
type” and antique and medieval forms of 
“political life”, 175; communal and inter¬ 
individual or inter-communal relation¬ 
ships; their correlalivity; the term 
“group”, 17G; Gcmeinschaft, Gcsellschaft; 
community, society; a new definition of 
the term “community”, viz., a more or 
less durable societal relationship joining 
its members into a social unity, irrespec¬ 
tive of the degree of intensity of the com¬ 
munal bond; inter-individual and inter- 
communal relationships function in coor¬ 
dination, 177; antagonistic behaviour 
within the marriage bond is something 
quite different from such behaviour out¬ 
side of marriage between a man and a 
woman; the factual behaviour of people 
occurs within the cadre of an intricate 
network of typical structures of correla¬ 
ted communal, inter-communal, or inter¬ 
personal relationships; superficial and 
untenable generalizations; Sumner Mai¬ 
ne’s theory of the evolution from status 
to contract; Durkiieim’s view; Tonnies’ 
Gemcinscliaft and Gesellscliafl; organized 
and unorganized communities; “Ver- 
band”, 178; natural (unorganized) com¬ 
munities arc of all times; marriage, cog¬ 
nate family, kinship family; neighbour¬ 
hood community of colonists; vicinage; 
guild; the concept “natural community” 
in Aristotle’s view; friendship is not a 
natural community, 179; public legal or¬ 
ganization of industry or agriculture; 
comparison of a natural community and 
the public legal organization of a branch 
of industry or agriculture; eognatic fa¬ 
mily, extended family bond; organization 
makes a community independent of the 
lease of life of its individual members; 
authority and subordination in organized 
communities; and in marriage and fami¬ 
ly, 180; authority of the magistrate, of a 
factory manager; natural law of freedom 
and equality; communal and inter-indi¬ 
vidual relationships and their enkapsis; 
non-inlcgrated inequality and diversity in 
social position; inter-personal and inter- 
communal relations have their counter¬ 
part in a communal bond, 181; human 
society cannot exist as an unintegrated 
diversity ;unity and diversity form a 
transcendental correlation and condi¬ 
tion of any possible human society; 
the relation of a societal whole and its 
parts; sociological universalism over- 
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estimates the communal relationships; 
sociological individualism absolutizes the 
inter-individual relationships; the indi¬ 
vidualistic concept of “elements’*; the 
denial of the reality of communities; on¬ 
tological individualism in Leirniz’ mona- 
dology combined with axiological indivi¬ 
dualism of personality; Hordes’ sociolo¬ 
gical individualism, axiological primacy 
of his Stale as a fictitious super-person 
construed by a compact between indivi¬ 
duals, 182; sociological individualism, or 
universalism and nominalism or realism; 
community is not a natural fact but a 
normative task; Max Weber wants to eli¬ 
minate the idea of community, 183; Tun¬ 
nies’ Gemeinschaft and Gcsellschaft; cf. 
s.v. Ferdinand Tonnies, 184; social Dy¬ 
namics, 187; institutional and non-insti- 
tutional communities; an institution en¬ 
compasses its members intensively, con¬ 
tinuously and for a large part of their 
lives independently of their will; e.g. the 
familistic community; the Slate; the in¬ 
stitutional Church; the conjugal commu¬ 
nity, 187; undifferentiated organized 
communities arc a secondary type of in¬ 
stitution, 188; among the organized com¬ 
munities only the State anil the Church 
are institutions; all other organizations 
are voluntary associations; based on the 
principle of freedom to join and leave, 
189; compulsory organizations; enkapsis 
with the State; indirect compulsion; as- 
sociatory and authoritarian noil-institu¬ 
tional organizations; employer, manager, 
labourers in a factory; an organized com¬ 
munity with its essential structural sub¬ 
ject-object relation to buildings and ma¬ 
chines (e.g. a factory), 190; is most often 
an authoritarian organization; the free¬ 
dom to join or to leave is frustrated by 
the situation of the “labour-market”; this 
frustration is not caused by the structural 
principles but by factual positive situa¬ 
tions; indirectly compulsory organiza¬ 
tions; the State; associatory and authori¬ 
tarian voluntary or indirectly compulsory 
organizations may be cnkaptically inter¬ 
woven with each other in the genetic 
form of a free association, 191; naive ex¬ 
perience of organized communities, as 
continuous units, not as pluralities; and 
their subject-object relations; a church 
and its building; household; these subj.- 
objcct relations are actualization rela¬ 
tions, 192; naive experiences cannot ex¬ 
plain the internal continuous unity of a 
societal whole; the naive conception of 
organized communities as the totality of 
their united members; this resembles the 
naive view of a man’s inheritance as in¬ 
cluding all the separate objects belonging 
to it, 193; in primitive tribes the indivi¬ 
dual man is only known as an outcast, an 
outlaw; sociological universalism elimi¬ 
nates the correlativity between communal 
and inter-communal or inter-personal re¬ 
lationships; we experience the close com¬ 


munity of family life against the back¬ 
ground of inter-individual intercourse, 
194; all temporal societal relations are 
concentrically related to the radical 
spiritual solidarity of mankind in crea¬ 
tion, fall, and redemption by Christ in 
the religious communion of the Iloly 
Spirit; more extensive communities show 
a lower level of morality than those of a 
more intense character, 195; universalism 
absolutizes the temporal communal rela¬ 
tionships and replaces the radical unity 
of mankind by a theoretically devised 
temporal one; the totalitarian ideology 
implied in universalism is often camou¬ 
flaged as an “organic” view; the human 
I-ness is never an “organ”; the biological 
analogy fails at the critical point of the 
transcendental Idea of totality in univer¬ 
salism; the membership of the "Corpus 
Christi” is independent of all temporal 
communal relationships, 19G; comparison 
of organized societal units with a thing 
structure; inter-communal and inter-per¬ 
sonal relationships do not resemble thing 
structures; things lack subject functions 
in the post psychical aspects; they arc 
only “objects” in the typical human so¬ 
cietal relationships; perhaps a thing lacks 
any subject function in the post physical 
spheres; for the term may be restricted 
to “dead” objects, 197; the human body 
is qualified by the act-structure, and not 
a “thing”; temporal communal human re¬ 
lationships function in the mental and in 
the prc-Iogical spheres; a communal 
whole is never an “object”; it is realized 
in the social coherence of typical human 
acts and modes of behaviour; it is bound 
to the objective social “vehicles” or “con¬ 
ductors” mentioned by Sorokin; espe¬ 
cially to the lingual subject-object rela¬ 
tion, 198; the conception of the Greek 
polis; Protacoras depreciates the genti- 
lilial organization; form-matter motive, 
199; Prato’s ideal universalistic state, 
200; Aristotle’s view of the polis is uni¬ 
versalistic, 201; his conception of the 
household (oixfa), 202; Aristotle’s state 
is the perfect community directed to the 
good life, his conception of the marriage 
and family bonds, 203; friendship; 
authority and obedience; property, 204; 
his “organic” theory and Scholasticism; 
division of labour and corporative occu¬ 
pational classes, 205; the sociological 
fictitious person-theory, cf. s.v. fiction 
theory, 233—236; societas inaequalis el 
sociclatis aequales, Locke, Wolfe, 237; 
problems about the unity of an organized 
community; universalism and individual¬ 
ism; Otiimar Spann’s views, 240; modern 
individualistic nominalism, its concep¬ 
tion of reality; unity of an organized com¬ 
munity is explained in terms of psycho¬ 
logical interaction as a category of con¬ 
sciousness; or in a functional juridical 
sense, 241; as the functional logical unity 
of a system of legal norms derived from 
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an original norm; Simmf.l’s conception: 
unity is merely interaction between ele¬ 
ments, 242; Von Wiese says: these social 
interhuman formations exist only in the 
minds of men, 243; Greek universalism 
viewed an organized social whole as a 
composite "corpus”, organic in structure, 
rooted in a metaphysical form (eidos); 
its unity was in its controlling part; mo¬ 
dern universalism qualifies an organized 
community as a "Gesammtpcrson”; an 
"Oberpcrson” is the State; Hegel’s view; 
this is an hypostasis, 244; the German ad¬ 
herents of the Historical school viewed 
the state only as the political form of a 
national community; and gave the trans- 
personalistic conception of an organized 
community a pluralistic elaboration, re¬ 
cognizing the autonomy of non-political 
and lower political associations; whose 
substance is found in a common or gene¬ 
ral will; the concept "spiritual organism” 
as a corporative personality originates in 
Schelling’s philosophy; Gierke’s theory, 
245; oh a radical Christian standpoint the 
dilemma between universalism and indivi¬ 
dualism is meaningless; man’s personal¬ 
ity transcends the temporal horizon of 
reality; tranpersonalism rests on an irra- 
tionalistic hypostatization of temporal 
communal relationships; modern indivi¬ 
dualism reduces man to an atomistic self- 
contained thing, or to a system of func¬ 
tional interactions or to an autarchical 
metaphysical combination of matter mo¬ 
nads and a central soul monad; or to a 
self-sufficient moral individuum, or to 
such a moral ego; these views deny the 
inner communal structures of temporal 
society; Othmar Spann's criticism of 
such individualism, 240; there is no polar 
tension in the Christian view; no anti¬ 
thesis between universalism and indivi¬ 
dualism, 247; the faithful are members 
of reborn humanity, elected in Christ; 
Weber arranges the term individuality 
under the meanings of individualism, 
which is greatly confusing, 248; Th. Litt 
calls sociology the foundation of lhe“Geis- 
teswissenschaften” (socio-cultural scien¬ 
ces), 248; sociology must examine the 
spiritual world in which the I-hood lives 
and in which subject and object arc iden¬ 
tical; it must start with the totality, the 
coherence of spiritual reality, necessary 
for the understanding of the relative self- 
sufficiency of its moments; scientific 
thought in here the self-transillumination 
of the human mind; the "moments” are 
interlaced in dialectical tensions, 249; the 
egos’ psychical experiences are united 
with the timeless social meaning signified 
in the sensory symbolism of social forms 
of expression; the latter possess a trans¬ 
personal character; the ego is a monad 
living solely in its psychical acts, inter¬ 
weaving past experiences'with those of 
the present; intertwined in a real reci¬ 
procity of perspectives with the other 


egos, the "thou”; these perspectives are 
not similar or comparable, but corres¬ 
pondent, 250; these reciprocating pers¬ 
pectives arc realized in the symbolically 
expressive movement in which I and thou 
unite spiritually and understand each 
other in the world of timeless meaning; 
the social interwovenness of the ego in 
the Gemeinschaft (community) of the 
closed sphere, 251 (cf. s.v. Gemeinschaft, 
251 ff.); a summary of the various theo¬ 
ries of a communal whole; individualism 
versus universalism; rejection of the re¬ 
ligious transcendence of the human I-ness 
in immanence philosophy, 260; Litt’s 
theory of social interwoveness is valua¬ 
ble; a comparison of the present situa¬ 
tion in sociology with that of Plato and 
Aristotle, 261; the relation between so¬ 
cial philosophy and positive sociology; 
attempts to delimit sociology from “so¬ 
cial-cultural” sciences have failed; elimi¬ 
nation of the normative viewpoint 
blocked theoretical approach to social 
reality; Simmei/s formalistic view also 
failed; philosophy of human society has 
to give "empirical” {or rather: positive) 
sociology a solution to its transcendental 
basic problems, 263; structures of indivi¬ 
duality and types of intertwincment are 
philosophical subjects and the necessary 
pre-suppositions of positive sociology 
both for descriptive and explanatory 
science; individuality structures and in- 
tertwinements cannot be discovered in 
an a-priori way; but in continuous con¬ 
frontation with empirical social reality; 
theory makes them explicit, 264; the in¬ 
stitutional natural communities of mar¬ 
riage, family, kinship are to be distin¬ 
guished from the undifferentiated organ¬ 
ized communities, 265. 

Sociology of Thought, III, Karl Mann¬ 
heim’s views, 289. 

Sociutes, I, he gave a new introspective 
meaning to the Delphic maxim, 51, 52; 
with him the primacy passed over to the 
form-motive, 67; in the culture religion 
the concept of law was that of "order”, 
and assumed a. teleological sense with 
respect to "natural subjects”, 112, 113; 
Socrates’ ethics has no affinity with 
Kant’s, 123; he inquired whether his ego 
was related to the wild Typhon or to 
Apollo; his interests were directed to cul¬ 
ture, ethics, and politics; he wished to 
regain fixed norms, in the philosophical 
tlieoria, as to the good, the true, and the 
beautiful; and to elevate philosophy to 
cpisteme, a science; virtue must be di¬ 
rected to the divine Idea of the good; the 
true, the beautiful, 534; Socn. did not 
distinguish between theoretical and prac¬ 
tical philosophy, 535. 

—, II, the kalokagathon, 10; on the De¬ 
miurge or form-giving nous , 56. 

—, III, his idea of a teleological world- 
order is handed down to us both by 
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Xenophon's Memorabilia and Plato’s Plii- 
lebus; it was probably influenced by 
Anaxagoras and Diogenes, G33. 

Soiim, III, 

Kirchenreclit, 515, 521, 545, 551, 552. 

-, III, holds that Calvin seeks the sove¬ 
reignty over the Church in the collective 
>vill of the Church-members; and that in 
in the presbyterial organization of the 
church the elders are the representatives 
of the congregation in the modern sense 
of the political representative system in 
the State, 521; lie summarizes the mis¬ 
conceptions of Calvin’s thoughts on 
church government, 545; legal order and 
the church are mutually exclusive; law 
Gospel are antithetically opposed like 
spiritual and secular, 551; his historical 
investigations concerning ecclesiastical 
organization beg the question; he iden¬ 
tifies the temporal Church institution 
with the Kingdom of Heaven, 552. 

Sokolowski, P., Ill, 

Sachsbegriff und Korper in der klassi- 
schen Jurisprudenz und der modernen 
Gcsetzgebung, 226, 229. 

Solger, I, contests the dualism of the uni¬ 
versal and the particular, 471. 

Solidarity, III, the radical spiritual soli¬ 
darity of mankind, 195; solidarity is a 
Christian idea, in opposition to Marxism, 
597. 

SOMBART, W., II, 

Der modernc Kapitalismus, 293. 

Somlo, Felix, II, 

Juristische Grundlchrc, 240. 

—, II, broke with Rousseau’s and Kant’s 
natural law view of statute law, 142; fol¬ 
lows Windelband; difference between le¬ 
gal rules and social conventions and lo¬ 
gical, moral and acsthetieal standards: 
empirical and absolute, 239; arbitrary 
accidental and universally valid; but a 
norm cannot be arbitrary and accidental; 
absolute norms is a contradictory desig¬ 
nation, all norms depend on the others; 
aesthetic norms vary with time and place: 
Renaissance, Middle Ages, Antiquity; 
Aristotle on the Drama, 240. 

Somlo, Felix, III, 

Juristische Grundiehre, 370. 

—, III, the primitive primary norm; this 
norm can only be explained by the indi¬ 
viduality structures of undifferentiated 
societal relations; Somlo considers the 
primitive primary norm as “law”, not as 
“Sitte”; law to these primitive people is 
an undifferentiated complex of norms, 
371; these norms originate from a su¬ 
preme power; legal rules are the sum 
total of such norms; then norms are juri¬ 
dical; and laid down by an arbitrary su¬ 
preme human authority; this view is re¬ 
futed by the facts, 372. 


Sophists, I, inferred from Parmenides’ 
logicism that the proclamation of logical 
meaning as the origin of the cosmic di¬ 
versity is tentamount to the elimination 
of the modal diversity and consequently 
to the abandoning of theoretical thought 
itself, 19; their sceptical relativism denied 
any norm of truth; they were irrational- 
ists in the epistemological field; this po¬ 
sition leads to antinomy, 145. 

—, III, Polos, Trasymachos, and Kalli- 
kles were radical individualists; they 
gave primacy to nature as an orderless 
vital process in which the stronger indi¬ 
viduals have a natural right to oppress 
the weaker; the matter motive is un¬ 
checked by the form-motive; Protagoras, 
199; they repudiated societal life, 223; 
the contract theory of the State was 
started by the Sophists according to 
Plato, 232. 

Sorbonne Chapel, The, III, built by Le- 
mercier, 142. 

Sorge (Care), II, in Heidegger’s philoso¬ 
phy, 24. 

—, III, (Care or concern) in the struggle 
for possession, 5. 

Sorokin, P. A., Ill, 

Society, Culture and Personality, 158, 160, 
305, G08; 

Theories Sociologiques Contemporaincs, 
495. 

—, III, his sociology, 159—162; vehicles 
or conductors, 198; on kinship groups, 
305; liis criticism of modern biologistic 
political racial theories, 495; his concep¬ 
tion of a political party, 608. 

Sororate, III, a form of marriage, 339, 
340. 

Soul, I, and body, in Descartes, 218; the 
human soul has three original faculties, 
the cognitive faculty, the feeling of plea¬ 
sure and pain, the desiring faculty, in 
Kant, 388. 

—, II, Aristotle’s view, 11, 12; in the 
Bible it is the religious centre of human 
existence; it is not the Gegcnstand of 
psychology; it has nothing to do with the 
metaphysical Greek “psyche”, 111; the 
“rational” soul and the virtues, and hap¬ 
piness, in Aristotle, 145; Thomas Aqui¬ 
nas’ conception of individuality contra¬ 
dicts his Scholastic Christian view of in¬ 
dividual immortality of the rational soul 
as form and substance, 419; Husserl 
calls “material thing” and “soul” differ¬ 
ent regions of being, 454. 

Sources of Law, III, and genetic forms 
of interlacement, 664; agreements for 
cooperation are formal sources of law, 
665; different theories, 666, 667. 

Souvenirs, III, function in the subject- 
object relation; pretium affectionis, 294. 
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Sovereignty, I, Boom's concept, 311. 

—, III, Bodin’s absolutist theory, 39G, 398. 

SOVEREIGNTY IN THIS CHURCH, III, KaMP- 
sciiulte’s erroneous interpretation of 
Calvin's views, 520, 521, 546. 

Sovereignty of tiik People, I, in Rous- 
seau, 320. 

Spatial Aspect, I, the spatial was abso¬ 
lutized by Parmenides; the eternal being 
has no coining into being nor passing 
away and is enclosed in the ideal static 
spatial form of the sphere; but the spa¬ 
tial is not supra temporal, it implies si¬ 
multaneity in the mode of continuous di¬ 
mensional extension; spatial relations 
have subjective-objective duration of time 
in temporal reality; even in abstract geo¬ 
metry, where spatial relations are viewed 
apart from transitory things and events, 
31; i.e. according to their modal structure 
alone, they express the spatial temporal 
order of greater or less in simultaneity, 
32; space and time, in Einstein, 85; an 
arrangement of coexistence in Leibniz, 
231; Hume: the copy of sensory impres¬ 
sions of coloured points, 284; minima 
sensibilia, 287; an a-priori order, in Leib¬ 
niz, 342; space and time are a priori 
forms of thought, 343; space is a synthe¬ 
tical forms of the “outer sense”, time of 
the inner sense, in Kant, 347; space is 
filled with things; an a priori form of 
intuition, 348. 

—, II, spatial figures display a modal 
coherence, 7; its different meanings, 55 ff.; 
“formal space", G3; original and analogi¬ 
cal meanings of the word space, 64; sen¬ 
sory space; spatial analogies; the physical 
“world space" exceeds sensibility, the 
term “territory”; historical and legal 
space cannot be perceived and must be 
signified;tlie national flag on a vessel,65; 
spatial analogies, 76 (note); mathematical 
space in Kant is an a priori intuitional 
form of sensibility, 77; a priori syntheti¬ 
cal Euclidian axioms in Kant; non-Eucli- 
dean geometries in the 19th' century; 
Carp’s view; Russell’s; Max Black; 
Brouwer; intuitionist arithmetizing of 
geometry; logification of arithmetic and 
geometric, 78; the general notion “empi¬ 
rical space" is scientifically useless, 79; 
in Aristotelian Scholasticism number im¬ 
plies spatial extension, 83; original space 
is mathematical; its nucleus is conti¬ 
nuous extension; its time is simultaneity; 
formal mathematics has eliminated space, 
85; original space is not sensorily per-, 
ceptiblc; dimensional extension; dimen¬ 
sion is an order; not a figure; it is a 
law, 8G; spatial magnitude, spatial point, 
subject-object relation; magnitude is a 
numeral retrocipalion, 87; space and 
number, 89; Natorp logifies number and 
space, 91; Newton’s “absolute space”; 


Natorp holds that matter fills space, 95 
(note); Kant’s view of space; topological 
space, space is not an a priori receptacle 
(Hume), 9G; directions of movement are 
retrocipalions to space and number, 98; 
physical space and relativity, relativity 
theory; Gaussian coordinates arc physical 
anticipations in geometry; incongruity 
between the theory of physical continuous 
space and that of relativity, 101; space 
may be discontinuous; discrete positions 
in space; points are numerical; spatial 
time; numerical time, 102; anticipation 
of spatial time to kineinatical time; geo¬ 
metry of measure and that of position, 
103; biotic space, 109; movement of 
thought implies logical space; analytical 
dimensions; numerical analogy, 120; kine¬ 
matic space is a retrocipation, 105; space 
and irrational numbers, 170; space and 
motion, 185; space perception, 371, 373; 
a point in space; magnitude; arithmetic 
may approach the meaning of space, 384; 
no objective rctrocipatory analogy of 
movement in space; the movement of 
thought, 384; spatial magnitude as “varia¬ 
ble” in the anticipatory function, 38G. 

—, III, in classical physics the substance 
fills space, 19. 

Spann, Ottmar, III, 

Gesellschaftslchre, 222, 238, 239, 240, 241, 
243, 246; 

Fundament der Yolks wirlschaftslehre, 
480, 481. 

—, III, on the opposition of individualism 
to univcrsalisin; his twofold error, 222; 
individualism is the autarchy of indivi¬ 
dual man, 238; in univcrsalism the indi¬ 
vidual person retains his inalienable in¬ 
ner value, his own life, his moral free¬ 
dom, 239; this observation on moral free¬ 
dom concerns the axiological not the so¬ 
ciological view; Spann says that univer- 
salism does not necessarily deify the 
state; such deification is an individual¬ 
istic reinnent in inconsistent univcrsal¬ 
isin; Medieval univcrsalism identified the 
church with the kingdom of God in the 
idea of the “Corpus Christianum”; Spann 
sees in the state a partial whole and the 
manifestation of the unity of all organi¬ 
zations, the reinaing partial whole of so¬ 
ciety is unorganized; the State is an or¬ 
ganic part of the total society including 
universalistically conceived natural com¬ 
munities with inter-individual and inter- 
communal societal relationships, 240, 
241; he does not distinguish between 
functionalistic individualism and the ol¬ 
der substantial individualism,' 243; his 
criticism of individualism, 246; in econo¬ 
mic life the State is merely a capital of a 
higher order, and therefore itself “econo¬ 
my”; economy is the devotion of means 
to ends according to a scale of needs or¬ 
dered in conformity to a balancing and 
sparing mode of estimation, when there 
is a scarcely of means, 480, 481. 
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Special Science, 1, its task; and philo¬ 
sophy, 85. 

—, II, seemingly handles its.own crite¬ 
rion of truth, 570. 

Species-concept, The, III, in biology; 
diagnostic: taxon; pliylogeny: phylon; 
genetics: isogenon; Joiiannsshn’s 'Tcine 
Liiiie”, 80; cf. s.v. Type-concept, and.: 
Individuality structure. 

Specific Energy, III, of the sense or¬ 
gans, in MUller’s theory; and Locke’s 
doctrine of the secondary qualities, 39; 
the theory is criticized by A. Rieiil, 42, 
13. 

Speculation, is to be rejected, 42. 

Spemann, III, experiments with the trans¬ 
plantation of cells from the so-called 
blastopore, 723, 735, 752; his hypothesis 
that the blastopore must contain the or¬ 
ganizing centre, 753. 

Spencer, Herrert, II, founder of the bio- 
logistic school of sociology, 200; intro¬ 
duced Darwinism into the conception of 
history, elevating British libcralist econo¬ 
mic industrialism to the final purpose of 
history, 2G9; and Wells, 270 (note). 

—, III, on “Social Dynamics”, 187. 

Spener, III, opposed the Humanistic Idea 
of tolerance, 517. 

Spengleb, Oswald, I, 

Untcrgang des Abendlandes, 103. 

—, I, his historicism only accepts differ¬ 
ent realms of historical development, 103; 
his historicist relativism, 118; western 
culture is doomed to decline, 214. 

— H, , , 

Dcr Untergang des Abendlandes, 24, 175, 
195, 218, 219, 220, 221, 585. 

—II, historic explanation of logic, 175; 
history is a stream of life, 195; historic- 
izing of science; cognitive activity de¬ 
pends on and is determined by a particu¬ 
lar culture; history of physics; systems 
of numbers vary with civilizations, 218; 
there are no a priori forms of cognition; 
systematical and ethical periods of philo¬ 
sophy followed by the historical relati¬ 
vistic age, 219; there are only truths with 
respect to a particular type of mankind; 
this view excludes the concept of histo¬ 
ry; his absolutization contradicts his con¬ 
cept formation, 220; destroys history; he 
speaks of a diversity of cultures and the 
science of history; he keeps theoretical 
distance from historical phenomena to 
understand them; his historicism is self- 
refuting, 221; his parallels of culture; no 
causality; only fate; his view of simulta¬ 
neity; of time, 283. 

Sperm-Cells, III, 772. 

Spider’s web, A, II, a spider spins its web 
with faultless certitude, 198. 

—, III, as objective structures, 107. 


Sphere-Sovereignty, I, is the expression 
of the relation between the aspects, 101; 
of the modal aspects, .102; as a basic 
problem, 104; it makes no sense in the 
fulness and radical unity of meaning, 
10G. 

—, III, and coherence, radical unity and 
meaning totality; and enkapsis, 170; and 
autonomy, 221, 222; the principle of 
sphere sovereignty was formulated by Al- 
thusius, GG3; the original spheres of 
competence cannot be isolated from each 
other hermetically; sphere sovereignty 
only functions in the cosmic coherence, 
G92, G93. 

Sphere Universality, II, of feeling, 115; 
of sensory perception, 377. 

Spinoza, B. dk, I, had a geometrical con¬ 
ception of the root of the cosmos; all 
things must be understood as modi within 
the two attributes (250) thought and ex¬ 
tension of the sole substance (the deity), 
and as such they arc an eternal mathe¬ 
matical consequence derived from the 
essence of the deity; empirical investiga¬ 
tion does not increase our knowledge of 
eternal and unchangeable geometrical 
truths, so that Spinoza excludes the em¬ 
pirical changes of things from his mathe¬ 
matic ideal of science; Leibniz opposed 
this view, 251; idealists called Spinoza 
an atheist; Hume refutes such an asser¬ 
tion, 295. 

—, II, his thesis: “truth is its own crite¬ 
rion and that of falsehood”, 597 (note). 

Spirit, I, Fichte’s metaphysics of the 
Spirit, 472. 

Spirit of the Earth, The, III, in Fech- 
ner’s speculative thought, G31. 

Spiritual, I, the sense of freedom and 
the feeling of moral power prove the spi¬ 
ritual character of the human soul, in 
Rousseau, 314. 

—•, II, the spiritual community of man¬ 
kind, 200; the “objective Spirit” in his¬ 
tory, 245. 

Spiritualism, I, in Luther’s view of Law 
and Gospel, 511; of Maine de Biran; 
French Spir. gave rise to the thought of 
Maurice Blondel, 525. 

Spiritual Organism, III, this concept of 
the Historical School derives from Schel- 
ling, 245, 

Spoil System, American, III, cannot ex¬ 
plain the loyalty of American citizens to 
their parties, G18. 

Sponges, III, 774. 

Stability, II, the cosmological a priori 
character of the modal aspects, in con¬ 
tra-distinction to all modal individuality 
of meaning is manifest in its structural 
stability in contrast with all that is va¬ 
riable in temporal reality, 553. 
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Stahl, Fr. von, II, on God’s guidance in 
history, 233; as an unconscious process 
in man, 249. 

Stahl, Friedrich Julius,I, liis philosophy 
of history borrowed the Fichtian concep¬ 
tion of the hidden conformity to a law of 
historical development, unknowable from 
rational concepts, as a hidden tclos ma¬ 
king the transcendent values visible in the 
individual temporal formations of culture; 
this is a Humanistic perversion of the 
Christian faith in Divine Providence; it 
makes the law a simple reflection of the 
individual free subjectivity disclosed in the 
"irrational process’’; Stahl adopted this 
view under the influence of Schelling’s 
Romanticism; "God’s guidance in histo¬ 
ry’’ is thus an irrationalistically conceived 
unconscious operation of God’s "secret 
counsel” and yet it is accepted as a com¬ 
plementary norm for human action; this 
theory influenced the "Christian-histori¬ 
cal” trend in political theory in Germany 
and the Netherlands, 488, 489, 

— HI, 

Philosophic des Rcchts nacli geschicht- 
licher Ansicht, 429; 

Die Kirchcnverfassung nach Lehre und 
Rcclit dcr Protestanten, 516, 517. 

—, III, defines the law State, 429; public 
administrative law is merely formal and 
opposed to material law; the Decalogue 
contains the principles of material law, 
430; he is in favour of the episcopal sy¬ 
stem of church government, 516 (note) ;hc 
says that in Calvin the general priest¬ 
hood of the believers is the constitutive 
element of the church ordinance, 521. 

Stalin, III, the Marxian communistic 
community is incompatible with the 
State institution and in itself Utopia, 464. 

Stammler, Rudolph, II, 

Wirtschaft und Rcclit nach dcr matcria- 
listisclien Gcscliichtsauffassung, 209; 
Lehrbucli der Rechtspliilosophie, 210, 

—, II, his concept of law; legal aspect re¬ 
duced to volition as the teleological form 
of thought, opposed to the causal form of 
physics; social, moral, religious and ju¬ 
ridical categories, 16, 17; positive law is 
a historical economic material in the 
legal form, 208; of thought, 209; he ap¬ 
plied the form-matter scheme to law, 209; 
on slavery, 411. 

Staudinger, H. J., Ill, considers a virus 
is a micro organism that has degenerated, 
84. 

Stanley, III, and Wycicoff’s discovery of 
the virus, 84. 

Starke, C. N., Ill, criticized L. Morgan’s 
constructive theory of the rise of the 
human family, 331. 

State, The, I, composed of individuals 
by means of a social contract, in IIonnES, 


217; in Rousseau, Hordes, 315, 316; its 
basic law according to Clin, Wolff, 320. 
—, II, the State is auniversal competence 
in Hegel, 396. 

—, III, and the polis in Plato, 164; the 
Greek polis, 169; its internal structure 
has various realizations, 171, 173, 175; in 
IIonnES’ view, 183; as an institution, 189, 
191; Protagoras and Plato on the State, 
199, 200, 201; Aristotle’s view of the 
State, 201 ff.; Plato’s three ranks: philo¬ 
sophers, soldiers and labourers; the unity 
of the polis, 207; Aristotle’s concept of 
taxis 208—212; forms of government, 
209—212; Humanistic natural law resul¬ 
ted in State absolutism; from the indivi¬ 
dualistic state of nature the social con¬ 
tract led to the civil state, excluding the 
very notion of societal relationships in¬ 
dependent of the slate, and even the 
church; Hobbes’ Leviathan; Rousseau; 
Marsilius of Padua; John of Jandun, 
236; societas inaequalis and socictates 
aequales; the state’s aim is the organized 
protection of the innate rights of man to 
life, freedom and property; Locke; salus 
publica as the highest law of the state; in 
the utilitarian sense of the "Staatsrason”; 
Wolff’s police and welfare state aboli¬ 
shed individual freedom, 237; Othmar 
Spann’s view of the state, 240; the mo¬ 
dern univcrsalist view of the state as an 
Obcrperson; a hypostasis; Hegel says 
that the state becomes a person only in 
the monarch; the state is the highest rea¬ 
lization of the "objective spirit”, the pre¬ 
sent divine will; breaking (244) through 
the boundaries of family and civil socie¬ 
ty, the real "communal” will, its univer¬ 
sal validity independent of the changing 
subjectivity of its individual members, 
245; the State is a typical historically 
founded community of a differentiated 
character exhibiting an institutional na¬ 
ture; patriarchal joint families, sibs, and 
primitive domestic communities have in¬ 
stitutional traits; also tribal organizations 
and medieval guilds; but all these are un¬ 
differentiated organized communities; 
the State is a differentiated organization, 
379; Platonic and Aristotelian views 
consider the State as the totality of 
human society; Aristotle’s polis is 
the societas perfecta, autarchic, aiming 
at the "good life”; but lacks any in¬ 
ternal structural limitation; the State 
is a non-natural institution; this last 
fact is not realized in Aristotle’s view; 
in Plato’s and Aristotle’s view of the 
State there is a supra temporal metaphy¬ 
sical idea as the normative essence of the 
State, 380; Plato is aware of the struc¬ 
tural principle of the State when he men¬ 
tions the idea of justice and the monopo¬ 
ly of the sword power, which are radical 
typical for the State; the first theoretical 
crisis in the Greek view of the State was 
started by the left wing sophists; the de¬ 
cay of Athenian democracy; Macchia- 
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vki«m’s naturalistic theory of the absolu¬ 
tist power State, 381; it was the outcome 
of another crisis, prepared by medieval 
individualistic nominalism; the decay of 
the Holy Roman Empire and the rise of 
the modern bureaucratic Slate; the name 
“Stato”; the recent crisis in the Huma¬ 
nistic theory of the State; the decline of 
the civic law state; relativism and his- 
toricism; natural and rational law depend 
on history; post-Kantian freedom ideal¬ 
ism proved to be historically conditioned; 
there was no room for an invariable nor¬ 
mative structural principle of the State, 
382; Carl Sciimitt on the relativistic 
destruction of the ideology of the State 
of the Humanistic faith in reason, 383; 
the modern shibboleth of scientific poli¬ 
tical theory is the elimination of all nor¬ 
mative evaluations; all individual histori¬ 
cal phenomena are manifested in social 
individuality structures which as such 
arc not modal historical; e.g. the Rattle 
of Waterloo; variable social forms reali¬ 
zing the State institution arc not to be 
confounded with the State’s structural 
principle; modern Roman Catholic in¬ 
stitutional theory jM.IIauiuou was first in¬ 
fluenced by Comtian positivism, then by 
tbc philosophy of life, and finally foun¬ 
ded his conception of the State in a semi- 
Platonic metaphysical State-idea; G. Re- 
nard's “La theorie de I'institution" ac¬ 
commodates Hauriou’s theory to traditio¬ 
nal Thomisin, 384; the structural princi¬ 
ple of the State makes possible our ex¬ 
perience of its transient formations; mo¬ 
dern political theorists separated “Scin” 
from “Sollen”, i.c., an empirical and a 
normative sociology of the State; Georg 
Jellinek could not indicate the starting 
point for a synthesis of these two; the 
State was cither conceived as a subjective 
synthesis of social psychical relations in¬ 
to a teleological unity; or as a logical sy¬ 
stem of legal norms, 384, 385; Ludwig 
Waldecker’s nominalistic functionalistic 
theory; he levels the State with “all 
other organizations”, and even calls the 
Church a State; Max Weber calls a mo¬ 
dern state a large scale business; Kelsen 
agrees with this, 386; Laski: the State is 
like a Miners’ Federation; Kelsen: the 
State is a logical system of legal norms; 
Heller: “a plebiscite de tous les jours”; 
a structural not a historical phenomenon, 
387, 388; S mend: the State is in a perpe¬ 
tual process of renewal; Heller: the 
structure of the State is a cross section of 
the stream of history, 389; its functions 
and structure are changeable, 390; an 
open configuration, 391; its moral juridi¬ 
cal principles are not supra-historical, 
392; also Heller speaks of the decision 
of the moment being superior to any prin¬ 
ciple; his scholastic classification, 393; 
he adheres to the absolutist theory of Bo- 
din, 394, 395, 396; the crisis in the theory 
of the State was connected with the poli¬ 


tical crisis and the economical crisis be¬ 
tween the two world wars, 396; Fascism 
and National socialism meant a barba¬ 
rian subversion of all values in the Chris¬ 
tian and Humanist traditions; their back¬ 
ground was modern irrationalism with its 
political myths and technical mass psy¬ 
chology; the totalitarian state; sacrifi¬ 
cing individual man, and appealing to the 
spiritually uprooted mass-man; the basic 
problem of political theory is the relation 
between might and right; the contrast be¬ 
tween law State and absolutist power 
State, 397; Kalliklks* super-man; Plato’s 
justice-ruled State; Plato and Aristotle 
did not overcome the totalitarian idea of 
the State; the Greek form-matter scheme 
implied a religious absolutization of the 
cultural aspect whose nuclear meaning is 
power; the polis had unlimited compe¬ 
tence; which gave rise to a dialectical 
tension with the idea of justice; the con¬ 
trast between might and right in Huma¬ 
nism; the naturalist “Staatsriison”; Bo- 
din’s absolutist notion of sovereignty; the 
alternate supremacy of the personality 
and of the science ideal, 398; the perso¬ 
nality idealists opposed “inalienable hu¬ 
man rights” to. the absolutist sovereignty 
of the State without denying such sove¬ 
reignty; Macciiiavelli’s “raison d’etat”; 
Fascism and National Socialism tried to 
adapt their totalitarianism to the idea of 
the law state; different conceptions of 
the law State; and of the power State; 
Gierke’s view; he would not sacrifice the 
idea of the law State to “historical reali¬ 
ty”; but he opposed the actual State to 
the legal order, 399; the State is the his¬ 
torical political aspect of a national com¬ 
munity; the internally contradictory dua¬ 
lism of might and right in the “empiri¬ 
cal” and normative juridical theory (La- 
B/Vnd, Gerber, Buys, Jellinek), 400; the 
fierce controversy between the juridical 
and the naturalistic schools; Kelsen; 
Marck, 401; Christian theories of the 
State were vitiated by synthesis philoso¬ 
phy; the error of the "dialectical theolo¬ 
gy”; constraining power is not per se de¬ 
monical; Emil Brunner’s view; he de¬ 
nies the possibility of a Protestant philo¬ 
sophy of law and of the State; Roman 
Catholic theory of the State starts from 
Aristotelian “natural law”; in the State 
Reformed thought finds three factors: 
communion (due to creation); legal con¬ 
straint (related to sin); and a semi de¬ 
monic craving for power; (the State’s es¬ 
sential nature is here power), 402; Emil 
Brunner relapses into the theory of the 
State which synthesizes his Christian view 
with the immanence standpoint; he pro¬ 
jects his own dialectical view into Chris¬ 
tianity; he is infected by the - contrast 
between nature and grace; his command¬ 
ment of love of the moment and law as 
such; the structure of the State, however, 
cannot be internally anti-nomic ; Brun- 
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neh confuses structure ami its posilivi- 
zntion, 403; lie derives the power of the 
State from the divine will and at the 
same time he calls the Stale secular, not 
sacred; power he calls an irrational pro¬ 
duct of history; his law concept is nco- 
Kantian positivism; his idea of commu¬ 
nity is irrationalistic phenomenological; 
organization is the typical foundation of 
the State, 404; social forms are realiza¬ 
tions of the societal structural principles 
and have a phenotypical character; such 
forms arc nodal points of enkaptic inter¬ 
lacements; the structural aspect of the 
State’s radical type has no factual dura¬ 
tion; but is a structural condition of any 
body politic; its organization is the his¬ 
torical foundation of the Stale; organiza¬ 
tion is not founded in nature, hut the re¬ 
sult of the historical formgiving activity 
of man; in Heller's and Plunge’s theory 
“organization” lacks any structural mean¬ 
ing, 405; organization versus organism in 
Romantic philosophy; Fichte replaced 
Schulling’s term “organism” by “organi¬ 
zation”; Mahx “mechanized” the term “or¬ 
ganization”; Giuuku considered all or¬ 
ganized communities as “personal spiri¬ 
tual organisms”; under the influence of 
S cun lung he wrote that “originally 
States arise and grow, without any coo¬ 
peration of a conscious creative will, as 
the natural product of the unconscious 
social impulse”, 406; positivism identi¬ 
fies “organization” with “social order¬ 
ing”, 406; psychical conventions or norms 
bring about a certain regularity in social 
behaviour, which is the social “orga¬ 
nism”; jurists understand the social or¬ 
ganism in a functional juridical sense; 
the unity of the organization is then fic¬ 
titious; Heller denies the identity of or¬ 
ganization and ordering; organization is 
a collective unity of action, 407; its “or¬ 
gans” and its “unity of action”; Tonnies’ 
“association” and its arbitrary volition, 
opposed to “social organism” with its 
“natural volition;”; Siegfried March's 
antithesis between organization and or¬ 
ganism; Fn. Darmstaedtuh's interpreta¬ 
tion of this contrast is related to the Kan¬ 
tian opposition between autonomy and 
hetcronomy, 408; the law Slate partakes 
of the nature of an “organism”; the 
power Slate is an organization; the State 
is self-contained; Darmstaedter relates 
State and law as natural reality to 
values, viz. those of regulation and 
governmental power; its natural reality 
is: a multitude of people; law is a value 
commanding or prohibiting certain ways 
of behaviour; the value attached to the 
Stale is the power of the magistrate; 
thus there arises an internal antinomy 
between might and right, 409; the value 
law and the value State are mutually ex¬ 
clusive; the State must lie an instrumental 
value with regard to law as a value in it¬ 
self; criticism of this view, 410; Cliurcl? 


and State differ radically; they do not 
differ only specifically; the term “organi¬ 
zed communities” denotes a transcenden¬ 
tal difference from “natural” communi¬ 
ties; there is no ultimate genus of organi¬ 
zed communities; radical types arc the 
ultimate genera of the individuality struc¬ 
tures, 411; a rising State structure des¬ 
troys tribal and gentilitial powers, etc. 
the State is a res puhlica; political author¬ 
ity is a public office, not a private pro¬ 
perty; ancient Asiatic empires; Merovin¬ 
gian and medieval kingdoms; they were 
no real States; res regia versus res pu- 
blica, 412; radical and geno-types; the 
Slate is a genotype of societal relation¬ 
ship, the Slate is a typical historical pd- 
wer organization; other power organiza¬ 
tions, 413; sword power over a cultural 
area within a territory; this power im¬ 
plies a task, a vocation; German myth of 
blood relationship as the foundation of 
the State was not meant in a mere hioti- 
cal sense; the racial Nazi ideology was 
not naturalistic, but irrational-liisloricis- 
tic, 414; the myth of Italian fascism fell 
back on the old idea of the eternal Roman 
empire; both wanted to elevate “the cul¬ 
tural race” (or in the Italian version the 
“national Stale”) to a “spiritual” power; 
Walter Hamel conceives State and 
people as dialectically connected, 415; 
though political power is all-sided, its 
components arc different: the Stale lias 
control over economical, moral, faitli- 
and other forms of power; variability 
types of the State, 416; but non-political 
organizations have types of power that 
are no internal constituents of the power 
of the State; they may be hostile to the 
State; a rich State may be weak; the myth 
of the totalitarian State, 417; the mono¬ 
polistic organization of military power 
within a particular cultural area coheres 
with the leading function of the State, 
i.c. the foundational power function is 
opened and anticipatory; the differen¬ 
tiation in social structures can only oc¬ 
cur in the anticipatory direction, 418; the 
seeming antinomy in this state of affairs; 
the opening process deepens and does 
not abolish the original foundation of the 
State; the leading function lacks a nu¬ 
clear type of individuality; the parallel¬ 
ism between the State and natural com¬ 
munities, 419; the basic function of the 
State cannot be ignored; military organ¬ 
izations within the State’s territory 
weaken the State’s power; revolutionary 
chaos, 420; preparation for a revolution 
by propaganda and by systematic in¬ 
fluence on the national conviction; re¬ 
volution can only succeed when the re¬ 
volutionary leaders collar the military 
power, 421; subjective military bearers 
of power actualize the objective military 
apparatus, but they require the support 
of a law abiding army, members recogni¬ 
zing their authority as legitimate; organ- 
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ized military power is not mere armed 
control, but has an anticipatory structure; 
armed power and the State’s territory, 
422; the State’s military power is related 
to man’s fall; the Divine Covenant with 
Noah; the meaning of the phrase “because 
of sin”; Christian synthesis philosophy 
and the Aristotelian idea of the State, 423; 
the coercive power of the State belonged 
to relative natural law i.e. natural law 
modified by sin; the metaphysical schema 
of the whole and its parts; an indeter¬ 
minate idea of totality; the fourfold use 
of a fruitful idea of totality; a. the mean¬ 
ing totality; b. the structural moments 
of a meaning aspect; c. the idea of the 
whole of a thing, occurrence, or an in¬ 
dividuality structure of social life; d. of 
the integration of human societal rela¬ 
tions, 424; the qualifying function is not 
the end human beings try to reach in 
the State; the theory of the purpose of 
the State; the a-priori and axiological 
character of this theory on the imma¬ 
nence standpoint; Scholasticism assigned 
a higher rank to the Church than to the 
State, 425; Humanistic natural law theo¬ 
rists made the Church an instrument in 
the hands of an individual or a commu¬ 
nity; the Classical liberal idea of the law 
State; the welfare State; the culture 
State; in the Classical natural law stage 
of the “law State” the purpose of the 
State construed in the social contract was 
to be limited by the “innate human 
rights”; the old liberal non-interference 
in society outside the political sphere; 
the development of this theory is traced 
by J. P. A. Meickes’ standard work, 426; 
law was viewed as a purpose outside of 
the State; Locke’s law State; Kant’s view 
identifies public and civil law; Thoma- 
sius’ criterion of law; Kant’s pronounce¬ 
ment on the contents of public law, 427; 
in Montesquieu’s trias politica the execu¬ 
tive authority is an alien element; only 
the legal coercion in this view reminds 
us of the internal structure of the State; 
legal coercion is the negation of a nega¬ 
tion of freedom (injustice); Kant’s view: 
in external relations to other States the 
body politic is only a power state; Kant 
definies the State as a “union of a multi¬ 
tude of a people under legal rules”, ig¬ 
noring its foundational function, 428; the 
idea of the formal legal State; the legal 
order limits the activity of the magistra- 
ture; Friediuch Julius Stahl on the law- 
State, 429; Otto Bahr and Rudolph 
Gneist; legal and utility questions in the 
theory of administrative judicature and 
the theory of the law-State, 430; Stale and 
law are identified in the last phase of 
the theory of the law-State; logicist form¬ 
alism of Kelsen’s school; a dictatorial 
State is here also called a law State, 431; 
the Italian fascist and the German Natio¬ 
nal Socialist State pretended to realize a 
material, univcrsalistic conception of 


law; the old liberal theory could not stem 
the rising tide of the totalitarian idea of 
the Stale; criticism of Kelsen’s theory, 
432; a State can only serve any purpose 
if its exists as such; rejection of the ob¬ 
jective metaphysical ideology of the State 
and of the Stale as an absolute end in it¬ 
self; Hegel’s conception is objectionable; 
so is the organological theory of Roman¬ 
ticism, 433; the Stale as a res publica has 
to guarantee the stability of its public 
legal order so that its armed force must 
be subordinate to the civil government; 
its military power cannot be its leading 
function; its stable legal order is also the 
ultimate criterion of its existence in in¬ 
ternational law; Kklsen showed that the 
legal viewpoint is indispensable; the 
State’s leading function is the juridical 
function; difference from an organized 
gang of armed robbers; this difference is 
radical, not specific; coherence of lead¬ 
ing function with foundational function 
is expressed in the structure of its autho¬ 
rity, 434; governmental authority over 
subjects by the strong arm; Gierke’s dis¬ 
cussion of the “Obrikeitsstaat” in con¬ 
trast with the “Volksstaat” is misleading 
terminologically and historically; the 
State idea shows a tendency to incorpo¬ 
rate itself in the whole of the people; 
Gierke is thinking of the Roman autocra¬ 
tic imperium idea in opposition to the 
democratic form of government, 435; the 
State displays a typical juridical charac¬ 
ter; the will of the State is an organized 
unity of volitional direction in the orga¬ 
nized action of a social whole; in a State 
there is no government apart from a 
people, and vice versa; the people form 
a political unity only in the territo¬ 
rial organization of government and sub¬ 
jects, 436; the basis of the unique univer¬ 
sality and totality of the internal legal 
community of the State; and the sphere 
sovereignty of non political societal 
structures, 437; the State’s people arc all 
the citizens irrespective of family rela¬ 
tions, church membership, philosophical 
convictions, trades, professions, class dis¬ 
tinctions, social standing; the State con¬ 
stitutes a typical integrating political 
unity; this integration is bound to struc¬ 
tural typical principle; i.e. to the public 
juridical function and in the “public in¬ 
terest”, 438; the structure of the internal 
public law; public interest gives a typi¬ 
cal material legal meaning to the internal 
public law of the State; it embraces legal 
organizational and behaviour norms re¬ 
gulating the organization and competen¬ 
ces of the State’s organs; different bran¬ 
ches of the State’s task; Kelsen’s formalis¬ 
tic view of public law; Krabre’s and van 
Idsinga’s historicistic psychological view; 
the appeal to medieval legal conditions; 
the petitio principii in the supposed “ob¬ 
jective” historical demonstration; Von 
Below’s studies of “medieval German 
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State”; the modern British legal system, 
439; British "common law”; what does 
it mean? Dicky’s erroneous praise of this 
system; the French Conscil d’Etat’s ap¬ 
plication of typical public legal princi¬ 
ples to the State’s responsibility; Von 
Bk low’s error; yet he insists on the ne¬ 
cessity of some structural theoretical in¬ 
sight into the nature of the State and on 
some juridical training of historians, 440; 
different periods and conditions in the 
Middle Ages; the real meaning of the ab- 
solitist idea of the State and the true idea 
of the law-State, 441; public interest and 
its limits; salus publica and reasons of 
State; Wolff’s natural law theory of the 
police Stale; Hobbes’ and Rousseau’s Le¬ 
viathan State; Locke’s and Kant's liberal 
constitutional State; modern totalitarian 
theories; Plato and Ficiite defended 
State-education; Plato abolished marriage 
in the public interest; just like Aristo¬ 
tle; Rousseau wanted to destroy all pri¬ 
vate associations; Wolfe wanted the go¬ 
vernment to control everything human; 
even to fix the church-confessions, Hugo 
Grotius and the salus publica, 442; S. 
Pufendorff; the antinomy in Wolff’s 
doctrine; Aristotle’s autarchical “per¬ 
fect community” for the “good life”; this 
view knows no freedom outside of the 
State; Rousseau’s idea of “salus publica”, 
equality, the exclusion of private indivi¬ 
dual privileges; the general will; absolute 
power of the State; Cun. Wolff: cudnc- 
monist theory of natural law; his men¬ 
tion of a collisio legum; necessity breaks 
law, 443; salus publica is: a sufficient, 
quiet and safe life; Kant wished to give 
the idea of public interest a non-eudac- 
monistic and anti-absolutist meaning; the 
constitutional principle should contain 
the a-priori juridical norms realizable as 
a duty prescribed by the categorical im¬ 
perative; his law-State with the idea of 
the trias politica, 444; salus publica and 
distributive justice; the proportional dis¬ 
tribution of public communal charges 
and benefits; Paul Duez’ on this,public 
legal standard; it is an integrating prin¬ 
ciple; externally the State’s task cannot 
be delimited; but governmental interfe¬ 
rence with the life of the nation is sub¬ 
ject to the inner vital law of the body 
politic, 445; State activity must be gui¬ 
ded by the idea of public social justice; 
and recognise the sphere sovereignty of 
the various societal relationships; public 
health matters; public law is correlated 
with private common law, 446; the Caro- 
lingian State; the Roman republic; the 
law of the twelve tables; Clovis’ lex Sa- 
lica; jus gentium developed the idea of 
common private law; then a world law 
granting legal equality to free men; this 
world law is connected with ius natu- 
ralc; a Stoic conception, 447; the inner 
nature of the Roman ius gentuim, 448; 
public and private law in Rome; private 


law bound to the res publica; outside of 
the res publica' there was no room for an 
inter-individual common legal sphere 
based on the natural law principle of 
equality and freedom of all free indivi¬ 
duals as such; jus gentium superseded the 
jus civile; Justinian’s code; classical pri¬ 
vate common law was the work of the 
Roman lawyers, 449; the task of the prae¬ 
tor in private common law; Roman law 
influenced continental legislation; in Eng¬ 
land Roman law had only little influence; 
here feudal law was transformed into 
common private law also by the forma¬ 
tive activity of judicial organs of the 
State; another example is given by the 
Scandinavian States; there is a difference 
between popular tribal law and common 
private law, 450; common private law is 
by its nature bound to the State; it binds 
any specific (non-juridically qualified) 
private law enkaptically to the principles 
of inter-individual justice, legal security, 
and equity; but the internal spheres of 
specific kinds of private law remain 
exempt from the State’s competence; the 
State as an instrument of oppression; de¬ 
preciation of the principles of public in- 
trest, civil freedom and equality in posi¬ 
tivistic sociology; the Humanist natural 
law doctrine of the 18th century absolu¬ 
tized the State’s private common law; 
Borin’s idea of sovereignty, 451; Bodin 
and Montesquieu continued to identify 
the res publica with the whole of human 
society in the classical Roman way; 
Locke broke with this tradition; the 
State was marked off from non-political 
civil society, which latter was an econo¬ 
mic system of free market relations; St. 
Simon and Auguste Comte, 452; St. Si¬ 
mon held that political changes depend 
on economic factors in “civil” society; 
Comte added: and on a change in ideas; 
the State is a secondary product of “civil” 
society; civil property creates different 
social classes; the ruling class assumes 
political authority; Galileo and New¬ 
ton’s natural scientific method should be 
applied in sociology without assuming 
any norms; then they combined the new 
sociology with historical thought (of the 
Restoration); Comte’s view of sociology, 
453; the three stages; law of continuous 
progress; a military, theological stage; a 
metaphysical phase; an industrial type of 
society; polytheism produces many mili¬ 
tary States; Christian monotheism sepa¬ 
rated priestly and secular power, res¬ 
tricted war by feudalism, abolished sla¬ 
very; towns arose; then came industrial¬ 
ism; the intermediate period is inorga¬ 
nic, metaphysical, 454; St. Simon pre¬ 
dicted the disappearance of the State and 
its substitution by an economic planning 
organization; Comte said that a new mo¬ 
ral ily will arise; social duties will take 
precedence of private rights; Comte re¬ 
jects communism; private property is a 
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social function; there will he u universal 
European political community; there will 
not be a civil law order; Marxism; after 
socialism has destroyed the capitalist 
class, society will he communistic; public 
and private law will vanish, <155; the uni¬ 
ted world proletariat; Marxian Hegelian¬ 
ism; his historic materialism; the State is 
an escape from civil society lorn by class 
struggle, 45G; Engels describes the ori¬ 
gin of the Stale in primitive society; the 
State serves the interests of the ruling 
class; Marxism holds the Stale to be a 
mere ideology; Engicls predicted that the 
State will die out; also its civil legal 
ordr • will disappear; Marxism agreed 
will . John Locke, 457; Locke thought 
that '.he highest duly of the State was the 
pro! ‘ction of property; Rousseau sought 
its origin in the sanctioning of the crime 
of forceful seizure; Proudhon said “pro¬ 
perty is theft”; Bolshevist view of the 
State, penal and private common law; 
PasJokkanis bound law to commodity 
exchange; its determining principle is 
equivalency; the origin of the State is the 
extension of a market community em¬ 
braced by the class-organization of po¬ 
wer; market relations between the State 
in' ustries necessitate civil and public 
hiy; the Soviet Community demands rules 
called “economical law” as long as they 
v> ar maintained with coercion; Stalin’s 
' policy inspired the work: “The Law of 
the Soviet State” written under the 
guidance of Wysjinki.i; in it the divi¬ 
sion into civil and economic law is 
coj } ■mined; the Soviet Civil Code of 
16- influenced by Duguit, 459; civil 
r?g’ * serviceable to Soviet social econo- 
mu .‘inis are protected by the State; 
K: Duricheim’s views; Duguit denies 

tli man rights of the natural law doc- 
ti ‘. viz. freedom and equality, as meta- 
pl’ cs; there is only “objective” law 
oi nating in the laws of solidarity; in 

p: itive society there is solidarity by 

sii itude; in differentiated societies 
tl : is solidarity by division of labour; 
th former has penal law; the latter con- 
ti ■ lual ordcr,4G0; Duguit thinks the State 
is, the factual relation of force between 
stronger and weaker individuals; coercion 
and obedience; objective law is social 
law; composed of socio-economic rules 
and customs of propriety in industrial 
and occupational life; these rules are felt 
to be just; they become legal rules; 
Duguit’s concept of sovereignty of the 
law from a naturalistic sociological 
viewpoint; Krarre from an ethical 
psychological, and Kklskn from a normo- 
logical viewpoint; law needs no human 
formation, for it is a spontaneous reflex 
of social relations; the Romantic doctrine 
of the Historical School, <1G1; Bhseler 
and Gierke; in Duguit’s "Traite de droit 
constitutionel” the formative factor in 
law is again recognized; normative and 


constructive legal rules; he describes 
the transformation of civil private law 
and public law; jus naturae et gentium 
and the State proved to be no mere me¬ 
taphysical ideas; his “sovereignty of law” 
is only the sovereignty of the typical in¬ 
dustrial legal sphere, 402; his transform¬ 
ation of the State is its abolition; subjec¬ 
tive civil rights cannot be abandoned; 
Louis Jossehand on subjective civil 
rights; they should be in accordance with 
the social-economic function; Jossehand 
on the abuse of rights; his view had its 
prototype in the first article of the Rus¬ 
sian civil law Code of 1923; it is rejected 
by the Dutch Supreme Court, 463; the 
Russian State has not become a commu¬ 
nist society nor a syndicalistic organiza¬ 
tion in the sense of Dugujt; the Russian 
State industries are real industrial or¬ 
ganizations enkaptically bound by the 
body politic, the State being proprietor 
and entrepreneur; a socialist State can 
only exist according to its structure as 
an authoritative public legal community 
founded in a monopolistic organization 
of military power; it cannot exist with¬ 
out a public legal order; Lenin and Sta¬ 
lin realized this fact; the Marxian com¬ 
munity is Utopia; although consistently 
conceived; political pluralism, 4G4; plu¬ 
ralism wants to eliminate the State’s 
structure from the projected syndicalist 
federation; this means “economic mo¬ 
nism”; E. Berth: “the State is dead”; 
Laski calls political pluralism “guild so¬ 
cialism”; he, too, overstrains the econo¬ 
mic aspect; Duguit also believes in poli¬ 
tical pluralism, 405; we cannot under¬ 
stand the struclurc of the Stale apart from 
its cnkaplic interlacements; the body po¬ 
litic is always liable to the influence of 
class interests; but it cannot exist at all 
if it is not a res publica; Lorenz von 
Stein realized that the State will always 
try to elevate itself above class interests; 
the theory of constitutional law introdu¬ 
ced the formal juridical method;problems 
that require insight into the structural 
principle of the State: sovereignty, the 
parliamentary system; basic rights; etc.; 
sociological political theory eliminates 
the structure of the State; “organic suf¬ 
frage”; and medieval craft-guilds, 466; 
the Stale structure expresses itself in 
the moral sphere: love of country; re¬ 
awakening of patriotism; a struggle for 
freedom; J. F. Herder’s discovery of na¬ 
tional individuality, 4G7; lie considered 
the nation as a “natural organism” with 
an entelechy of its own; the Historical 
School considered the “national spirit” 
as the source of culture; this was irra¬ 
tionalism, in direct opposition to Rous¬ 
seau, etc.; difference between a primitive 
folk and a nation; folklore and ethnolo¬ 
gy; Gurvitcii supra functional view of a 
national community; influenced by the 
Historical School, 468; what is a national 
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science, art, industry, Church? the geno- 
typical structure of n nation and its cn- 
kaptic interlacements with other societal 
individuality structures; the meanings of 
the term "national”; a nation is not a na¬ 
tural community but the result of politi¬ 
cal form-giving; its individuality reveals 
itself in its cnkaptic intertwincmcnts with 
other societal relationships, 4C9; the ir- 
rationalistic universalistic view of a na¬ 
tion; R. von Jhering described his con¬ 
ception of the Roman national character; 
his error; the gcno-typical characteristics 
of a nation; of the Dutch nation; State 
and nation have the same radical type; in 
a democratic constitution only the nation 
has original political competence; the 
Humanistic sovereignty of the people, 
470; the former Danube monarchy was a 
pluri-national State; love of country de¬ 
pends on the political structure; national 
struggle for freedom; true patriotism; its 
way may lead through blood and tears; 
the State is "on account of sin”; the de¬ 
monic joy in the "strong State” is anti- 
Christian, 471; love of country is not ob¬ 
jective, but subjective in the State’s 
people; principium exclusiac collisionis 
officiorum; limits to love of country; 
Aristotle’s view, 472; love between 
Church members; between the members 
of a family; there cannot be a collisio of¬ 
ficiorum; because of the principium ex- 
clusiae antinomiae; but there may arise 
painful tensions; conflicts lie on the sub¬ 
ject-side of social life; international re¬ 
lations, 473; states have external inter- 
communal relations; difference between 
internal and foreign policy; Kant’s in¬ 
dividualistic project of a league of na¬ 
tions; we must distinguish between inter¬ 
national private relations and public in¬ 
terests; the danger in “reasons of State”, 
474; obligatory arbitration in disputes, in 
the Acte generale of 1928 of the former 
League of nations; the San Francisco 
Charter and the position of the small na¬ 
tions; the United Nations, 475; the old 
individualist dogma of sovereignty; the 
"sacred egotism” of the States; the in¬ 
ternal vital law of the State is not a 
law of nature, but bears a normative cha¬ 
racter; Rain’s policy is no fate; love of 
country has its counterweight in inter¬ 
national love of one’s neighbour among 
the nations; absolutized patriotism be¬ 
comes blind chauvinism; the command¬ 
ment of temporal love is valid also inter¬ 
nationally, 476; the norm of love does 
not require submission to a usurper; con¬ 
stitutional forms; the organization of po¬ 
litical power; enkapsis with other forms 
of power (c.g. economic power); v. Hal¬ 
ler’s patrimonical theory of the State, 
477; Groen’s view, and its later change; 
the notion of “the medieval town”; the 
political power of the guilds, 478; Aris¬ 
totle, called democracy the rule of the 
poor; the relation between the State and 


economically qualified classes; franchise 
and property; economical types may be 
interwoven with types of political power; 
the modern view of social democracy; 
the aesthetic aspect of the State;'P lato’s 
aesthctical idea of social classes; Aris¬ 
totle’s Politica requires politics to be a 
"symphony”; the Romantic exaggeration 
of the aesthetic motif, 479; Calvin poin¬ 
ted to the aesthetic aspect as a "well-or¬ 
dered condition”, opposed to anarchy; 
political “symmetria”, “proportia”; politi¬ 
cal economy; Ottmar Spann’s view of 
the Slate and economy, 480, 481; Her¬ 
mann Heller also holds the State and 
economy to be autonomous; free econo¬ 
mic market relations and the State are 
only enkaptically bound; the State’s struc¬ 
ture necessarily expresses itself inter¬ 
nally in the economic aspect; internal 
political economy is a territorial compul¬ 
sory economy opened in the typical di¬ 
rection to . the. public juridical leading 
function of the State: taxation; income 
and capital, 481; the modal economical 
principle of a frugal administration of 
scanty means, in the alternative choice 
of their destination, according to a well- 
balanced scale of needs; the economical 
value of the military apparatus, the po¬ 
lice, roads, etc., for the economy of the 
State; deviation from the prices in the 
free market may be justifiable; "the 
State’s economy wants to attain non-ccoH* 
nomic purposes” is a destructive view; 
for it excludes the question as to what 
(not how) is economic; the integration 
of the State in political economy; the ab¬ 
solutist economical-State-autarchy, 482; 
modern large scale ordering of national 
economy; the danger of totalitarianism; 
ordering should be led by the juridical 
idea of public interest; complete econo¬ 
mical autarchy is impossible; autarchy 
implies the subservience of economic 
production to the.power policy; Ficiite’s 
closed commercial State; its disastrous 
effect on States poor in raw materials, 
483; its counterpart is an imperialistic 
foreign policy; Rudolf. Kjellen defends 
the autarchical principle as concerned 
with the individuality of the State; but 
he warns against making autarchy into 
the worship of a fetish, 484; Woldemar 
Koch’s description of Fascist economic 
programme; it depends on the power of 
the nation and complete autarchy is im¬ 
possible to Italy, 484, 485; German Nazi 
autarchy; Heinrich Stoll’s book; the 
State’s function in the aspect of social 
intercourse: public ceremonies, honours 
to national symbols, national festivals; 
national honour; an offence to the 
national honour concerns the entire 
structure of the State, and ultimately 
affects the honour of God as the 
Sovereign, 485; national honour in inter¬ 
national relations; discourtesy to ambas¬ 
sadors created a casus belli in ancient 
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Rome; David’s punitive war against the 
Ammonites; in the individuality struc¬ 
tures of human society all the modal 
norms arcindissojubly interwoven; army 
rules of discipline and'the State's quali¬ 
fying function; the State is a typical in¬ 
tegrating whole uniting a plurality into 
a unity also in its internal aspect of so¬ 
cial intercourse, 486; the Stale cannot 
abolish class-distinctions; but only inte¬ 
grate them in the structure of political 
intercourse; a compulsory manner of sa¬ 
luting imposed on non-political inter¬ 
course rouses aversion and ridicule; the 
State’s lingual function: objective sym¬ 
bols; Smend called them symbolical sum¬ 
maries of “material integrating factors”; 
titles, badges; the State’s integration of 
verbal languages within its territory 
should be bound to juridical public jus¬ 
tice, 487; the Belgian revolution against 
Holland is an example of political failure 
in linguistic matters; political cultural 
unity of the nation; national musea; mo¬ 
numents; national festivities, anniversa¬ 
ries; national history taught in schools; 
science and art are promoted; the public 
interest and public justice should guide 
these activities of the State, 488; the cul¬ 
tural task of the State should respect the 
sphere sovereignty of non-political orga¬ 
nized communities; the political function 
of communal thought; disintegrating ef¬ 
fects of party strife, economic class-war- 
fare, etc., 489; “public opinion” influen¬ 
ces the political will of the nation; mo¬ 
dern formers of public opinion; press, 
radio, television; in autocracy and in de¬ 
mocracy public opinion is important; es¬ 
pecially in dictator ridden nations; poli¬ 
ticians and parties mould public opinion, 
490; public opinion is not composed of a 
number of opposing “public opinions” 
formed by classes or parties; it is not a 
party-cry; it is the communal opinion of 
the leading groups; it transcends differ¬ 
ence of parties and of interests; it has an 
integrating function under the guidance 
of public societal justice; Hegel’s view, 
491; public opinion may be led astray; 
the thought of the day is not public opi¬ 
nion; the government’s. formative task 
with regard to publ. opin.; it cannot go¬ 
vern in opposition to a truly national con¬ 
viction; but public opinion does not go¬ 
vern although it has an integrating func¬ 
tion: it is a strongly emotionally bound 
thought founded in the political emotion¬ 
al structure; the naturalistic sociological 
theories conceive of the State as a system 
of intensive psychological interactions, 
492; or as the chance of a unified 
physico psychical process of human 
cooperation; or as a biotic organism; 
as the product of racial struggles 
or class warfare; Kelsen’s criticism of 
this view is irrefutable; the natural as¬ 
pects of the State cannot be understood 
functionally; only in a normative juridi¬ 


cally qualified individuality structure; 
they are the result of formative political 
activity; the naturalistic conception is 
crypto-ethical political, says Kelsen; 
psychical interactions do not stop at the 
State’s frontiers; the feeling of national 
solidarity binds government, country, 
and nation, 493; this feeling only reveals 
itself in the modal historical and juridi¬ 
cal anticipatory spheres of the psychical 
aspect; and is related to the State’s sen¬ 
sory objectivity, — in the subject-object 
relation; — this feeling is enkaptically 
interwoven with international relations; 
its biotic aspect: the State also functions 
as a vital community of government, 
country, and nation; as such it is not a 
natural datum but a structural aspect of 
political formation; the State's territory 
is the objective vital space of the nation, 
494; as a politically opened and organi¬ 
zed space; a political form of life; the 
racial problem; three original main races; 
primary or natural races; grounded in 
blood relationship; “racial” soul; “racial 
mind”; anatomical criteria, 495; Alfr. 
Rosenberg's racial theory used to justify 
Hitler’s anti-scmitic cruelties; Chamber¬ 
lain’s pan Germanism and anti-semitism; 
Pearson’s theory of the right to extermi¬ 
nate “inferior” races; the baseless hypo¬ 
theses of the polygenetic origin of the 
human races; fallacious assumption of 
Nordic or Aryan race was based on lin¬ 
guistic theories concerning Sanskrit; 
Gunther’s and Wolff’s political theories 
on races; H. St. Chamberlain's feelings 
about “race” in his "own heart”, 496; 
differences between the races; inferior¬ 
ity of the negro, although education can 
disclose capabilities; the racial problem 
in South Africa; is an obstacle to natio¬ 
nal political unity; natural law ideas can¬ 
not be realized there; a white minority 
is in a precarious condition; the forma¬ 
tion of a national biotical type; assimila¬ 
tion of foreign elements; the State and 
the nation create “the blood”, 497; bio¬ 
politics; negro and kaffir problems in 
Sth. Africa and the U.S.A.; integration de¬ 
pends on the normative leading function 
of the State; tyranny, 498; the doctrine 
of the State’s territory; 1. the object theo¬ 
ry; 2. the subject theory; 3. the compe¬ 
tence theory, 499; the territory of the 
State has an objective public juridical 
qualification; its political geometrical 
structure: boundaries, extent, political 
centre, peripheral parts; in faith the 
structural principle of the State points 
to the religious root of the State institu¬ 
tion, 500; because it is a societal struc¬ 
ture of man’s own temporal, existence; 
this structure enables the State to func¬ 
tion as such in faith; must the State be 
a Christian community? — the State and 
the Church, 501; the Christian character 
must not be imparted to the State from 
outside; not even from the Church; the 
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structure of the State can express itself 
in a Christian faith community; the pos¬ 
sibility of truly Christian politics; pseu¬ 
do arguments against the idea of a Chris¬ 
tian State, as well as in favour of an 
ecclesiastical State, 502; the State’s faith 
is not always Christian, it may be pagan; 
but the Stale always functions in some 
faith; it is never neutral; its modal reve- 
lational principle assumes a political 
type of individuality; God is the Origin 
of all authority, the Holy Avenger of ini¬ 
quity; might and right find their unity 
in the Divine Sovereign as well as their 
self-sufficient fulness of being; this Iieue - 
lational principle is the politico-pisteutic 
norm; it is revealed in the Divine Word; 
the State is “on account of sin”; outside 
the Written Revelation the political reve- 
lational principle turns into a law of sin, 
the idolatry of Mars or of Dike, etc.; the 
State’s structure can only reveal itself at 
a disclosed level of culture, 503; God's 
sovereignty over the State can only be 
accepted by us in its true sense if we re¬ 
cognize the “regnum Christi”; a merely 
“natural” belief is apostasy; Christ is the 
“Prince of the Kings of the earth”, 504; 
the State cannot have a church confes¬ 
sion; in a truly Christian life the sphere 
sovereignty of the various societal struc¬ 
tures is respected; a Church should have 
a binding confession; the Christian State 
unites the whole nation into a Christian 
political faith community in the confes¬ 
sion of God’s sovereignty in Jesus Christ 
as the Sovereign of all earthly sovereigns, 
505; Christ is the King of common grace; 
common grace and special grace; not two 
realms; the State belongs to the general 
temporal life of the world, like the family 
and other non-ecclesiastical societal 
structures; the State has a general sote- 
riologieul vocation; a pagan State re¬ 
mains a State; the Church can only be 
Christian; common grace embraces “the 
good and the evil together” and is res¬ 
tricted to temporal life; special grace con¬ 
cerns the renewal of the religious root of 
the creation in Christ Jesus, 500; parti¬ 
cular grace is the real root and founda¬ 
tion of common grace; a State divor¬ 
ced from the new root of life owes its 
apostatic manifestation to the civitas ter- 
rena; its structural office is maintained; 
hence our duty to struggle for a Christian 
State; the religious antithesis in the poli¬ 
tical struggle; the Christian conception 
must secure historical power in the na¬ 
tional conscience as the basis of Chris¬ 
tian politics, 507; official prayer should 
not ignore Christ’s kingship; the life of 
faith is not merely individual, but also 
communal; this holds for a Christian 
Church community as much as for a 
Christian State, 508. 

Statu Education, III, defended by 
Ficiitu, 442. 


Statu of natuiiu, I, helium omnium con¬ 
tra omnes, — in Iloimus —, 317, 

Statutk-Law, I, in Rousseau, 322, 

Stkin, IIkiniuch von, II, 

Die Kntstehung der neucren Acsthetik, 
340. 

Stunzkl, J., II, on phonemes, 224. 

Stupiiani, Joachim, III, 

Institutiones juris canonici, 515. 

Stupiiani, Matthaeus, III, 

Tractatus de jurisdictione, 515. 

Stupiiani Buotiiers, III, Church govern¬ 
ment, ad interim since the Peace of Augs¬ 
burg, had devolved upon the Protestant 
sovereigns as an extension of the jus ad- 
vocatiac; the sovereign has secular autho¬ 
rity jure proprio, and ecclesiastical 
authority conccssione imperatoris lodged 
with him instar depositi; this is the epis¬ 
copal system, justified by an appeal to the 
nature of the matter and to Holy Scrip¬ 
ture, 510. 

Stuiin, W„ III, 

Die differenticlle Psychologic in ihren 
methodischen Grundlagen, 81. 

Stimulus and Sensation, III, adequate 
and inadequate stimuli of the sense or¬ 
gans, 41; the necessary relation between 
stimulus and sensation according to 
Ilium,, 44. 

Stokciiiomutiucal Laws, III, of Lavoi¬ 
sier, Proust, Dalton; and the conclusion 
that atoms do not change essentially, 704. 

Stoicism, I, Stoic motives in Renaissance 
thought, 198; its idea of the “Golden 
Age” in Rousseau, 317. 

—, II, the rights of man as such and 
the rationalistic Idea of Humanity had 
been derived from the Stoical Idea of 
world-citizenship and from a secularized 
Christian view of freedom and personal¬ 
ity, 358. 

—, III, the Stoics idea of mankind, 
109; Aristotle's “social impulse” was 
denatured in the Stoic theory of the 
“appetitus socialis”; Aristotle’s nous, 
eide, orexis, became: immanent world 
logos (with its pneuma); the Stoic logoi 
spermatikoi; orexis became syndesmos 
or material coherence, 224; cosmic pneu¬ 
ma with its tension permeates matter (hy- 
pokeimenon as the principle of paschein, 
the passive undergoing) internally, and 
limij.s it externally; inorganic nature 
with pneuma as cohesion (hexis); in 
plants physis or growth; in living feeling 
beings psyche (or soul); in man logos or 
reason; logos in man is the product of 
evolution from perceptions and represen¬ 
tations; Middle and Late Roman Stoi¬ 
cism classifies things into corpora unita,. 
corpora composila, and Corpora ex dis- 
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tantibus [this classification is a transfor¬ 
mation of Aristotle's taxis doctrine;] 
world soul, inorganic things, plants, ani¬ 
mals, men; — inorganic things made by 
man;— composites whose unity has been 
given to them by the craftsman; — lastly 
the univcrsiiates rcrnm aut personarum, 
things without mutual sensory points of 
contact, e.g., communal relationships of 
human society; and of animals; their 
names express the tenor binding them in¬ 
to a unity; the functional-juridical bond 
holds the individuals together, 226; in 
Stoic psychology reason is given hege¬ 
mony; the theory of the inner tonos origi¬ 
nated in pantheistic univcrsalism in keep¬ 
ing with a naturalistic monism, permits 
the essences of individual things to fuse 
together, 227; it is cosmopolitan; the autar¬ 
chical sage does not require any external 
means for his happiness; his inclination 
to live up to the lex naturalis enables 
him to be independent of positive human 
social relationships; also of the State, 
228; the Stoics taught the substantial uni¬ 
ty of all things; the appetitus socialis is 
not the foundation of social relationships 
in their particular inner structure, but in 
terms of an external functional point of 
view, 228; they valued the influence of 
positive law in the State, 228; their cos¬ 
mopolitan ideal of society; viz. a world 
kingdom in which men live like a grazing 
herd under the common law, without 
marriage, family, temple or judicature; 
they equallized veritable organized com¬ 
munities with coordinate inter-individual 
societal relations; their theory of natural 
law, original freedom and equality of all 
men in the “golden age of innocence”, 
229; the late Stoic theory of the State and 
of organized communities shows no spe¬ 
cial relation to their psychology, 231; the 
relation of authority and subordination 
is based on the legal order restraining 
human dissoluteness; natural law does 
not permit subordination; Stoicism ten¬ 
ded towards the theory of the social con¬ 
tract, 231; Roman stoicism was influen¬ 
ced by the republican theory of Roman 
jurists basing the authority of the State 
in the consensus populi, 232. 

Stoker, Dr H. G., I, 

The New Philosophy at the Free Univer¬ 
sity, 94; 

The Philosophy of the Idea of Creation, 
94. 

—, I, he thinks the Idea of creation all- 
embracing and the cosmonomic Idea a 
narrower basic Idea, 94; his question 
about the refraction of the meaning to¬ 
tality into coherent modal aspects by cos¬ 
mic time, 106. 

—•, II, on the substance concept, 32, 

— HI, o 

Die Wijsbegeerte van die Skeppmgsidee, 
66, 67. 

—, III, his concept of substance, 62; time 


is not the cause of the continuous unity 
of a thing; time is not empty; Stoker 
thinks that time is added to the modal 
structure; this is an error, 64; his Idea 
of Creation conceives of the unity of a 
thing in a new concept of substance, 
apart from the modal horizon of our ex¬ 
perience; does created reality only pos¬ 
sess meaning? substance is conceived as 
an other conic seciion of the cosmos ac¬ 
cording to Stoker; his substantial causal¬ 
ity in a thing structure, 66; his substance 
is not metaphysical ousia; he calls the 
substantial unity of a thing “force”, “dy¬ 
namic reality”, “will”, “love”; presum¬ 
able influence of Schuler; of neo-Scho- 
lasticisin; Stoker cannot agree with our 
rejection of the dichotomy of body and 
soul, 67; he assumes a hidden energy, 
etc., in the substantial core of created 
things behind “meaning” and behind the 
essential meaning coherence determining 
the existence of all things; he thereby 
tries to transcend the meaning horizon 
by means of the absolutization of analo¬ 
gies; energy, force, and love, and will 
cannot be the same within the temporal 
meaning horizon, if these terms have a 
general sense, we can build a whole spe¬ 
culative theory on them, 68; the imago 
Dei; criticism of Stoker’s “will” concept, 
69; the attempt to finda substantial kernel 
of things created beyond the meaning ho¬ 
rizon is meaningless; Stoker denies the 
metaphysical character of his substance 
concept, 69; his terminology is influenced 
by irrationalism, e.g. his conception of 
force as the substantial kernel of things, 
70; he identifies volitional force with 
love; this view is a speculation bor¬ 
rowed from a romantic turn in the Hu¬ 
manist freedom motive; he speaks of the 
“autonomous being and value of the cos¬ 
mos with respect to God”, 71; Roman 
Catholic writers raise the same objection 
to the cancellation of the substance con¬ 
cept as Stoker does, 72; summary of the 
objections against Stoker’s substance 
concept, 74; Stoker rejects the central 
position of mankind in our earthly cos¬ 
mos; he wants to view everything “in its 
immediate relation to God” without the 
intermediary of Christ; his two “conic 
sections of the cosmos”, 75; Stoker’s 
view runs the risk of landing in theism, 
76. 

Stoll, Dr Heinrich, III, 

Deutsches Bauernrecht, 485. 

—, III, German national socialistic idea 
of autarchy was to be accomplished by 
means of a compulsory organization of 
the farmers in a “Reichsniihrstand” and 
by the “Erbhofrecht”, 485. 

Stratagem op Reason, III, in Hegel; the 
correlation between the individualizing 
process and the increasing interweaving 
of the interests of individual persons, 583. 



Structural Principles 

Structural Principles, II, and norms, 
and principin, 237; eternal principin, 238; 
absolute and empirical norms, 240. 

Structural Principle and Surjective 
Purpose, III, are distinguished by Hau- 
riou, 578. 

Structure, III, as the correlation of ele¬ 
ments is a modern pseudo-natural scien¬ 
tific concept in sociology, 158; and fac¬ 
tual reality, 171. 

Struycken, A. A. H., II, 

Hct Rechlsbegrip, 400, 

Stufentiieorie, III, or Emergent evolu¬ 
tionism, of Woltereck, 733; a genetic 
monism accepting irreducible levels of 
becoming; life is then a new level of 
reality, and also an emergence of phy¬ 
sico-chemical constellations; this rise of 
different autonomous levels of reality is 
ruled by "structural constants” called 
"autonomous powers”, determinants, ima- 
goids, "ideas”; this view is antinomic, 
702. . 

Stumpf, II, on space perception, 373. 

Sturm und Drang, I, its typical represen¬ 
tatives: Lavater, Hamann, Jacobi, in¬ 
fluenced Fichte; they glorified the acti¬ 
vity of "genius”; their titanic activity 
motive and strong voluntaristic tenden¬ 
cy; their activistic ideal of personality; 
Goethe’s Faust; their "ego drama”; acti¬ 
vity and selfhood are the two poles in 
this world of thought; the ideal “ego”- is 
absolutized in a. limitless subjectivism 
and elevated to "genius” having in itself 
a perfectly individual moral measure of 
action bound to no general norm; Schil¬ 
ler's “Rauber says: the law has not yet 
formed a single great man, but freedom 
hatchcss colossuses and extremities”; 
Hamann’s "Socratic Memorabilia”; enthu¬ 
siasm of the deed; its optimism, 452; this 
movement still bound to Rousseau by the 
naturalistic view of the personality ideal 
expressed in the watchword “natural 
forming of life”; the subjective indivi¬ 
duality in nature is absolutized; the 
depths of this subjective reality can be 
grasped by feeling only; Goethe’s Faust: 
“Gefiihl ist allcs”; subjective ethical free¬ 
dom is demanded, unconditional freedom 
of feeling from all dependence; its Hu¬ 
manistic personality ideal is irrational- 
istic and oriented to the aesthetic view 
of nature, in polarity with (453) the 
rationalistic science ideal; but this per¬ 
sonality ideal is not definitively liberated 
from its counterpole; antinomy is accep¬ 
ted; Faust and Prometheus become the 
favourite problems; Klopstocic’s formul¬ 
ation; their irrationalist idea of humanity 
is derived from feeling; their boundless 
reverence for all that man is; the Idea of 
nation (Volk) and State; the individual 
is part of the totality of an individual 
community; empathy as a method of the 
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historian; Herder; his humanity ideal, 
454; his impulse toward a sympathetic 
understanding of every individuality in 
the cultural process, 455; Jacobi’s emotio¬ 
nal faith and philosophy of feeling, 458, 
459, 460; Kant’s Critique of Aesthetic 
Judgment offered a point of contact to 
the feeling philosophy of the Sturm und 
Drang; Schiller’s aesthetic Idealism 
elevated the aesthetic Aspect to the root 
of reality; here Shaftesbury’s aesthetic 
ethics asserted its influence on Kant, 4G2. 
—, II, in Germany, and the irrational- 
izing of the personality ideal, 272, 

Style, III, in art; a typical historical 
analogy in aesthetic structures, 121; style 
Louis XIV, 141, 142. 

Suarez, Francisco, I, 

Disputationes Metaphysicac, 203. 

Suarez, Karl Gottlieb, II, projected the 
“Preussisches Landrccht”, 358. 

Subject, I, is a term used to denote the 
subjection of everything created to the 
Divine law; in Immanence phi!., 108, 
109; is epistemological in Kant’s Kritik 
d. r. Vcrnunft; it is the homo noumenon 
in his Kritik d. pr. Vcrnunft, 109; this 
concept is turned into that of the law in 
a special modality in Rationalism, 466. 

—, II, the cognitive subject is Rcflcktions- 
punkt of being in itself, in Hartmann, 21; 
a radical antithesis in the subject-side of 
the root of the earthly cosmos, 32; Malan 
mixes up subject and law, 84, 85; dimen¬ 
sionality in space is not a subject, but a 
law-order, 87; spatial magnitude of a fi¬ 
gure belongs to the modal subject-side of 
the spatial aspect, 87; biotic phenomena 
are subjects, 108; behaviour is subjecti¬ 
vity; Behaviourism, 113; a legal subject 
is no real person, 124 ; subjective feeling 
of extension, 168; the Subject as the tran¬ 
scendental pole of thought in Kant, 368; 
a modal subject cannot become an object 
in the same law-sphere, 370, 

Subjective Individuality, I, in Irration- 
alistic positivism is not bound to laws, 
and mocks at all “concepts of thought”, 
110 . 

Subject-Object Relation, I, is the pre¬ 
supposition of the integral character of 
naive experience, 42; identified with the 
antithetic Gcgenstand relation in dogma¬ 
tic theories of knowledge, 43. 

—, II, in space, 87; in sensory space, 168; 
scmasioiogical subj.-obj. rel., 227; subj.- 
obj. rel. and the historical meaning of 
natural events, 251; subj.-obj. rel. occur 
both on the subject and on the law side: 
visual objects and subjective sight; sen¬ 
sory space is an objective analogy con¬ 
nected with subjective spatial feeling; 
subjective symbolizing and objective sign; 
cultural activity and its object, 366; the 
Humanistic schema of subject and object 
serves as a first orientation; it is im- 
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SunjKGT-OnJiiCT Relation 


posed on reality; Descartes, 307; a 
schema of theoretical and of practical 
reason; in modern thought an object is 
that to which our mental activity in 
thought or volition is directed; in Scho¬ 
lasticism the intentional object of cogni¬ 
tion is distinguished from the subjective 
reality of things (esse intentionalc, esse 
subjective, in re); in Descartes; Franz 
Brentano, 307; before Kant the subject 
was hypOkeimcnon (substance); since 
Kant the object has been identified with 
Gcgensland; things are gegcnsUindlich 
because products of the formative pro¬ 
cess applied to sensory intuitions, 308; 
objectivity becomes universal validity, 
opposed to individual subjectivity; 
Fichte: the object is the non-I; the ma¬ 
terial of our duty; thing in itself, 308; or 
“substance”, either a thing (res), or the 
“bearer of accidentia”; a real extramen- 
tal Gegenstand of thought or will; this 
view was chiefly grammatical; the pre¬ 
dicate only refers to accidentia; Kant 
turned the relation into an epistemolo¬ 
gical direction; subject is the transcen¬ 
dental pole of thought, its object is the 
counter pole, 308; Humanist phil. dis¬ 
tinguishes cognitive from volitional ob¬ 
jects, and adapts this distinction to the 
scheme of science and personality to 
construct the cosmos; there is no cosmo¬ 
logical analysis of modality structures; 
object becomes a general notion; the 
basis of objectivity: substance, transcen¬ 
dental logical synthesis, tension between 
nature and freedom, transcendental con¬ 
sciousness, or being, 369; a modal sub¬ 
ject cannot become object in the same 
law sphere, 370; and vice versa; object 
is not “Gegenstand”; objectivity is not 
universally valid law-conformity; in con¬ 
crete reality subject and object are in¬ 
dividual, 370; the individuality of an ob¬ 
ject is indifferent to that of the subject in 
the same sphere; the relation as such 
may become individual; the subj.-obj. re¬ 
lation in the psychological sphere of sen¬ 
sory perception, 371; perception, repre¬ 
sentation, remembrance are acts, not 
modalities, 372; our sensory picture of 
space; psychical objectification is bound 
to the retrocipatory structure of the feel¬ 
ing-aspect, 373; numerical, spatial, kine¬ 
matic, physical, organic object functions 
implied in the spatial picture, 373; the 
organic function cannot be objectified in 
any other way than in a modal spatial 
picture; also the pre-biotic functions; 
prc-psychical subj.-obj. relation: a 
mother-bird feeds its young ones; object¬ 
ified in the sensory image; it is related 
to a subject’s sensory perception, 374; 
the biotic subj.-obj. relation cannot be re¬ 
duced to sensory impressions (psycho¬ 
logical empirism), 374; hallucination: no 
identity sense on the part of the psychol. 
subject; dreams; imagination; the repre¬ 
sentational relation; the objective per¬ 


ceptible image docs not represent the 
actual pre-psycliical subject- and object- 
functions; a sensory representation is the 
optic copy of an individual image with¬ 
in another individual objective percep¬ 
tual image; the inversed copy on the re¬ 
tina is another image than the original 
objective image, 375; a sensory copy is 
an implicit dependent psychical object- 
structure; can post-psyqhical functions 
be objectified in feeling?, 376; not in 
the same way as the pre-psycliical, 
376; modal sphere universality; pre-psy- 
chical objectifications are given in a na¬ 
tural way; naive concept formation is 
bound to the sensory image; this image 
has anticipatory objective expressions of 
logical characteristics; this expression is 
given as a possibility; subj. log.-feeling 
must actualize it; there are axiological 
moments in perception; the human face 
shows logical thought in a concrete act 
of thinking, 377; human laughing and 
weeping arc rational in the expression 
of the face; sensory exterior of things 
shows axiological traits: culture; cul¬ 
tural traits in things find an anticipa¬ 
tory epxression in their sensory picture, 
378; the sensory image of a destroyed 
cultural area is perceived as a calamity, 
379; objectification of symbolical and 
post-lingual anticipations in a sensory 
image; a courtesy and its implied sym¬ 
bolism; a conventional explicit symbol; 
explicit; non-convcntional symbolism in 
music; implicit musical symbolism; and 
its aesthctical anticipations; abstract 
symbols, 380; the modal structure of 
a symbolical subj.-obj. relation; a sym¬ 
bol has cultural and logical analogies; 
the objective beauty of a landscape; 
abstract symbols belong to a system; its 
foundation; abstract symbols are quali¬ 
fied by their symbolic function, 381; 
post-lingual functions; symbols in a dis¬ 
closed society; objectified aesthetic func¬ 
tions; forms of social intercourse; faith; 
cult; prayer; their anticipatory expres¬ 
sion in the sensory image; objectifica¬ 
tions in various spheres, 382; in space; 
this relation occurs in those aspects 
which have retrocipations in earlier 
spheres; a point is a spatial object, i.e., 
an objectification of number in space, 
383; a point’s objective spatial function 
cannot be isolated from a subjective spa¬ 
tial figure, 384; spatial magnitude; conti¬ 
nuum of points is antinomic; a point has 
dependent objective existence, 385; subj.- 
obj. relation in logical aspect; Realism 
versus Nominalism, 386, 387; Subj. Obj. 
rel. in personal rights in Roman law, 
393; v. Jiiering eradicates the subj.-obj. 
rel. 401; the meaning of slavery; Lactan- 
tius and Seneca’s statement; Stammler’s 
view, 411; modern personality and pro¬ 
perty rights; their peculiar subj.-obj. re¬ 
lation; Kohler’s view; copy-right and 
right to a patent, 412; the impossible 
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right to personality; Gierke’s defini¬ 
tion; Beiniiaubt’s view, 413; Subj. Obj. 
rel. and the gnoseological Gegenstand re¬ 
lation, 460; Volicelt ignores the Subj. 
Obj. relation, 470, 478. 

—, III, the subject-object relation of 
naive experience must not be identi¬ 
fied with the Gegenstand relation, nor 
with an ontological theory of naive 
realism, 22, 27, 32; copy theory, 34, 35, 
30, 38; 44, 40, 47; modal object functions 
of a tree, 50, 57; the tree has a sensory 
aspect in an objective macroscopic per¬ 
ceptional image in relation to human sen¬ 
sory perception, 98; the structure of a 
thing has subject functions that are ob¬ 
jectified with a plastic structure in its 
objective sensory image, so that the bio¬ 
tic function becomes its qualifying as¬ 
pect, 105; objectively qualified things, 
e.g. beaver dams, ant hills, etc., 107; the 
objective tiling-structure of a sculpture, 
109—129; that of useful objects, utensils, 
furniture, etc., 129—145; a chair; its ob¬ 
jective sensory function is not given in 
nature; its anticipates the two typical ra¬ 
dical functions of the chair, 134, 135; the 
objective empirical reality of a thing and 
the subjective actualization of its objec¬ 
tive qualification, 140; intentional repre¬ 
sentation, unfolding, and actualization, 
148, 149, 150; the actualization of a book’s 
destination happens when we open the 
hook, turn the pages, and read, 152, 192. 

Sun.i ect-Ob.ject-Relation , Enkaptic, III, 
between animals and plants and their ob¬ 
jective formations e.g.: the shells of mol¬ 
luscs, 650; the subject-object-relation 
does not detract from the enkaptic form- 
totality, 776. 

Subjective and Objective Juiudical 
Facts, II, this distinction is required by 
the modal subject-object relation, 415. 

Subject-side, I, of meaning and the cos- 
monomic side, 101. 

Submissive Instinct, II, power over men 
has a social psychical substratum in the 
feeling drive of submission to the leader¬ 
ship of superior figures, 247. 

—, III, McDougall’s theory; Vikhkandt’s 
view, 294. 

Substance, I, ousia or substance in Aius- 
totIjK, 44; substance or noumcnon, 109; 
in Aristotle’s Metaphysics the subject is 
identified with “substance”; composed of 
form and matter, 113; every natural sub¬ 
stance strives after its own perfection 
enclosed in its essential form in Aristo¬ 
tle; his idea of a hierarchy in which the 
lower form is the matter of a higher 
form, 181; in Thomism substance is the 
central category of being, 182; the Aris- 
totelian-Thomistie concept of substance 
was rooted in the Greek form-matter mo¬ 
tive, 201; the Modern Humanistic concept 
of substance as super-natural "essence” 
in Leibniz’ Monadology; it is the concept 


of function in the new scientific method, 
and it serves as a common denominator 
for the different modal aspects; Leibniz 
calls this “substance” the “abiding law 
for a scries of changes”; up to Kant the 
“substance” remained conceived of as 
“Ding an sich”; this was due to the Jack 
of self-reflection of Humanistic thought; 
Descartes’ definition of a substance as a 
“res” that exists in itself and is not in 
need of anything else to exist; this re¬ 
sembles Johannes Damascenus’ view, but 
must be taken in an entirely different 
sense, 202; Suarez’ definition has rather 
the same formulation in Aristotle; but 
again of a fundamentally different mean¬ 
ing; the substancc-concept is not essen¬ 
tial to the Humanistic science ideal, 203; 
the sole substance with its two attributes, 
viz., thought and extension, in B. de Spi¬ 
noza, 250, 251; in Hume substance is 
called a false concept, 291; the concept 
substance is antinomous, 301. 

—, II, a metaphysical concept; founded 
in the absolutization of the Gegenstand 
relation; excluded from the naive subj.- 
obj.-relation; Aristotle’s “soul” concept, 
11; subst. is not the “genus proximum” 
oT its “accidents”, 14; Stoker’s substance 
concept, 32; substance and accidents, 58; 
matter in classical physics is the sub¬ 
stance of occurrence; Natorp on this, 95 
(note); the metaphysical concept of sub¬ 
stance caused great confusion in the dis¬ 
cussion of life phenomena, 109; Diuescii 
conceives phenomena of life as a sub¬ 
stance with entelechy, 110; epistemol. 
criticism inferred that the substance is 
cognizable or not, 430; Subst. and acci¬ 
dentia in Aristotle; was adopted by 
Kant in a modified form, 445; the sub¬ 
stance is independent of human expe¬ 
rience in pre-Kantian metaphysics, 467; 
substance or ousia in Aristotle; thought 
is related to substance; Ding an sich is a 
substance in Kant, 496, 506. 

—, III, the origin of the metaphysical 
concept; ousia; the search for true being, 
4; in Nco-Scholastieism, substance is the 
human personality in its concrete unity 
and identity, 5; Boethius’ definition; 
that of Thomas Aquinas; August Brun¬ 
ner, 6; the term “substance” first appea¬ 
red in Quintilianus Inst., 7; primary sub¬ 
stance in Aristotle; cidos; secondary 
substance, 9; this primary substance is 
foreign to naive experience; ousia is the 
primary category of being; its aecidenta- 
lia; thing in itself; its sensibility is pu¬ 
rely epistemological; its accidents are 
independent of possible perception; qua- 
litalcs occultae; difference between sub¬ 
stance as “thing in itself” and the naive 
thing experience; substance is the first 
temporal Gegenstand of theoretical logi¬ 
cal thought; ousia synthclos or compo¬ 
site substance, 10; Thomas Aquinas holds 
the substance to be unknowable; the 
whole and its components; substance in 
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Aristotle, is antinomous, 12; forms is the 
cause of matter, is ousia, 13—15; Mar- 
let’s interpretation of substance, 16; mat¬ 
ter is the principium individuation is, al¬ 
so in Thomas; materia quantitate signata; 
the subst. concept is a fundamental de¬ 
preciation of individuality, 17; thing and 
substance; function; Russell, 18, 19; the 
concept "energy” has replaced that of 
"matter” in modern physics; Russeli/s 
view; he holds the distinction between 
physical and mental to be unreal, 20; his 
concept "event”; matter and mind are 
logical structures of relations between 
events; Whitehead distinguishes events 
from objects, 21; a thing with aspects is 
as useless a concept to Russell as a sub¬ 
stance, 22; Newton’s "material units”; 
substance in modern biology, 23; the 
modern mathematical concept of func¬ 
tion serves to obliterate the idea of the 
modal and the plastic horizons of expe¬ 
rience; Aristotle’s ousia was meant to 
account for individuality structures, 26; 
Descartes’ conception of substance; Hu¬ 
manistic soul substance before Kant; 
metaphysical concept criticized by Hume, 
who influenced Russell; Hume’s rela¬ 
tions of resemblance and contiguity be¬ 
tween impressions; Kant’s category of 
substance, 27; Ritter on thing and sub¬ 
stance, 28; substance in Stoker’s view, 
68; Alrers; Marlet, 72; Bavink; Kant, 
100; individuality structures are not sub¬ 
stances, 108; Fn. Oppenheimer calls hu¬ 
man society a secondary “immortal sub¬ 
stance”, 167; Kjellen applies the sub¬ 
stance concept to the State, 197; the State 
is founded in the substantial form of hu¬ 
man nature, in Aristotle, 201; the gene¬ 
ric relation of ruler and subject joins a 
plurality to the unity of a community of 
men whose material bodies are ruled by 
a soul as substantial form; the relation 
between ruler and subject is called taxis, 
it is a kind of law, in Aristotle, 208; the 
State is not a natural substance; the taxis 
is the constitution, 209; taxis has to ex¬ 
plain the unity of a composite substance, 
211; Aristotle considers an organized 
community as an analogy of a natural 
substance, 212; in Thomas the theory of 
the organic character of human society 
acquires its foundation .in the “substan¬ 
tial form” of human nature, 218; the 
authoritative structure of an organized 
community has its metaphysical founda¬ 
tion in Aristotle’s substantial form, 223, 
230, 239, 244; Litt rejects this metaphy¬ 
sical liypostatization of the human ego 
into a substance, 250; a substance can 
only possess one single substantial form, 
in Thomas, 707; substance precludes in¬ 
sight into enkapsis, 710; substance in 
Driesch, 736—741. 

Substantial Forms, I, attacked by Oc¬ 
cam, 184; in Thomism, based on a lex 
aeterna, 202. 

1C 


Substantial Matrix, III, in Woltereck’s 
theory, 24, 

SURSTRATUM AND SUPERSTRATUM SPHERES, 
II, the earlier modal spheres are the 
foundation of all the later modal aspects 
in an irreversible coherence of meaning, 
51. 

Suffrage, Organic, III, and medieval 
Craft guilds, 466, 467, 

Super-Man, I, in Nietsciie, 211, 4GG. 

—, III, in Kallikles, 398. 

Super-natural, I, faith in the super na¬ 
tural is given up in the Renaissance, 191. 

Super-Personal Life, III, is the only en- 
tclechy, according to Driesch, 740, 

Supply and Demand, II, an economic law 
was positivized as a basic norm of the 
economic determination of prices, 361, 

Suppositional Logic, I, of Petrus Hispa- 
nus, 184. 

Supra-Temporal. The, I, in the religious 
sphere of our consciousness we trans¬ 
cend time; the "pre-functional” can only 
be experienced in the religious concen¬ 
tration of the radix of our existence upon 
the absolute Origin; even the idolatrous 
absolutizations of the temporal cannot be 
explained from the temporal horizon; 
eternity is set in the human heart and 
that is why he directs himself to things 
eternal; the religious centre is not rigid¬ 
ly static; Parmenides’ conception of the 
eternal divine form of being is immobile, 
like Plato’s world of the eide and the 
immortal soul (cf. Piiaedo) ; this view is 
antinomic, as Plato pointed out; Parme¬ 
nides absolutized the modal spatial as¬ 
pect, 31; the term: "central trans-cosmic 
time” is not serviceable, 32, 33; supra- 
temporal unity of the aspects, 101. 

Supra-temporal Norms, II, according to 
Windelband the logical, aesthetic and 
ethical norms have an absolute character, 
because elevated above time, and there¬ 
fore not subject to change, 239. 

Supra-Theoretical, I, judgments, 70. 

Suspension Theory, III, and entelcchy, 
745. 

SWANTON, R. J., Ill, 

The Social Organisation of American Tri¬ 
bes (American Anthropologist; N.S. VII; 
663—673), 332. 

—, III, refuted the constructive evolutio¬ 
nist theory of the rise of the human fa¬ 
mily, 331; the matriarchy and promis¬ 
cuity theory is untenable as regards 
North-America, 332; he is a follower of 
Boas, 333. 

Swedenborg, I, was humorously critic¬ 
ized by Kant; he was a "visionary”, 334. 

Swords, The Two, III, of the Corpus 
Christianum, in the Middle Ages; a Scho- 
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laslic problem, 218; in Ihc Bull “Unam 
Sanctum”, 512. 

Symbiosis, III, Parasitical symbiosis; an 
example of a natural and an unnatural 
kind of interlacement, 93; animal types 
of symbiosis are not norinativcly quali¬ 
fied societal relationships, 172; symbio¬ 
sis is interwoven with correlative enkap- 
sis between a living being and its en¬ 
vironment, 048; Altiiusius’ theory of 
human symbiosis, and sphere-sovereign¬ 
ty, 602, 003. 

Symbolical Anticipations, II, in history, 
284. 

Symbolic Aspect, III, of the structure of 
the State; “material integrating factors”, 
according to Smend; verbal languages 
within its territory, 487; Belgian Revolu¬ 
tion, 488. 

Symbolic Logic, II, why useful; restricted 
II, in logicism, 339. 

Symbolic Logic, II, why useful, restricted 
to the logical form of propositions, etc., 
59, 452—455; [cf. s.v. Whitehead and 
Russell, Husserl;] is not purely analyti¬ 
cal, 452; on the whole and its parts,451 ff. 

Symbolic Substratum, II, of the beauty 
of nature, 139. 

Symbolism, II, juridical relations are 
only possible when signified; the smash¬ 
ing of a window pane, the getting into a 
public means of conveyance, have a ju¬ 
ridical signification as a delict, and as 
the indirect expression of the intention 
to make an agreement of conveyance res¬ 
pectively. These significations are 
founded in language, 137; cultural sym¬ 
bolism, 285. 

Symbols, I, in positivism formulas and 
concepts are mere symbols in natural 
science, 213; in Leibniz, 240; are repre¬ 
sentative and make knowledge possible, 
273. 

—, II, incomplete symbol, Malan, 84; ob¬ 
jective sensory phenomena are symbols 
of physical states of affairs, 100; the nu¬ 
merical symbol -i-, 173, 174; sensory sym¬ 
bols in primitive law, 183; historical me¬ 
morial symbols, 223; cultural and lingual 
symbols, 285; symbols in art, 348; con¬ 
ventional, unconventional, explicit, im¬ 
plicit, abstract symbols, 381; social sym¬ 
bols, 382; symbols of reality are the uni- 
versalia post rein in Thomism, 387. 

.—, III, objective sensory phenomena (e.g* 
colours) are symbols of the pre-sensory 
aspect of energy (i.e. physics), 37; sym¬ 
bolical anticipations in sensory impres¬ 
sions evoke a name, 38; Occam’s division 
of signs, 45, 46; from a natural-scientific 
viewpoint, objective sensory phenomena 
are only symbols referring to impercepti¬ 
ble physical relations, 46; naive expe¬ 
rience is not destitute of names for things 
but implied the symbolically signifying 


aspect as well, 51; a tree has a symbol¬ 
ical object-function because it can be 
named, 57; in the genetic process of 
human life the cultural function precedes 
the lingual modus, 78; books, scores, etc., 
are symbolically qualified, they signify 
the aesthetic structure of a work of art 
in an objective way and cannot actualize 
it, 110, 111; literary works of art show 
a typical cultural foundation and forma¬ 
tion of lingual means of expression which 
is modally different from the formative 
moment inherent in symbolic significa¬ 
tion as such, 123; the relation between 
intuitive and symbolic knowledge; the 
routine view of modern daily life must 
not be confused with actual naive expe¬ 
rience; this fact implies a loss in enten- 
sity with respect to naive experience; 
but it does not affect our experience of 
things essentially familiar to us, 144, 145; 
the relation between the internal struc¬ 
tural principle and the modal foundatio¬ 
nal system in the subject-object relation 
of symbolically qualified things, c.g., a 
book, 150—153; as means of social me¬ 
diation, 243, 250—253, 272; realize reci¬ 
procity of perspectives, 250; in a “closed 
sphere” a symbol becomes objective, 
transpersonal, constant, enabling the 
sphere to expand, 252. 

Sympathy, II, according to Bergson in¬ 
tuition is an immediate subjective psy¬ 
chical “empathy” penetrating with “in¬ 
tellectual sympathy” into the “durcc”, 
i.e. he creative qualitative vital stream of 
time, 481. 

Synods, III, German Synods and congre¬ 
gational representation in the 19tli cen¬ 
tury; “Synodal Konsistorial System” in 
the modern Lutheran Church, 548. 

Synolon, II, in Aristotle: the substantial 
form of a natural being, as such, lacks 
individuality and must be combined with 
matter into a synolon (tode ti), 419. 

Sympiionopiiora, III, and animal colo¬ 
nies, 649. 

Synthesis, I, requires self-reflection, 51; 
attempts to accomplish a synthesis of 
antithetic motives, 65; between natural 
necessity and freedom accepted in Kan¬ 
tian epistemology — rejected in his 
ethics, 96; of pagan and Christian mo¬ 
tives began to lose ground in the Renais¬ 
sance, 189; Kant did not really solve the 
problem of the epistemological synthesis, 
423; between Kantianism and Existen¬ 
tialism and Christian doctrine, in Emil 
Brunner, 520. 

—, II, a-priori synthesis, in Kant, 13; 
analytical and inter-modal synthesis, 434; 
synthesis precedes analysis in Kant, 443; 
synthesis is the combination of a plural¬ 
ity and transcendental logical unity; the 
pre-requisite of analysis; logical synthe¬ 
sis and the imagination (in Kant), 497; 
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logical synth. and intcrmodal synth, arc 
nol distinguished by Kant, 498; synthe¬ 
sis speciosa and synthesis intcllcctualis, 
514; the primary meaning-synthesis be¬ 
tween “pure” sensibility and "pure” 
thought; they are modi of the transcen¬ 
dental imagination which is essentially 
time and selfhood, 528; intcrmodal syn¬ 
thesis and selfhood, 559. 

Synthesis Philosophy, III, on the State, 
402—406. 

Synthetical Judgments, I, in Kant, and 
analytic judgments, 73. 

—, II, in Kant; Maimon denies that they 
are a priori applicable to sensory expe¬ 
rience, 449; they play a constitutive role 
with respect to objective experience, 568. 

Systasis of Meaning, II, logical systasis, 
390; is intcrmodal, 429; is prior to syn¬ 
thesis, 431; of meaning, 433; the logical 
objective systasis of a rose, 450; systasis 
and dislasis, 471, 472. 

Systatic Consciousness, III, in the naive 
attitude, 36. 


T 

Taboo, II, is the negative counterpart of 
mana, 317. 

Taine, Hyppolite, II, on the spirit of 
classicism, 345. 

Talidn, II, is a primitive principle im¬ 
plying juridical economy, 67. 

Tao, II, is the identification of retributive 
justice (in the order of nature) and in¬ 
escapable necessity, found, a.o., in the 
old Chinese idea of Tao, 133. 

Tarwad, III, the tarwad house and tar- 
wad property; and polyandry, 341. 

Task of the State, III, and the structure 
of the body politic, are confounded by 
Jellineic, 432. 

Taste, I, is the basic faculty for ethics 
and aesthetics, in Shaftesbury, 463. 

Taxis, III, is an ordering principle con¬ 
cerning the distribution of authority and 
benefits, 208; Aristotle’s concept is a 
general metaphysical idea, applied in his 
discussion of body and soul, 209, 211; 
its sociological sense is an analogy, 212; 
accepted by Thomas Aquinas, 219. 

Taxon, III, in biology, 80, 81. 

Techn^, II, is not purely objective; its 
norms; its communal character; progress 
and reaction; authorities, 258; is only a 
formative factor if discovery or inven¬ 
tion is generally accepted in society, 259. 

Technical Economy, II, the intcrmodal 
coherence between economy and techni¬ 
que is only developed at a higher stage 
of culture, 67. 


Technique, II, technical economy, 67; 
technical authorities, industry; tools, 
norms, 258; inventions, 259; technicizing 
of economic life, 361; technique, its ex¬ 
cessive power, 362. 

Technique, Modern, III, and the correla¬ 
tion between differentiation and integra¬ 
tion, 593, 

Teleology, I, "the formal teleology of na¬ 
ture”; dictates the law of specification, 
in Kant, 389. 

—, II, is opposed to causality in Stamm- 
ler, 16, 17. 

—, III, versus destination, 60; teleologi¬ 
cal world-plan in Diogenes of Apolonia; 
he applies Anaxagoras’ idea to the inter¬ 
pretation of particular natural pheno¬ 
mena, 633. 

Tenderness, III, in the family tone, 285; 
family feeling is opened by the moral 
function into tenderness, 293. 

Terminism, II, Occam ascribed an exclu¬ 
sively intentional existence to the univer- 
salia as symbolical signs (i.e. termini) by 
which only empirical things are signi¬ 
fied; he is inclined to identify the inten¬ 
tional concept with the actus intelligcndi, 
388, 

Termites, II, the remarkable works built 
by beavers and termites in social coope¬ 
ration do not have a cultural character, 
198. 

Territorial System, III, of Lutheran 
church government, ousted the Episcopal 
system, and was inspired by the wish to 
guarantee tolerance to the Pietists, 517. 

Testament, The Old and the New, I, 
form an unbreakable unity, 177. 

Tetens, II, faculty psychology, 111. 

Theism, I, of Descartes and Leibniz, 122. 

Theodicy, I, of Leibniz, 252, 259, 260,261. 

Theoi.ogia Naturalis, I, in Occam, 67; in 
Thomas Aquinas, 180. 

Theology, I, in Aristotle, 72; and phi¬ 
losophy, in Augustinus, 178; the queen 
of sciences, 510. 

—, II, is a theory based on the synthesis 
of the logical function of thought and the 
temporal function of faith, 562. 

—, III, a philosophical difference cannot 
be reduced to a theological difference; 
Marlet and Robbers try to do so, 73. 

Theoria, I, in Greek thought claims auto¬ 
nomy with respect to popular faith; 
versus pistis, in Parmenides, 35; in Greek 
thought was dominated by the form- 
matter motive since Aristotle, 36; ena¬ 
bles man to attain the union of human 
thought with the Divine pure Form, 72. 

Theoretical Activity, I, is hypostatized 
as an immortal ousia or substance, 44. 
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Theoretical Analysis, I, in thcor. ana¬ 
lysis reality appears to split up into va¬ 
rious modal aspects, 3, 

Theoretical Antinomies, I, their source, 
45, 46; in Kant; mathematical and dyna¬ 
mical antinomies, 368, 

Theoretical Attitude, I, of thought, 35. 

Theoretical Concert, I, what it defines, 
30. 

Theoretical Intuition, II, plays no part 
in Kant’s functionalistic critique of 
knowledge, 501. 

Theoretical Knowledce, I, is only 
“image” in Ficiite, 457. 

Theoretical Reason, I, is not an unpro¬ 
blematic datum, 40; it was Kant’s basis 
of theoretical synthesis, 49. 

Theoretical Synthesis, I, its starting 
point in immanence phil., 45, 46. 

Theoretical Thought, I, reality appears 
to split up into various modal aspects in 
thcor. thought, 3; this thought is impossi¬ 
ble without conceptual determination, 5; 
concept formation rests upon a sharp dis¬ 
tinction among the aspects and a synthesis 
of the logical with the non-logical aspects; 
the process of theor. thought is anti-tlicti- 
cal; the non-logical aspects are made into 
a Gegenstand, 18; in the philosophical- 
theoretical attitude we approximate time 
— and temporal reality—only in an analy¬ 
tical setting asunder of its modal aspects, 
which nevertheless continue to express 
their coherence in their intrinsic struc¬ 
ture, 34; the first transcendental problem 
of theoretical thought, 38; the anti-tlicti- 
cal attitude of such thought: Gegenstand 
is that which resists our analytical func¬ 
tion and is opposed to it; the theoretical 
antithesis can only present itself within 
the temporal total structure of the act of 
thinking; the anti-thetical structure is in¬ 
tentional, not ontical; in logical analysis 
the aspect which is opposed to the logi¬ 
cal function is distinguished theoretic¬ 
ally from the remaining aspects, 39; x 
opposite to y, and both to the logical 
function; the resistant, i.e. the Gegen¬ 
stand, continues to express its coherence 
with the other non-logical aspects that 
have not been chosen as the field of en¬ 
quiry, 40; the first transcendental prob¬ 
lem as to the theoretical attitude is the 
“Gegenstand relation”, (cf. sub voce) ;what 
do we abstract from empirical reality 
and how is such abstraction possible; 
confrontation with the naive attitude; 
(cf. sub voce), 41; dogmatic theory of 
knowledge considered the theoretical 
attitude as an unproblematic datum, era¬ 
dicated the difference between thcorcti-: 
cal and naive attitudes and identified the 
subject-object relation with the antithetic 
Gegenstand relation, 43; to this fact it is 


to he ascribed that philosophical and 
theologicnl anthropology had a diclioto- 
mistic conception of human nature ns a 
composition of a material body and an 
immortal rational soul; Plato and Aris¬ 
totle (cf. sub voce) hypostatized the 
theoretical activity of thought in its lo¬ 
gical aspect as an immortal ousia or 
substance; Thomas Aquinas held that the 
entire rational soul, characterized as it 
was by the theoretical activity of thought, 
must be an immortal and purely spiritual 
substance; this conclusion was directed 
by the dualistic form-matter motive, 44; 
the antithetical attitude offers resolute 
resistance against every attempt to re¬ 
duce one of the aspects to another; it 
avenges absotutizations by involving theo¬ 
retical thought in internal antinomies; 
theoretical synthesis is a union, but not 
a deeper unity of the logical and non-lo¬ 
gical; it pre-supposes a supra-theoretical 
startingpoint; absolutization points to 
such a starting-point, 46; theoretical dis¬ 
tinction of tlic non-logical aspects pre¬ 
supposes an insight into their mutual re¬ 
lationships and coherence, i.e., a basic 
denominator for comparing them; they 
cannot be distinguished unless they have 
something in common; this denominator 
is the cosmic time-order; on the imma¬ 
nence standpoint another denominator is 
sought, e.g., by absolutizing one of the 
aspects; in Greek metaphysics by accept¬ 
ing the metaphysical concept of being as 
a so-called “analogical unity”; the theo¬ 
retical vision of reality is the vision of 
the abstracted modal aspects in the total¬ 
ity of their coherence, 47; the theoretical 
vision in pure mathematics; different 
schools: logicism, symbolistic formalism, 
empiricism, intuilionism; “isms” in logic; 
in ethics, aesthetics, and theology, 48; 
Kant started from theoretical reason as 
the basis of every theoretical synthesis, 
49; the central problem of theoretical 
thought is concerned with the relation 
between the thinking ego and its theore¬ 
tical-logical function; the antithetic 
structure of- theoretical thought obliged 
Kant to oppose the logical function to 
the other aspects of thinking, but he 
identified the act with a purely psychical 
temporal event which could become a 
Gegenstand of the transcendental logical 
“cogito”; the real act can never he a 
“Gegenstand” of its logical function, 50; 
as long as theoretical thought is directed 
to its “Gegenstand” only, it remains dis¬ 
persed in a theoretical diversity; it must 
acquire the concentric direction to an 
ultimate unity of consciousness lying at 
the root of all modal diversity, i.e., to 
the thinking ego; human I-ness is a cen¬ 
tral and radical unity, as such transcen¬ 
ding all temporal aspects; the way of 
critical self-reflection only can lead to 
the discovery of the true starting-point 
of theoretical thought, 51; the concentric 
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direction of theoretical thought cannot 
have a theoretical origin; it springs from 
the ego as the individual centre of human 
existence, 54; the selfhood can only give 
this central direction to its theoretical 
thought by concentrating upon the ab¬ 
solute Origin of all meaning; self-know¬ 
ledge depends on the knowledge of God; 
both exceed the limits of theoretical 
thought and are rooted in the “heart”, 
i.e., the religious centre of our existence; 
this central supra-theoretical knowledge 
penetrates the temporal sphere of our 
consciousness, 55; the alleged vicious 
circle in our transcendental criticism; we 
have only proved that the concentric di¬ 
rection of thought in self-reflection can¬ 
not originate from the theoretical alti¬ 
tude of thought itself; it can only issue 
from the ego as a supra-theorctic indivi¬ 
dual centre of human existence; only the 
contents of the supra-tlicoretical pre-sup¬ 
positions can be questionable, but not 
their necessity, 56; the thesis that the 
startingpoint of theoretical thought is 
only to be found in the central religious 
sphere of consciousness is no longer to 
be proved theoretically, because this in¬ 
sight belongs to self-knowledge and trans¬ 
cends the theoretical attitude; without 
such knowledge the true character of 
the chosen starting-point remains hidden 
from us, 57; the concentric direction in 
theoretical thought must be of religious 
origin, although it is always bound to 
the anti-thetical Gegenstand-relation; cri¬ 
tical selfreflection in the concentric di¬ 
rection of theoretical thought to the ego 
necessarily appeals to self-knowledge; 
here lies the point of contact between 
philosophic thought and religion; the 
supra-individual character of the start¬ 
ing-point; the selfhood has an intrinsic¬ 
ally ex-sistent character; so the starting- 
point of philos, thinking is not in the 
individual ego alone; the I-ness shares 
in the Archimedean point in which the 
whole cosmos centres, 59; philosophy 
can be cultivated only in a community; 
the starting-point is supra-individual; 
our J-ness is rooted in the spiritual com¬ 
munity of mankind, first in Adam, in 
whom the whole of the human race has 
fallen, then in Jesus Christ, in Whom the 
new humanity is rooted as the members 
of one body; our I-ness lives in the -We- 
directed to the divine -Thou-, 60; (cf. sub 
voce “Gegenstand”); the I-ness penetrates 
with scientific thought deeper into its 
Gegenstand and reveals its own deficien¬ 
cy in comparison with naive experience, 
84; theoretical thought should not domi¬ 
nate a life and world view, says Litt, 
155; theoretical thought was believed to 
be impartial and infallible, in the En¬ 
lightenment, 170. 

—, II, is religiously determined, and not 
selfsufficient, 41; is bound within the 
limits of the temporal coherence of 


meaning, 41; speculation rejected by St 
Paul in Romans 9, 42; cannot he eman¬ 
cipated from the cosmic temporal order, 
47. 

Theoretical Truth, I, identified with 
theoretical correctness in Litt, 139. 

Theoretical Vision, I, of reality, 46—48. 

Theory of Law, Pure, II, is antinomous 
in H. Kelsen, 17; is a logification of the 
jural aspect, 46. 

Tiiieme, Hans, III, 

Naturlichcs Privatreeht und Spiit. seho- 
lastik, 314. 

Thing, II, corporeal and incorporeal 
things in Roman Law, 394. 

Tiiingiiood, I, is only due to impressions 
separated in time but united by associ- 
ational relations, in Hume, 293. 

—III, is theoretically explained away 
as a category of relation; or as a 
metaphysical concept of substance; a 
fictitious union of associated impressions; 
a constant system of functional relations; 
thinghood is experienced in the naive 
attitude in its integral individuality 
structure, 28; Husserl’s misinterpreta¬ 
tion of the thing structure; naive expe¬ 
rience of a linden tree; focussing our 
theoretical attention on it, implies theo¬ 
retical abstraction, for the tree is not ex¬ 
perienced as a separate independent en¬ 
tity; the “simple” only occurs in the full 
complexity of a universal interlacement 
of structures, 54; the different subject 
and object functions of the tree do not 
together constitute it as a thing; not even 
its modal individuality in the aspects; 
the functional coherence seemingly ab¬ 
sorbs the tree’s individual functions, 55; 
a tree’s last subject function, 56; its ob¬ 
ject functions; its logical object function 
cannot be eliminated, 57, 58; the internal 
modal typical opening process and the 
modal anticipations, the structural cohe¬ 
rence; our implicit inarticulate aware¬ 
ness of this structure, 59; a thing’s inte¬ 
gral unity; the leading, qualifying func¬ 
tion indicates the intrinsic destination of 
a thing in the temporal world-order; no 
teleology or entelechy; external teleologi¬ 
cal relations lie outside a thing’s internal 
integral actual unity although they play 
an essential part in our naive experience; 
we do not confound the inner nature of 
a tree with the needs of other beings 
which it may satisfy because of the sub¬ 
ject-object relations of naive experience, 
Aristotle’s entelechy of a living thing, 
60; but the structure of individuality of a 
living thing is incompatible with Aris¬ 
totle’s conception of the “inner telos of 
a natural ousia”; metabolism in a living 
organism does not eradicate the bounda¬ 
ries between its modal functions; sphere- 
sovereignty, 61; there is not a hidden en- 
teleehy or vital force which can explain 
metabolism in its physical chemical 
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structure; there is no encroachment of 
vital energy on this physical chemical 
structure; Stoker’s concept of substance; 
individuality structures belong to another 
dimension of our experience Ilian the 
modal structures, 62; modal irreducibility 
is founded in the same temporal order as 
the plastic horizon of human experience; 
the seeming contradiction between mo¬ 
dal sphere sovereignty and the internal 
unity of a thing is only due to the Gegen- 
stand-rclation; the theoretical epoche of 
cosmic continuity; every modality of an 
individual whole has a bottom-layer in 
the continuous inter-modal coherence of 
cosmic time; the internal thing-causality 
is not parallelism nor modal interaction 
of functions, 63; the problem of body 
and soul arose from the absolutizalion of 
the Gegenstand relation; Stoker’s objec¬ 
tions; time is not an external cause in 
the structures of individuality; but the 
various functions are intrinsically tem¬ 
poral; the continuity of cosmic time is 
intcrmodal but not empty, 64; reality has 
its intermodal bottom-layer in the conti¬ 
nuity of cosmic time; the individual iden¬ 
tity of a thing receives its determination 
from Us internal structural principle and 
is intuitively experienced in the naive 
attitude; the transcendental Idea of the 
individual whole is the cosmological a 
priori of the theoretical analysis of its 
modal functions; we are unable to isolate 
the cosmic temporal bottom layer of a 
thing structure, nor can we theoretically 
isolate our intuitive faculty, 65; the pos¬ 
sibility of the internal unfolding process 
in a tree is an unsolvablc problem; to 
grasp a thing’s temporal unity within the 
functional diversity of our cosmos, we 
must appeal to the naive experience of 
time; philosophy cannot replace naive 
experience, 66; the individuality struc¬ 
ture of a tree embraces all the modal as¬ 
pects in subject-object relations of naive 
experience; it individualizes the modal 
functions and groups them together in a 
typical way within the cadre of an in¬ 
dividual whole, 76; this individuality ho¬ 
rizon is the ground of a thing’s temporal 
unity in the diversity of its functions; 
modern vitalistic holism rejected; the 
structural unity of a thing has a law- and 
a subject-side; its modal functions can 
only become its internal structural func¬ 
tions insofar as they express the struc¬ 
tural unity as an individual whole, 77; 
see further sub voce: Individuality-struc¬ 
ture. 

Thomas Aquinas, I, 

De Instantibus, 26. 

—, I, time as the numerical measure of 
motion can have real existence only in 
the soul, although it has a fundamentum 
in re in the motion of matter, 26; follo¬ 
wing his teacher Albertus Magnus, Tho¬ 
mas Aquinas sought to adapt to Christian 


doctrine the speculative Aristotelian phi¬ 
losophy in interrelation with nco-Plato- 
nic, Augustinian and other motives form¬ 
ing the common properly of Christian 
thought in the patristic period: the lex 
actcrna with the lex naturalis, Christian 
and pagan ideas were seemingly made to 
converge, 173; compare sub voce Chris¬ 
tian Philosophy, pp. 179—181; the lex 
naturalis, immanent to natural substan¬ 
ces, relates to a transcendent lex acterna 
(the plan of creation in the Divine Mind); 
this lex acterna is Divine reason; the obli¬ 
gating force of the lex naturalis is deri¬ 
ved from the will of the Creator; provi¬ 
dence is the teleological natural order 
and hierarchy of substantial forms; the 
Divine Origin of this order is the first 
cause and final goal of the whole tem¬ 
poral movement in nature from matter to 
form, 182; in the sphere of supra-natural 
grace the Divine Origin is conceived in 
the light of Revelation, the lex naturalis 
has its complement in the lex charitatis 
et gratiae, 183; he accepted Aristotle’s 
axiological view of theory and practice, 
538. 

- II, 

Quacstiones disputatae de veritatc, 21, 
566, 567; 

Summa Theologiac, 21, 85, 386, 419; 
Expositio in Metaphysica, 21; 

In Sent. II, dis. Ill, q. 2., a. 2., 386, 419; 
Quacstiones sup. Metaph,, 389. 

—, II, on “being”; metaphysical unity, 
etc. as grounds of being, 21; on object 
and subject; esse intentionale et esse sub¬ 
jective, 367; principium individuationis; 
formac separatae, 419; and the human 
soul, 419. 

—, III, 

Summa Theologiac, 6, 12, 321, 707, 714; 
De ente et essentia, 12, 16; 

Summa c. gent., 12, 221; 

De Rcgimine principum, 219, 221; 

Comm. Aristot. Politica, 219, 221; 
cf. 323. 

—, III, accepted Boethius’ definition of 
personality, 6; held substance to be un¬ 
knowable, 12; form is the cause of the 
being of matter; matter is the principle 
of individuality, 16; but then “substance” 
is not possibly: individuality structure; 
Thomas accepts Aristotle’s principium 
individuationis; and also the creative 
Ideas in the Divine Logos of Augustinian 
Scholastics; the result was insoluble an¬ 
tinomies in the view of the soul’s immor¬ 
tality; dialectical dualism in the explana¬ 
tion of the Aristotelian Thomistic cate¬ 
gories, 17; he accommodated Aristotle’s 
theory of organized communities to the 
Christian conception of the human race 
as the “body of Christ”; nature and su¬ 
pernatural grace, 214; Thomism combi¬ 
ned the universalistic view of the Church 
institution with Aristotle’s conception 
of the State; Aristotle’s “substantial es¬ 
sential form” of human nature; the 
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household is the germ of the State; guilds 
are called organic components of the 
State; the city-state and the Holy Roman 
Empire were both perfect autarchical 
communities (socictas perfecta) in the 
‘'natural" sphere; Church and faith 
are the sphere of “grace”; the State 
is an organic “unitas ordinis”, even 
man is “unitas ordinis”, 218; Aristotle's 
concept "taxis” is accepted by Thomas; 
the controlling part makes the compo¬ 
nents to cohere and to form a unity for 
the purpose of the communal good; ana¬ 
logy to the unitas ordinis in the human 
body; reason produces the State as the 
perfect and supreme natural community; 
the State is higher than all other com¬ 
munities and includes them all as its or¬ 
ganic constituents, 219; the Thomistic 
theory of organized communities only 
knows about autonomy of the lower com¬ 
munities, not-about sphere-sovereignty; 
its universalistic “natural society” idea; 
the supplying of temporal goods as a 
basis for striving after eternal salvation; 
one single limitation of the State’s task; 
the Church is the perfect society in the 
supra-natural sphere of grace; and can 
elevate natural life to supernatural per¬ 
fection; it decides which affairs are natu¬ 
ral and which are supernatural, 220; the 
Church is the infallible interpreter of na¬ 
tural law and the limits of the State’s 
competence; the Greek absolutization of 
the State is broken through; Thomas re¬ 
cognizes subjective natural rights of in¬ 
dividual man; positive law is bound to 
natural law; but there is no natural sphere 
of the lower communities exempt from the 
State’s authority; the autonomy of medie¬ 
val corporations; its difference from 
sphere sovereignty, 221; his definition of 
res publica, 227; universalia only exist in 
abstracto, 233; Aristotle’s view of the fa¬ 
mily and of education was supplemented 
by its supra-natural completion of educa¬ 
ting children to be good sons and daugh¬ 
ters of the church as the institution of 
grace; a teleological view, 267; Roman 
Catholic moral philosophers conceived of 
love as an effect of pleasure in a corres¬ 
ponding good originating ill a sensory 
knowledge of such good which rouses 
sensual appetite; spiritual love derives 
from spiritual knowledge through reason 
(nous) affecting the appetitive faculty, 
321; he holds that the essential structure 
of marriage can be deduced from the cos¬ 
mic principle of propagation; this view 
eradicates the difference between mar¬ 
riage and family; he calls posterity essen¬ 
tial to the marriage bond; but allows 
sexual intercourse in a barren marriage, 
323; he calls woman “mas occasionatus”, 
only “aliquid viri”; not "civis simplici- 
ter”, 329; a substance can only possess 
one single substantial form, 707; a plu¬ 
rality of “substantial forms” is incompa- 
table with the “unity of substance”, 714. 


Tiiomasius, II, law regulates external be¬ 
haviour, 151; on subjective rights, 395. 

—, III, his criterion of law as a coercive 
regulation; adopted by Kant, 427; his Hu¬ 
manistic idea of tolerance, 517; the secu¬ 
lar government authority in church mat¬ 
ters has to maintain the external peace in 
the Church; it has to abstain from any 
maintenance of doctrinal discipline ex¬ 
cept for the purpose of safeguarding 
the external peace in the interest of the 
Stale; this task was entrusted to the secu¬ 
lar governors “sine concursu necessario 
Theologorum”; this is the territorial sy¬ 
stem, 517. 

Thomism, I, in the proper use of natural 
reason philosophy can never come into 
contradiction with supernatural truths of 
grace in the Church-doctrine; Aristotelian 
metaphysics is accommodated to the ec¬ 
clesiastical dogma, 36; Thomistic meta¬ 
physics will deny the religious foundation 
of the transcendental Idea of totality and 
origin of the modal diversity of meaning 
in its internal coherence; it will argue 
that our thought has an immanent and 
autonomous transcendental concept of a 
whole that is more than the sum of its 
parts; but this concept hides the relation 
between modal diversity and totality and 
unity of meaning; Thomism considers the 
transcendental concept to be implied in 
the analogical concept of being; this ar¬ 
gument criticized; the Aristotelian meta¬ 
physical concept of being, 71; is ruled 
by the form-matter motive, which is re¬ 
ligious; pure matter and pure form; pure 
matter is the principle of potentiality and 
imperfection, pure form is identified with 
God as pure actuality, the unmoved Mo¬ 
ver of material nature; the proofs of the 
existence of God as the unmoved Mover; 
they leap from the relative to the abso¬ 
lute and pre-suppose the conception of 
God which should be proved; Heraclitus 
deified matter but could never ask for an 
unmoved Mover as prime cause of empi¬ 
rical movement; Aristotle's Metaphysics 
speaks about the mystical moments of 
union of human thought with the divine 
pure Form through theological theoria; 
Thomas’ view of the autonomy of natural 
reason implied a meaning of autonomy 
quite different from the Aristotelian con¬ 
ception; the analogical concept of being 
does not explain in what way the theore¬ 
tic meaning diversity can be concentrated 
on a deeper unity; it cannot even explain 
the modal coherence which is the pre¬ 
supposition of a true analogy, 72, 73; Me¬ 
dieval Thomism and Greek thought, 173; 
compare sub voce: Christian Philosophy, 
pp. 179—181; the intrinsic dialectic of 
the Scholastic basic motive of natutc and 
grace created polar tendencies but they 
were effectively.checked by ecclesiastical 
excommunication; in the late Middle 
Ages the medieval ecclesiastically unified 
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culture began to collapse; 14th century 
Nominalism turned against realistic Scho¬ 
lasticism with its doctrine of the reality 
of the universalia (i.e. the universal 
forms); Petrus Aureoli and Duiunous of 
St Porcain took up the Nominalist tradi¬ 
tion; William or Occam became the 
leader; Nominalism became a cultural 
factor of worldwide significance, 183; 
Occam attacked the metaphysical con¬ 
ception of the Aristotelian “substantial 
forms” on which the Thomistic Idea of 
the undcrstructure of the order of grace 
was based; Occam’s views, 184 ff; Tho- 
inism held to the primacy of the intellect; 
Occam defended the primacy of the will; 
this antithesis was originally unrelated to 
the conflict between realism and nominal¬ 
ism; Duns Scotus, a more consistent real¬ 
ist than Thomas, contended the primacy 
of the will, like the Augustinian School; 
Occam and the Nominalists criticized 
Thomism so that the motives of nature 
and grace were separated; Humanism then 
developed the line of “autonomous natural 
thought”, 187; the Aristotclian-Thomistic 
“substantial forms” were based in a lex 
actcrna, and differed fundamentally from 
the super-temporal “substance” in Mo¬ 
dern Humanistic Philosophy, 202; in the 
Aristotelian Thomistic doctrine of natu¬ 
ral law the body politic is founded on the 
substantial form of human nature; the 
doctrine of the appetitus socialis, 311. 

Thompson, R. E,, III, 

A History of the Presbyterian Churches 
in the United States, 521. 

—, III, asserts that the church elders are 
representatives of the church in the same 
sense as a nation has its representatives 
in Parliament, 521. 

Thon, II, 

Rechtsnorm und subjektives Recht, 400, 
403. 

—, II, on subjective rights, 397; subject¬ 
ive rights in the claim granted by the 
lawgiver to the individual by permitting 
other norms to be enforced in case the 
primary norms protecting him are in¬ 
fringed, 400; showed that the power of 
disposal may occur apart from a subj. 
right; e.g, the conveyance of fraudulently 
converted personal property to a bona 
fide third parly; he carried to absurdity 
the doctrine that the power of enjoyment 
is essential to a subj. right, 403; his posi¬ 
tivistic psychologists theory of subj. 
right cancelled the power of enjoyment, 
contained in the concept of subjective 
right, 403; Hordes’ view shared by Tiion, 
403. 

Thoruecke, III, 

Aanteekening op de Grondwet, 679, 690. 
—, III, the “visible” church is an ordi¬ 
nary! civil society, a “corporation” in the' 
sense of the Civil Code; its internal regu¬ 
lations have a civil legal character; pri¬ 


vate law is identical with civil law, 690. 

Tiirownness, I, of man, according to 
Existentialism, 215. 

Thurston, III, 

Castes and Tribes of Southern India, 340. 

III, the practice of polyandry was to 
prevent the splitting up of the family 
property, 340. 

Tillich, III, 

Kirclic und Kultur, 539. 

Time, I, is the medium through which the 
meaning totality is broken up into a mo¬ 
dal diversity of aspects, 16; in Aristotle 
time cannot exist outside the soul, 25; in 
Thomas Aquinas, 26; as a fourth dimen¬ 
sion; in Bergson it is the psychical dura¬ 
tion of feeling; in Humanistic thought; in 
Kant it is a transcendental form of intui¬ 
tion, 27; as order and as duration in or¬ 
ganic life; the temporal order of birth, 
matnring,adulthood, aging, and dying, 28; 
in the logical aspect, 30; as an existential 
of the “authentic” ego, 58; in Einstein’s 
theory, 85; Augustinus broke with the 
Greek vision of time and paved the way 
for an Idea of historical development, 179; 
in Hume, is an “Idea” formed out of the 
sequence of changing sensory “impres¬ 
sions” and “ideas”, 286; a synthetical 
form of the inner sense, in Kant, 347. 

—, II, the continuity of cosmic time, 4; 
mathematical time is simultaneity, 85; 
kinematical time, 100; time in the nume¬ 
rical and in the spatial sphere, 102, 103; 
indications of time in language, 127; his¬ 
torical time, 193; time according to Os¬ 
wald Spengler, 283; historical time is 
the essence of the selfhood in Heidegger, 
525; time and our selfhood, 531; our 
selfhood transcends time, 535. 

—, III, in Russell; he identifies psycho¬ 
logical with physical time, 24; time is 
not an external cause in the individuality 
structures and it is not empty, 64; cosmic 
lime is the intcrmodal bottom layer of 
reality, 65. 

Tissue Cells, III, 772, 

Tisza Incident, III, and international re¬ 
lations, 486. 

Tolerance, III, the Humanistic idea of 
tolerance in Thomasius; Spener was op¬ 
posed to this Humanism, 517. 

Tonnies, Ferdinand, III, 

Einfiihrung in die Soziologie, 245, 571, 
573, 579; 

Gemeinschaft und Gcscllschaft, 346, 408, 
409; 

Handworterbuch des Soziologie, Iirg. v. 
A. Vierkandt, Tonnies’ Treatise: Gemcin- 
schaft und Gescllschaft, 346; 

Kritik der offentliehen Meinung, 490. 

—, III,. Gemeinschaft und Gescllschaft, 
178; his concept of “community”, 183; 
Gemeinschaft is an essential “social or¬ 
ganism” in which the individual is in- 
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grown; Gesellschaft is the mechanical 
aggregate of transitory social ties and re¬ 
lations that are the products of human 
arbitrariness; Wcscnswille and Kiinville, 
184; examples of Gemeinschaften: mar¬ 
riage, family, domestic relationship, 
mark-coinmunity, sib, village, ancient 
and medieval cities, guilds, religious 
community, church. Gesellschaft is des¬ 
tructive to culture; two periods of cul¬ 
tural development; examples: modern 
city with trade and industry; politics; 
cosmopolitan life; Tonnies’ view passes 
into a philosophy of history; he extols 
medieval corporations and depreciates 
the process of differentiation, 185; his 
Marxian pessimism of the development 
of the “capitalist” society; Geineinschaft 
as “ organism ” is Schilling’s idea; diffe¬ 
rentiated and undifferentiated societal 
relationships, 186; social Dynamics, 187; 
corporate persons like organized authori¬ 
tative communities have a unity capable 
of volition and action, at least to the 
minds of their members they are persons 
similar to individual men; Tonnies means 
this equalization only in a fictitious 
sense, 245; his irrationalist romantic con¬ 
ception of “Geineinschaft” is normative 
and opposed to “Gesellschaft”; the former 
completely realized in medieval society, 
271; family life is a standard example of 
a “Geineinschaft” but may show such de¬ 
fects that its real community is destroyed, 
which fact is unaccountable in Tonnies’ 
view, 272; Geineinschaft rests on an in¬ 
stinctive basis and is ruled by a “natural 
will”; prototypes are the immediate fa¬ 
mily and the extended kinship; he in¬ 
cludes the domestic community, the 
mark-community, the medieval town with 
its guilds; but his concept of community 
has no typical structural character, 346; 
[cf. sub voce: Undifferentiated Organized 
Communities], his distinction between 
community and association (Gcmein- 
schaft und Gesellschaft) is given a pecu¬ 
liar turn by Darmstaedter, 408—410; 
Tonnies cannot appreciate “public opi¬ 
nion” because of his rationalistic indivi¬ 
dualistic view of the “Gesellschaft”, 490; 
he adopts Weber’s ideal-typical method 
and does not sufficiently distinguish free 
organizations from institutional commu¬ 
nities, 571; Tonnies says that a “Gesell¬ 
schaft” is based on the principle of do 
ut des, 573; he considers the contract 
containing the external rational purpose 
the exhaustive explanation of the “Kor- 
perschaften” without a “communal 
mind”; he calls their internal unity a 
“construction of thought”, 579. 

Tool, II, wherever tools are found to con¬ 
trol nature, be it in ever so primitive a 
form, we are on historical ground, in a 
cultural area, 258. 

Totality and Chance, III , their dualism 
in Driesch, 747. 


Totality Idea, I, the coherence of all the 
aspects refers to a totality, 4; the self is 
a subjective totality lying at the basis of 
all the functions, 5; philosophical thought 
is theoretical thought of the totality, 7; 
thought must be directed to the idea of 
totality; I must choose my standpoint in 
the meaning totality of our temporal cos¬ 
mos; I must participate in this totality; 
but I must not lose myself in the modal 
speciality, which I must transcend; this 
standpoint is the Archimedean point of 
philosophy; the totality view is not pos^ 
sible without a view of the origin or dgy/i 
of totality and speciality of meaning, 8; 
the metaphysical concept of totality, 71; 
is logically formalized in Husserl; the 
philosophical idea of totality, 73. 

—III, its fourfold use, 424. 

Totalitarian States, III, in Aristotle, 
398; rule more than a third part of man¬ 
kind, 601. 

Totemism, II, in totemism the members 
of a clan identify themselves with the 
totem-animal or the totem-plant. They 
are storks, kangoroos, coconut palms, etc. 
They have a diffuse personality aware¬ 
ness, 318; according to Durkheim, 318; 
in totcmistic communities, Cassirer sup¬ 
poses that all individuality of the mem¬ 
bers is absorbed by the group, 320. 

Totemistic Clans, III, arose from econo¬ 
mic causes according to Koppers, 359; 
they may be divided into matriarchal 
phratries; age-groups; secret men’s socie¬ 
ties, 363, 364. 

Tourtual, III, distinguishes two kinds of 
sense impressions, 43. 

Toynbee, II, his concept of the challenge, 
252; and mission, 253. 

Trade Unions, III, are qualified by the 
moral bond of solidarity between labou¬ 
rers, 576. 

Tradition, II, is what is handed down 
from generation to generation, 202, and 
progress; vital and dead elements, 232; 
tradition is not a norm, 242; its struggle 
with progress, 243, 250, 256; tradition 
and manners and morals, in Voltaire, 
352. 

•Transactions of the Unity of Science, 
II, start from the idea that there is a 
logical unity of scientific language, 59. 

Transcendence of the Selfhood, I, over¬ 
looked by Rickert; is not appreciated on 
the immanence standpoint, 23. 

—, II, of the selfhood, in Nic Hartmann 
has been lost, 20; of the selfhood, in 
Heidegger, 531. 

—, III, God’s transcendence is supposed 
to have been overemphasized by Calvin, 
according to Marlet, 72. 
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Transcendent versus Transcendental, 1, 
with reference to criticism, 37, 88. 

Transcendent Super-Temporal I-ness, II, 
is the pre-supposition of the intcrmodal 
meaning synthesis as an actus, 472, 

Transcendent, II, the ideal form world 
in Plato has transcendent being in the 
Elcatic sense, and includes the numbers 
themselves (eidetic numbers) together 
with the exact geometrical figures, 9. 

Transcendent Horizon, II, of experience, 
552; encompasses the cosmic temporal, 
the modal, and the plastic horizon, 560. 

Transcendent and Transcendental Ho¬ 
rizon,. II, both identified in irrationalism, 
in Scheler, e.g., 591. 

Transcendent Root, I, of human exi¬ 
stence is the rational moral function of 
sovereign personality, in Kant, 356, 

—, The, II, and the fulness of individual¬ 
ity has been saved in Christ, .418. 

Transcendentalia, II, in Scholasticism, 
in Occam, 388, 389; in Thomas Aquinas 
and in Aristotle, 566. 

Transcendental basic Idea, The, I, reli¬ 
gious basic motives control the immanent 
course of philosophic thought, 68; 
through the medium of a triad of trans¬ 
cendental Ideas: the coherence, the total¬ 
ity; and the Origin of all meaning; these 
are related to the three stages of critical 
self-reflection in theoretical thought, 69; 
analogia entis, 71; the abstract character 
of the transcendental basic Idea, 82; the 
transc. basic Idea implies a relation to 
the cosmonomic side as well as to the 
factual subject side of temporal reality, 
the subject side is by nature individual; 
the transc. basic Idea is also a basic Idea 
of type and individuality, 83. 

—, II, and the continuity of cosmic 
time, is the hypothesis of philosophical 
thought, 4; of the meaning totality, 8; 
the transcendental Idea of Christian 
philosophy, 25; refers to the totality 
and to the archc and is concentrated 
to the transcendent reality; transc. 
Id. of the meaning coherence, 42; and 
the concept of Gcgenstand, 44; the transc. 
Idea of the Origin implies that of the 
human ego as the centre of the empirical 
world; the Idea of creation guides our 
philosophy; man is the lord of the crea¬ 
tion, 53; transc. id. of the totality turns 
thought in a transcendental direction, 54; 
transc. id. of time is the Idea of the cos¬ 
mic order of succession of the aspects, 
54; the transc. idea of a modal function, 
486. 

Transcendental Basic Motive, I, the in¬ 
fluence of dialectical basic motives on 
the philosophical conceptions of time: 
the Greek form-matter motive, 25; in Al¬ 


bert the Great, Thomas Aquinas, Auous- 
tinus, 26; the Humanistic basic motive 
of nature and freedom; Kant’s Kritik dcr 
reinen Vernunft; Beroson’s vitalistic view 
of time; Diltiiey, Heideqger, 27; the 
form-matter motive and Thomistic an¬ 
thropology, its dichotomy of body and 
rational soul, 44; the motive of form and 
matter in Greek thought and culture; the 
Christian motive of the Divine Word Re¬ 
velation: creation, fall and redemption, 
61; the modern Humanistic life-and-world- 
view with its motive of nature and free¬ 
dom; the Humanistic basic motive; the 
RomanCatholic motive of nature and 
grace; the Christian motive of creation, 
fall, redemption, 63; the origin of the re¬ 
ligious dialectic in idolatrous basic mo¬ 
tives (cf. s.v. Religion, 64); the R.-C. 
Scholastic motive of nature and grace; 
why this motive fails to realize the cen¬ 
tral place that the Biblical revelation as¬ 
signs to the human heart; the. diclioto- 
mistic conception of the relation of body 
and soul, 65; the antithesis between Tho- 
mism and Occainism; and that between 
K. Barth and E. Brunner; the ascription 
of the primacy to one of the antithetic 
components of the dialectical ground- 
motive entails the depreciation of the 
other; Ionian philosophy held to the pri¬ 
macy of the matter-motive, 66; Dionysian 
and Orphic movements; Ionian philoso¬ 
phy deprived the form-principle of its 
divine character; the true god is form¬ 
less, the eternally flowing stream of life 
(water, air, fire) or in Anaximander an 
invisible “apeiron” flowing in the stream 
of time and avenging the injustice of the 
transitory individual forms; in Sociiates, 
Plato and Aristotle the form has pri¬ 
macy; the deity is “pure Form”; matter 
loses its divinity; Occamism depreciates 
“natural reason”, he rejects metaphysics 
and natural theology, although the auto¬ 
nomy of natural reason is maintained to* 
the utmost; the grace-motive retains the 
primacy, but not in a synthetic hierar¬ 
chical sense as in Thomism; in modern 
Humanistic thought the antithesis be¬ 
tween autonomous science and autono¬ 
mous personal freedom is at first hardly 
realized; Rousseau depreciated science 
and ascribed primacy to the freedom- 
motive, the main spring of his religion 
of feeling; Kant follows Rousseau, depri¬ 
ving all nature from any divine character 
and denying its divine origin; God is a 
postulate of the practical reason, 67; the 
freedom motive has the absolute religious 
primacy in modern phil. of life, and in 
existentialism; the meaning of each of 
the antithetic components of a basic mo¬ 
tive depends on that of the other, 68. 

Transcendental Consciousness, II, is the 
origin of “form” in Kantian sense, a 
transcendental condition of universally 
valid sensory experience, a constructive 
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a-priori, 12; constitutes the "Gegenstand”, 
according to Husserl, 4G7; is liypostati- 
zed to the super-individual subject pro¬ 
per of theoretical knowledge, 583; indivi¬ 
dualized and personalized by Sciieler, 
587. 

Transcendental Critique, I, the first way 
of a transcendental critique of philoso¬ 
phic thought, 3—22; no philosophical 
thought is possible without a transcen¬ 
dent starting point, 22; the first way 
started from the position that philosophy 
is necessarily directed to the meaning 
totality, to the selfhood and to the Arche, 
34; the second way starts with an exami¬ 
nation of the structure of the theoretical 
attitude of thought as such, 35; the dogma 
concerning the autonomy of theoretical 
thought, 35—37; difference between 
transcendent and transcendental critic¬ 
ism; the necessity of transcendental cri¬ 
ticism of the theoretical attitude, 37; the 
Gegenstand-relation, 38; it is intentional, 
39; the first transcendental basic prob¬ 
lem; naive and theoretical attitude com¬ 
pared, 41; subject-object relation in 
naive experience, 42, 43; the second basic 
problem, concerning the starting-point of 
theoretical synthesis, 45; the source of 
theoretical antinomies, and various 
"isms”, 46; the basic denominator, 47; 
Kant’s starting-point, 49, 50; starting- 
point and critical self-reflection, 51; the 
third basic problem about the possibility 
and nature of critical self-reflection, 52, 
53, 54, 55; the alleged vicious circle in 
our transcendental criticism, 5G; the su- 
pra-individual starting-point, 59; the re¬ 
ligious basic motive, 61; the form-matter 
motive; the Humanistic motive of nature 
and freedom; the Christian motive; the 
Scholastic motive, 62, 63; the dialectical 
character of apostate basic motives; reli¬ 
gious and theoretical dialectic; attempts to 
achieve a synthesis; the motive of nature 
and grace, 65; the shift in the primacy,66, 
67; the three transcendental Ideas of theo¬ 
retical thought are the medium for the 
control of this thought by the religious 
motive, 68; they form a tri-unity; they ans¬ 
wer the three fundamental problems as 
three directions of one and the same trans¬ 
cendental basicldcajthisldea also lies at 
the basis of the various special sciences, 
69; the sciences are dependent on philo¬ 
sophy in their theoretic conception of 
reality and of the method of forming 
concepts and positing problems; the 
transcendental critique can pave the way 
for a real contact among the various phi¬ 
losophical trends of thought; it unmasks 
dogmatic prejudices of a supra-theoreti- 
cal character; it sharply distinguishes 
between theoretical judgments and supra- 
theoretical ones, 70; transcendental criti¬ 
que of the metaphysical concept of the 
analogia entis, 71—73; opens the way to 


a better mutual understanding of the va¬ 
rious schools of thought, 526. 

Transcendental Deduction, I, in Kant, 
was intended to explain why the catego¬ 
ries are necessarily related to the “Ge¬ 
genstand”, 353. 

Transcendental Determinations, II, in 
Aristotle’s metaphysics, e.g., the being 
true, and the being good; Augustinus’ 
Veritas est id quod cst, identifies "truth” 
and "being”, 20; there are three of them 
in Kant, 58. 

Transcendental Direction, II, of time, 
186. 

Transcendental Ideas, I, a transcendental 
Idea is a limiting Concept, 24; the transc. 
Idea of religion, 57; transc. Id. in Kant; 
the three-unity of the transcendental 
Ideas; their content depends on supra- 
theoretical pre-suppositions, 89; in Co¬ 
hen the transc. idea is the self-conscious¬ 
ness of the logical concept, 91; the abso¬ 
lutized logical category, 363. 

Transcendental Ideas of Possibility and 
Necessity, II, are conceived in the cos- 
monomic Idea; they become speculative 
metaphysical as soon as they absolutize 
the horizon of human experience into an 
internal rational order, 551. 

Transcendental Idealism, I, assumes 
that since Kant and Ficiite the funda¬ 
mental antinomy between the science and 
the personality-ideal has been solved, 
205; transcendental freedom-idealism 
was inaugurated by Kant, 325; it was the 
first trend to penetrate to the foundation 
of the science-ideal, 499. 

—, II, is guilty of identifying a modal 
Idea with the meaning totality of the 
cosmos, 187; stands and falls with the 
acceptance of a transcendental-theoretical 
consciousness which "constitutes” the 
world as its “Gcgenstand” and eventually 
constitutes itself, 549; on universally 
valid, transcendental truth, 573. 

Transcendental Imagination, II, the 
problem of the intermodal synthesis in 
Kant’s doctrine of the "transcendental 
imagination”, 513 ff.; the transcendental 
imagination is the original essential uni¬ 
ty of the stems of knowledge in Kant, 
according to Heidegger’s explanation, 525. 

Transcendentalism and Moralism, II, in 
Kant, 278. 

Transcendental Level of Truth, II, we 
cannot say that transcendental verity con¬ 
sists in an adequatio intellectus et rei; 
the Christian cosmonomic Idea requires 
ixs to to formulate another definition of 
transcendental truth, 573. 

Transcendental Limiting Concept, I, is 
an Idea, 8. 
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Transcendental Logic, II, in Kant, 503. 

Transcendental Logic of History, I, de¬ 
veloped by Fichte, 492. 

Transcendental-Logical Categories, II, 
of Kantian philosophy, 459. 

Transcendental logical Ego, I, is the 
logical unity of the thinking subject, 16. 
Transcendental logical Subject, I, is a 
reduction of the thinking ego, and is 
nothing but the bare concept of the sub¬ 
jective logical unity of thought pre-sup- 
posing the thinking ego; a pseudo-con¬ 
cept, since it is incapable of analysis; it 
is a meaningless abstraction involved in 
internal contradictions, 7; transcendental 
logical ego in immanence philosophy, 16; 
transcendental cogito neglects the basic 
transcendental problem concerning the 
relation of the ego and its logical func¬ 
tion of thought; this does not transcend 
the modal diversity of meaning, 17; also 
the transcendental logical function is a 
logical unity of philosophical thought to 
which we must ascribe theoretical logi¬ 
cal meaning; there is an immanent logi¬ 
cal diversity in the logical meaning of 
thought; but it cannot exist apart from 
a cosmic meaning diversity, 18; logical 
and cosmic diversity must not be identi¬ 
fied; such identification leads to antino¬ 
my; the proclamation of logical meaning 
as the origin of the cosmic diversity is 
tantamount to the elimination of the mo¬ 
dal diversity and consequently to the 
abandoning of theoretical thought itself; 
the intcrmodal synthesis pre-supposes the 
modal diversity and cannot be introdu¬ 
ced into the logical aspect; transcenden¬ 
tal Iogicism can only be maintained by 
a shift of meaning, 19; Arche and Archi¬ 
medean point coalesce in transcendental 
Iogicism, 20; the logical function cannot 
be a Gegenstand of theoretical thought; 
only the abstracted, purely intentional, 
modal structure of the logical function; 
we never arrive at a "transcendental lo¬ 
gical subject”, detached from all modal 
structures of time and sovereign and ab¬ 
solute, 40; Kant’s transcendental logical 
subject of thought, 53, 54; and in Litt, 78. 

Transcendental-logical Unity of Apper¬ 
ception, I, is the logical unity of the 
thinking consciousness, 16; (in I(ant), 
is a subjective pole of thought in the lo¬ 
gical function of thinking, of the under¬ 
standing, 53, 358. 

Transcendental Logicism, I, absolutizes 
the logical function of theoretical 
thought, 19; Arclie and Archimedean 
point coincide, 20. 

Transcendental Motive, II, Kant was 
led by a transcendental motive in his 
doctrine of the Theoretical Ideas, 432. 
Transcendental Problems, I, the first 
transcendental problem is concerned with 
the Gegenstand relation; what.do we ab¬ 


stract in the theoretic antithesis from the 
structures of reality and how is this ab¬ 
straction possible?; the naive attitude 
confronted with the theoretical, 38, 41; 
the subject-object relation in the naive 
attitude, 42, 43; the consequences of ig¬ 
noring the first transcendental basic 
problem in the traditional conception as 
to the relation of body and soul in human 
nature, 44; the second transcendental 
problem : from what standpoint can we 
re-unite synthetically the logical and the 
non-Iogical aspects of experience opposed 
to each other in the theoretical antithe¬ 
sis; this question touches the kernel of 
the inquiry; the true starting-point should 
transcend the two terms of the theoreti¬ 
cal antithesis; it cannot be cosmic time, 
nor the cosmic coherence, 45; the third 
transcendental problem: the possibility 
of critical self-reflection, and the true 
character of such self-reflection; Kant 
ignored the third basic problem together 
with the first, and as a result lie was un¬ 
able to bring the second problem to a 
critical solution, 52—54. 

—, III, three transcendental problems of 
sociology, 168. 

Transcendental Schema, II, in Kant, 
517, 519. 

Transcendent Subject of autonomous 
moral Freedom, I, in Kant, is law-giver 
to human action, 359. 

Transcendental Subject of Thought, I, 
does not satisfy the requirements of an 
Archimedean point, 16; is merely an ab¬ 
stract concept, 20; in Kant’s philosophy, 
109. 

•—•, II, is the absolutization of the theore¬ 
tic-phenomenological attitude of thought, 
546. 

Transcendental Synthesis, II, in Kant’s 
precedes analysis, 443. 

Transcendental Thought, I, in Rickert, 
it is the Archimedean point and the Ar¬ 
che of the theoretical cosmos, 14; pure 
transcendental thought is always meant 
in a logical sense; the logical function of 
the act of thought docs not transcend the 
modal diversity of meaning and so it 
lacks the unity above all multiplicity 
which characterizes the central ego, 17; 
the transcendental logical subject of 
thought is conceived as a “Transzendcnz 
in der Immanenz”, 18; 

Transcendental (-Theoretical) Truth, 
II, its accordance with the principium 
exclusiae antinomiae, 579—582. 

Transcendental Unity of Self-con¬ 
sciousness, II, is identified with the co¬ 
gito, by Kant, 499; is not sensible, 535. 

Transfinite numbers, II, Cantor’s con¬ 
ception; and in that of Veronese, 87; in 
H. Weyl’s theory, 340. 
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Trans personalism, III, is univcrsalistie, 
and absolutizes temporal society, 240; 
it rests on an irrationalistic hypostatiza- 
tion of temporal communal relationships, 
240. 

Transzendenz in der Immanenz, I, all 
modal diversity of meaning is irreversi¬ 
bly dependent on the "transcendental 
subject of thought”, 17; and in respect to 
this subject we can speak of a “Trans¬ 
zendenz in der Immanenz”, 18. 

Trasymaciios, III, Sophistic radical indi¬ 
vidualist, 199. 

Tree, I, is a typical individuality struc¬ 
ture, 554. 

—, III, a tree has a central biological 
function, 50; its object functions, 57; and 
the opening relation, 58; its sensory as¬ 
pect, 98, 104, 105; its wood in a piece of 
furniture; sawn wood has a secondary 
natural structure, 129—132, 

Tremendum, I, the experience of the 
"Trcmendum” is identified with religion 
by R. Otto, 58. 

Triangle, II, and ontological analytical 
judgments, according to PfXnder’s inter¬ 
pretation of Kant, 441; the concept 
triangle is a generic concept whose 
meaning is limited by the original spatial 
modality, 458, 459. 

Trias Politic a. III, of Montesquieu, 428. 

Tribal (Organized) Community, III, the 
folk unit embraces a small number of in¬ 
dividual families; the leading role falls 
to the natural family bond or the kin¬ 
ship bond; exogamy is only local; tribal 
chiefs or elders are merely mediators in 
a conflict; the vendetta punishes a killer, 
3G1; division of labour is adapted to the 
difference between man and woman; in 
most cases the whole people are owners 
of the soil; the cult community with its 
initiation rites is guided by the structure 
of the natural family; so that the political 
structure is extremely weak; in the pa¬ 
triarchal totemistic clans the political 
structure has taken the lead, 362; there 
is an amount of antagonism to the natu¬ 
ral family and to the kinship family; 
totem clans may be subdivided into ma¬ 
triarchal phratries; the introduction of 
age-groups emancipates boys from the 
family community; young men’s houses; 
youths live as bachelors up to the age of 
thirty; sometimes at initiation they are 
forbidden to obey their mothers; secret 
men’s societies have broken every tie with 
the structure of the immediate family 
and the wider kinship community, 363, 
3G4; they are organized resistance clubs 
to matriarchy and have an aristocratic 
form; H. Schurtz on their origin, 365. 

Trichotomy, III, of physis, psyche and 
spirit, in Theodor Haering, 635. 


Troll, Wilhelm 

Tried, I, a self-producing striving in 
Fichte, 441. 

Triepel, III, cf. Binding; associations are 
based on the principle of do ut des, 573. 

Tri-Unity, II, in theology, is an analogi¬ 
cal term, 63. 

Troeltscii, Ernst, II, 

Der Historisinus und seine Probleme, 
206, 270; , 

Hauptprcbleme der Ethik, 206; 

Die Aufklarung, 352, 355. 

—, II, merges all values and norms into 
the creative development of culture; his 
unprovablc faith in the coherence with 
the Absolute, 205, 206; in primitive cul¬ 
tures the biotic retrocipations of histori¬ 
cal development come to the fore, 270; 
his absolutely autonomous Idea of cul¬ 
ture, 282. 

—, III, 

Die Soziallehrcn der Christlichen Kirchen 
und Gruppen, 228, 247, 315, 513, 515, 527, 
529. 

—, III, on early Christian sociology, 217; 
his view that radical individualism and 
universalisin is as such without articula¬ 
tion, 228; individualism and univcrsalism 
lie hidden in an inner tension in the basic 
idea of Christianity; Calvinism is indivi¬ 
dualistic, 247; his exposition of Luther’s 
standpoint is obsolete, 513 (note); his 
views on Church and sects are oriented to 
Simmel’s "formal tendency”, 527; there is 
a radical tension in Christianity between 
individualism and universalism; the 
Church is an institution of saving grace; 
membership usually starts at birth, which 
necessitates a compromise between the 
Evangelical standards and Stoic or Aris¬ 
totelian conceptions of the lex naturalis; 
the Church type embraces all other socie¬ 
tal relationships as lower stages of the 
Christian community of grace, 528; the 
Church type is called universalistic; the 
sect is individualistic; a sect relies on the 
personal conversion and dignity of the 
members; the infinite value of an indivi¬ 
dual person as a child of God renders 
all social differences negligible; 
Troeltscii borrows his ideal type of a 
Church from medieval Roman Catholic 
conceptions; according to his historicistic 
“Religionssoziologie”, 529, 530; he gene¬ 
ralizes the typical Roman Catholic social 
form of a Church and is thereby disqua¬ 
lified to explain the Church formations 
issued from the Reformation; he has 
wrenched the Gospel from its context in 
the whole of the Divine Word revelation 
and posits a dilemma which is alien to 
Christianity; his interpretation of Calvin 
is erroneous, 531. 

Troll, Wilhelm, II, 

Allgemcine Biologic, 108. 

—, II, biotic phenomena belong to a 
sphere which transcends physics and 
chemistry, 108. 
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Troxler, I, explicitly appeals to Jacobi, 
sets the arch-eonseiousness or immediate 
knowledge in opposition to reflecting and 
discursive thought, 471. 

Trubetzkoy, If, 

Phonology, 224. 

Truth, I, the principle of truth in Cohen 
implies a continuous coherence between 
logos and ethos, 75; identified with theo¬ 
retical correctness, inRicKEivr; as an “ab¬ 
solute” value, truth in Rickert, is tune¬ 
lessly valid and rests in itself, 134; in 
Aristotle, Hobbes, Kant, Hume, Descar¬ 
tes, Hegel, Litt; and the transcendental 
basic Idea, 150; as integral consistency, 
154; Descartes’ mathematical concept of 
truth, 191; truths of facts and truths of 
reason, in Leibniz, 250; necessary and 
contingent truth, according to Leibniz 
and to Wolfe, 251; two kinds of truth in 
Peter Bayle’s thought, 260. 

—, II, theoretical truth depends on super¬ 
temporal truth; hypostatized “truth” is a 
liejthcre is no selfsufficient partial truth; 
religious fulness of meaning is bound up 
with temporal reality; the Divine Word- 
Revelation in the garb of human language; 
the Incarnation; our experience is limi¬ 
ted by, but not restricted to the temporal, 
561; human cognition is directed to the 
absolute truth, or, in apostasy, to the 
spirit of falsehood, 562; Christ is the 
Truth; standing in the truth is the pre¬ 
requisite for the insight into the horizon 
of experience, 564; the logical criterion 
of truth owes its meaning to the structure 
of the experiential horizon; the error of 
opposing super-natural truth to natural, 
565; accommodations to the Biblical Re¬ 
velation; Christian religion should pene¬ 
trate philosophy; Thomas Aquinas’ defi¬ 
nition of truth as the agreement between 
thought and being; based on the confu¬ 
sion of Gegenstand and substance, 566; 
Aristotle’s view: the adequacy between 
the conceptual form and the essential 
form of the ousia; the homoioosis of the 
intellect to the real being; knowledge is 
noeta, 566; Scholastic adequation; vis 
cognitiva and vis appetitiva; Thomas 
calls the true and the good transcendent- 
alia; convenientia entis ad animam, 566; 
the basis of Aristotle’s and Thomas' con¬ 
ception; Kant’s rejection of this view; 
the problem posited by Kant, 567; he 
restricts truth to the a priori theoretical 
horizon and to the sensory phenomena; 
a priori synthetical judgments on objec¬ 
tive experience guarantee the correspon¬ 
dence between knowledge and Gegen- 
stiinde ; these judgments are true a priori, 
i.c., universally valid and necessary; the 
source of all truth; empirical truths arc 
relative; the experiential process is direc¬ 
ted towards an absolute ideal, viz. the 
perfect correspondence between the re¬ 
presentations in the object, 568; Husserl’s 
rejection of Kant’s views of truth, 569; 


his own nhsolutizntion of theoretical truth, 
570; the Christian Idea of verity, directed 
to the fulness of the meaning of Truth; 
truth has the same perspective character 
ns our horizon of experience; then the 
transcendental horizon must he made 
transparent by Divine Revelation; the re¬ 
ligious fulness of truth liberates the ho¬ 
rizon of human experience and is con¬ 
cerned with our full selfhood; in Holy 
Scripture truth means steadfastness, cer¬ 
tainty, reliability, 571; Divine Revelation 
enters our temporal horizon only through 
faith;. God is the Origin; Christ the per¬ 
fect Revelation and the fulness of truth; 
2X2 = 4 becomes an untruth if it is ab¬ 
solutized into a truth in itself; Christian 
science, 572; the traditional definition 
implies that truth in its transcendental a 
priori structure transcends reality; an¬ 
other definition of the transcendental a 
priori structural level of truth, 573; de¬ 
pends on a normative relation of our 
subjective cognition to its structural 
laws; it requires the transcendent light 
of Divine Revelation, 573; the transcen¬ 
dent freedom of human sclf-conscious- 
ncss; our insight is fallible; the investi¬ 
gator’s Archimedean point; the transcen¬ 
dental horizon must be opened by Christ, 
574; truth and theoretical truth; Kant’s 
Principles of Pure Understanding are 
functionalistic, 575; the a priori criterion 
of theoretical truth, 576; special sciences 
handle different criteria of truth, but 
only seemingly so; they lack a transcen¬ 
dental criterion; they use an a priori sub¬ 
jective theoretical synthesis: 576; the 
accordance between the subjective syn¬ 
thesis and the modal structure of the Ge¬ 
genstand within the temporal horizon 
and in relation to the religious fulness of 
Truth; theoretical judgments and sphere 
sovereignty; there is no truth in itself; 
the pcrpective structure of truth and sub¬ 
jectivism, 577; the hypostatization of the 
Idea of Verity, 578; absolutely individual 
truth in Scheler, 585. 

Turgot, I, had in passing formulated the 
law of the three stages elaborated by 
Comte, 209. 

.—, II, followed Voltaire’s view of his¬ 
tory, 269. 

Tylor,' E. B., II, 
evolutionist history, 270. 

Type Concept, III, interlacement of typi¬ 
cal individuality structures, 55; the typi¬ 
cal leading function of a tree in the ope¬ 
ning process, 59; the earth as a typically 
qualified physical-chemical energy con¬ 
stellation, 78; the internal structural prin¬ 
ciple and the typical groupage of the as¬ 
pects into a unity, 80; the typology of 
human personalities in psychology and 
psychiatry; W. Stern; type and class; a 
logistical foundation of the type concept 
as an "Ordnungsbcgriff” in Hempel and 
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Oppenheim’s Dcr Typusbcgriff im Liclitc 
der neuen Logik, 81; the ideal typical 
method in sociology introduced by Max 
Webeh; social types; Weber's arc arbi¬ 
trary; generic and specific type concepts 
in jurisprudence and theory of law; Von 
Jiieiung’s view of them; different types 
of legal spheres; modern theories and the 
unscientific concept of sovereignty; so¬ 
ciology of law, 82; the ultimate irreduci¬ 
ble genera and their criterion founded 
in the plastic dimension of the temporal 
order is only to be found in the typical 
structural groupage of the modal aspects 
within the structural whole; radical ty¬ 
pes are determined by their typical lead¬ 
ing function; they encompass the struc¬ 
tural orbits of things or other individual 
totalities as kingdoms: inorganic, biotic, 
psychical kingdoms (mineral, vegetable 
and animal kingdoms); border cases pre¬ 
sent themselves in the micro world out¬ 
side of the naive attitude, 83; the virus 
causing the mosaic disease in tobacco- 
plants; Stanley and Wycicoff’s disco¬ 
very; B. Bavinic’s view, 84; the three 
kingdoms and their criteria; these crite¬ 
ria concern only the sensorily percepti¬ 
ble characteristics, they are not valid 
without exception but related to the ra¬ 
dical types of our plastic experiential 
horizon; no pan-psychism; animal beha¬ 
viour is distinguished from vegetative 
reactions in the naive attitude; material¬ 
istic behaviorism, 85; the basic denomi¬ 
nator of radical types, 87; there is no 
radical type “man”, 87—89; secondary 
radical types are related to man's social 
life, 89; nucleus, retrocipations, antici¬ 
pations and the qualifying function of an 
individual whole, 90; the anticipatory 
structure of the foundational function 
does not affect its nuclear type of indi¬ 
viduality, 91; radical type of individual¬ 
ity, 91; radical type, primary or geno¬ 
type, variability type; natural and un¬ 
natural variability types, 93; radical type 
“animal” and geno-types; sub-types, 94; 
two meanings of “genotype” in biology; 
pheno-type; Diemer’s use of the distinc¬ 
tion between geno- en pheno-types and 
radical types, and subtypes, 96. 


U 

Ueberweg, I, 

Hist, of Philosophy, 241. 

Utra Vires, II, retribution and ultra vires 
in Heraclitus and Parmenides; and Pe- 
traczicky’s attributive imperative func¬ 
tion, 134. 

Umbgrove, Dr J. H. F., Ill, 

Lcvcn en Matcric, 736. 

Una Sancta Ecclesia, III, the Church as 
the Body of Christ, 510. 


Unam Sanctam, III, Boniface VIII’s bull, 
and the theory of the two swords, 512. 

Understanding, II, is free, active, spon¬ 
taneous in Kant, 496. 

Understanding and Intuition, II, accord¬ 
ing to Paul Hoffmann, 29. 

Undifferentiated Organized Communi¬ 
ties, III, Tunnies distinguishes Gemein- 
schaft from Gcs ell sell aft, but not in a. 
normative sense; his concepts “standard 
types”, or “normal concepts”; immediate 
family and extended kinship are his pro¬ 
totypes; they are no structural typical 
concepts; they also include “household, 
mark community, village- and city-guilds, 
etc. [cf. sub voce Tunnies], 346; the 
members of an undifferentiated organi¬ 
zed community consider one another as 
genuine blood relatives though there is 
no real kinship among them; there is a 
natural communal mind; yet their socie¬ 
tal relationship has only an historical 
foundation and is morally qualified; such 
societies perform structural functions that 
at a higher stage of cultural development 
belong to more than one organized com¬ 
munity of different structures; they arc 
“supra-functional”, but not “all-inclusive”; 
they are interlacements of social structures, 
347; their difference from differentiated 
communities is not merely modal, but it 
is structural, and above all typical struc¬ 
tural; a differentiated organized commu¬ 
nity may adopt typical structural func¬ 
tions of other societal relationships; e.g. 
a state owned public school, or industry, 
an established Church, etc. These are 
pheno-types; their foundational and lead¬ 
ing functions are genotypically differen¬ 
tiated, 348; undifferentiated communities 
combine the most heterogeneous structu- 
tes in one and the same organization; 
these structures are interlaced in an intra 
communal sense, not in an intercommu- 
nal way; they are founded in some po¬ 
wer-formation, closely bound to biotic 
conditions; the patriarchal “joint fami¬ 
ly”, the sib, etc. The predominance of a 
political’structure in secret men’s socie¬ 
ties; problems concerning these com¬ 
munities, 349 [cf. sub voce W. Schmidt; 
and also: Kulturkreislehre]; the joint fa¬ 
mily displays a more complicated struc¬ 
ture than the kinship; the patriarch's 
authority; the right of primogeniture; 
authority is connected with economic 
factors, 350; the aul among the Kirghiz 
has an indivisible common property be¬ 
longing to from six to ten families joint¬ 
ly; yet the aul is not economically quali¬ 
fied, 351; it implies a political structure 
with armed power in the case of the Kir¬ 
ghiz ‘aul’; but the whole of it is permea¬ 
ted by the family mind; Fustel de Cou- 
lange describes the ancestor worship of 
an Undiffer. Organ. Comm, among the 
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Greeks and Romans; nil the generations 
of one and the same ‘gens’ form an ‘eter¬ 
nal’ whole, 352; the agnatic kinship com¬ 
munity is its leading and central struc¬ 
ture, 353; sibs or clans arc posterior to 
family and kinship, 354; sibmatcs by 
birth or through adoption; sibs are do¬ 
minated by the family mind; clan exo¬ 
gamy, 355; vendetta; a political structure 
is included in the sib; the sib chief: ri¬ 
tual; business organization; totem clans; 
mana belief, 356; the family bond takes 
the lead, 357, 358; a structural principle 
is not a complex of subjective motives; 
the sib’s foundational structure is a power 
organization, 359; different kinds of 
power are united, 3G0; sibs are peace- 
organizations, 361; their division of la¬ 
bour, 3G2; secret men’s societies (Manncr- 
biinde), are under the leading of a poli¬ 
tical structure; skull-cult; ancestor wor¬ 
ship; Veliingerichtc; cruel initiation, 363, 
364; they are antagonistic to matriarchy, 
365; they deprive the sib chief and his 
council of any real power, 366; the me¬ 
dieval guilds, primitive vicinages, pre- 
feudal and feudal manorial communities 
(villae, domaines) and seignories, etc. 
are also undifferentiated organized com¬ 
munities, 367; Aristotle’s theory of socie¬ 
ty refers to the undifferentiated relation¬ 
ship of the Greek household, 368; the phy- 
lae and phratries; the polls; dissolution 
of the phylac; the ancient Roman curiae 
with their gentes, 369; quirites; the pri¬ 
mitive Urnorm (primary norm); Somlo’s 
view, 370, 371; Malinowski’s criticism, 
371; Soml6 influenced by Austin’s con¬ 
ception of sovereignty; Fritz Munch’s 
view, 372, 373; primary primitive norms 
are not structural norms; the structural 
unity of the internal norms of the natural 
family, 374; primitive primary norms 
arc interweavings of various structural 
norms; in a sib there are fraternal norms, 
internal industrial, political, cult, club 
norms, etc.; they arc realized in the con¬ 
crete structure of one and the same pri¬ 
mitive community, 375; this structure 
covers up the modal aspects in the com¬ 
munal consciousness; comparison with 
norm “complexes” of different structural 
rules destined for various differentiated 
communities, c.g., an Established Church 
in which the government of the State may 
enact certain ecclesiastical norms, 376. 

Ungerer, E., Ill, 

Die Erkcnntnisgrundlagen dcr Biologic. 
Ihre Geschichte, und gegenwiirtiger 
Stand, 733, 735. 

—, III, uses an “empirical” criterion of 
organic vital phenomena as “autonomous 
totality phenomena”, 733; the theory of a 
specific vital force was not meant in a 
inetaphysical-vitalistic sense, 735. 

Unified Science, II, Encyclopedia of Uni¬ 
fied Science; Foundations of the Unity of 
Science; Erkenntnis; Journal of Unified 


Science; professes a logical unity of 
scientific language; 0, von Neuratii, 59; 
Scientific Empiricism; Logistic; the un¬ 
critical name of “physicalisin’’; metaphors, 
etc., GO; this movement criticized,GO; why 
“physicalisin’’ is the wrong term the Un. 
Sc. Movement; its various schools, 60. 

United Nations, III, the Charter; inter¬ 
national security; Uno; not a civitas 
maxima, GOO, 601. 

Unity, I, arithmetical unity is the copy 
of a single impression, in Hume, 287. 

—, II, of mankind, 262. 

Unity of tiie Roman Church, III, and 
its hierarchy, 234, 235. 

Universal, I, and particular were con¬ 
nected through the teleological Idea of 
the Intellectus, Archetypus in Kant, 405. 

Universal and Individual, II, according 
to Aristotle, 11. 

Universalia, I, are denied a “fundamen- 
tum in re; Petrus Hispanus; they are 
mere signs in Occam; they are conceptus 
or intentioncs animae; copies of traits in 
things, 184; do not have a model in na¬ 
tural reality, 242; arc symbols of rela¬ 
tions in Leibniz, 247. 

—, II, in Nominalism, Occam, 387, 388; 
realism pre-supposes a final hypostasis 
in which the nous, as the noesis noe- 
seoos and as the divine origin, is se¬ 
parated from the temporal coherence of 
reality in an absolute choorismos, 387. 

Universalism, III, of St Simon and Aug. 
Comte, 163; G. Gurvitcii’s opinion, 165; 
Oppeniieimer’s universalism based on 
the substance “Life”, 166, 167; mankind 
as an all-inclusive temporal community; 
Comte; sociological, ontological and 
axiological universalism, 167; Plato’s 
universalism, 168; absolutization of the 
Greek polis and the three transcendental 
basic problems, 169; sociological univer¬ 
salism cannot account for our pre-theore- 
tical experience of a communal relation¬ 
ship, 182, 194; the dangerous implications 
of such universalism, 195, 196; Plato’s 
universalistic State, 200; and Aristotle’s 
universalistic view of the polis, 201“ 
203; of the conjugal and the family bond, 
203, 204 and 205; the influence of the 
universalistic view on Aristotle’s theory 
of the forms of government, 210; the uni¬ 
versalistic view of the “Holy Roman Em¬ 
pire”, 217; Thomas, 218; Stoic universal¬ 
ism, 224; individualism versus universal¬ 
ism. in the modern view of human so¬ 
ciety, 222—238; Othmar Spann, 239, 240; 
the concept of substance was revived in 
some modern universalistic views of so¬ 
ciety; its basis, 243; Gesamintpcrson and 
Ueberpcrson; the higher self-sufficient 
whole and its “organic” constituent bo¬ 
dies, 244; Hegel, 244, 245; Gierke’s “Col¬ 
lective Person”, 245; Otiimar Spann’s 
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criticism of individualism, 240; Litt’s 
theory is a kind of universalisiu, 254, 255; 
his final or highest social unity, 258; his 
functionalistic universalisiu, 259, 202. 

Universalistic View of the Ciiuncir, III, 
in Thokltscii; it embodies the medieval 
synthesis ■with the Greek “perfect socie¬ 
ty”, 532. 

Universality, II, the universality of his¬ 
tory because a merely extensive, geogra¬ 
phical matter in the Enlightenment, e.g., 
in Voltaire, 354. 

Universe (the Idea of a). III, the inter- 
structural coherence and the idea of a 
universe, 027; docs it embrace all tem¬ 
poral things, occurrences, actions, and so¬ 
cietal relations? or is it a diversity which 
is not enclosed in a temporal individual 
totality? this is the dilemma “univcrsal- 
ism” versus “individualism”; Plato’s 
idea of the world as a macrocosm and 
man as a microcosm; the world soul and 
the human soul; the idea of an auto¬ 
zooion; in his Polilcia the State is the 
connecting link between macro- and 
microcosm; this “mcsocosm” embraces 
all societal relations as its component 
parts, arranging them according to the 
Idea of justice in its concentric relation 
to the Idea of goodness; the world reason 
is the leading part of the world soul; 
Plato attempted, 028, to embrace the 
temporal world in a totality; his view 
was universalistic; to Kant the universe 
evaporates into a theoretical limiting'con- 
cept of reason only pointing to the total¬ 
ity of transcendental conditions of the 
experience of the “outer world”; this 
idea is related to the classical natural 
scientific concept of function; it is of an 
individualistic character as a cognitive 
ideal, 029; the individualistic conception 
of the universe evaporates the totality of 
the cosmos to a subjective limiting con¬ 
cept; at least insofar as any rationalistic 
metaphysics of the mathematical science 
ideal is rejected (Descartes, Leibniz); 
within the temporal order individuality 
is bound to a structural diversity lacking 
any integration into an all-inclusive 
whole; the earth and all other celestial 
bodies have been created in systems of 
physico-chcinically qualified individual¬ 
ity structures; they cannot be construed 
from a functionalistic hypothesis of their 
origin (Kant, Laplace), nor as somato- 
spiritual super beings, G30; with man as 
a “part of the earth” (G. Tii. Feciiner) ; 
Fechner’s universalistic conception is 
pantheistic, 631; the universal order of 
interlacing coherence of all the temporal 
individuality structures that we call cos¬ 
mos (ordered universe) cannot itself be 
contained in an all-embracing individual¬ 
ity structure, for the latter bears a type 
character presupposing a diversity of 
types; the temporal cosmos is the condi¬ 


tion of the possibility of the order of 
coherence embracing all structural typi¬ 
cality; the transcendental idea of possi¬ 
bility is entirely determined by the cos¬ 
mic world order; the idea of meaning 
totality points above itself to the tempo¬ 
ral coherence of all the modal spheres 
and to the fulness of meaning in the 
transcendent religious root and to the 
Origin of creation; in a similar way the 
idea of individuality structure points to 
that which embraces all such structures 
and to the root and the Origin of all in¬ 
dividuality, 032. 

Socio- Cultural Universe, III, Sorokin’s 
erroneous idea, 161. 

Universitas, II, the Stoic view, 392. 

—•, III, in Stoicism; collectivities of things 
without mutual sensory points of con¬ 
tact; the functional juridical bond holds 
the individual members together, 226; 
the Canonistic view; it is considered as 
a juridical name, not a person; its unity 
in Johannes Andreae, 233. 

Upanishads, II, the speculation of the 
Indian Upanishads about the selfhood; 
the Atman (I-ncss) is an absolutely ab¬ 
stract supra-tcmporal, actual centre of 
the contemplative intuition of essences, 
participating in the Brahman, (he spirit 
of world, 324. 

Uomo Universale, I, in Leonardo Da 
Vinci, 192. 

Urbild und Abbild, III, of a sculpture, 
114. 

Urnorm, III, according to Somlo, 370, 
374—376. 

Useful Object, III, is historically foun¬ 
ded and socially qualified, 143. 

Utilitarianism, II, in the disharmony of 
the disclosure of the economic sphere the 
Enlightenment only recognized intcr-in- 
dividual relations; the principle of sup¬ 
ply and demand and that of the free 
market became an “unalterable law”; 
morality became utilitarian and autono¬ 
mous, 361. 

Uxicull-Gyllenband, \V. Graf, II, 
Griecliische Kulturcntstehungslehren, 263. 


V 

Vaiiiinger, II, his emendation of a text 
of Immanuel Kant, 499. 

Vacuoles, etc., Ill, vacuoles nucleoles, 
and other para-plasmatic material parti¬ 
cles, 724. 

Validity, I, and being, 7G, 

—, II, legal validity and its retroeipa- 
tions, 166. 

Validity, Absolute Universal, I, of mo- 
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Validity, Universal 

dnl laws even for God, is mere spccula- 
tinl metaphysics, 92. 

Validity, Universal, I, cannot be claimed 
for a life and world view, according to 
Litt, 126; in Kant, is independent of all 
empirical subjectivity, 358; in Ibe phil. 
of the Cosmonoinic Idea, 1G0. 

Valla, Lorenzo, I, 

De Voluptate, 198. 

•—, I, deified nature as the sphere of ex¬ 
pansion of the personality ideal; he bor¬ 
rowed heavily from Epicurean ethics, 
198. 

Valuation, II, emotional acts of valuation 
in SciiELEn, 545. 

Value, I, and realily'in Neo-Kantianism, 
76; according to Litt, 125; in Rickert, 
136. 

—, III, value and reality according to 
Rickert, 50. 

Values, II, the disintegration of values at 
the end of the 19th century; J. Burcic- 
iiardt’s insight, and Masus’s observation, 
282. 

Value, Absolute Truth, I, according to 
Rickert, 135. 

Variability Type, III, points to enkapsis, 
127. 

Vassalage, II, the Carolingians con¬ 
quered two dangers (the invasions of the 
Arabs, and the rising power of the Fran¬ 
kish lords) by the introduction of the 
compulsory incorporation of the private 
vassals into the Frankish army, 252. 

Veda, II, its conception of the gods Va- 
rouna and Mitra as the guardians of rita, 
the astronomical world-order, 324. 

Vehmgericiite, III, in the Middle Ages, 
364—366. 

Velzen, Cornelis van, III, 

Institutiones theologiae practicae, 315. 

Vendetta, III, in the Clan (or Sib); 
proves the presence of a political struc¬ 
ture in the clan, 356; among primitive 
tribes, 361. 

Verband, III, is an organized community, 
178; (cf. s.v. community; and: organiza¬ 
tions), 179. 

Verde, Giuseppe Lo, III, 

Die Lelirc voin Staat im neuen Italien, 
431. 

Vereinbarung, III, Binding and Triepel’s 
concept; it is a unifying volitional act, 
573. 

Vernunft (Reason), II, in Neo-Hegelian¬ 
ism, 213. 

Veronese, II, extended Cantor’s theory, 
of transfinitc numbers; this theory is 
antinomic, 87; the convergent infinite 


scries is considered as an arithmetical 
concept, 91. 

“VEnSTAND” (cf. S.V. UNDERSTANDING), I, is 
the logical function of thinking in Kant, 
53; its usus logicus,and its usus realis, in 
Kant, 348; it brings unity Jo the pheno¬ 
mena by means of rules of understanding 
under principles, 363. 

Verworeeniieit (tiie state or Rejec¬ 
tion), II, in Heidegger’s philosophy, 22. 

VEnwonN, III, he calls the hypothetical 
“protomeries” by the name of “bio-mole¬ 
cules”, 643, 722. 

Vicinage, III, an undifferentiated organ¬ 
ized community, 367. 

Vicious Circle, I, ascribed to our trans¬ 
cendental critique, 56. 

Vico, II, and the idea of historical de¬ 
velopment, and historical individuality, 
276. 

Vitoria, Franciscus de, III, 

Reflectioncs Theologicae, 314. 

Vierkandt, Alfred,, II, 

Die Anfiinge der Religion und Zaubcrei, 
314. 

_ } HI, 

Gcsellschaftslehre, 243, 290, 353, 357, 358, 
—, III, opposes von Wiese’s view, 243; 
calls Litt’s standpoint an “immanent uni- 
versalism”, 255 (note); is influenced by 
the naturalistic utilitarian viewpoint in 
his Gcsellschaftslehre; his theory of reci¬ 
procity as a biological necessity; his evo¬ 
lutionism: personal groups had their pre¬ 
cursor in the animal herd from which 
we can imagine the human horde to have 
descended as the primal form of human 
societal life, 290, 291; Viericandt’s rea¬ 
soning approaches that of Hobbes’ in¬ 
stinct of self-preservation; but in this 
theory it is taken for granted that the 
vital conditions for a member of the 
group arc not guaranteed by natural, pre- 
logical factors; in animal groups recipro¬ 
city is absolutely maintained by pre-lo- 
gical factors; not so in a human group; 
biotic and psychic aspects of humans 
have an entirely different structure from 
that of animals; Vierkandt’s evolution¬ 
ism is thereby refuted; he denies the 
blood tic in the family as a foundation; 
and refers to the unmarried father’s in¬ 
difference; and to the love of foster pa¬ 
rents, 291; his unfounded attack on naive 
experience, 292; parental love is called 
forth by continual interaction favoured 
by sexuality and reproduction; criticism 
of this view; his concept “foundation” 
has a natural causal sense, 293; Untcr- 
ordnungstrieb (submissive instinct), 294; 
ancestor cult implies that the community 
continues that of the family beyond the 
grave, 353; the sib chieftain embodies the 
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magic power of the clan, 357; on the col¬ 
lective responsibility in a clan, 358; 
Yiericandt confounds subjective motives 
with foundational relationships to the 
communal structural principle, 300. 

Vinci, Leonardo Da, I, and the Idea of 
the “uomo universale”, 192; he consi¬ 
dered nature as a teleological whole ani¬ 
mated with life, and anticipated Gali¬ 
lei’s mathematical mechanical analysis 
of empirical phenomena, 198. 

Virtue and Beatitude, I, are united in 
the concept of the highest good, in Kant, 
382. 

Virtues, II, in Aristotle virtues consist 
in the permanent control of the lower 
sensory functions (the passions) by the 
will in conformity to the rules of practi¬ 
cal reason; dianoetical or logical virtues, 
144, 145. 

Virtuosity, I, is the highest disclosure of 
the sovereign personality, in Shaftes¬ 
bury, 4G2. 

Virus, III, in Bernard Bavinic; is a dege¬ 
nerated micro organism; causes mosaic 
disease in tobaccoplants, 84; and plants 
or animals, 649. 

Visible Church, III, in Luther's views, 
512; is not limited to the Church institu¬ 
tion, 534; according to A. Kuyper, 539; 
as a “corporation”, according to Tuon- 
becke, with a civil legal character; the 
visible Church is an institution with an 
internal legal sphere apart from civil law, 
according to Savornin Lohman, 690. 

Visio omnium rerum in Deo, I, of Male- 
BRANCHE, 525. 

Vital Matter, III, the problem of vital 
matter; Kolzoff; Driescii; Wolterecic, 
732. 

Vitalism, II, in Driesch; is antinomous, 

110 . 

—, III, misinterpreted by Driesch, 733 
(note); older and Neo-vitalism, 734, 735; 
Woltereck's vitalism includes in life eve¬ 
ry possible phenomenon:spiritual-psychi¬ 
cal phenomena; shell-formations; proto¬ 
zoa movements; temple; hook; sonata; a 
strategic plan, etc,, 764. 

Vitalistic HoLrsM, III, is to be rejec¬ 
ted, 77. 

Vitules, III, Meyer’s concept, 722. 

Vivo, II, replaces the cogiio in Diltiiey’s 
Historism, 19. 

Vleeschauwer, H. J. de, I, 

L’fevolution de la pensee Kantiennc, 341. 

Vloten, J. van, I, a 19th century Spinozist 
who interpreted Spinoza in a rational-, 
istic way, 250. 

Voetius, g., nr, 

Politica Ecclesiastica, 315. 


Vogel, Paul, III, 

Hegel’s Gesellscliaftsbcgriff, 585. 

Volicelt, J., II, 

Erfahrung und Denken, 303; 

Die Quellen dcr menschlichen Gewiss- 
heit, 303; 

Gewisshcit und Wahrheit, 303, 431, 475, 
476. 

—, II, identifies faith with cognitive in¬ 
tuition, 303; “reine Selbstgcwissheit” is 
absolutely free of thought and a-logical, 
431 (note); he contrasts logical necessity 
with intuitive certainty, 475,'476; his 
view of intuition, 477. 

Volksgeist, I, in Sciielling’s philoso¬ 
phy, 208, 469. 

—•, II, in the Historical School of juris¬ 
prudence, 397. 

Vollendung, I, and Rickert’s philoso¬ 
phy, 131. 

Volleniioven, D. H. Th., II, 

De Noodzakclykheid eener Ghristelijke 
Logica, 464. 

Volenti non fit injuria, I, the general 
will is every citizen’s own will and can¬ 
not do injustice to any one, in Rousseau, 
and Kant; in Marsilius of Padua, 323. 

Voltaire, II, 

Essai sur les moeurs et sur l’espril des 
nations, 352; 

Traite de Metaphysique, 351. 

—•, Hi his Idea of worldliistory, 268; how 
he found his factual material, 269; his 
Idea of historical development, 350; on 
tradition and manners, morals; invaria¬ 
ble principles in culture, 352; his zeal 
for accuracy in the description of morals 
and manners; extensive universality of 
history, 354; the original defect in his 
developmental idea, 354. 

Vorhandene, Das (that what is given), 
II, in Heidegger, 22; human life is at the 
mercy of this datum, 524. 


W 

Wagner, Richard, I, influenced Niet- 
sche’s first romantic-aesthetic period, 
465. 

Waldecicer, Ludwig, III, 

Allgemeine Staatslehre, 386, 406. 

Water, I, is experienced as a means of 
life in the subject-object-relation of the 
naive attitude, 42. 

—, III, in water there is an irreversible 
enkaptic foundational relation: H 2 0 is 
the minimum form-totality, 699; the H- 
atoms and the O-atoin remain intact; and 
the structural principle remains un¬ 
altered, 701; a water-molceule is a typi¬ 
cal spatial ordering of atoms according 
to valency; the formula H a O, 703. 

Waterloo, Battle of, II, its historical 
identity, 230, 231. 
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•—, III, is not to be grasped in an exclu- 
sively modal-historical sense; it is a his¬ 
torical phenomenon manifested in social 
individuality structures, 38-1. 

Wave Mechanics, III, Wellenpakete, 100. 
Weber, 15., I, 

Die philosophischc Scholastik des deut- 
schcn Prolestantismus im Zeilaller der 
Orthodoxifc, 513. 

Weber, E. II,, III, on Mullen's theory of 
the specific energy of the sense organs, 
41. 

Weber, Marianne, III, 

Ehcfrau und Mutter in der Rechtscnt- 
wicklung, 314, 315, 310. 

—, III, Puritanism did not stop at a utili¬ 
tarian view of marriage; in Puritan cir¬ 
cles the Biblical conception of the love 
union came strongly to the fore, 316. 

Weber, Max, I, a follower of Rickeut; 
under their influence historicism began 
to turn away from naturalistic evolution¬ 
ism; the latter made room for reflection 
oh the difference between natural science 
and cultural science, 212. 

— II, 

Stammler’s “Ueberwindung” der matc- 
rialistischen Geschichtsauffassung, 200; 
Die protestantische Etliilc und der Geist 
des Kapitalismus, 293. 

—, II, in his Religionssoziologie in Die 
protestantische Ethik und der Geist des 
Kapitalismus there is a shift in the po¬ 
siting of the problem, 293 (note). 

— Ill, 

Die Prot. Ethik und der Geist des Kapita¬ 
lismus, 247, 248; 

Parlemcnt und Regierung im neu geord- 
neten Deutschland, 386; 

Kirehen und Sekten in Nord Anicrika, 
527. 

—, III, his “ideal types” of social organi¬ 
zations, 171, 176; his concept of an a- 
normalive empirical sociology and the 
elimination of the concept of community, 
183; his observations on the inner lone¬ 
liness of the individual person in Calvin¬ 
ism, 247; the conflict between the “in¬ 
dividual” and “ethics” (in the sense of 
S. Kierkegaard) did not exist in Calvin¬ 
ism, though in religious matters.it placed 
the individual completely on his own; 
he classes the term individuality with 
that of individualism, 248; his “ideal 
types” arc useless in ethnology, 330; the 
sib chieftain possesses “charismatic” 
authority, 357; a modern state is a large 
scale economic business, 386; his idea of 
“Zweckenrationalitat” {rational aims), 
408. 

Webster, III, 

Primitive Secret Societies, 365. 

—, III, secret societies developed from 
initiation rites and age groups; they were 
intended to establish an aristocracy via 
a democracy and a plutocracy, 365. 


Weierstrasz, II, on functions in arith¬ 
metic; intuition, 484. 

Weinmann, III, has pointed out the rare¬ 
ness of the occurrence of really inade¬ 
quate stimuli of the sense-organs, 41. 

Weismann, August, III, his theory con¬ 
cerning he continuity of gcrmplasm, 
739; the introduced the term “germ- 
plasm”; the “Keimbahn” theory; body 
cells or soma arc split off from the genn- 
celts, 757; his theory of the predisposi¬ 
tion of full grown organic forms, 771. 

Wells, II. G., II, 

The Outline of History, 270. 

—, II, wrote a history of the world, based 
on Spengler’s evolutionistic ideas, and 
socialism; ascribed a great role to human 
initiative, 270. 

Wbltansciiauungslehre, I, a theory of 
life and world views, 120. 

Wentsciier, I, 

Geschichte des Kausnlproblems, 300, 
Werner, Heinz, II, 

Einfuhrung in die Entwicklungspsycho- 
logie, 178. 

Wesenschau, I, or “theoretic intuition of 
the essence” is the ultimate ground of 
philosophical certainty in some trends of 
modern philosophy, 12; Husserl’s eidetic 
logic was lo he based on the direct in¬ 
tuition of the essences on the part of an 
“uninterested observer”; in the theore¬ 
tical epoche he can give an adequate es¬ 
sential description of the entire act-life 
of man in its intentional relation to the 
world, 213. 

Westermarck, Edward, II, 

Early Beliefs and their Social Influence, 
312. 

—~, II, on Religion and magic, 312. 

—■, III, criticized the constructive evolu¬ 
tionist theory of the natural family’s de¬ 
velopment, 331, 

Western Society, Itt, is threatened by 
totalitarian ideologies which render the 
English dual party system inadequate 
and too superficial, 623. 

Weyl, H., II, 

Ueber die neue Grundlagenkrise in der 
Malhematik, 88; 

Die Stufen des Uncndlichen, 340. 

—, II, Maths depends on. natural num¬ 
bers, 88; criticizes Cantor’s “set-theory”, 
340. 

Whitehead, A. N., II, 

Whitehead and Russell: Principia Mathe- 
malica, 78, 82, 83, 436, 452. 

—, II, number and the class concept, 83; 
in Whitehead and Russell: Principia 
Mathcmatica; Leibniz; idea of the logical 
calculus seems to have been realized, 452; 
—, HI, 

Principia Mathcmatica, 21, 24; 
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Process and Reality, 21. 

—, III, distinguishes between “events’* 
and “objects”; these events arc not logic¬ 
ally sclf-subsistent, but aspects, 21; lie is 
an adherent of “emergent evolutionism”, 
7G2. 

WlEGAND, IlEINIUClI, III, 

Die Staatslchre des Thomas von Aquin, 
227. 

Wiese, Leopold von, II, his formal socio¬ 
logy, 212. 

—, III, 

Allgcineine Soziologic, 242, 243. 

—, III, his concept “social form”, 172; 
the unity of an organized community is 
explained as a formal category of cons¬ 
ciousness, 241; social interhuman forma¬ 
tions exist only in the minds of men; but 
they presuppose a plurality of men; his 
misinterpretation of naive experience of 
communal formations, 243. 

Wijk, N. van, II, on Aktionsartcn, 126. 

Wilda, III, thesis on the medieval craft 
guilds, 673. 


Will, I, primacy of the will, in Occam, 
187; in Descartes, 220; is a modus of 
thought; there is no freedom of the will 
in Leidniz’, 238; the concept of the Will 
as a mode of mathematical thought, was 
rejected by Locke, 271; in IIume, the will 
is an impression felt in a corporeal mo¬ 
tion or in the production of new Idea in 
our mind; Locke’s theory of the will, 
305; general will in Rousseau’s view, 
315; in his first metaphysical treatise 
Kant rejects the freedom of the will, 337; 
later on our pure autonomous will is 
called an example of an idea of freedom, 
an intelligible substance by Kant, 349; 

toe 

is directed by Die Knowledge of the 
natural laws and not by its own moral 
inclinations, if happiness is the result of 
the moral action; this is the antinomy of 
the practical reason, 383; the pure ethical 
will, in Fichte, 441. 


—, II, in modern psychology, 111; is the 
concrete direction of human act life, 145; 
Kant dews will as the essence of man, 
150; formative will, 243; psychical func¬ 
tion of the will, 244; juridical will, 537. 


Will of the State, The, III, is an organ¬ 
ized unity of volitional direction in the 
organized actions of a societal whole, 
436. 


Will to Power, The, I, of Nietsciie, 211. 
WlNDELRAND, I, 

Einleitung in die Philosophic, 121; 
Geschichte der ncueren Philosophic, 194, 
281, 349, 437, 449, 450, 464, 465; 
Einleitung in die Philosophic, 531; 
Geschichte der alien Philosophic, 539. 

—, I, philosophy is the science of the 
life-and-world-view, 121; comparison of 


Wolfe, Christian 

Lcihnizian metaphysics with Plato, Aris¬ 
totle and Neo-Platonism, 194; speaks of 
Platonic idealism in Leidniz* doctrine of 
the “eternal verities”, 224; W. holds that 
IIume, like all his predecessors since 
Descartes, had unwavering faith in 
mathematics as prototype and foundation 
of scientific thought; W. overlooks Hume’s 
distinction between natural and philoso¬ 
phical relations, 280; W. misunderstands 
Hume’s conception of the certainty of 
mathematical knowledge, 281; he consi¬ 
dered the influence Rousseau had on Im. 
Kant to be (lie decisive turning-point in 
Kant’s philosophic thought, 332; W. 
thinks that Kant’s idea of “mundus in- 
telligibilis is a relapse into Lcihnizian 
metaphysics, 349; his interpretation of 
the second German Renaissance in its at¬ 
tempts at a solution of all antinomies be¬ 
tween the ideals of science and personal¬ 
ity, 464; but his error is that he does not 
recognize llie moralistic conceptions of 
this Humanism as an apostasy from the 
Christian Idea of freedom, a seculariza¬ 
tion, 465; his division of philosophy, 531. 
— II, 

Priiludien, 239; 

Geschichte der neueren Phil., 503. 

—, II, on culture, 201; logical, aestlictical, 
and ethical norms are supra temporal; 
they claim their realization with imme¬ 
diate evidence, 239; W.’s short-sighted 
praise of Kant’s epistemology, 503. 

—, III, 

Einleitung in die Philosophic, 35; 
Geschichte der neueren Philosophic, 35. 
—, III, naive empirical thought pre-sup- 
poses a relation between representations 
and reality similar to that between a 
thing and its copy; reality is the Gcgcn- 
stand of the copy in the naive picture of 
the world, 35. 

Windscheid, II, 

Pandckten, 403, 

—, II, on subjective rights, 397; he did 
not cancel the power of enjoyment con¬ 
tained in the concept of subjective right, 
403. 

WlRTZ, P., II, 

Die Marind-anim von Hollimdisch-Siid- 
Ncu-Guinca, 316. 

Witgenstein, Ludwig, II, 

Tractalus Logico-Philosophicus, GO. 

—, II, on the method of philosophy, 60. 

Witte, J. L., S.J., III, 

Het problcem individu-gemecnscliap in 
Calvijn’s geloofsnorm, 73. 

Wohler, III, his synthesis of urine mat¬ 
ter, 716. 

Wolff, Christian, I, he did not under¬ 
stand the inventive or “creative” charac¬ 
ter of Cartesian and Leibnizian mathema¬ 
tical logic; and reduced the principle of 
sufficient reason to the logical principle 
of contradiction, thereby abolishing the 


Wolff 
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distinction between “necessary” and 
“contingent” truths; but this consequence 
lay hidden in Leibniz’ theology, 251; his 
basic law for the Stale, 320; “snlus pu- 
blica suprema lex csto”; he openly 
acknowledged the insoluble antinomy 
between this law and Locke’s doctrine 
of the inalienable human rights, 321; 
Kant dealt a blow to Leibniz and Wolff’s 
metaphysics, 334; he attacked the Wolff¬ 
ian conception which derived causality 
from the logical principle of contradic¬ 
tion,, 335; his logicistic mathematical 
method; by mere conceptual analysis he 
thought he could obtain a priori know¬ 
ledge of reality and its causal relations, 
339; his division of philosophy, 530. 

—, II, philosopher of the Enlightenment, 
influenced codifications, 358; liis human¬ 
istic theory of innate rights and natural 
law, 413. 

HI, 

Jus naturae, 282, 444. 

—III, his theory of the police- and wel¬ 
fare state was based on the Lockian “in¬ 
nate rights” and devoted much attention 
to non-political associations; but indivi¬ 
dual freedom was sacrificed to the salus 
publica, 237; his theory of natural law, 
282; of salus publica, 442, 443; his Aristo¬ 
telian yiew, 444, 

Wolff, III, 

A'ngewandte Rassenkunde, 496. 

Wo LLP, J., II, 

Complexe Getallenstelseis, 173. 

Wolff, H. J., Ill, 

Organschaft und Juristischc Person, 407. 

Whole and its Parts, The, I, in meta¬ 
physics, is a pseudo-concept, 72; in Hus¬ 
serl, 73, 74. 

WOLTERECIC, R., I, 

Grundziige eincr allgemeincn Biologic, 
565. 

—•, I, he conceives of organic life as a 
material living “substance” (matrix) with 
an outer material constellation and an 
inner side of life-experience, 556; dis¬ 
cussion of the philosophical conflict con¬ 
cerning the foundations of biology, 565. 

— HI, 

Grundziige einer allgemeincn Biologie, 
102, 108, 643, 698, 701, 702, 719, 720, 823, 
724, 725, 728, 729, 731, 770, 771, 777, 778; 
Philosophic des Lebendigen, 733, 749, 
750, 751, 755, 756, 757, 759, 760, 761; 
Ontologie des Lebendigen, 762, 763, 764, 
765. 

—•, III, substantial “matrix” of “living 
matter”, 24; exoplasmic and endoplas¬ 
mic constituents of an organism, 102; 
he opposes the older view of an organism 
as a cellular system; he calls the hypo¬ 
thetical “protomeries” bio-molecules, 643; 
plants and their “Umwelt” form an in¬ 
ternal structural unity and totality; 098; 
the concept “ordered spatial figure”, 701, 


702 (note); on cxoplnsms, 718, 719, 720; 
paraplnsraatic material particles, 724; his 
term “biomolecule” has played him a bad 
trick in his conception of the “matrix” 
of “living matter”, 725; his programme 
of bio synthesis, 728; active change with 
maintenance of the total system is a new 
biotic phenomenon, 728; the difference 
between enzymes and hormones opera¬ 
ting as bio-impulses in a living organism 
and the catalysts of non-biotically quali¬ 
fied chemical processes, 731; matrix; his 
criticism of Driescii’s cntclechy, 732; 
his bio-substance concept is connected 
with “immaterial and conditional struc¬ 
tural constants”; physico-chemical bio- 
phenomcna are the temporal-spatial out¬ 
side, the immaterial essence is the inside 
of a living being; a vital process is the 
"inner experience” of such a being; it 
will be impossible to synthesize “living 
matter”, i.e. the “bio-substance”, 750; its 
“primary bio-chemical moment”; and is 
capable of stimulation and has genetic 
continuity; it is to be compared with 
radio active elements and aromatic com¬ 
binations; there are producing and pro¬ 
duced components of a living cell; the 
“producing” component only is “living- 
substance”; assimilation and dissimila¬ 
tion; inductive material units (genes, 
hormones, enzymes, organizers); “ma¬ 
trix” (germplasm, idioplasm, reserve- 
plasm), 751; the matrix produces itself 
and sometimes the inductive material 
components; enzymes and metabolism; 
protein combinations; hormones; the in¬ 
fluence of “organizers on the embryo”, 
752; his hypothesis, 755; the “seat” of the 
organizers and regulators, 756; he speaks 
of the “matrix” as something whose exis : 
tence has beon established*; he identifies 
it with germplasm, idioplasm or heredi¬ 
tary material, 757; and emphatically dis¬ 
tinguishes between living and non-living 
components of a cell; his view was in¬ 
fluenced by the metaphysical substance 
concept; a molecular theory of matter 
eliminates the typical totality structure of 
a living being, 759; it does not make 
sense to speak of a specific material “bio¬ 
substance”, 760: Woltereck is involved 
in antinomies; Roux’s criticism of a mat¬ 
ter “that assimilates itself”, 761; liis 
“emergent evolutionism”; different levels 
of reality arise according to the rule of 
structural constants, 762; antinomy be¬ 
tween their constancy and the continuity 
and unity of the genetic process; value 
and the genesis of value are mutually ex¬ 
clusive; W.’s evolutionism is irrational- 
istie; it proceeds from the Humanistic 
motive of nature and freedom; freedom 
is called the completion of nature, 763; 
W.’s all-embracing “life” concept is an 
absolutization and shows his lack of in¬ 
sight into the different modal and indi¬ 
viduality structures, 764; in the protozoa 
and protophytes the total form is an ex- 
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pression of the total system of the cell, 
770; he demonstrated that also the sepa¬ 
rate cell-form is an elementary total form 
expressing a typical structural whole, 
771; his investigations into the biotic ele¬ 
mentary forms, 772, 773; his three main 
groups of morphological types and their 
milieu, 777. 

Wood-Cells, III, of a tree, 129, 131. 

Work of Art, I, reconciles the tension 
between necessity and freedom (Schel- 
ling), 208. 

—, III, a secondary radical type, 110; it 
is a sensory perceptual thing related to 
aesthetic value, according to Ricicert, 
113. 

World Citizenship, II, in the Enlighten¬ 
ment and in the Stoa, 358. 

World-Kingdom, III, Zeno’s politeia; the 
Stoic cosmopolitan ideal, 228, 229. 

World Plan, I, and creation, 174; accor¬ 
ding to Fichte, 480, 481. 

—, III, Anaxagoras’ idea, 633. 

World Substance, III, in Eddington’s 
psycho-monism; mathematical forms are 
called “spiritual”; but the “Wirkungs- 
quantum” -h- has no modal jnathematical 
meaning, 101. 

Wundt, II, heterogenesis of aims in 
history, 244. 

Wysjinsky, III, 

The Law of the Soviet State, 459. 

u><xlJL ouU&az:- s?f7 


X 

Xenocrates, I, directed the Academy after 
Speusipfos; his division of philosophy 
into: ethica, pliysica, and logica, 530. 

Xenophon, I, 

Mcmor., 3, 9, 4; ... 535. 

—, III, in his Memorabilia he mentions 
Socrates* idea of a teleological world- 
order, 633. 

X-Rays, III, the light spectra of com¬ 
bined atoms do not pass over into the x- 
ray spectrum of the elements; this spec¬ 
trum originates from the more central 
shells of electrons round the nuclei of 
heavier atoms, 704. 


Z 

Zahlstrecke, II, number is supposed to 
be continuous, in Pasch, 91. 

Zeno, III, valued the state, and its posi¬ 
tive law, 228; favoured a world kingdom 
under a common law; without marriage, 
family, temple or judicature, 229. 

Zwanggenossenschaften, III, in German 
Law, 681. 

Zwinglian Church Government, III, op¬ 
posed the Calvinistic conception of 
Church discipline, 519. 










